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Art. I.— The Anglo-French Alliance. 

1. ' History of the Reigns of Louis XVIII* and Charles X, By 

Eyre Evans Crowe. 2 vols., 1854. ^ 

2. Russia and Europe; or, the Probable Consequences of the 
Present War. By Count Valerian Krasiuski. 1854. 

8. Annual Register for 

♦- 

A MONO the prevailing topics of conversation, is that of the 
\ relations of England and Eronen, as bearing upon the int^)- 
ts of all other nations as well as their own. It was an annoy- 
ance to Caisar that the two peoples were so ready to unite in being 
troublesome to him, although they appeared to know so very 
little as tliey did of one another’s do^gs. His theory was, that 
the parts of Britain that he haJ to^al with were peopled from 
Gaul, liowcver the case might be furtlier inland The language 
was the same on boih sides the Channel, he said : tlie wattled 
huts, wdth domes or peaks thatched with straw, wore the same ; 
and the way of living altogether, Britain was the very sanctuary 
of the Gaulibh religion ; the Gauls made, a fortune by the mono- 
poly of tin and lead which they sold from Marseilles, keeping it 
a secret, as long as possible, where they got the metals ; and the 
British bought in return the woven cloths (woollen always, and 
linen after a time), which were manufactured in Gaul. Yet, with 
all this communication going ^n, Csesar could not get the Gauls 
to tell him anything whatever about the people who lived behind 
those white cliffs to winch he was pointing. He intended to cross 
on a reconnoitring visit to thyt coast. He wanted to get some 
of the British pearls, fmd to" know jyhat sort of country it was. 
[Vol LXIII. No. CXXmi-NBW Seems, VoL YH. No. I. B 
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He assembled, soliiewlioiv near Boulop^ie, ini‘rc limits from tliVj 
^vholc ecmnirv — from ibe coast where the Hritisli metals<»w(TO 
Ittuded, aiul alonp; tlie ri>ail theiiee to IVrnrseilles and Narbonne — 
a road wliieh it took thirty days for the (‘oinmodity to travel; he 
knew that a "real number of those inorehaiits must have been in 
Bi’kiiin, in pursuit of their busiuoss ; and yet, from no one of 
them could he lejmi what he wanted to know of the h'rtility i»f 
eertftin districts of our island, nor about the number and d(di*iisihle 
eondition of the people. He believed that the Gauls wen* now 
repay the British for fonner favours, wdiile consulting their 
own interests. The difficulty of conquering the Gauls hail h(*en 
niucli aggravated by the aid and support which the British were 
always sending across tlie Clianiiel. So great was the apjuuvnt 
ignornnoe of these travelled incrclumts, that they could not even 
toll what harbours there were on the opposite coast, nor how large 
the island W'as, nor how the inhabitants made* war ; so tJiai ('a»sar 
was obliged to give up his trip, and send an officer, in a single 
galley, to explore. Meantime he remained between Boulogne 
and Calais, because that was the naiTowest crossing, and collected 
as many ships a^ouFd be found for his invasion. The cireiim- 
stance of the allimice of the ttvo peoples in resisting the aggi-ession 
of the Czar of those days was certainly talked over at Home, 
much as the repetition of the same conduct is now discussed at 
St. Petersburg. It >viia annoying: and the foolhardiness of the 
op])(»sitioTi was really ustonisliiug ; hut, if the recusants wimld 
compel the great man and his legions to drive them into the sea, 
why, they must take the consequences. It was rather a pity, 
however, that those places w'ere too far off for the ladies of any 
great provincial city to see the thing done. There was no Bomnn 
town or tovrer near enough to afford to any lady the anjusing 
spectacle of either Gauls vr British, or both* being driven into 
the sea. The relation of tK^ two peoples was not aiw'ays tlint of 
alliance, it appea.^. When thew was no Caesar to be dreaded, 
Cornwall and Bretagne had their Inckeringsted mutual .invasions : 
and by conquest, and tlie marriages which in those days followed 
sneh an acquisition of a foiiting, the Bretons and the Britons 
came to be almost as much alike as their names are now*, and 
•quite as much as Csesar described thorn. 

The great bond, however, was clearly their mutual dependence 
in matters of religion and learning. Druidism was their common 
faith ; Britain was the holy place of Druidism, and Mona its holy 
of holies : so the Gaulish youth f^azed with reverence over the 
narrow sea. On the otlier hand, we have the evidence of Tacitus 
for the eagerness with which the British yout)i emulated the 
learning of Gaul. Though all knowledge came through the 
Druids, and the stronglioldfif of Druidi^ were in our islands, it 
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• Homans, Vandals, and Northmen. 

cTertainly Appears thiit leamiii" was more cultivated France 
'than fn Britain at tlie time of the Roman invasion. I’acitus tells 
us tliat wlioTj Atp’icola Jiad time to attend to such matters, lie 
stimulated the sons r>f the chiefs to painstakinpf with their liUtin, 
hy professiiipr to adiiiive the native j^enius of the Britons more 
tlnin the cultivation of the Gauls ; and this set the youtli>? to 
work at onct* to qualify themsidves to fpve vent to their native 
eloquence in tin* languai^e which was to introduce them to Jifera- 
ture. Still, to judge hy a hint from duveiial, the law-schools of 
Gaul were resorted to hy Britons for at least a century and a half 
afterwards. He says that even tlie. people of Thule were talking 
of hiring orators ; nud yet he says that eliapieut Gaul trained 
the pleaders of Britain. 

llere, then, are the earliest known relations between England 
and France. They helped one another against the Romans *, they 
tmded together, keeping one another's counsel about topographical 
matters iu a higlily curious way; and they looked %p to each 
other in regard to the highest of all interests — ^religion and 
learning. Frays and forays were interspersed, as will happen 
witli next-door neighbours in an imperfect sti^ of cultivation ; 
hut, (piarrelling or at peace, they Avero certainly of immense im- 
porUuice to each other, and of not a little to great Borne herselt 

For some centuries after this, the two countries seem have 
parted off in destiny. Bfitiiin kept its independence and France 
did not ; or only Bretagne, which look that attitude from the 
settlement of British sohliers who had followed Maximus, the 
usurper, into Gaul. The nationality of the Gauls hod been 
broken down hy tliat act of Oaracalla which seemed a great boon 
— tlie extension of Roman dtizenship to all the natives of the 
provinces. This incorporated die fate of Gaul with that of Rome; 
and when the empire sank, die provigpes also became a prey to 
the conquerors. Early ig the fiftir century, die Vandals and 
other barhavians crossed the Rhine, which thej'^never recrossed. 
They got over the Pyrenees into Spain, looked over the Lake of 
Geneva, folloAvcd die Rhine and the Loire, and sat down where 
they pleased — except only in Bretagne. During die centuries 
when the Britons were harassed by the 'Saxons and Danes, the 
Gaulish coasts suffered no less ; and neither could help the other 
against this new foe, except by Bretagne affording a reftige to 
some of the pillaged islanders, while otWs fled to tlieir fiistnesses 
in Wales and Cornwall. The Northmen were preparing, during 
these centuries, new relations between England and France which 
should affect, through all time to come, the destinies of the human 
race. While Clovis was msing the Frankieb name above that 
of all other races of invaders, ffrawing thevarions Frankish tribes 
under his own rule, and i^unding ibe Fmneh empiiey deep dark- 
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ness sett^ed down on the liistoiw of Britain. There are gliinpsea 
of tradition about Vorti^?ern and llowena, and other such vjJiant 
and chaiTuing personages ; but nothing is really known beyond 
the settlement of one hand of Saxons after another in Enghiiid, 
while they pressed no less fierc^ely on the coasts of trance. 
Under the last weak descendants of Charlemagne, the Northmen 
were successful in obtaining a great division of France for them- 
selves,: and It was as memorable a day for the one empire as for 
the other, when those fierce admirals obtained from (Charles die 
Simple, in a.d. 911, the Duchy of Normandy ns a lief of the 
Ci*own. The French had begun with their great line of kings, 
the Capets, less than a century before we began with our line 
of Norman kings. The destinies of many nations wTre involved 
in that act of cession of French territory to a people who were, 
in a century and a half, to funiish sovereigns to Knglnnd. 

The sceneiT and adjuncts are mightily clinnged btdbre Nonnan 
eyes since early days of English and French relations. I'hc 
Dniitls arc cold in their graves; the oaks are valued for the 
number of swine tliev will shelter and feed; and the mislletoe is 
rudely plucked, pid liot cut with a golden siekl(‘. Iiwtencl of 
these old sanctities, there arc monks, with their pow(T ol’ abso- 
lution and anathema ; and shiines, and siudi a tuldul of tlead 
mens hones and the dried flesh of saints as the Bayeux tapestry 
shows us us the altar on which the English Harold sa\ ore his 
greai oath to the Norman William — una\iare that such relics Jay 
under Isis hand. He shuddered at the sight, ns an old Bvitnii 
Avould have done at an iiwoked clap of thunder. I’lu* chase 
remained through all th(*sc thousaml years. Many of the Dru- 
idical coiigi*('gutioii came clothed in the skins nf tlif* beasts of 
their forests ; and Duke William was fitting new arrows to his 
bow in the woods near RoV^en when the news of Harold s coro- 
nation was brought to Iriik. Whei; he gave his bow’ to an 
attendant and uils'heathed his swArd, he determined the relations 
of France and England to this day. 

For two centuries those relations could hardly he said to involve 
the Englisli jieoplc. The Nonuans on both sides the Channel 
W'cre a kind of intermediates between the Franks and the Anglo- 
Saxons : and the superiority iu power of the Krencli or the 
English king altcniated, as power must fluctuate under a regime 
whicli treated territory as the personal jiiviperty of royalty, or of 
its feudal rulei's as dependents on royal p(*rsoniiges. Tjouis \'T. 
was B match for our Nonnan kinjrs, because the (’rusudes were 
si'iisihly weakening the feudal chiefs, »md gi>ing the sovereign a 
power of consolidation and regulation of wliich Louis ably 
availed himself ; and then again, in^'lie next n'ign, the superiority 
reverted to England, hcvtiusc Henry II .-had married the divorced 
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• wife Louis VII., I'lleaiior of (inienno, wlio lind Lrouijlit tliirtecn 

provinces us her dowrv. Jn tlio next reitfii, npiin, tliai of Philippe 
J I., this jn'odoiniiiJiiico of the Kiiglisli kiii^fs stivngthened tJie 
power of (lie Prenoh; for it united the olher poworftil vussiils of 
France with llieii- sovereign, and raised his kingly prerogative 
more and more nb(»ve theirs, while the dissensions among the 
sons of H(‘nry TI., the onerous Crusade of that time, theji^lavy 
ransom of Ccrur-de-Lion, and the had government of John, all 
lielped to make the territorial superiority of Fjngland of no prac- * 
tieiil elfect. Of tlio intercourses hetween the two kingdoms dining 
the reigns of the Edwards — the jealousies, the vacillations, the 
hribcs at one time and tla* frank generosity at another : the wiles 
and tears of (jueens and the hatred or ostentatious friendship of 
kings, we have happily an elaborate picture in “ Froissart’s 
Chronu le." Nfwcr was an iiKpiisitivo faculty better bestowed 
than on that spirited and painstaking man; and tholntervid of 
whicli he wrote lies hedbre us in as full a light as the French and 
*iiiglish alliance of this da\. We enter more completely into the 
delibenitioiis about the great questicui-of homage betwTcn Edward 
111. and Philippe of France than W'c shall ever do into the Euro- 
pean uegotiaHons of our own time, till tlie intolerable practice of 
secresj in diplomacy is done away : and the onset of the English 
arclmrs ujioii tli(‘ French deputation at York, when the Frenehmen 
got bludgeons from the cartiTs’ stores to defend themsehes with, 
is as Mvidly placed before our t*\es by the “Chrouich*” as the 
.’vceptioii (d‘ ilie band of the Km]H‘nu' Napoleon s Gu vies at the 
(h'yslal J*alaci‘. and at Wiiidsm* is by the newspa]>ers f)f hist 
Oeiober. Three hundred archers lay dead, “all from the hisliop- 
rick of Lineoln ; ' and the liistorian concludes: “I believe that 
(uul iievi'r sliowcd greater grace or fav< An* to any one llian he did 
that day to Sii* .lohii de Hajuaull amPJiis company,’ wdio were in 
the mill ost peril as long as theyt remained at ^n’k. Tmly, the 
international visiliiig Jias (‘oniplctely cliaugcd its character. 

-And not less so the international alliances and controversies. 
The peo]jh‘ and their welfare had no concern in peace, nor were 
there any lihcrties tlien to be* the cause of. w^in*. When the Car- 
dinal d(^ Perigord rode l)iiekwards and forwards, as Froissart tells 
us lie did, between the Freucli and English armies, for the w’liolc 
day (Sunday) before the battle of Poitiers, trying tt» negotiate, in 
ord(jr to save, as he Ihought, the slaughU'r of tlie skm-aud-bone 
English, it was about castles ayd lands, and captive noblemen, 
that the controversy proceeded or baited : and when tlie French 
king was taken prisoner, the interest of the w’ar became more 
individual and less national $t every step. Py this time the 
accession of the House of Valois, atier failure of the direct 
line of the Capets, had brought tlie tw*o countries into direct 
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collision, — Erlwurd HI. claiming the crown of France in right of 
his mother. How iliis went (»n there is no need to tell any English 
reader; how oiu- Henry Y. got himself acknowledged as heir, ami 
his son ])apti6ed as king of France ; and luw, something like a 
naliomil spirit having been aroused by this cncroimhment, the 
English were soon almost entirely expelled from France. 

A new ])hase appeared when tlie feudal system w'lis broken 
down by Henry VII. in England and Louis XI. in France. No 
preceding phase, and perhaps no following one, could be of nearly 
so great importance; for it presented for tlie lirsttime a distinctive 
national character on the opposite sliovi^s of the (d)aunel. While 
feudal iustitutionB were essentially alike in difl’event countries, 
there could he no marked dilferenecs in tiui j){)piihir character oJ‘ 
any iw'o, because national interests could hardly he said as yet to 
exi-^t. The nobles of France and England contended for personal 
riglits, represented by cusllc^, lands, and dc]iendeiits; and their 
followers fought for their respective lords, with or without some 
partial notion of what the ijiiarnd was about. \Vh(*n tlie con- 
tcmporaiT sovrp^igns of the*tw'o countries inslitiiled a new regime, 
the great and portentous act might be said to mark tin* birthday 
of the two nations. Little more than sixty years Iiad passi‘d (so 
that a man might remember tlie two events) since Henry VI. had 
been ( rowned at Paris, as king of kiiighiiul and Frsuice. wlien 
Henry V[l. moiinted the tlu*ouc, to juit an end to those feudal 
pretensions in which our wars, with Franco and at luune, hud 
originated. The Frcntrh kings had nu‘antime ht'come pretty well 
tired <ii‘ feuds, Burgundian and others, at liomc: and Louis XL 
found it time to pul forth his strength iu rcpri '^siou of the nobles. 
H(* took the gi'eat step , of instituting a standing tinny: ami our 
Henry inudo a small hegtdniiig jn the same w'av. Wc arc apt to 
associate the institution o[' stimdiug armies with T^ouis XIV., 
hiN’anse he dcvdojicd the syslem wdiicli has since governed inter- 
national destinies; hut it was I^mis XI. who began it, with his 
company of Swiss nnu'cenaries, and his 10,000 infantry, paid tail 
of his own purse. An image oJP Scotch archers, witli the monaroh’s 
red gold in tlieir pouches, will hen* occur to the readers of S<*ott*s 
novel “Quentin Hurward.” Our Henry, who liked to keep his 
red gold in his owti pouch, began in a much humbler w'ay. Ho 
established a band of fifty archers, as a royal guard ; and these 
fifty were the total military force of England iu tlml day. In the 
next reign, the king so far imitated the French as to have fifty 
horsemen, with as many archers iu attendance, with otlicrs in the 
rear of them; hut the expense was found to he too great, it is 
supposed, and they were sent theVr ways. The fifty archers, paid 
by king, were the standing army England when the feudal 
system was overborne by the monwcfiical. 
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Tl^u' iiini of Lotli moniirchs was the same — tu auhdue llie 
aristocniijy, and establish absolutism. The one succoeilod, be- 
cause the tiim was in iK'.cordaiice with the elements of the national 
character about to he developed. The otlier appeared to himself 
to succeed; but the English are not made for an absolute 
monarchy, and when the Tudors and the Stuarts had ended their 
struggli* for it, the French, — king and people together,— t^ere 
glorying in their full development of it. When our James II. 
bung like u beggar about the court of Ijouis XIV., and the pre- 
<lonniiau(ic of the aristocracy had been proved, and representative 
insiitiitir»ns made seciirc^ in England, France was in a state of 
high (‘xhilaration at the pilch of gloi^ to which their absolute 
monarch had brought the nalioual name — ^iu arms, in arts, in 
literature, and ostensibly in (jommerco. The character of each 
nation Imd so groAvn ami become jnauifcsl in tliti interval, that the 
political relations between the two eoiinlries had become tiuly 
l)«)pnliir : — that is, the minds of the peo]>le went along with the 
action of their rulers imuv or less consciously. The French 
jx'oplc liked tm ahsoliite so venugii • better* than an overruling 
aristocracy, because* there is, in such a case, a closer union and 
m tit Util regard between king and people than there ever (am be 
between the pt*opl** and a [lowerj'ul uristoeraey. So the French, 
as a nation, were proud uiitl fond of tin. mimareh wdio ruled them 
for se\enly-twti >ears, though lie tax(‘il tliem drtnu! fully, drained 
iiwax lh(‘ir imuihotal for his w’ars, exiled their best artisans and 
('pi'ralives, and even wh(»le branches of nianulaetuve ind com- 
nierec. by his rexoealion of the Edict of Niuites, insulted their 
Dutch customers by (xalling tlieni a nation of shopkeepers (or 
siuucllmig equivalent), and at length lost his conquests, caused the 
standing armies of all Eurojie (^•onjur«*'d up by himself) to post 
lln nischcs round his fnjuti^r, ami fiually left an enonuoiis debt, 
with smaller means than ever of ^laying it, froui%be exbamtion of 
tin. couiilry. Jf this picture shimld call up in the reader’s mind 
the ieatures of a later time, we need only say that Louis XIV. 
Hud Nupoleou Doiiaparte iccre very much alike as sovereigns, and 
not wholly unlike as men, J'hc one lived before and the other 
after the explosion of revolution in France; and their birth and 
training were so very ditferent that it is the strongest possible 
evidence*, of the tendency of die French people to absolute 
moiiai’chy that die reigns of d>o sovereigns who reigned seventy- 
two years before and seventy-twy mouths after the gi'eat revolu- 
tion should have been so much tiliku us they were. J’bc tendency 
to absolute monarchy, it must be remembered, is akin to the 
tendency to republicanism : or l^tlther, they are the same tendency 
in different stages of development. tTliQ^re can hardly he any 
Xiolideal philosopher who dqes not see that France is destined for 
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republicanism, and tliat the day of her nascent republic, guarded 
by a Gallic 'VVasbiiigton — in amour perhaps, rather than in ruffles 
and powder — ^is not fiu- ofl'. 

The divergence of the English caretT from its parting with the 
Ercneh, after tlie repression of feudalism, was rcmtu'kable enough 
to leave no occasion for wonder that the international dislike rose 
to the point that it reached at die end of the period dc‘seribed. 
In politics and religion, the two peoples pursued opposite courses, 
and did one another a misehief. most piously and patriotically, as 
often as they could. Henry VITl. and Eraneis embraced in a 
very grand w’ny in the Field of (Uoth of Gold ; but then the 
marriage of the king nf Scotland with a French princess awoke 
the old jealousy again; and there was more war than ])eace in 
that century, as in even* other. What will posterity say l(» the 
fact that the two nations have been at wiu: for eighty yc'ars out 
of every liundred since modern history liegan? Tint Catholic 
France w’as in close alliance widi Scotlmid while the court of 
Scotland remained (-atholic; and in all times of trouble with 
Ireland, Franco was ready U> help her kindred in race and faith 
against us. Elizabeth put on mourning for the massaesre of St. 
Bartholomew, and resented the plots on behalf of her victim, the 
Queen of Scots. Wheu the Refonnation was felt to he secure in 
England, such cordiality as there was between the tw(» courts was 
always distrusted aud condemned by the English nation, heennse 
they were then engaged in their political struggle against abstdute 
monarchy. The friendship between Charles 1. and the French 
rulers was vehemently denounced by the rarliainentarinns ; and 
when Cromwell got on so well with the court and nation across 
the channel, it was because he w as the head and representative of 
the Commonwealth. W^hen France became the refuge of the 
outcast Stuarts, and constitutional monart*, by took its place on 
the EmUsIi tlm-iic in the form , of William J II., and ]\Iarl borough 
drove hack the most absolute of monarchs within his proper 
boundaries, the opposition of principle and feeling between the 
two nations was at its height, aud the French and English may 
be regarded as having then reached the extreme point of inter- 
national repugnance, though the broadest expression of their 
mutual enmity might he yet to come. 

During the seventy- two years wliich intervened between the 
death of Lous XTV. and the overtlirow of the monarchy, the two 
peoples really knew scarcely anything of each other. The English 
were very earnest about Protestantism, whereas the French never 
wciit through that phase; and the Galvinistic section which bore 
that name never dourishid, in ^the absence of sympathy from 
court and people. Eyen persecution failed in naturalizing Pro- 
testantism in France. Wliile we and our Georges were dways 
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, talking about Protefetniitism, the krcucli were tiilkiug one 
another down about Jesuitism and Jansenism. There were 
struggles lit Paris bcLwecji the parliaments and the courts on 
the one hand and the kings and the clergy on tlie otlier: 
but they were not eflectual enough to command much inte¥est 
among us who had got our theory of representative govern- 
ment acknowledged, however far the practice might lag behind. 
And tlicn came war again and again. There was ivar abotit the 
Canada boundary line, and in the great cpiarrcl between Austria 
and Prussia — ^we siding with Prussia, and France with Austria — 
with Irish malcontents to show how to invade England with flat- 
bottomed boats. Then came our quarrel — that is, the quarrel of 
a bad government of ours — with our American colonies, and the 
jealousy excited by seeing that great aptitude of the French and 
Americans for alliance wliii*h, at this day, we regard with such 
hearty satisfaction. Py this time, howeier, the enmity between 
England and France which all the world took for granted, tlirough 
tradition and long habit, liad ceased to be international. We 
refuse to admit that the oppression of our American colonies was 
a national policy ; and ilic French have sljown ])retty plainly that 
they repudiate the government of tlie family successors of Louis 
XIV., — not on account of its form so much as its deteriorated 
quah'ty. Amidst sucli traditional hostility as the peo])les sup- 
posed they mutually fell, tliere was a deep and true sympathy, us 
noon us the moment, arrived which would permit it. When the 
revolution broke out, there was infinitely more sympathy witli the 
nation than with the monarchical government; and, strong as was 
the appeal to the emotions and social ideas and habits of the 
English people when tlu’ royal fainily of France, with hundreds 
of the cZitc of the nation, were mimleibd, the war of 1793 was 
rognrdtHl as a dynastic war in Fhigland as elsewhere. The French 
pe() 2 )le did not w^ant to gif to yar with us. They wen^ to the 
utmost stretch of forheanince iiiid patient exphuiation, in hope of 
avoiding war. And on our part it may be said that the people of 
England never had a fair opj)ortuiuty of pronouncing their judg- 
ment. Tin? king, his allies, and his ministers, took for granted 
the going into a vindietivu war ; and, under the appalling circum- 
stances of the time, it is probable that il‘ it had been put to the 
vote, a larger number of Englishmen might have been mustered 
on its behalf than at any timje since — or, at any rate, till now ; 
but it never was a hearty national war, till Bonaparte renewed it 
after the short peace of AmienS. Then the state of tilings had 
wholly changed. There was absolute monarchy, unconsecrated 
by the hereditary principle, iiy Franco; and the elected or per- 
mitted despot threatened our ifatio^al existence. No wonder 
that tlie enmity of Englishmen then made its strongest mouifesta- 
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tionst, nnd that it hecaint' the maxim (^f our navy under N-elson 
to “ liate a Frenohiium as you would tlic devil." 

N(t wonder, on the other hand, if tlie Freiicli people detested 
us for thrusting the Bomhons back upon them. Because we 
British, — Edinburgli revioAvers and all, — rejoiced and gloried in 
the battle of AVaterloo, which gave national security to ourselves 
aiid" everybody else, the French nation supposed Umt the 
Bourbous Averc English idols, and that restoring Uiem to tlieir 
old throne was our national act. The supposition was natural ; 
hut A^e need not stop to jjroA'e that it was a mistake. Nobody 
eared much about the Bourbons, extiept in a compassionate avqv, 
and during their hopeless years. We do not remember that any- 
body pretended to expect that they would proA'c theuiselves 
partieiilarly Avise, good, or aerej^tabh^ in tli(‘ir goveniing fimetion. 
But I he J’^reneh people knew Avhiit lew Fluglish Averts aware ol — 
that liouis XVm., AA*heii in London bi lbre his depicture for his 
kingdom, testified loAvards tin* Prince Begent a gratitude so 
exce>,siA'e as to hurt and odend the Eniperor Alexiuider; and that 
this gratitude Avas ocTcasioiicd by the Bcf^ent ha\iiig been the first 
to movt' the Allies to dethrone Napoleon and n^stori* the 
.Bourbons. The initiative was taken by the Regent sending for 
Count LieAon, on the 2r>tli of Jauiiar), IHIJ, to pr(>po>e and 
urge tliis scheme. Louis was melted Asith gratitude, — the 
sov'ereigns and their agents knew Avhy, and the Fiviudi nation, 
by a very natural instinct, were also assured why : but the British 
people knew nothing about it. lliis avus one of the many lessons 
Ave IniAT had on the mischief of that s)siem «>f secret diplomacy 
which has been tlic (juuso of incalculable sin andANi>c, and ANliicii 
it is the opprobrium of pur people that they still tolerate. The 
French hud taken our own woiaI for it that Ave lived under free 
institutions, and that by them the jiation Avas the go\erning 
power ^ and they regarded us us answerable for tlie l esioratioii 
of the Bourbons nccordingly : Avhereas, the recent publication of 
the t.astlercagh correspondence first made kuoAAUi (drd Series, 
i. p. 2117) a dispatch of Count Ideven Avhich tells the story. 
The fact is, Englishmen siipjiosed the whole case of the h’roiich 
to depend on tlieir fitness for constitutional government; and 
when tliey saw how the Hiourbons were sympathized Avitli at Paris 
about white cockades and such Uiings, while the Cbambcrs 
summoned by tbe provisional government were shut up and 
forgotten, they felt what parliamHntai*y English may be supposed 
to feel, and without sufficient consideration for the length of time 
that the French had been living under absolutism. All this was 
set right by the Revolution of WllO. On Uic first irrefragable 
proof of what the Fjeenck people were willing to do and to 
cutter for liberty of the press, tlje English heart was Avon. 
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• We larc disposed to date tlio French Alliance from tlic Three 
Days of July, 1^30. The crowns might have allied themselves 
before, — amidst much pojmlar grumbling in France. Thc! people 
allied llumjselves now, jiiiiidst mucdi grumbling of court and 
cubind. It should never be forgotten that public meetfhgs 
wejc held day and nigJjt, nil over our countiy, to congratulate 
the French on tlieir noble emancipation from the Fqli^ac 
tyjaiiny ; and that a long series of deputations went to Paris to 
2)reseiit tlu^ addresses. None of us can forget how anxiously we * 
questioned whether we could hope for such a manifestation 
of po])iilar virtue in tlie conduct of a revolution, if revolution 
were rcuidercd necujssary by a refusal of pnrlisunentary reform. 
None of ns can forget thc eagoiness with which we looked out 
for und rcc.ci\od the news, that INins was iii u state of siege, that 
tlu* pMrisiiins had taken J'aris, thnt the Poiirbons W’ere coming 
over to Knglaiid again, and that the (-luimhers had met, in 
a ( (unpo^ed and dignified way, — which might prove h good 
pattern of behaviour for us. Wc dt) not forget the hoisting of 
the tri-rolonr in the 'rinimes, nor the Duke of Wellington’s 
oelcbraled act. of turning away from the sight \)f it; nor the 
nunarlvablc uinmiiniry with which cverxhody agreed that the 
friend of roliginn* i(>iild be no prime minister of ours. Neither 
d(» wc forget that to the French Hevoluliou of 1^30 w^e ow’e our 
first lila rjd juinistry, our Kefonii Hill, and tlui oldening of a now’ 
[lerifal of political and social r(*gcncration. This then wc consider 
the date of that alliaiici- which is at present die leading political 
idi u m both ccniiiiries, ami which must long continue to be, in 
Its jircservation, <;r in that reversal which there is no occasion 
to contemplate, t))e most jinjiortant intiJimitioual concern in the 
world. \Vhih* the exiled Th)airboDs were ngtuii slowly and 
sorrowfully travelling towiyds tlie refuge we had once more to 
allbnl tliem, HaiTv Hnuigham \fas going throif|;h his celebrated 
Yorkshire election. While the Polignac ministry were owing 
iheir lives to the contemjit i>f their nation, Englishmen were 
eagerly showing each odn.T how the representation was now ihc 
gi'ouml of 01 cry struggle for freedom. And while Lafayette was 
making the questionable experiment of giving a constitutional 
king to a people clearly destined to pass from absolutism to 
I'cpublieHnism, thc English were making up their mind to profit 
by the example of the French in regeneradug their owm constiiu- 
tioiial system. . 

During the troubled dream of die reign of the Citizen King, — 
(though ho was too inimitably vulgar to Lave any right to that 
tide,) — the sympathies of tb% English were certainly more 
thorough and genial towards the French people than the French 
could iiossibly know that tfcey wTre. We knew that the centra- 
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lizinp system which JiOuis XIV. Liul instituted, and which was 
no less detir to tlie heart of Louis J^ljibppe, was a fatal obstacle 
to political improvement, and must iiievitiibly explode sooner or 
later every go\ci-nmeiit that was liased uptui it, from thej moment 
that the mitioTi had conceived the idea of political liberty. As 
for the ri‘2>eated danger of war between the two countries during 
that* reign, — we certainly never believed tlie h’rench nation to bt» 
anxious to break witli us about Tahiti, or dreamed of making 
them answerahle for the infamy of tlie S])anish marriages ; and 
we have trusted that they gave us siiniliu* credit, — tluuigh we 
cannot say that w*e fully desene it till we have secured a faitlilul 
representation or ministerial responsibility to us, in regard to 
affairs of international j»olicy. Wc know that there was a war 
party in France wliieli ivi-s very small indeed, though it made 
a prodigious noise. That clamour was not the voice of the 
nation; nor was it ever supposed by the mass cd’ sensible 
EnglisLmcn to be so : nor could any sane man belie\e that such 
a seheiiie as that of th<‘ Spanish marriages e(Uild be dt \iM'd or 
Biistained by any body of liiglu-r morals than a pettifogging son 
ot Egalite, and' a minister wliose lo\e of plaeci and consetpient 
obsequiousness had wrouglit their usual curse of moral obsi'ura- 
tion and pen’crsion. Tliere is a jiassage in ibe “London 
and V estminstcr lleview,*’ under tbe date of Dectmlan*, 

(v(»l. xxxji.) wdiich we may bo jiermitted to cite here, not onl) Ibr 
its interest at the present time, but because* it exhibits tbi* \icw 
entertained by tbe most popular, as to its j)ohtics, of thi* Knglisli 
QuarUTlies at tlie iiiiildle tenu of the reign of Louis IMiiJjjipc, 
when Louis Napoleon had achieved his Slrasburg cx])osurc, and 
was gone to ;]ie I nited tales, — to learn nni versa) sulfrage, no 
doulit. After declaring an opinjon that Hontqau'tisni was done 
'with in France, the revie-vver says, (p.JMI,) 

“ In spctaking of Eiu'oiJ<* ^iiid of France, we must be undei^stcjod to 
speak of the i)e(fple of each country, not the government; for to the 
peojde, in tlio last n‘soH, belongs at this day the decision of all 
important questions. <Te it only a question of dynasty between 
Louis Philippe lUid Napoleon Louis, w’e should perhaps judge differently, 
but there is for the consideration of both, and standing between tbom, 
another thing, — the nation; and the nation, we believe, will not make 
a revolution for the sake of re-establishing the Empire ujion tlie ruins 
of Louis Philippe’s royalty — a revolution of the palace merely. She 
will perhaps for a long time to collide remain quiet, though suffering ; 
working out for herself a common social and ]>olitical creed, of which 
she is now in want. But if she shall one day lift up (igaiii her degraded 
head, it w'ill not be for the expulsion^of a man but of a principle ; that 
of a financial and tradiyg aristocracy, represented by tlie spurious 
kinghbip of the Orleans branch. It will not be for the sake of enjoying 
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l(Rr a momeiiti, as is promised her bj Napoleon Louis, the liberty of 
•choic#to relinquish it again. It will be to organize through national 
institutions a continuous exercise of her liberty and sovereignty, so 
secured as not again to be lost by any mistake she may commit as to 
an individual or a dynasty. In short, it will be, not to rci)eat expQri- 
nients which liave cruelly disappointed her, but to try a new one, the 
struggle for which, indeed, she has already gone through, but .has 
never yet realized its peaceable enjoyment.” • 

There is more truth than error, wc believe, in this passage. 
Thb people did not dethrone Louis Philippe to put a Bonaparte 
in his place, — though one has since waded to it through the blood 
of Frcncli men, women, and ehildnm. France is, we hope, 
w(>rking out for herself such a creed jis is liere described ; and 
slie w\U finally aeliieve liberty and popular sovereignty, “ so 
scM'iired us not to he lost again by any mistake.” And the avowal 
of these expectations, iu*arly ten years Ixdore the eximlsion of the 
Orleans i'amilv, we eonsiJ<‘r as strong an ovuh'uee of intelligent 
sym])athy a'^ Frenehinen could receive from our eountrv. The 
spirit of true alliance is in that passagt*. • 

When, ill 1 s Hi, T itiuis Xapoleoii tried liis Boulogne experiment, 
the most striking tiling, perhaps, in liis proclamation, was liis 
declaration that an alliance helwcnm France and ICnghuid was 
indispeiisahh^ and inevi table. He is a mail who, as w(» all know, 

not apt to changir bis views, hut rath«*r to eling witli extraor- 
dinary iiertinaeity to wdiatever ideas lie has fairly adopted. This 
was remenibcred, a few w’cek.^ since, by the Fiiiglisli w'ho saw him 
at Boulogne ; and one sucli gazer, knowing that that proclamation 
liad IxM'omi* s<*aree, sent him ii eopy. Sindi are the eurious turns 
of fate I and such was the inethixl chosen to keep the adventurer 
em pi Tors mind fixed on tlie declaration* of that lu-itieal hour! 
He leturiied tht! paper, sending ‘word that he had preserved 
copies, and would not deprive the owner iif wlgit seemed to bo 
eojisideri'd valnahli*. The document is now, in fact, extremely 
rnri' : hut a <*o])y has been lent to ns; and w^o cite it, — ])artly 
l)(‘i'ause it is a curiosity, and yet more on account of its hint of 
an Anglo- Frcncli alliance: — 

“ Voyoz vu!» ports ]>r{'sque deserts; voyez vos barques qui langiiisscnfc 
siir la grevo ; voyoz votre ]) 0 ]mlatioii laborieuse tjui n*a pas ose ])ro- 
toger sou commerce, ecriez vous avoe inoi, ‘ Tmitres, dispai*aissez ! 
L’c»j>rit do Na])(>loou qui ue sloceupe quo dii hien du ]>euj)le, 
s’avance pour vous eoiifoudre.* Habitants du dej>iu*tement du Fas-de- 
(^ilais ! ne iTaigncz point quo los lieAs quo voius attachent a vos voisins 
d'outre-iner soieni rompus. Les dopoiiilles inortelles do rEinpercur 
et Taiglc linpcriale ni* reviennent I’exil qu’avec des sentiments 
d'aTiiour et (h* reconciliation . Deux grands penples sont laits pour 
s’enteiidre; et la glorieuse Colonne qui s^avS-nee heroincnt sur le rivage 
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commc un souvenir de guerre, devieudra mi monument expiatoire uo 
toutes VOS haines pussies. 

“ Villo de Boulogne ! que Najioleou aimait iant, vous allez etro le 
premier auneau d’une chmne ((ui renuir.itous lespouples t*ivilis6s; votre 
glpire sera jmi>6rissal>lc ; et la J?’rance votera dcs actions de graces 
k ces hommos gencreux qui les i)romicrs ont salue de lours acclamations 
noire dTa]X‘au d’Austerlitz. 

“ llabitaiits de Boulogne ! venez a moi, et ayez confianci^ dans la mis- 
sion providcntielle que m*a leguee Ic Mart^'r de Sainto llolcnc. J)u 
haut do la Coloiine de la grande armee le genie de rEmpt'rour vcillc 
sur vous, ct applaudit a nos efforts, parcequ’ils idont qu’un but — le 
bonheur de la France/’ 

The British people are, and have long been, in alliance with the 
French in judgment and sympathy : and they would be so il' the 
Emperorwere not. But it is a prodigious security and advantage 
that the existing ruler of France, who, as we have said, not 
apt to change his views, declared himself so long ago iii favour 
of w’hat is now the desire and decision of both nations. 

We close our retrospect of the politic-.d relntiiuis of tin* Ihiglish 
and French, by declaring our belief that the present alliauei* is 
independent oi* the particular person who conducts il in the name 
of France. The alliance would have taken place, no doubt, if 
the republic had existed at tlds hour. It is f(»rtunate that the 
interests of the Emperor lie in the same direction witli the con- 
victions and inclinations of the people ; it is fortunate that so 
unexc eptionable an opportunity offers itself for the usnrp«‘r to 
manifest his best qualities, and win personal (jonsiileraiuui, and 
acquire friends among tbe rulers of Europe. The ojiportunity is 
u god-send to liim who so lately wandered outside the circle of 
European ro) allies, all^of whom tunicd their hacks upon him. 
Since the war began, a manifest change has conic over ilie i-old 
and solf-i:ontajned man. There is a geniality of spirit and cheer- 
fulness of mRU*i(*r w’hich are new ;* and even his dull eye imd 
unpromising face have lightened up. He is a happitu* man, 
tremendous ais must still he lus anxieties as the one man respon- 
sible for tlie fate of a suffering nation, by whom he kmuvs 
liimscdf to he not too w'cll beloved, — not even tolerated, if they 
could lielp themselves. Tremendous as must be liis anxieties, 
his self-love is less suffering than it was ; and the consc([uence 
is, (tbe natural and ordinary consequence of improved luqquness,) 
the improvement of the man. The moral exhilaration caused by 
his new advantages is what his character most wanted, and his 
ecmduct as the ally of our government has certainly been excel- 
lent,— frank, sincere, decided, able, and liberal. However il may 
he about other matters, he may^bo ncccpt(»d as a true represent- 
ative of the Frenclyin regard to the Englisli alliance. And this 
is all that the English liave to do witli in act and speech. Our 
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n?ipfli|)oiirs know tlnit our convictions and symi^athios arc in 
favour of unlioiiiil sclf-^oMjrniwuit, local instead of ccutralized, 
and oFa fret*, press and liberty of personal action; and they know 
tlierelori! wliatc'cngraLubitionsfrom us are in store for tlieui wlien- 
ever tlicy obttiin tlioso blessings. Meantime, wo have only \o 
accept. thi‘ fact that their ruler is nominally the choice of their 
iiaiiou, hy a democratic vote ; and, while accepting that ftigt* to 
take care how we assume tlie acts of tlic man to be those of the 
nation. In regard to the English alliance, the case is happily 
very clear: and that it is so saves a world of inis(*hief and pain on 
hotli sides the Channel. 

Our survey of the relations hclweeii th(‘ two ct)unfnes, from 
the dawn of history to this d<iy, yields tlu*. all-inqiortant consider- 
ati<»n tliat we have entered upon a new period, from wlume con- 
ditions no arbitrary government, no power of human will whatever, 
can drive us back, 'fhe old uicetings and partings, the old peace 
and war, were ordaini‘d and accomplished hy external fitrce ; 
whereas now, all lutcmaiional a(‘tif)ii must proceed from within. 
Politically, the ground of sympathy is, (as wife shown ill IBtlO) 
attiichmeiil to representative institutions ; and two batioas enjoy- 
ing, or intcnuliiig to enjoy, such institntioiis, can never be driven 
into warfare by cxtin-nal conijmlsion. If they go to war, it will 
be on account of some quarrel between themselves. Commer- 
cially, they hecouK! more and more acivantageous, and even neces- 
sary to each other, with the progress of time, and the advancement 
of civili/ati(jn and inulual knowledge. Intellectually, tlu affini- 
ties which have once begun to work cim never be stopped. The 
only question in such a case is whether tlicre be affinity; a thing 
(»f which there is in this case no longer anv question. There has 
been for c.cntiirics a French and English alliance in thi' regions 
of scien<*e, and, such a hegiiiniiig once made, art and even litera- 
turo must sooner or later coiITib ii^ Tliis, hovvewer, is the last 
domain that will he conquered from the old world of exclusion 
and prejudice. As a whole, ihe two nations do not yet under- 
stand one another’s minds, or share one another’s tastes ; and the 
wonder would he if they did, considering how lately it ivas that 
the English in general believed Unit all Ereiichmen were always 
engaged in either dancing or cutting off people's heads, while the 
French conceived of us as always eating raw beef, or drowning 
ourselves in despair at our fogs. . We know a lady, still liriiig, 
who gives out very confidently Uiat all French people are frivo- 
lous ; and she evidently supposes jfll the men of that nation to be 
powdered and spindle-shanked, and all the women pattering about 
in high-heeled shoes. In the same way, wo find one popular 
French writer describing Uie three sons ^f Si|; Thomas Somebody 
as Sir William, Sir Henry, and Sir John; and another represent- 
jufcrtmw ftiMt 

« 3(3 •* 
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ing (in fiction, but gravely) Wellington as unsatisfied 'with^all lis 
honours, — with even being made Duke of York, till the rjrowning 
glory of being appointed Lord Mayor of London was slied upon 
him. There is more of this ignorance remaining in both coun- 
tries than it is at all gratifying to any body’s complncuncy to be 
obliged to admit. It is not twenty years since one of the wisest 
of ‘Apierieau philosophers discoursed to ns on the great new dis- 
covery wliieli remained to be made, in the exploration of the 
French mind. In his opinion, that mind was then altogether a 
terra incofinita to English and Americans ; and certtunly, to hear 
him discourse reminded us of Columbus in the convent, with the 
chart under liis hand, and his series of glorious evidences stream- 
ing from his eloquent lips. The inter^’ening years have accom- 
plished much ; but it will be a long while yet before Frencli and 
English literature arc to each other wliat the German and Italian 
are to both. 

In our opinion, the way to this result is not by direct effort, or 
in a direct course, but through another department. The (hun- 
mercial pednt of vi<*w seems to us the most important of all. in 
regard to the ^nglo-French alliance. The scientific men of the 
tw'o countries will always be comrades. Their alliance is safe 
enough : but they aiv few, and above the heads of the many. In 
the needs and pleasures of the multitude of both nations lies the 
broad ground of union which is least likely to be broken up by 
political accidents. 

TJiere no occasion for either people to be proud of Rn]>cri(>r 
wisdom in regard to the principles of commerce, in the olden lime, 
or at any lime. Doth nations had to “ live and learn," like i^yvr\ - 
body else ; and both jire showing now tiiul they have huuinMl to 
some purpose, tliougb a good deal remains to be done on both 
sides the water. We an* still'in want of French wines, to drive 
out the aleolioiic poisons whi^i afP such a eiirse to our country ; 
and the wine-growers of France have interesting facts to tell of 
the ])ressing need of the free intmluetion of some of our pr'>duots. 
If the two nations are attaining wisdom togetlier, they began their 
common ial career in a curious resemblance of folly. In lOril, 
the English Parliament passed the Nimgation Act, the object of 
which was to exclude the Dutch from our carrying trade: and in 
thirteen years more, M. Colbert aimed liis blow against the? 
Dutch in his famous tariff, by which be fully expected to secure 
the commerce, and promote the manufactures of France. It was 
not only in that clay, as we alf know, that statesmen concladial 
that injuring a rival w’as benefiting one's self, in matU^ra of trade*. 
The Dutch wrere duly injured ;ibut there remained to France and 
England, if no otliey common ground, that of perplexity, be<;ause 
tbej^did not gain what Holland lost, but found the miscliief some- 
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fiow^spreucliiig to commerce at large. The most emphatic lesson 
" ever given to Europe on this matter was by Bonaptu-te. His 
Berlin decrees and their o])eration will he (juoted to the (md of 
time as the proximate cause of that Ercc-trade whicl) will be re- 
cognised hereafter as the life and soul of international nlliimtie. 
Among the romance of history may be deposited the curious 
stories which have been recorded, and others which there are still 
living witnesses to tell, of the adventures of commerce duifiig the 
hist war. In Boumemie’s lilemoirs, some remarkable facts are. 
told ; and there is plenty of other evidence that dun’ng that 
period almost every man in Europe was a smuggler. But while 
British commodities found their way overvMrliere, with more or 
less iiii]>ediiiieut, trouble, and cost, France was well nigh ruined. 
While one Englishman kept five humlrcil horses, and set his 
pack-carriers converging from many odd outlying places towards 
France, and while another kei)t a multitude of dogs, to run to 
and fro aeross a frontier, and a third set u]) a do2)ut all alone in 
a wild island of a stormy sea, the grass w’as growing in the streets 
of Havre, thi^ harbour was cmi^ty, and avIioIv rows of warehouses 
and dwellings wx*re shut up. The taste for — evtjn the veryknow- 
ledgi: of — various colonial products was lost , so that, when, on 
till* downfall of IhjiiiiparU', the pro^isiou!ll government opened 
the ports to eoloiiial ]u*o(lucc, there was scarcely any demand, and 
the people wxTe aetiniJJy taught the use and luxury of such pro- 
ducts hy flic excessive chcapnc'^s wliicli riiiu(‘d the first importers. 
Bonaparte is wl‘ 11 known to ha\e kept a small loaf of hee^-rool 
Piigai under a glass shade on hi'^ mantel-piece, looking on it with 
fond complacency. 'I’hc haters of the Hourhous clung to their 
emperor’s attachment to beet-root sugar and commercial jirobi- 
bition, among other things ; and cxccssiVe was thuir consternation 
w.hon cane, sugar was selling in fheir ports at ono-third of a re- 
lunnerating price, from the provisional government having ripened 
l-hat coloiiittJ trade, before w’hicli hcet-voot sugar eaiiiiut stand. 
We. ourselves had little to boast of in those days, as to our prac- 
tice, though wc w'ore getting on in theory. Wc W'crc tree from a 
dilficulty whieli retarded the emaucipnlion of French r'ommr'vce 
to a late* date, if it does not still Avork in tliat direction. ]t is one 
consequence of the preponderance of an aristoeracy in England 
and of the mrmareliieul poAVor in Fi’anee, that our aristocracy are, 
or may ho, commercial, t>u connected Avitli commerce, Avliihi the 
French noblesse always AA’ere separated from it hy custom, and 
partially by law. Not only mu#it no French noble hr* concerned 
in commerce, but he must not connect bimsidf in marriage AAuth 
a commercial fiunily. When, therefore, the time an-iv('d for com- 
iiierco to become the social force and interest that it is, any anta- 
gonistic interest that would not be fcconcilcd Avitli it must go 
[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXITI.]^New Semes, Vol. VII. No. I. C 
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down before it. Thus it. is tljut while the Britisli aristocracy arc 
upheld in position and lortune by their connexion witlt coiunierce, 
the French noblesse ai’c bt'ccnie a mere name, — on instnictivo 
specimen of political »ind social helplessness. Some of them, of 
ancient and venerable name, may shrug tlieir shoulders at the 
mention of our Marquises and Earls of liondouderry and Jlurhum 
as great cotil-owners, and our Ashburtons imd Overstones as 
retired* merchants and hankers; but the question is, whether the 
. aristocracy cliooses to endure or to perish. If it happens not to 
think that honour requires suicide, it must comply witJi modem 
conditions of existence ; and tho more cheerfully it does s«), the 
better arc its chances of longevity. Our aristocracy has made its 
choice, as every order of society must, and all entire coiuniunities ; 
—to live under the conditions of society in modern times — one 
of which is the freest and fullest communication ot‘ benefits all 
round. 

Under this condition the Anglo-French alliance has been 
formed ; and it is obvious that an entire free trade bctwccjii tho 
two countries is essential to its perfeetjon and ])eniiaiJouet‘. Tt 
will he one of the marvels of histor)', buiiie day, that the ])arlia- 
ment of William 111. declared the trade with France lo bo a 
nuisance ; and that so lately as twenty years ago, our exports to 
France were less tluui (even then) to Turkey, and less than one- 
third of those to Italy. Such was the legitimate trade between 
two eouuirie.s which lie in sight of each other, uiid wbieli are 
eminently in w'ant of one auotlier's productions. France not only 
W'auts our cottons, but cannot manufacture cottons or otlur fabrics 
for herself without our iron and coal. Oiiv jauterv clays, too, 
furnish another mlicle which can be sold in France; for Je'^s iliaii 
half what uarilieiiware cuh be hail for on the spot. Theie is no 
occasion to ilescribe our ow'n need of Frencli products — the wines, 
brandies, silk aiuj^ lace fabrirs, ajid u^niultilude of articles of uso 
and ornaiiient. The amomit of smuggling going forw’ard across 
tlie Oluiiniel was enormoiit, up to twenty years ago, wbih; Iho 
legitiiuuti' trade was m) small that leii times ii.s ainouiit was 
crossing the otlier — the Irish Cluuiuel. So lately as nil Jh;U, 
we persisted inlaying uduty of above JUtper cent, higlicj- on French 
than on J^ortugiieso or Spauislj wines. So wo must take a largo 
share of blame t(j oursulves foi the grudging eonniierce which 
was the disgrace of both panirs in ihobt; days ; and if tin* French 
have been slow in following our lead in the course of free trade, 
we must remernherthat we, a mort*munufacuiriiig and eommereial 
peojile than tliey, set them an example at the outset, and for 
above a eeutiny', of a more vieg/us systt'm (»f resti*ictiou tliim 
Colbert * ver imagined. AVliat botli have to d*) now' is to tbniw 
open tludr mutual tradb ultBgether ; and it was agreed a year ago 
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^ the ITrencli authorities and some qualified English in- 

vcfttigat(j)*8, that whenever we remove the duties on French wines, 
tlie i'rench government will act liberally in regard to oui* cottons, 
coal, and iron. All advocates of the Anglo-French alliance must 
apply tliemselves to obtain free trade in wines. • 

Are our readers aware that tho revenue from imported wines 
has remsined stationai'y for a quarter of a century, wltile jSDpu- 
lation has in that time more tlian doubled ? They must all know 
what horroi-s arise from spirit-drinking in our islands; but have* 
they ever considered bow largely that peniicious indulgence would 
bo superseded by wholesome rofreshmont, if the immense variety 
of light French wines wi;re freely admil.tod, which are now passing 
out of growth in favour of wheat and other cereals, for want of 
our demand ? The French are not very good agriculturists, but 
they are capital vrine-growers ; and Mr. Oliveira has made known 
the cruel facts of their privati<ms and losses tlirongh our wine- 
duties. llis reception by the mcrcliaiits of Bordeaux last year 
showed hcAV strong was the dt^sirci for free trade there ; and in 
the I'oiuNe of his tour through tho soutli (tf France, he gathered 
facts whicli encourage us to hope that th<>* household consumption 
of wiiolesoiuo wines may ore long relieve us from the horrors of 
the gin-piilace, and the spectacle presented by the country becr- 
sltop, wliore the labourers get their stouiaciis destroyed by the 
drugged beer wliieh stupefies their heads. Sir. Oliveira learned 
that tlierc aiv numberless ^^u•ietJl•^ of w’iiies grown, or ready to he 
grown, in Tranee, of wdiieli ni»thing is known here, hut which 
would suit our eliiuato and taste as well as those which are known. 
The giowtb of these might be increased to any extent ; but, as 
we will not take those wdnes, tlie quautit-y grown is only for local 
or a ^erv iiaiTow eoiumercial consumption, and the vines are 
]<u]1(mI u]) to make wav for wlieaf. The evidence of Baron Olauscl 
de Cleranl before the Win? Jluties tJoinniittea in agrees 

with all lliati Mr. Oliveira's statements in Parliament have un- 
folded. The witness says : — “ Wine is not of limited produetion 
in Iranec. 'fne ground that is fit to j)ri)tluee wine is now' tilled 
with eorn, hecau'^e wine does not serve, tlieni well (does not 
unswor); hut as soon as the priee rises, the ground would, by a 
very eiiiwip operation, be converted int') vineyards. That has 
been done viuy often in France, especially in the part of tlio 
country J inbabit. You see. the ])eo]>le engagt*d in the wine 
trade continually digging up the vines and sowing eorn, and then, 
when pvic(‘S rise, or there is ftii increase in the demand, they 
plant the vine again, and in three years the vine produces. He 
had no doubt, lie said, that Franco lumld supply wine enough to 
sustain our present revenue at. one shilling a gallon — the quantity 
required for that being five times the iiresenl importation. He 
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had no doubt that, even if we lowered the duty in tliis way of. the 
wines of all Europe, France could soon undertake to keep up <tUr 
revenue by her own supply alone. If this be true, for what an 
injurious interfereiioc with French industry are w-e responsible 
by our wine duties! And, as for our own industry — ^\^diat an 
amount of our products would not our ncip^hbours demand, in 
exclwiiiffc for their wines I And this, we must remember, w^as 
said in 1 before the imperial goveniment had had time to 
-show the disposition wliicli they have ^nce practically manifested 
to relax restrictions on commerce. It was before the manufac- 
turers of Rouen and other places had let us know their o]iiuion 
that they can compote with British cottons at a low duty ; an 
opinion which threatens no liarm to us, but promises us mucJi 
"ood as lies in fostering the willingness of the govcrnmeul to 
rei)eal or reduce existing duties. It is believed in France that 
the manufacturers engaged in the woollen and worsted fabrics 
will tell their government the same thing. 

But we are noi writing on tariffs, except collaterally ; and we 
must check ourselves! Suffice it that the war of tariffs, which wa'^ 
once as fierce a^ilie other wars between the two <*,oun tries, is at nu 
end ; and we must strive to piit^nn end to the tariffs too, or to as 
much of them as can possibly be speedily remitted. We eonli- 
dently anticipate tins being done. The French authorities are 
willing ; and they have made considerohle reductions already. 
Our goveniment appears to be willing; and the (’liancidlor of tin* 
Exeberpier was prudently placed in a position of silence last year 
by Mr. Oliveira’s discretion ; and he remains therefore at libiTty 
to say and dt» wdiat lie thinks right, after a year of the I'rench 
alliancf. Already dispos^ed in faMinr of the wise eornmercial imd 
financial course, lie cannot but he fortified in it by tbc ])oliti<:al 
considerations of the present tim6. If wo add to our blockade of 
Russia a vast rck'ast* of, aud st^ulfRi to, French and English 
industry, wc shall be at once strengthening oiir control over the 
disturber of national security, mid increasing the stamiiia of 
international peace between the two greatest countries in llic 
w'orld. 

This commercial r» cijirocity, free and beneficent, is an in’e- 
vocable progress in the philosophy and fact of Anglo-Frcncli 
allituice, arising, not from the convenience of kings, hut from (he 
desires and instinct'^ . of tlieir peoples. Alliances by external 
force are over for ever ; and that by interior growth has fairly 
begun. Commerce is an evidenedof this, and will be its security 
}^a*its aliment. Tlie same interior growth will accomplisii the 
iipdWfioInble alliance of the genirs of the two counties. The 
free soil, the common ^ ground, which the scientific men of the 
two nations have had too much to themselves, will now be thrown 
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open to a wider intellectual union. There will not only be a 
li» reciprocity of the gifts of the earth, but of die richer gifts 
of the human brain, — of the national genius of each country. 
The means cannot long be wanting when the proclivity is deter- 
mined ; and the personal and epistolary intercourse requisite to 
the fusion of minds easily and surely follows upon the libera- 
tion and expansion of commerce. To facilitate this intercourse, 
something remains to bo done on both sides of the cSannel. 
One of the first favourable^ reports heard in this country about* 
Louis Napoleon was, that he intended to abolish the passport 
system. Whether ho never intended this, or changed his mind, 
we do not know; the thing has not b(‘en done. There is no 
occasion for us — or for any Englishman anywhere — to prove the 
hopeless badness of tlie passport system. It is enough to say 
hero, tiuit that system hangs on the weak point of the Anglo- 
French alliance, of which we shall have to sjieak presently; and 
that, j)reciscly as far as it goes, it introduces precariousness into 
the relations of the two peoples. There is no mode of human 
relations, perhaps, in wliich small irritatioi^s go for so much as 
in the intercourse of long hostile, and newly reconciled peoples; 
and the amount of irritation inflicted by the passport system is 
so groat, that the French govonimcnt would surely not persist in 
it for a day, but for the impossibility of extricating it from the rest 
of the despotic and centralized method of which it forms a part. 
Wc, on our side, have something to do. Some time since wo 
should have had a line subject for remonstrance with oii^ oto 
authorities about the intulerahlo vexations of our custom-house, 
(quite as bad as tin* passport system, except tliat the trouble 
occurs only oucc in a journey;) but, bj^d as the method yet is, 
and 8hd as is the spectacle of the irascible foreigners who may 
s/ill bo doily seen, at one or Another of our landing- stations, 
expressing their sufferings iThdei; perplexity mid^dehiy, something 
has been donf3 in the way of iinpro\ emeu t which warrants our 
hoping for more. When free trade has received the extension we 
anticipate, there will be an end of these custoiu-house grievances. 
When, again, the conflict on behalf of natjoiial liberty which has 
made us allies, htis attained any one of its stages or periods, 
there Jiiust be liberty of travelling on J’rcnch territory, — under 
wliat difficulty and at whose expense will appear when the time 
comes. 'J’he thing will be dope ; and then*fore, whatever stands 
in tlie way of it must succumb ; — ^a serious cousiderati<m for the 
authorities who maintain such A restriction after its removal has 
been disemssed, if not promised. 

From the time tliat London and Paris first spoke and replied, 
to each each other by the submarine telegraiih, the question of 
cheap postage was virtually decided? Tliat postage is cheaper 
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than fonnerly, and likely to he cheaper still, is not enough. We, 
must liave the penny race. No doubt, the daily epistolary iuffir- 
eourse between London and Paris is greater than between London 
and Dublin or Edinburgh; and the disproportion is immensely 
incseasod when our provincial towns are included in the view. 
Every old cathedral city, and every new manufacturing town, 
and every area sprinkled witJi county families, must send more 
letters to Pitris than to Dublin ; and the prospect of increase is 
- immeasiuubly greater. There can be no valid excuse tliereforo 
for cliarging ten times as much postage to Paris as to Dublin ; 
and the allied rulers had better consider at otice about removing 
this barrier to intercourse, and therefore drawback upon alliance. 

So much for the methods. As for the results of intercourse, — 
we see some very pretty sights already. It is pleasant to see (»ur 
deliglitiul Crystal l^iiace hand sm-nuously improving themselves 
by the example of the bund of the Imperial Guides. It is pleasant 
to think of that Imperial band playing at Windsor Castle, for the 
gratification of tlie Queen. Tt is more, than pleasant to see tlicit 
leader, in the name of them all, turning (»ver tlieir well-earned 
rewards to the Patriotic Fund. It is mf)re than pleasant to st*e 
the English at Boulogne, admiring the French comp, asso<*iating 
meiTily with the troops in their quarters, and checriug thiir ma- 
noeuvi'os at r(‘\iew. As for tlie brothorliness of the annios at the 
sent of war, it is far too animatiiig and deeply interesting to bo 
spoken of in ordinary terms of jdensure. And so it will lx* with 
those future rcf iprocities which the next generation may witness 
and enjoy, if we and they so strengthen the weak point of the uF 
liance as to ensure its srahility. When the two peoples thoroughly 
enjoy one another « literature, and appreciate one another s vnews 
of art, of morals (<in(f cannot say much at present for the javva- 
lent philosophies of cither), and especially of life, in its individual, 
political, and social relations, l1i|i hifEnin race will iiave made a 
great step onwards, and life will have become richer and wiser to 
many more millions even than those who inhabit the mo foremost 
countries of the world. 

Many in botli countries see and bedievo all this: and after saying 
it to each other> they sigh. And why? 

Because, before such good things can come to pass, there is 
something doubtful and formidable to be gone through. The two 
peoples are tending together towards n grand future, on which the 
rising national hope is shining gh»riouslj ; but between tlie tra- 
velling hosts there is a gulf,-— oP'which some people now think 
** the less said the better.” In us, however, siuveying and ex- 
hibiting the conditions and tendencies of the age, it would be on 
Mt of unfaithfulness to^ ignore that chasm, and to pretend that it 
is just the same thing whether the two parties pay mutual cour- 
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n-crofis it or tmvel side by sddo. The gulf of the salt deep 
litiS boen conquered. Our elec^tric wires run under it, and our 
navies ride above it. But the gulf which separates the sym- 
pathies and action of a free and enslaved nation has neither 
bottom nor surface, and is absolutely impassable. If tlie French 
people were to be regarded as really and hopelessly subjected to 
the despotism of an absolute ruler, tJiere would be no ^possi- 
bility of an alliance with us, like that of which we have been 
treating. JJut they and we know that they are not permanently • 
subjet-ted to a despotism. The? great and fearful question is 
whethtM* their Emperor knows this too, and frames his intentions 
accordingly. If he believes that he is df)ing well to subject the 
iVencli nation to an iron control fVir a time, on account of former 
political failures, and (aware Low skilful and noble those people 
are in defying and punishing tyranny) purposes to convert their 
bondage into freedom hy gradnul (‘mancipation, wc can only 
say that the prosum])tion tliat lie is abh* to aebievo tliis uiighty 
yet delicate transformation implies a consciousness of j)ossessing 
an amount of wisdom, ns well as of power,* which no precedent 
justifies us in ascribing to him, and that until tlm dangerous ex- 
periment shall have heeu actually eondiietcd to a successful issue, 
tlie Anglo- Fivnch alliance lias after all hut a, precarious tenure. We 
will do all in ourjiower to preserve it, in hope of heitcr days for our 
neighb(jurs ; but it would hv. rank unfaithfulness to them, and 
treason to the great cause which unites us, to pretend that any 
alliance hetwoeii a free juid a fettered nnri(»n can be secure Cer- 
tjiin as Euglislmieu led that a conti^st cannot he far off between the 
views ol' tho ruler Trance and the will of its people, — they ii&k. 
With wliieh ])arty is our alliance, wlvui it ceases to be praeti- 
cuhle with botli V" There is no doubt about the answer. Our 
nlliniice is wuth tlie people : — witli their Kraperor as long as he and 
tlie people are of «)ne accoriT^ — lifter that, with»the people. But 
the coinjiaci is made hy the Emperor, and in his own name : and 
here is the weak point of the alliance : and on it hangs, as we 
have already intimated, tlie whole nuiehinery of his absolutism, — 
which is a WTight too tremendous ftjr any. alliance to be expected 
to bear. Wc Englisli have our own cause for humiliation, and 
plenity of it, — bumiliation that, at this time of day, vre should he 
laying the great causes of European freedom at the feet of Aus- 
tria., — right in her path — for her to pick up or kick a hide, as it 
may suit her oouveiiionce. We must amend this, and the Erencli 
people must win freedom at hoftie, before the new blessiug of our 
alliance can be secure to ourselves, or w'O can have any confident 
hopo of doing our duty to Eufe^o at large, w’hoso destinies now 
appear to be dc^positedin our hands. , 

Wliat that duty is may he said to die completely illustrated by 
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a combination of the works which head this article. The hi/>tory 
of the reigns of the two last Bourbon prinoes exhibits the anoniiilies 
and impracticable and injurious projects to which tlie European 
peoi)les in general, though the French in particular, were sub- 
jected by the abuse of the opportunity of tlie peace of 1815- 
Tlie work is able, full of information, and consequently, very 
interesting, wliile it fills ii gap which remained after all the spe- 
cial iiaiTativcs of the time. Count Krasinski's pamphlet is no less 
'Striking and impoitant than his sagacious and licart-warined 
vaticinations always are. Mr. Oroive's history prcs(mtH, cleni-ly 
and vividly, an important section of the past. : the ( fount’s work 
sets l)cfore us the proper aim for the future ; and in the “ Annual 
Eegister " "we find the records of the diplomatic events wbieli pre- 
ceded the war. Count Krasinski alludes, at the (dose of his work, 
to the great scheme of European pacification, ilii' conception of 
wliicb is assigned by some to Henri IV., and by others to (iuct?n 
Elizabeth, but in whicli it is known that they cordially agreed ; — 
a scheme f(»r so contiolling the eneroachments of Austria (tho 
Eiissia of that day) to leave the way open for the representation 
of the wimts and feelings of the nations in a jx^miaueiit eoiigrcss, 
which bluaild liave full power of action, as well as arbitration. 
In reference to tliis, the Count says (p. 1)2); — 

‘‘ If such a feeble voice as mine could ever reach the throne of tho 
monarchs in wliose hanils l^mvidenee has now placed the (h^stinies of 
Europe, I would say to the Elect of the French nation, ‘Sire, two 
hundi'cd tliousand Folisli lives have been clieerfully sacriticed, under 
the banners of ropubliean and imperial Franco, as a pricH) for the 
future restoration ol their countiy. An envious fate did not allow 
Napoleon 1. to accomplish* this great act of justice and wisdom. It 
has been re^»ervcd to you, Sire — you, who have achieved a nobler 
triuin])li than all the conquests of 3 'qjjr great predecessor; for you 
have gained the frlviidslii]) and esUem of his most furniidable rival.’ 
No le>ss glory is it to Queen Victoria to have inaugurated a new period 
in modem history, by the establishment of ' a cordial union between 
the two most powerful and civilized nations in Europe (whose divi- 
sions had been the source of so much misfortune to humanity), and a 
mutual contidenco bftween their governments, such as liad not ex- 
isted since the days of Elizalieth and Henri IV. Why should not 
therefore the present Anglo-French alliance accomplish that splendid 
scheme, devised l>y tho geniu.s of those two great sovereigns, for the 
establishment of the peace of Europe bu a solid and permanent founda- 
tion, but the execution of which, sjiH}>ended by tho death of Eliza- 
beth, was prevented by that of Henri IV. at the very moment when 
h*j was about to begin it? The restoration of Poland must form an 
iudispensahle part of such a setteihe, as* being the only moans of 
eflhctually couuterbalanoipg t^e power of Kussia (which, even after 
its reduction, will be considerable,) by covering Europe from the 
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fial^ to tlie Black Sea, and allowing the development of the 
Christian populations, from the Danube to the Mediterranean, free 
from llussiau influence, and in a manner accordant with the intercsta 
of true civilization, as well as the peace and security of Europe.” 

So much for the sovereigns. As for the peoples, they should 
remember that a nation is an aggregate of individuals, every one 
of whom has n duty in the matter of this ollianue no less indi- 
vidual than his relation to it. If all French and English men 
aiiid women (with very few exc(^ption8) disliked one another but a 
few years ago, it is necessary that, as individuals, they should now 
letirii, without any exception at all, to appreciate one another in 
that fairness and geniality of spirit which is sure to bring liking 
after it. If there are any of us old enough to have some of the 
ancient prejudice (dinging to our minds and feelings — prejudice 
fj'om which a younger generation is frc'c ; or, if we have damped 
snnm youthful fen'our or dimmed its liberality by the infection 
of our own distaste, let us grow wiser, and be at once more 
dutiful to tlu^ spirit of our time. In order to grow wiser, perhaps 
we could hardly do better than ri'cur to a Itttle parnhlo, spoken 
some tiine since, on the borders of Wales, hy an itinerant pn^aclier 
of th(' Kvangelical Alliaiic(j: — “I was going tovrards the hills,” 
lie said, “ curly oms misty morning. I saw something moving on 
a inoiuitain side, so strange- looking that 1 took ii for a monster. 
When I came nearer to it, I found it was a man. When I came 
up to him, I found lie was my brother.” 
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S ONCIS and Ballads are likely to be long the only forms in 
which Poetry will he generally and popularly lecognised ; 
they convey ideas higher indeed thaij tht^se eut(‘rtaincd by the 
vulgar, hut still within reach of their understandings ; they axe 
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expressions of natural feelings common to the whole htiunaii, 
race, but clothed in the most stnking or pathetic language ; they 
demand no delicate organization, no spiritual capacity for plea- 
sure or seusitiveness to pain, no rapturous passion, nor any clia- 
raoteristic of the poet himsoli', in order to be felt in all their 
strength or sweetness; the native emotions of love imd hate, 
of fear and valour, of content and jealousy, and sometimes of 
patriotism and race-antipathy, ore the judges to wliich alone Uiey 
make appeal : their construction is of the very 8inipl(*st, and tlioir 
rhytlim often abrupt and harsh ; essentially dramntie, they linvo 
small regard for the unities, and hiiny us from place to place, 
and from period to period, without apology, and almost without 
remark ; the speakers are rarely introduced to us, and are dismissed 
without any ceremony : it seems in that storm and roll of theirs 
there is no good footing for such iinieiiities. 

The Ballad, fosterfaUier of the enrlit^st indications of martini 
spirit in our remotest ancestry, hurst from the throats of thou- 
sands as tliey rushed naked into the strife; tlu* promoter of 
revelry and wassail, ‘it was welcomed hy tlic c^onrjiierors at night 
upon the dcalh-strewn field ; the cxalter of worth Jind glory, it 
was liynmcd over the coipsc of the fallen w.vrrior — high comfort to 
the living and high tribute to the dead; tJio minstrels who sung it 
were protected and caressed, their skill thought half divine, and 
their jiersoiis held inviolable. In ancient days to bard, and to 
bard alone, there was no need of sword (►r spear. He ilmt sang 
to every heart was welcomed by every hand ; he that drew tlie 
smile Mild tear had never cause to fear the frown ; mid i*\eTi 
amidst a liostilc host, and in an enemy's country, no mnii w'as his 
foe, and his liaip was shield to him. Tliere are no less than 
three rcinurkahle instances of this in curly Knglish history. 
When Culgrin, chief of tlie Saxons, was shut up in York hy 
Arthur, the iiiva?ler's brother, Jfahllfiljdi, wishing to bring him 
news of expected succour, disguised himself us a hnr])er, and 
entered the British camp ; he was hospitably received, liithough 
of course known to be of the liostilc nation, and remained there 
for some days, until singing near the walls of the city, lie made 
himself known to m sentinel, and was drawn up hy a rope in the 
night time. The beautiful story of our own king Alfred is, as it 
deserves to be, familiar to us all, and learnt by heart ; how lie 
forsook tliat little swamp-cncircled isle, and the scanty band, tlie 
sole possession and only subjects hd't to him and took his min- 
strel w*y to Gutlifum s camp ; thi lleufen waved sullenly above its 
worshippers, but gave no sign ; it foresaw the issues of fights, but 
ki^w not the harper from the king; so, througli lliat same min- 
strelsy was the foul Danish bird “ maiTcd in claw and clipped in 
wing” for ever. Herlofl', *king of tb(* JJones, himself played a 
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' part in the camp of the English king Athelstan. These 
ftulions were certainly all heroic and praisewo^iy ; but dtingei*, so 
long as the disguise of minstrel was effectually kept up, there 
was none. 

The delight of our forefathers in the ballad, and its power 
over their feelings, is unquestionable ; but it must be admitted 
that, in England at least, the quotation of Fletcher of Snltomi’s, 
that “the song writer is of more consequence than the* law- 
giver/’ could never have been literally true. It must be remem- 
l)ere<l, too, tliat die singer wasi to the full as much indebted to 
his mubic as to his words. Danish Scald, Saxon Gleemon, 
Norman Jlymour, had each his stringed instrument. It Avas with 
harp in baud that the faithful Blondel traversed over half Europe 
in security, and found our Lion in the Austiian toils, and set 
him free. Music is an “ open sesamnm” to the “ savage breast” 
of far greater potency than song; and to this day it is observable 
that, the jjiost poj)ular ballads of the people are hy nr) means 
the best, hut are those which have her^n set to the best music. 


So Jong as the ra.ee of minstrels lastcMl, they never seem to 
luiA’c coiimiitted their ballads to Avritiiig tliemsekes, and what 
copies are yet prr’.servod of them were doulalcss taken down from 
tlieir iiioutiis; hut as gJeeman and troubadour disappeared, the 
ballad writers — who wrote songs merely for the press — increased 
and multiplic'd. 

'riu‘ prcAalciico of the iii^rtlieni diulorji, says Bishop Percy, in 
tliese ballads, proves their pojiularity in llial district to have been 
far greater than in the south. The miustrels of “the north 
uouuti'ye" are so called by wav of emimmec, and their themes are 
nobler and their sentiments more chivalrous than those of the 
other bards: tlie raid and the combat are subjoets foreign and toO 
ftnajioiis for these, and they eonhne themselves to songs of the 
afl'i ctions, or to the praise of fl W i U ‘P^>rt.s. The gnmd heroic song of 
“ tjlievj Cliase, ' or, as it tvas originally called, “ The Hunting in 
the Cheviot,” was perliajis the most popular of the early ballads ; 
it S(#oii finds the killing of its “ fattiste hartes” but tame work, 
and rushes into tlie battlefield. It is written in the very coarsest 
and broadest northern dialect. ** T never hetu'd the old song of 
Pcrcic and Douglas, ” sa)T5 Sir Philip Sidney, “ that T foiinil not 
iny heoi-t moved more than with a trumpet, and yet ’tis sung but 
by some blind crowder, with no rougher voice than rude style; 
which, being so evil apparalled in the dust and eobw'cl) of that 
uncivil age, what would it Avorfc, trimmed in tlio gorgeous elo* 
quemee of l^indar?” 

Their boautifiil ballad of “llobin-Hood ’ has even now some 
favour among the people of the south, yhe opjircssri'e forcst- 
hiws Avliicli Avere set at nought by that t)old outlaw, have not been 
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so utterly swept away, but that the discomfiture of the 4^mQ ■ 
keeping sheriff in the last verse is warmly welcomed : — 

But he cold neither runn so fast, 

Nor away so fast cold ryde, 

But Little John with an arrowe so broad, 

He shotte him into the backe-syde.” 

A glorious life indeed seems Kobin’s to have been in the green- 
wood, and his bugle sings freshly and cleai'ly still. A modem 
poet of great excellence, although he could not have written such 
a breezy ballad as “ Bobin-Hood,*' fitly bewails those bygone 
times. Those hours 

. . . . ^‘buried all 

Under the down-trodden fall 
Of the leaves of many years. 


Never more may we behold, 

Little John or llobin bold ; 

Never one of all his clan, 

. Thrtimming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile. 

To fair hostess merriment, 

Down beside the pasture Trent : 

For he left the merry tale, 

Messenger for spicy ale,” 

Of the authors f»f the more ancient ballads we know scarcely 
anything: their biographies however were probably but little 
different from tliose whjch we possess of their later brethren. At 
first the wits and rhymesters of their native village, they gradually 
enlarged the circle of their famb ; having experienced the delight 
of being listened to, the desir^jTflf?cascd for multiplying tlieir 
hearers, and by personal travel through the adjacent country, or 
by the assistance of volunttuy amanuenses, they made their lucu- 
brations knowTi to entire districts without any help from print. 
Such a bard was Thomas Uoggart, who died in his native vale 
of Troutbcck, in Westmoreland, in the beginning of the last 
century. He was uncle to tlie great painter, Hogarth (properly 
Hoggart), and as critical an observer of nature as his nephew 
himself, albeit he had but a naiTow field to view her in. If 
any one was hardy enough to break through any decorum of 
old and established repute — if any one attempted to overreach 
his neighbour, or cast a leuring eye at his neighbour’s wife— he 
was sure to hear himself sung over the whole parish — ^nay, to the 
very boundaries of the Westmoreland dialect. The sermon of 
the village parson was fih: less dreaded than the lash of this 
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Himpl\ snlirist. His taleuts, however, were very fur from beiiiff 
cbntiued to the ineideuts of his native place. 

“ 1 myself,” says Adam Walker, a peripatetic lecturer on Natural 
l*hilosoj)hy, in this same Troutbeck, about 1750, “ had once the honour 
of acting a ]>art in one of his plays, called ‘ The Destruction of Troy;’ 
it was written in metre, much after the manner of Lopez de Vega, or 
the ancient French drama. The siege of ten ^’’ears was all represented, 
and every hero was present in tlic ]nece. so that the dramaiis 
included well-nigh the whole parish. The stage was a scaffolding of 
boards ])laeed sir f(*et high, upon strong poles ; the greeu<>room was 
partitioned ofl‘ with the same materials ; the ceiling was the azure 
canopy of heaven ; and the boxes, ]>it, and gallery were laid into one 
by the greiit Author of Nature, for they were the green slope of a 
great hill. There were more spectators, for three days together, than 
all the London theatres can liold, and let me add, no audience was 
ever half so pleased.” 

^Jiiny of Hoggnrt's eflusions arc to this day to be found in 
MS. among the Westmoreland mouutnins ; but liis forte — with 
tlie cxceiJlioii of the live-aet tragedi<*s that took three days in 
acting — seems to liavo been epigrams ratlier tJiiiii ballads. The 
most favourite ballad-writer of the north, was Rolft.Tt Anderson, 
of (''nrlisle, who died in lH;t3. lie is an admirable exponent of 
the manners and customs of liis couiiirymen, and of their p(»eulnir 
modes of expression and thought. It ^^ouhl he better for many of 
our good northern friends if tliey voiild take to heart tlic lesson, 
as well as hear in memory tlje vords, of his 

JWOIIXKY AXD M\TIV. 

Young Mary 'was bonny, an* cheerfu* as oiiie, 

Young fFwohniiy was lu^ty, an* 'iveel to be seen ; 

Young Mary was ay the furst dancer at parties. 

Young Jwohiiiiy had won moniu belts on lh(* green. 

Some years they wer sweet hei^s, an’ nw'olish’ti In- neybors ; 
Tiraul fw'ok >vad hwoast o' lis^air wi girt glee,* 

Still Jwohnny thowt nin o’ the warl leyko young Mary, 

And Mary thowt Jw'ohnny aw she wish’d to sce- 

A scoop of gud yell pruivos a i)ur body’s comfort, 

But wac attens mouie that drink till hlin’ fou ; 

Y'ouiig Jwolimiy ac day off wi’ big to the markid:. 

An* drank w'id some strangers, hut hwtlo drecnit how'. 

At midneet. the horse gallop’d lieame, but iia(* Jwohnny; 

The thowt mcade his father an’ family weej), 

They sowt, an’ that mwoniin the corp fan in Eden, 

Below the green busses that nod ow're the deep. 

Oh ! sad was the father, relations, and Mar^ 

The croose-house was crowdet by beatli aul au young ; 

Nowt pass’d at the burryiii, but sorrow an’ w»ecj)in’ ; 

The grave-digger sceght when the yefth down he flung, 
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Tlid parson luikt dull when he read over the sarvice, 

Fwok aw say he niver was seen sae afwore, 

An ippitaph now our hu*n’d schuil-maister's WTitten, 

Yen letter nac hced-sten in Englan e’er wore ! 

' Aul Gibhy he gowls, an’ ay talks ov lost Jwohnny, 

An sits on his greave, and oft meks a sad moane ; 

• Young Maiy, the flow’r ov aw flow’rs i* the parish, 

[N’e’er hods up her head sin dear Jwohnny is geanc. 

The dangerous yell-house kills monio gud fellows, 

Owro oft lur’d by gamlin, or weyld wicked sang ; 

At fair, or at market, young lads when theer seated, 

Bemember peer Jwohnny, whee that day did wrang.** 

We have heard his simple “Eeed Robin " sung in an outhouse 
upon the Fells to a party of sporting dalesmen by a country lad 
in a manner that moved both performer and audience to tears. 
Certain it is that song has far higher a])preciation about tlie 
Border than elsewhere in England, and highest wli«*n across it. 
The peasantry in those parts, iijxui the w])ole, live hotter, work 
less, and enjoy life 4nore than any in the kingdom. Auld wife's 
hakes, revels, and merry-nights are frequent and w(*ll attended in 
the Fell distri(?t, and song is as native there as its sun -dew. 
Nevertheless the popular comic ditties of the day — sentimental 
and patriotic strains, and the like — gcnenilly make their way to 

canny Cumborland and her sister counties. We hoard two 
rougb-'lookiug hrollicrs from Torver once (perhaps tlio least civi- 
lized plni‘»* in tho northern wilds), standing upon the seats of a 
dnnciiig-room, sing “In a (’ottage near a Wui>d " in ])arts, and 
quite ctuToclly. “ Tho Soldier’s Tour,’' “ The Ivy Green," “ Tlic 
Standard Bearer.” and “ I’m afloat ” are all by tliis time popular 
favourites among the liills. 

Irom the absence ]m)bahly of anything like want nr scarcity in 
those parts, thejndbul litcratiir^S^c iiortli Inis hut a \i‘ry sliglit 
smack of p(ditical sarcasm; quiet hits at obnoxious local giandoes, 
good-humonroil banter of the parson — ^uol so liigli a:*d mighty 
thereabouts but tliat he is generally present to enjoy it — and 
insidious comparisons with folks in “towii,” by whicli tho dales- 
men don’t mean London but Ciu‘id ((Carlisle), are its hittiTcst 
eftbrts. One song (autlior imknown) is iJways to be hi'ard at the 
great “clippings/' and excites boundless approbation, beginning: 
A parson oiict* had a remarkable foible 
Of loving good liquor far more than his Bible, 
flis noiglilnnirs all said kc was much less peqdext 
> In handlinf^a tankard than handling a text, 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 

the gist of whicli lies jn the parson’s reply 1(» his wife, who, wdicn 
the pigs hod set his ale*' running, and ho stormed and swore, 
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remidflod liim of liis owii laudation of patience and recommenda- 
tion to take Job for our example in his last sermon, whereupon 
ho denies llie application to his own case 

For Job never had such a cask in his life. 

• 

Sung as this generally is with a great deal of sly humour and 
suggestive emphasis, it “ brings down the house.” ^ • 

“ The Fisliers Welcome ” is the best Border ballad — on the 
English side of it— that we have heard sung by peasantry ; it is, 
of course, j)i*ofcssedly after Bums, but has exquisite patiios and 
an 'll! common esprit de atrps of its own. It is written by Mr. 
Doubleday : — 

THE nSItE&’S WELCOJIfE. 

Wc twa ha’ fiebed the Kale sae clear. 

And streams o’ mossy Bccd ; 

We’ve tried the Wansbeek and the Wear, 

The Teviot and the Tweed ; 

An’ w’c will try them ane<j again. 

When summer smis arc tine ; 

All’ we’ll throw the flies thegithcr yet. 

For the days o’ lang syne. 

^Tis moTiy years sin’ first we sat 
On CtKjuet's bonny braes, 

All’ mony a britlier fisher's gane, 

An’ clad in bis last elaiths ; 

An’ we maim follow wi’ the lave, 

Orini IK'nth lie heucks iis a’ ; 

But we’ll hae anither fishing bout 
Afoit' we'i*c ta’cn awa’. 

For we ai'C hale andhearty baitb, 

Tln»’ frosty are ou^^ws. 

We still can guide our fishing graitli. 

And climb the dykes and knowes ; 

Wi*’ll mount our creels and grip our gads. 

An’ throw a swee]>ing line. 

An’ we'll hae a s])lash amang th^i lads, 

For the days o’ lang syne. 

Tho’ (’heviot’s top l>c frosty still, 
lie’s gi’ccn below tbt? knee, 

Sac don 3'our ])laul, and tak’ j-oui* gad. 

All’ gae awa’ wi’ me.* 

Come busk your flies, my auld compeer, 

AVe’re fidgen a’ fu’ fain, 

We’ve fished the Coquet monv a ygar, 

An’ we’ll lisli her ance agail). 
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An hameward when we toddle back, 

An’ nicht l>egins to hi’, 

An' ilka ohiol maun hac his crack, 

We’ll cnick aboon them a’, 

Wlien jugs are toomed and coggens wet, 
I’ll lay my loof in thine ; 

We’ve shown w’c’re gude at water yet, 

An’ we’re little warse at wine. 

We’ll crack how mony a creel we’ve filled, 
How mony a line we’ve Hung, 

How mony a ged and saumcn killed, 

In days when wc were young. 

'Wc’ll gar the eallants a’ look blue, 

An’ sing anither time ; 

Tliey’re bleezing, aye, o’ what they’ll do. 
We’ll tell them what we ve dune. 


This ballad, and almost all Anderson’s, are popular beyond the 
Tweed, and are sung with Bums and Mothenvell and the best of 
company ; nevertlioless it is fur better to Lave the bard of (him- 
berlaiuVs introduction to “ them twa,” than that w'c should pass 
the fixed gulf from the other side. 

Wliat Beranger is to tlic French, Burns is to the Scottish nation, 
and sometliing nn>re. The works of the tWmer are not (‘ertainly 
fit to lie where the latter’s tiro said to he, “ at the right hand of 
every peasant, and nvrt Ids Bible," As Itnms is one of the 
greatest, so do we believe liim to be one of the wisest and purest 
teachers that ov**r a people had. Tlie inflii(*nc‘e bis lioiisebrdd 
popularity has bad upon the national ebanictcr can beiirculy be 
overrated; drinking in Jiis wisdom with their mothers milk, and 
year by year progressing in knowledge and love of him, it is 
iio maiTcl tlnit tlio youth of Scotbuid are not surpassed for 
probity and ho^^our ; tender lojfjpKirdciit patriotism, and tleoj) 
liiimanity arc tuuglit them from their earliest years in songs 
that are far wiser than sermons, in lessons that have cliamis for 
the most idle. What volumes of moralit y are eouttiined in these 
two verses, stored in the memory of almost every Scotchman ; — 


The sacr«d lowi? o’ weel-placed love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it ; 

But never tempt the illicit rove, 
Tho’ naethiug should divulge it ; 
I waive tho quantum o’ tho sin. 

The hazard o’ concealing ; 

But och ! it hardens a’ within. 

And petrifies the feeling ! 


Against hypocrisy and bla.spliemy, wliat canon law can have 
more force than this f — * 
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The great Creator to revere 
Must sure become the creature ; 

But still the preaching cant forbear, 

And ev’n the rigid feature ; 

Yet ne’er with wite profane to range 
Be complaisance extended ; 

An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Deity ofiended ! 

What injunction respecting domestic love could be laid more 
tenderly and more effectively than his “ John Anderson my Joe’*? 
What more indignant protest for independence con there be than 
his ‘^For a that an* n that”? — 

Tlic rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The mau’s the gowd for a’ that. 

And what a huge nugget of gold was this great bard himself ! 
Even when least pure what an alloy was his! How many 
amongst us would gladly liavo gotten “ foil ” with him could 
they have had the cliance, not excepting the Provost of Edin- 
burgh himself, upon a Sunday’s eve ! • 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa’ • 

A cuckold coward loon is he, 

Wha first beside his chair sliall fa*, 

He shall be king amang us three ; 

We are na fou, we’re na that fou, 

But just a drappie in our ee, 

The cock may craw, the day may daw’, 

And aye wc’ll taste the barley bree. 

Next to Bums in popularity amongst his countrymen stands 
tlie Ettrick sh(»pherd, “ O, Jeanic, tlieve s naething to fear yo ** 
is perhaps the most favourite love-song in Scotland, and deserves 
all its fame. As usual in such* cases, it runs to a fine old air 
(" Over tho Border ”), that oji^^ay “ croon ” it jto oneself by. 

O, JEAKIE, thebe’s EAETHINU TO PXAB TE ! 

O, my lassie, our joy, to complete again, 

Meet me again i’ the gloaming, my dearie ; 

Low down ill the dell let us meet .again — 

0, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye ! 

Gome, when the wee bat flits silent and eiry, 

Come, when the pide face o’ Nature looks weary ; 

Love be thy sure defence, 

Beauiy and innocence — 

O, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye ! 

Sweetly blows the haw an* the rowan-tree, 

Wild roses speck our thicket sae briery ; 

Still, still will our walk in the greenwood be— 

O, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye ! 

[Vol. LXm. No. CXXIIL]-^New Sebies, Vol. VII. No. 1. B 
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List when the blaekhird o’ singing grows weary, 

List when the beetle-bee’s b^le comes near ye, 

Then come with fairy haste, 

Light loot, an’ beating breast — 

0, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear yet 

Far, far nill the bogle an’ brownie be, 

Beauty an’ truth, they dare na come near it ; 

Kind love is the tic of onr unity, 

A’ maun love it, an’ a’ maun revere it. 

’Tie love makes the sang o’ the woodland sae cheery, 

Love gars a’ Nature look bonny that’s neai- ye ; 

That makes the rose sae sweet. 

Cowslip an’ violet — 

0, Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye ! 

It is James Hogg himself, if we remember right, who gives us 
this excellent test for knowing a true balJud when wo see it “ A 
man may be soir mista cn about many tilings, sic as yepics, an 
tragedies, on’ tales, an* even lang set elegies about the death o* 
great public characters, au hymns, an' odes, tui’ tlic like, but he 
canna be mista'en about a sang. As sune ns it’s down (»n the 
sclatc, T ken wliether it's crude* bad, or iniddlin*. If any of tbo 
twa last 1 dight it out wi' luy elbiov ; if the first, I copy it o’er 
iuto ^vrit and tlien get it afl* by heart, when it s iis sure o* no’ being 
lost as if it war engraven on a brass plate. For though T hue a 
treacherous memorj’ about things in ordinar’, a my happy snugs 
will cleave to my heart to my dying day, an’ I should ua wonder 
gin 1 war to croon a verse or twa frae some o’ them on my 
deathbed.” 

There are few indeed of the slicpliord’s heatliery songs that wc 
would wish to “ diglu *out wi’ our elbow.” Ibit the teiiderest 
ballad in the Scotch or any other language to our heart is one of 
William MothenvcH’s ; far inferioiirto Burns in strength and to 
Hogg in spirit, * ^ 

My held is likc» to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break ; 

I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 

I’m dyin’ for your sake ! 

has a pathos and solemnity out of the reach, or at least as far as 
the reach, of either. We have heard it sung in the liowhmds by 
many H manly voice, but rarely indeed unto ilie end; its con- 
tinual and yet not wearisome appeal to the gentlest and pitiliillest 
feelings of our nature can search y ho resisted by the hearer and 
far less by the reciter, from the first ro(]uest of the dying girl 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let pe shed by your hair, 

And look hUo the laoe, Willie, 

1 never shall see mah* 2 
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<b farewell adjuration 

But, oh remember me, Willie, 

On land where’er ye be ! 

And, oh think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee ! 

And oh, think on the canid, gaiild moola 
That file my yellow hair, 

That kias the cheek, that Idas the chin. 

Ye never shall kiss mair ! 

An utttjr sileucc and tears ore the usual and fittest applause Uiis 
song rocenvos from the prudentest and least personally concerned ; 
with w'liut awe and shame must it stnko the seducer and her who 
is ai inither yet nae wife !” 

Tho uuld song of “ Fy, let us a’ to the Weddin',” an excellent 
good one before, hais been still better “ ii(*w buskit ” by Joanna 
Baillie, aind promises to become one of the most popular of Scotch 
coiiviviail s<»iigs. Among political, or rather party ballads, 

JJouni«i Dundee ” holds the higliost pbicc, Tlaousands of us 
atro acfiuaiiuled willi its stimng strains, aind yet how few retain 
the glorious words, each like i\ bb>w in jest given witli the riaat 
side of the concpieror's sword. We recollect endeav(»iiring to per- 
suaade the Duke’s piper ait Inverairy to pbiy ns this tune, aind 
locf'iviug for answi.T tlnit it w.is no tbo custom of the Campbells 
to give praise to ibci deil. Mary Kusscll ^Mitford, in her *' llecol- 
lectioiis fif a Literary Lib', ' assuivs us that aifter much useless 
search for a |)rinted co])y of tins song, she was obliged to take it 
down from the nioutli ol'one who saing it. A still finer war ballad 
tbaiTi Bonnie Dundee,’ and miidi less known, is The Battle *)f 
Naiseby,” by Tliomais Baibiugtou ^Iiic-auJay. It forms one of ai 
}»rojeeted ^ries of “ Songs of ibuCi\il AVavs" published iii Mr. 

Knight's ]Vraigazine*'inimy ago,amd is supposed tube hymned 
by “ Obtidiab Bind- your-kings-iiPclittius-imd-your-nobles-iii-links- 
oi-iroii, Soijeimt in 1 neon’s regiment.” Why it is not thought 
worthy to be bound up with The Armada,” and aind 

the *• Lays ” themselves, our readers will marvel with ourselvt?s. 

TUB BATTJJ5 OP NASEBY. 

Oh, wherefore come yo forili in trinra])h from tlie Noi*tli, 

With your hauids and 3’^our feet and y^our raiment all rtxl ? 

And wherefore doth your rout scud forth a joyous shout ? 

And whence be the grapes of winepress which yo trcawl ? 

Oil, evil W'as the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

And crimson was tho juice of the vintage that we trod : 

For we trampled 011 the throng of tlie haughty and the strong. 

Who sate in the high nlaccs and slew tho saints of God. 

• D a 
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It was about the uoon of a glorious day in June 

That we saw their banners dance and thdr cuirasses shine. 

And the Man of Blood was there with his long essenced hair. 

And Astley and Sir Marmaduke, and Bupert of the Bhine. 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his sword, 
liie General rode along us to form us for the fight, 

When a murmuring sound broke out, and swell'd into a shout, - 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant^s right. 

And hark ! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line, 

For God ! for the cause ! for the Church 1 for the laws ! 

For Charles, King of England, and Bupert of the Bhine ! 

The furious German comes with his clarions and his drums, 

His bravoes of Alsatia and pages of Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks ! grasp your pikes ! close your ranks I 
For Bupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

They are here ! they rush on ! we are broken I we arc gone ! 

Our left is borne^ before tbem like stubble on the blast ; 

Oh Lord put forth thy might ! O Lord defend the right ! 

Stand back to back in God's name, and fight it to the last. 

Stout Skippon hath a wound — ^the centre hath given ground — 

Hark ! hark 1 what means the trampling of horsemen on our rear ? 
Whose banner do 1 sec, boys ? *tis he, thank God 'tis be, btiys ! 

Bear up another movement. Brave Oliver is here. 

Their heads «all stooping low, their points all In a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the accurst. 

And at a shock have scattered the Forest of bis Pikes. 

« 

Fast, fast the gallants ride in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, pfedestiifed to rot on Temple Bar ; 

And He — he ti^rus and flies I sl^ppp talihosc cruel eyes 
That bore to look on toilurc and &ar to look on war. 

Ho ! comrades, scour the plain, ere ye strip the slain, 

First give another stab to make your guest secure : ' 

Then shake from slcQves and ])ockets their broad pieces and lockets, 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the 2 >oor. 

Fools ! your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts were gay and 
bold. 

When you kissed your lily hands to your lomans to-day ; 

And to-morrow shall the fox from her chambers in the rocks, 

Lead forth her tawny cubs tc^howl above tlie prey. 

X Where be your tongues that late mock’d at heaven, and hell, and fate. 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your blades ; 

Yom* perfumed Aatin« clones; your catches and your oaths; 

Your stag^lays aiwf your sonnets; your diamonds and your 
spades? 
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Diwii, down, for ever down, with the mitre and the erown ; 

With the Belial of the Court, and the Mammon of the Pope ; 

There is woe in Oxford halls : there is wail in Durham's stalls ; 

The Jesuit smites his bosom, the Bishop rends his cope. 

And she of the Soren Hills shall mourn her children’s ills, 

And tremble when she thinks of the edge of England’s sword ; 

And the kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they hear • * 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the houses and the word. 

• 

Observe the exquisite snarl of the Puritan us he recites the lofty 
names of tlie cavaliers, and his stopping to reflect upon tlie 
“ Uiilovoliness of Lovelocks even while npostropliiziug “ the Man 
of Blood ! ” A stem yet spirited ballad sncli as this, written by a 
man like Macaulay, would have had great weight in those times 
he sings of, hut the civil Avturs had no such poet. 

The only popular song in England that ever rose to tlie dignity 
of a great political agent was the famous “ Lilli Burlero.” Burnet 
says of it : “ A foolish ballad was made at tliat time, treating the 
Papists and chiefly the Irish in a very ludicrous manner, which 
had a burden said to be Irish words, Lcro, Lcro^ Lilli burlero/' 
that made nu.impres.sion on the army that cannot he imagined by 
tliem that saw it not. The 'whole forces, and at last tlie people, 
both in city and country, were singing it perpetually. And 
perhaps never had no sliglit a thing so great an effect.'’ It was 
wiitt(3n by l^ord Wharton on the occasion of Talbot, Earl of 
Tyrcounel, being mada lieutenant of Ireland, and it certainly 
conduced to the revolution of 1()88. The words are iJmost blieer 
nonsense^ and the last two verses will amply suffice : — 

Dare was an old ]>rophecy found* in a bog, 

Lilli burlero, bulleii-a-la. 

Ireland shall be ruled l)y an ass and a dog, 

Lilli burlero, if<r^'’?#n-a-la. • 

And now dis prophecy is come to pass, 

Lilli burlero, bulleii-a-la. 

For Talbot’s do dog, and Ja — s is de ass, , 

Ijilli burlero, bulleu-a-la. 

The celebrated party song of Boyne Water,” to tliis day the 
great orange ditty across the Channel, is hut little indebted to 
poetry for its success, but ballads of that nature in Ireland are 
for the most part very eloquent and lieiy : it seems as if that 
•country’s wrongs were really too great to be stated soberly, and 
were most fitly and naturally poured forth in song. ” The Croppy 
Boy,” a ballad of *98, by Carroll Malone, has even now, in 
that unhappy isle, a fatal attraction and dread signiflcance. 

Soggarth aroon ” (Priest dear) by John Bauim, tlie poet, par 
excellences of the Irish pe^^ontry, although also of a party cha* 
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racier, deserves the place it holds in the great worm hearts his^ 
countrymen. 

THE CfiOPPY BOT. 

Good men and true in this house who dwell, 

To a stranger houchal^ I pray you tell 
Is the Priest at home ? or may he he seen ? 

I would spi^ak a word with Father Green.” 

The Priest’s at home, hoy, and may be seen ; 

’Tis easy speakmg with lather Green ; 

But you must wait, till 1 go and see 
If the holy Father alone may l)e.” 

The youth has entered an empi^ hall — 

What a lonely sound hath his light foot-full, 

And the gloomy chamber's chill and bare, 

With a vested priest in a lonely chair. 

The youth has knelt to tell his sins : 

“ Nomine the youth begins ; 

At Mea culpa ” he beats his bn^ast, 

And in broken murmui-s he sjK^aks the rest. 

“ At the siege of Ross did my Sillier fall, 

And at Gorey my loving brothers all. 

1 alone am left of my name and race, 

T will go to Wexford and take their ]>lacc. 

“ I cursed throe times since last Kaster-day — 

’ At mass-time once 1 went to play ; 

1 passed the chm’chyard one day in haste, 

Am I forgot to ]jjay for my mother's rest. 

1 bear no hate against li’wg tlung, 

But I love my country a hov^ my king. 

Now, Father, bless me, aillrtet me go, 

To die, if God has ordained it so.” 

The Priest said nought, but a rustling noise 
Made the youth look upward with wild surprise : 

The robes were off, and in scarlet there 
Sat a yeoman captain, vith iieiy glare. 

With fiery glare and with fury hoarse, 

Instead of hlossing, he breathed a curse: — 

/l^was a good thought, hoy, to come here and shrive, 

' SiP one Short hour is joua time to live. 

" Upon yon river three tenders float, 

The VxyeMi^s in one if he is not shot — 

We hold .his hetuse ^or our Lord the King ; 

And^ amen say I, may all traitors swing !” 
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At Geneva Bairack that yoiingp man died, 

And at Passage they have his body laid. 

Good people, who live in peace and joy. 

Breathe a prayer and a tear for the Croppy Boy. 


SOGGABTH ABOON. 


Am T tlic slave they say, 
Soggarth aroon ? 

Since you did show the way, 
l^i^jcrarth aroon. 

Their slave no more to be, 
"While they would work with me 
Ould irehind’s slavey, 

Soggarth aroon r 

Whj not her poorest man, 
Soggnjlh aruou, 

Tiy and do all he can, 

Soggarlh aroon. 

Her cojiiiuauiLs to fulfil 
Of his own heart and will. 

Side by side with you stiU, 
Sbggarth aroon r* 

Loyal and brave lo you, 
Sogirarth iu*oon, 

Yet Im* no bliivc to you, 

Soggarth aroo'ii, 

Nor out of fear to you. 

Stand II j» so near to yon— 

Och ! out of fear to you, 
Soggarth aroon? 

Who ill the winter night, 
Soegarth aroon. 

When the coidd blast did bite, 
Soggarth aroon, 


Came to my cabin-door, • 
And on my earthen floor, * 
Knelt by me sick and poor, 
Soggarth aroon ? 

Who on the marriage-day, 
Soggarth aroon. 

Made the poor cabin gay, 
SoTCc^h aroon. 

And did both laugh and sing. 
Making our hearts to ring. 

At the poor christening, 
Soggarth aroon ? 

Who as friend only met, 
Soggiprth aroon; 

Never tud flout me yet, 
Sfiggarth ai-Oon, 

And uhen inv hearth ^yas dm, 
Ciiivo, M hile tiis eyes did brim, 
M'hiit 1 should give to him, 
Soggarth aroon ? 

Oeh ! you, and only you, 
Soggarth aroon ! 

And for Hiis I was true to you, 
Soggarth aroon? 

Tn love tliev’U never shake. 
When for Ould Ireland’s sak^ 
Wh a true part did take, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


The poems of Thomtis Mo7>lyi are well knowmto all our readers 
fur better than to the poor themselves : a sentimental song-maker 
of the highest merit, he was not a ballad-writer for the people. 

Sublime was the warning which liberty* spoke," written to the 
most 2>opular of melodies, has never superseded the original 
“ Black Joke,” “ Go where glory waits thee," ‘‘ The last rose of 
summer," JSvelyn’s Bower," and the like, familiar sounds as they 
appear to our drawing-room ears, arc not household words fimongst 
peasants : the wittiest poet perhaps tliat ever sang, his son^ have 
hut little humour, and that is the only form of tlie ridiculous 
which the masses appreciate : know no ballads more effective 

(within fashionable limits) aided by a grand piano, good 
society, and a singer in white muslin, but much misdoubt their 
iniLuence when the performer is some JoewBaggs and the instru- 
ment an accordion. Tliis one song oi his country^man’s, Thomas 
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Davis, who wrote “ not wisely, but too well,” stirs our heart's 
blood and heightens our pulse (and that too in spite of our 
distaste to its sentiments) more than the whole garland of the 
famous Irish Melodies.” 

f 

POOTEKOT. 

I 

Thtice, at the huts of Foutenoy, the English column failed; 

And twice, tlie lines of Saint Antoine, the Dutch in vain assailed ; 
For town and slope were filled with fort and flanking batteiy, 

And well they swe^ the English ranks and Dutch auxiliaiy. 

As vainly through De Barries wood the British soldiers burst, 

The French artillery drbve them back, diminished and disper^. 
The bloody Duke of Cumberland beheld with anxious eye, < 

And order^ up his last reserve, his latest chance to try. 

On Fonienoy, on Fontenoy, how fast his generals ride ! 

And mustering come his chosen troops like clouds at eventide. 

Six thousand English veterans in stately column tread, 

Their cannon bla^ Jm iK>nt and flank, Lord Hay is at their head : 
Steady they step adown the slope, steady they mount the hill, 
Steady they load, steady they moving right onward still. 
Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy, as through a furnace blast. 
Through rampart, trench, and paJiaade, and bullets showering fast ; 
And on the open plain above they rose and kept their course, 

With ready fire and grim resolve, that mocked at hostile force ; 

Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner grow their ranks, 
They break as breaks the Zuyder Zee through Holland’s ocean 
banks! 

More idly than the suipmer flics, French tirailleurs rush round ; 

As stubble to the lava tide, French squadrons strew the ground ; 
Bomb-shell and grape and round-shot tore, still on they marched 
and fired; 

Fast, from oaclf VoU^, grenadiez^nd voltigeur retired. 

** Push ofl, my houseWd cavalry !” King Louis madly cried : 

To death they rush, but rude their shock, not unavenged th^ died. 
On, through the camp the column trod, King Louis turned his rein; 
** Not yet, my liege,”. Saxe interposed,/^ the Irish troops remain ;** 
And Fontenoy, fSmed Fontenoy, had been a Waterloo, 

Had not these exiles ready been, flresh, vehement, and true. 

‘‘Lord Glaze,” he says, "you have your wish; there are your 
Saxon foes I” * . 

. Marshal almost smiles to sep how furiously he goes ! 

fierce the look those exiles wear, wlio’re wont to be so gay! 
"I^^The treasured wronp of years are in their hearts to-day; 

The treaty broken ere the ink wherewith ’twas writ could dry; 
Their plundered homes, tl^rir ruined shrines, their women’s parting 
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Their priesthood hunted down like wolves, their country overthrown ; 
Each looks as if revenge for all were staked on him alone. 

On Fontcnoy, on Pontcnoy, nor ever yet elsewhere, 

Hushed on to light a nobler band than these proud exiles were. 

• 

O’Brien’s voice is hoarse with joy, as, halting, he commands, 

“Fix bayonets — charge!" Like mountain storm rush on these ^ery 
bjftids ! • 

Thin is the English column now, and faint their volleys grow. 

Yet mustering all the strength they have, they make agu^t show. * 
They dress their ranks ui)on the hill, to face that battle-wind ; 

Their bayonets the breakers* foam; like rocks the men behind! 

One volley crashes from their line, when through the surging smoke. 
With empty guns clutched in their hands, the headlong Irish broke. 
On Fontcnoy, on Fontcnoy, hark to that fierce huzza 1 
“ lieveugc ! remember Limerick ! dash down the Sassanagh !" 

Like lions leaping at a fold, when mad with hunger’s pang, 
night up against the English line the Irish exiles sprang ; 

Bright was their steel, ’tis bloody now, their g^s are filled with 
gore ; 

Through shattered ranks, and severed files, and trampled flags, they 
torn; 

The English strove witli desperate strength, paused, rallied, scat- 
tered, fled ; 

The green hill-sido is matted close with dying and with dead. 

Across the plain and far away ])assed on that hideous wrack. 

While cavalier and lantassin dash in upon their track. 

On Fontcnoy, on Fontcnoy, like eagles in the sun. 

With bloody plumes the Irish stand ; the field is fought, and won ! 

$ 

Tn Ireland, indeed, for the best (and the worst) reasons, political 
ballads are far more popular than with us ; the sole representative 
of that class in KnglauJ which con be said in cgiy extended sense 
to bo universally sung, and which has for its apparent object tlie 
setting class against class, is that fine ballad of Thomas Holcroft*s, 
Gaffer Gray." This song is written in dialogue, after the fasliion 
of a. very numerous class of south country ditties; when thus 
divided they are generally recited by different persons, and afford 
something of a dramatic scene: we have often had to sit out 
a representation of this kind in blank verse — a great favourite 
in Berks and Wilts — colled “The Husbandman and the Sarving 
Mon." It is of no merit, to be sure, but of interminable length, 
and the applause, which we m^st heartily joined in on the first 
hearing, for a reason of our own, is deafening at the conclusion ; 
partly through our indiscretion on this occasion, but oftentimes 
through its genuine good reception, it was encored. 
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GAFFEB GBAT. 


Uo ! why dost thou shiyer and shake. 
Gaffer Gray, 

And why doth thy nose look so blue ?*’ 
*^*Tis the weatW that’s cold, 

For Tm grown very old, 

And vny doublet is not ycxy new,' 
WelU-day!” 

' Then line thy worn doublet witli ale. 
Gaffer Gray, 

And warm thy old he^ with a glass.^ 
** Nny, but credit I*Te none. 

And my mon^s all gone; 

Then say how may that come to pass ? 
Well-a-dayr 

“ Hie away to the house on the brow. 
Gaffer Gray; 

And knock at the joUy priest’s door.” 
“ Hie priest oftim preaches 
Against worldly riraos ; 

But ne’er gives a mite to the poor, 
Wdl-aAy!” 


" The lawyer Inrcs under the hill. 

Gaffer Gray, [front.” 

Warmly fenced both in back and in 
“ He will fasten his locks. 

And win threaten the stocks. 

Should lic ever more find me in want, 
j Well-a-day!” 

I ” The squire has fat beeves and brown 
Gaffer Gray, [ide, 

Andtheseason will wclcomeyou there.” 
" His fat beeves and bis Deer, 

And his merry new year, 

Arc all for the dash and the fair, 
Well-a-day !” 

”My keg is but low, I confess. 

Gaffer Gray ; [live.” 

Wliat tlien? while it lasts, man, we’ll 
The roor mmi alone. 

When he hears the poor moan. 

Of his morsel a morsel will give, 
WcU-a^y !” 


In most of the agiicivltural districts Poacher" certainly 

hears away the hell of popularity; and altliough again in tliis 
case the tune happens to be especially good, the fact is not 
imwTirthy of notice : although every vice to which fleah is liable 
has-been again and again castigated by the rustic muse, we never 
read a song tliiit reprobated the practice of poaching ; there If 
of course no particular harm about this Aiclody, hut it is never 
sung at great men’s fe^itivols, sery^ants’ hall hospitalities, har- 
vest liomes, and the like, when the Old English Gentleman" 
and “ Twas merry in the hall" ire substituted; but at a “faiste" 
or ” revel” of thoir own, the peopfcTjoin in chonis witli nothing 
so readily as, 

For it’s my delight on a Bhinj night, in the season of tho year. 

"The high mettled rac^r" of Charles .Dibdin is always followed 
by bursts of applause; that great song-writer appears to liave 
succeeded in touching wliatevor chord of national feeling he 
essayed ; his poems strike us less as the highest attempts of a 
medium poet than* as the careless performances of a master of the 
aTt.« Next to the dramatic form of ballad, the fabular is most 
in rustic districts; one*of these, ^'Tbe Hamet and the 
^PPe," is not without some humour, which the exceeding broad- 
.jlhss of the dialect is probably intended to heighten ; its moral is- 
identical with the thoiipand and one which the legal profession 
has served to point. * ^ * 



Browning — Tennyaon^Itogers — Wordsworth 




. !F£[E HABKET AKD THE BITTLE. 

A llamct zct in a hollow tree— 

A proper spiteful tVoad was he — 

And a merrily zang wliLLc a did zct, 

TT.*_ _!• ^ ^ bogoiiei; 

>0 


Ilis si 

•* Oh, who’s zo bowld and viercc as I?| 
1 Years not bee nor wapsc nor vly.^ 

A Bittlc up thuok tree did dim. 

And scamYully did luk at him, 

Zays he, “ Zur Hamet, who guv thcej 
A right to zct in thnek there tree ? 
Although you zengs so nation vine, 

1 tell 'co iVs a house o* mine.** 


Be off, and leave the tree to me. 

The mixen’s good enough vor thee/* 


Just then a Yuccle painin’ . * 

Was axed bv them their cause to tij; 

“ Ha, lia, it*s very plain,** zays he^« 

** They’ll make a vamous munch for me/* 
Ilis bill was sharp, his stomach lear, 

Zo up a snapped the codlin pair. * 


MOBAB. 

All you az be to law incliued. 

This leetle story bear in mind. 

The ilarnct’s conscience velt a twinge. For if to law you ever gwo. 

But, grow in’ bowld wi’ bis long stinge,; You’ll find they’ll alius zarve ye zo; 
Zays lie, “ Possession’s the best law, j Yoill meet the fate of them ere two, 
Zo here thee shasu’i put a claw ; j They’ll take y’r cwoat and carcass too. 


Tlio Ploiighslmre of Old England/’ by Miss Eliza Cook, is a 
m diitible specimen of agricultural ballad, oji^d is one of llic most 
retjoived fonipositions of that favourite of the public. The critical 
miud may be astonished at the success of this larfy’s verse, but if 
circulation be a test of poetic nunit, “ not a bard in all tlie 
couutiv is so gretit a bold ns she tl)e l)attle songs, principally 
of a marine character, from her pen, assisted by Mr, Henry 
EusscUs muhie, have been tninj 2 )eted tliroughout the length and 
breailtb of the bind : if indeed cireumstanccs should ever arise to 
iKicesbitaie the British public to send some Tyrtceus to the .vars, 
ousting our eyes over tl^j whole range of modem bards (and of course 
exc^e 2 >ting the j)rofessed heralds of peaccO, they light at last on a 
fciiiulc foiTu, and our hean would he decidedly given, after the 
chissio manner, in favour of the Witness of Miss Eliza Cook. 

Tliat fine chorus. 

Marching along, fifty score strong 
« Great hearted gentlemen singing this song, 

might well awake the hope of a great ballad-writer rising up 
amongst us, but yet Mr. Hrowning, who has been so long n vext 
question with the critics themselves, is scarcely likely to become 
less tlian “ caviare to tlio multitude.” The man who wrote “The 
Queen of the May” and “The Lord of Burleigh” may find his 
way to tlie hearts of the lower classes one day, hut long before 
that time the laureate's laurel will ndom other and meaner brows 
than his it now encircles. Tllb author of that faultless ditly, 
“ Mine he a cot beside the lull,” will never be of great acceptation 
in tlie lowly dwellings he so clegimtly depicts. The wnriter 
of the “ Jjyrioal Ballads,” even in his owy beloved lake country, 
has hot superseded its native uncotith melodists; the maker 
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and enricher of that district, just as Hcott was of the country 
around die Trosachs, he is spoken of with great respect and' 
reverence by all his countrymen, but he is never sung. Inten- 
sity, gracefulness, learning, and pliilosophy seem to be for 
from advantages to him wlio would become tlie people's poet ; 
to be a little ^ead of popular feeling ; ta possess the newspaper 
facukv of catching the first indications of a furore to have a 
quick 'ear to the earliest prelude of a grievance cry— these are tlie 
<great requisites of the present ballad-writer : the more of the 
poetic feeling he possesses in addition, so long as it does not 
interfere with distinctness, or cause him to drop for an instant 
the real business of the song, the better, and before and above 
all things let him look for a good tum.^ 

The greatest song-writer for die people was, beyond all question, 
Thomas Hood: he felt their wrongs and sorrows most keenly 
us a man, and not as a pardstin, and described tiiem with die 
greatest poetic eloquence. “ The Song of the Shirt,” considering 
the particularity and narrow scope of its object, is an utterance 
in behalf of the poor unequalled by any in the language for sim- 
plicity and pathos. His “ Bridge of Sighs” is a universal teaciiiug 
of Chrisdan tenderness wordiy and most needful to be listened to 
by the whole Bridsh nation, and by its women most of all ; the 
etfect of both 1ms been very great in rousing the sympiitbies of 
the higher classes for their suflering brothers; but, nevertheless, 
the great majority of his countrymen have never heal'd of either 
Hood or his songs. He has founded a school, however, diat bids 
fair for greater favour. We have beard several ballads of the 
following kind, but none nearly so excellent, sung, not without 
evidences of sympathedo indignation, amongst the rural districts; 
parochial management is rarely of the best, and abuses are often 
prevalent that are as readily called to the mind of an overseer by 
being recited under his window as. ift any other fashion. “ The 
Pauper’s drive” is of great power, and combines sad truths with 
a kind of terrible humour much after die manner of Hood him- 
self; we could not jiersuade a certain authoress — the most 
eminent of our acquaintance — but that it was “ Hood’s own." 
It is written by Mr. Thomas Noel. 

THE rAUl*lB’s DRIVE. 

There's a grim one-horse hearse *in a jolly round trot i 
To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot ; 

it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 
to the dirge that the sad driver sings. 

Battle his bones over the stones ; 

He’s ovJj a pauper, whom nobody owns. 
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Ob where are the moumerB ? alas ! there are none; 

He has left not a gap in the world now he’s gone ; 

Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, or man : — 

To the grave with his carcase as fast as you can. 

Kattle, &c. 

What a jolting and creaking and splashing and din I 
The whip how it cracks and the wheels how they spin ! 

How the dirt right and left o’er the hedges is hurled ! 

The pauper at length makes a noise in the world. 

Eattle, 

Poor pauper dei^nct ! he has made some approach 
To gentility now that he’s stretched in a coach ; 

He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last, 

But it ^vill not he long if he goes on so fast. 

Battle, &e. 

But a truce to this strain, for my soul it is sad 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Should make, like the brutes, such a desolate end, 

And depart from the light without leaving -a friend. 

Bear softly his bones over the stones ; 

Though a pauper, he’s one whom his Mafer yet owns. 

Sarcastic ballads of this kind afe however far more popular iu 
the maimfacturing districts. Ebenezer Elliot did good seiwice to 
the cause of reform and against the corn-laws in those ports by 
an unsparing use of these formidable weapons. The poetiy of the 
gifted blacksmith generally has tlus riglit ring of the true rretol, 
but Ills songs for the people are especially forcible and full of hre. 
That famous coinbustibhi of liis, “ The creed of theOaniiy,’' is very 
much ill the miumor of the great song- writer of France, and must 
have found at one time a great sufficiency of fuel ; “ Oh Lord 
bow long !” “Drone vemis Worker,” and “ How different,” are all 
such “ burning words as tyrants quake to hea*.” Another bring- 
ing forth indeed have such ballnds as these fi*om those of the 
Pastoral North : what a contrast between the existence of such a 
man as Hoggart in his pcaccfiil Westmoreland valley and that 
exhibited in tlie life of the latest iieople’s poet, Massey. 

“ Bom in a little house, tlic roof of which no man could stand 
upright under ; at eight years of age earning his meagre living 
in the adjacent silk mills ; rising at five and toiling there til) 
half-past six in the evening ; seeing the sun only through factory 
windows, breathing an atmosphere laden with oily vapour : what 
a life for a child !” The mill is4)umt down, and the children hold 
jubilee (and who can wonder ?) over its blazing ruins. 

“ I have had no childhood,” says Gemld Massey himself ; ever 
since I can remember I have hod the aehii^f feiu* of want throbbing 
in heart and brow ; the child oorrfbs into the world like a new 
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coin tlie stnmp of God upon it, and in like manner as tho 
Jews sweat down sovereigns by hustling them in a bug to get 
gold dust out of them* so is the poor man s child husUed and 
sweated down in this hag of society to get wealth out of it.” 

Now Ebeiiezcr Elliot has truly said ‘that poetry is impassitjned 
truth, and the mechanic must needs utter it in tlie shape that 
touches Ins own condition most nearly — the politicoL It is no 
wonder then with “ Tom Paine, Volney, and liouis Blanc for 
• political instructors,” and the French revolution of 1848, 
scaiTcd and blood-burnt into tlie very core of his being,” that 
tliis ballad of “ Our fathers are praying for pauper-jiay,” sliould 
have been written by Gerald Massey and sung by. his fellow 
labourers. 

Smitten stones will talk w’th fiery tongue, 

And the worm, when trodden* will turn ; 

But, cowards, ye cringe to the cruellest wrongs, 

And answer with never a spurn. 

Then torture, oh tyrants, the spiritless drove, 

Old England’s Helots will bear t 

There’ll no hell in their hatred, no God in their love, 

Nor shame in their dearth’s dcspaii'. 

For our fathers are praying for ]iauper-pay, 

Our mothers ivith dekth’s kiss are white ; 

Our sons are the rich man’s serfs by day, 

And our daughters his slaves by night. 

The tearless arc drunk witli our tears : have they driven 
The God of the poor man mad ? 

For we weary of w^aiting the help of Heaven, 

And the goes still with the biul. 

Oh but death for £*ath, and life for life, 

It were better to take and give, 

With hand to throat and knife to knife 
Than die out as thousands livtt ! 

For our fathers are praying for pauper-pay, 

Our mothers vrith death’s kisr* are wdiite, 

Our sons are tlie rich man’s serfs by day. 

And our daughters his slaves by night. 

ft 

Fearless and few were the heroes of old. 

Who played the peerless part ; 

We are fifty-fold, but the gangrene gold 
Hath eaten out Hampden’s heart ; 

{jWith. tlieir faces to dongef, like freemen they fought 
With their daring, all heart and hand : 

And. tlie thunder-deed follow’d the lightning thought, 

.When they ^ood for their own good land. 

Our fathers ore prating, &c. 
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’Vhen tlic heart of one half the world doth beat 
Akin to the brave and the true^ 

And the tramp of Democracy’s earthquake feet 
Goes thrilling the wide world tlirough — 

We should not be Hving in darkness and dust. 

And dying like slaves in the night : 

But, big wim the might of the inward “ must,*' 

We should battle for Freedom and Bight ! 

For our fathers are praying, &c. &c. 

What a “ Hymn for Lammas Day ’ has that martyr in the 
cause of Chartism, Mr. Ernest Jones, indited for his physical 
force brcihren ! 

Though the ditch be wide, the fence be high, 

Th<*re’8 a spirit to carry us o’er ; 

For Ood never meant his people to die, 

In sight of so rich a store. 

Aiml(‘ss and yet vindictive as are tlie ballads of both these 
nullions, they hear the impress of honest eanu-sUiess throughout. 
There must certainly still exist sonje cruel wrongs amongst tlie 
people wliich the staff* of flu; special has not utterly ench»inlcd 
away, or we should sscarcely iind t\V.o such men lashing themselvea 
into these fits of iit*. Nc'vcutbelcss, we arc not to suppose our 
mechanic fritnds ore quite cram full of this sound and fury — not 
“ signifying nothing," indeed, hut much eyciy way, yet of no pos- 
sible benefit to singer or bearers ; humour, requiring as it does 
sonic leisure both of hand and brain, can scarcely be supposed 
to be luxuriant as a native production where so much lias to 
be done and thought; but our manufactiiring poor import it in 
large quantities, chiefly fniui o^ver the Atlantic. In IManchester, 
i’inuinghrtm, Shcflield, Ac., “ Ot^usannah,'* and the rest of tlie 
NiggcT Melodics, luivc long outbid, for popularitv, the melodies of 
our Futhcr-land. 

Of tlio Uiiirm songs so popular nt Preston during tlie late Strike, 
we have obtained Milli great difficulty the following specimen. It 
is of* course anonymous and bears no printer’s name : the iiaero 
possession of a song of this kind is a deadly crime in the eye of 
a master. 

THE spTXitEn’s snip. 

Ten per Cent, has long Ikjcu sailing far beyond the spinner’s shore, 
Come and join the Spinner’s Union, there is room for millions more. 

Cheer, boys, cheer, be not down-l^arted, all the Weavers loudly cry 

Ten per Cent, and no surrendev, we will conquer, boys, or die. 

Cheer up, boys, be not down-hearted, be united baiid-in-hand, 

The Ten per Cent, shall 'sail all over, till we gqt om* just demand 

Clieer, boys, cheer, &c. &c. • 
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O’er bill and dale, through wood and vide, the Ten per Gent, is sure 
to blow, 

It came from Stockport down to Bladchom, now to Praaion we 
will go. 

Cheer, boys, cheer, &o. &c. 

The Weaver’s ship is on the ocean, Ten Cent, is all the m, 

Our Captain says we’re not in dan^, for the wind and the tide do flow. 
Cheer, boys, cheer, Ac. ^ 

Three cheers for BlackYmrn lads and lasses, may you ever true Temain, 
Strong in Union be united, Labour’s nghts we will maintain. 

Cheer, boys, cheer, be not down*heai^, all the Weavers loudly cry, 
Ten per Cent, and no surrender, we will conquer, boys, or die. 

London itself has no peculiar Ballad Literature. Whenever 
there is a subject of pubhc interest, from the trial of Lieutenant 
Peny to the siege of Sebastopol, that subject is there popularly 
sung. Of standard songs that have held their ground for yetirs, 
and are likely to hold it by reason of intrinsic merit, or any 
specially good air, }.he following are tlie chief: Yo banks and 
hraes of bonnie Donne,'* Oh, no, we never mention her,” Sweet 
Home,” ‘‘The Brave Old Oak,” and “The British Grenadiers.” 
Our most brilliant historian, being lately desirous of obtaining 
information upon this subject as materind for liis new volumes, 
took lus way from the Albany to Wliitechapel, and bought a roll 
of London ballads of a singing boy ; happening to turn round 
'as he reached home again, he perceived the youth, with a circle 
of young friends, was keeping close at his heels: Have I not 
given you your price, sir?” was the great mans indignant 
remonstrance; “Allright, guv ner," was the response, '*were only 
waiting tiU you begin to sing" Let us then copy so illustrious 
an example, and briefly exhibit, in writing and not vocally, a 
specimen of the Ballad Literature of London we have just pur- 
chased from a fidnstrel or glee-man of the period in Catherine 
Street, Strand. 

“ Ben Bolt,” a sea song, to judge by the quantity of its paro- 
dies, must he very popular, but there is no original ; “ Going 
home with the milk in the morning,” there are several copies of, 
but the verses are coarse and not at all of a pastoral character : 
“ Pheebe Morel, the Slave,** probably owes its inspiration to Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe ; it has a long prose “ statement of facts” printed 
over it of Aj^M^onable nature :*eudless versions of '^Vilikins'* 
with nyrtHMlM^ke “ Pison’d.”^ Principally, however, an antici- 
patijcm^n^ of Sebastopol (with a most violent pictorial 
of that event), as fallows : 

IsKTlis^^y Ott ms of^the nation, now a glorious achievement is,4one 
The stronghoid Se^asfepoleis taken, this victoiy the Allies have wen : 
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8o UDC€|ual, you know, was the contest, but England and France fought 
• it brave, 

Tho* the wrongs of the Turks was redressed, it sent thousands of souls 
to the grave : 

Then success to those countries united, they may go through •the 
world without fear ; 

May all such true hea^ ne’er be blighted, or have causa for 
reflection or tear. * 

“Spurred on by.tlio groans of the dying," Lord Baglan and * 
Prince Napoleon “ fought without fear for revenge “ no thought 
for them left behind thorn,** “no time for reflection or tear,” which 
Inst line is considered to be matchless, and concludes every 
stanza. 

Of the pur\*'oyors of this sort of literiiturc Mr. Mayhew gives us 
an interesting account in his “ London liabour and the London 
Poor.*’ He finds the 2 )()or poet sick and a-bed, but more patient 
aud gracious than is the fashion of afflicted bards in general. Ho 
speaks of himself thus : “ I was fond of reading poems in my 
youth, tts soon as I could read aud understand almost; yes, 
perhaps it Avas that which put it in my head to write them al*ter- 
wards : have been a hinvkor of wire-work, and travelled over half 
England iu that ciqincity ; many aud iiniiiy a Aveary mile huA^ewe 
travelled together (I moan my Avifo and 1 have) : we lost count 
of the days sometimes iu A\’ild parts, but 1 could always tell when 
it was Sunday morning by tbc look of N ature : there was a mystery 
iuid beauty about it us told me ; T can repeat ‘Edwin and Ernna 
now’ : I tried iny hand at making street songs, and sold my first 
to a concert -room iminugcr: the next T sold had a gi*eat success, 

‘ Thu Demon of the Sea,’ and aa’us to tBc tune of ‘ TJio Hrave 
Old Oak:’ the best thing I ever Avrote was ‘The Husband's 
Oveaiu ;’ I belicA’c 10,000 Avere sold of it: the teetotallers AA’ere 
much pleased with that song: the printer sent me Os. for 
it : I sell them for a shilling, each song : I can imitate any poet; 
no not Scott or Moore that I knoAV of, but if they’ve WTitten popu- 
lar songs T dare say I have imitated them; the printers like 
hanging subjects best, and T don't : if I’d my fancy, I’d keep 
Avriting acrostics ;" with much other significant intelligence. 

Before considering wliat steps should he taken to iiuproAc llie 
poimlar ballad literature in geiinrnl, let us tumfoorn the contempla- 
tion of the metropolitan favourites to the real good sterling songs 
which may eveniu England be truly termed national — the songs of 
the sea. There is no nation in tlic woifd so indebted to the ocean 
as is ours ; our wealth, safety, and very existence depend upon our 
holding that sovereignty of the seas bequeathed to us by so many 
'generations of our brave forefathers, and^he whole people have 
[Vol. LXin. No. CXXIIL>-Net Sbhies! VoL VH., No. L E 
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ahrays shown tliemselvcH deeply conseious of this; infinitely 
indebted to those rough defenders whose “ inarch is o er tlfe 
mountain wave, whose home is on the deep '/* the sea and its 
heroes have been better and more imquently sung in old England 
them all her other favourites together. There is no finer.lyrical 
composition in tlie world than ‘'Ye Mariners of England;” there 
is no more glorious war-song than The Battle of the Baltic.” 
We know of no individual ballad more constantly in the mouths 
' of the singing portion of tho public, be it drunk or sober, 
than “ The Sea, the Sea, the open Sea,” of Barry Cornwall : 
what an eloquent and enthusiastic burst is that of Cun- 
ningham’s^ 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast, Ac, 

and how the whole ballad seems to board you irresistibly, so that 
ail flags of criticisiu are struck at once ! 

But most excellent and deservedly popular as arc all these, 
what shiill we 'say of the whole mass of the sea-songs of dlkrles 
Dibdin ? Held infinitely lower than they deaeive to be by the 
critics and ux)per classes, they are the universal delight and tin- 
weaiy ing relish of tho lower ; living at a time when the bulwarks 
of his country were indeed her vroodeii walls, and her honour, if 
not her very being, had to be maintained by tlie daring and 
devotion of her sailor sons, he stimulated that daring and kept 
alive that devotion by songs, the most national, tho most vigorous, 
and the most inspiriting that ever gushed from tlie lull heart of a 

S utriot poet. As Bibain himself^ witli most pardonable pride 
eclared, “My songs have been considered on object of national 
importance ; they have been the solace of sailors in long voyages, 
in storms, and id battle, and have been quoted in mutinies to the 
restoration of order and discipline,” No man ever so well under- 
fitood the sailors — ^we had almost written the English choractciv— 
as well as lie, and no man ever kept more clear of idealizing and 
stage efi'ect; their contempt of danger, their gen(?rosity, their 
kindliness, and their truth are all set forth, as they should be, in 
the brightest colours ; the tar is painted at full length, a brave 
and glorious fellow, but one of his cheeks is pufled out by tho 
tobacco quid, he smells of rum most horribly, he has the drollest 
roll in his |^t imaginably and he has got a wife tucked under 
each arm : if there be any whV) think Ghiudes Dibdin should 
have substituted lemonade for grog and “ deni* me” for “ damme,” 
them (with liimself) to be “lubbers and swabs." 
poem in the language has a more homely pathos and more 
natural air'than his ** Poor Jack” ? , what e charming little history 
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of our native land is his song of The Snug Little Island/' and 
How complacent we feel as we join in its chorus. 

Search the globe round, none can be found 

So happy as this little Island. ^ 

And yet to how much of his popularity are these few words of 
biography the key ! “ Charles Dibdin set all liis own sea-songs 
to music, and in most instances the melody is equal to the wdrds." 
This indeed is the secret of the matter. Have we not fifty songs 
as loyal and thrice as Aigorous and poetical os “ God Save the 
Queen ?” about whose, words indeed, we are so careless as not to 
have yet Hottled among ourselves who wrote them. Is tlicro none 
of her subject bards who could scatter her enemies and make 
them fall" in verso a little more natuj*ally ? Could she not be 
made to fhistrate Uieir thievish tricks in less ignoble language ? 
Might, not a whole nation find something less commonplace to 
sing in clioriis than Confound their politics" ? And, finally, 
could it not h^^ contrived that she should give us cause to cry 
God save her otherwise than by rhymiug it with voice ? We 
wonder whotlier it he owing to James- Thomson, or to Doctor 
Arne that ‘‘ Rule Britannia" is sung from the Orkneys to the 
Isle of Wight 1 We d<i not bt^lieve that one person in a thousand 
knows, or ever will know, the words of this, our .second national 
air. Is there anything particular, or at least so much in the 
Aliens, enfants de la Patric 
Le jour do gloire est mive, &c. &c. 

that our friends across the water should fly to arms and cut 
throats at the have humming of it? Why is it that the surcharged 
feelings of the groat capital of the world should find tlieir most 
wehiome vent in “ Lucy Neal/’ “ Jeannett.o and Jennnot," “ Cheer 
boys, clicia-, ' and “ Vilikiiis" ? Two oi* three of these kind of 
songs owe their success to tlie original singer, two or three more 
to a trumpery unreal sentiment provoked by blackfaces or Nor- 
mandy caps, and by far the greater part to a pleasing tunc, easily 
cauglit. “ The good time coming,” of Charles Mackey, is very 
far the best of these poj)ulai’ songs, liopcfuhand true, and spirited, 
and we are glad to see it keeps its popuhu-ity oven in the war 
timt*. 

The unknown authors who deluge us with songs, whicli, the 
advertisements inform us, are the favourite ballads of the Nation, 
seem to be hangers-on and connexions of the music publishers, 
and it is to them, no doubt, that we must apply before we can 
substitute songs of a higher order, calculated at once to amuse, 
ennoble, and refine, for the rubbish that is novr suffered to he 
shot into thq cars and memories of the people. Whut Moore and 
Bums were content to do, surely few •poets of the present day 

• E 2 
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need l)e ashamed of : and yet, tJiough we believe there was never 
so much true poetry in England as at this time, when the very 
magazines are teeming witli anonymous verse, such as would 
have called forth paneg^^ic from Scott and criticism from Jefirey, 
and some new bard-prodigy of really great if misdirected powers 
is discovered almost week by week, we regret to see a tendency 
to metaphysical ei>ic and ** spasmodic tragedy,*' and a contempt 
for stirring ballad and for simple song ; let them but turn their 
' attention to these less ambiddus, but far more useful objects, 
and we see no reason why the people should not have words 
to their melodies that may provoke neither blush nor sneer. 

That the love of music is spreading over the entire land is 
evident to all, no weak engine of civilization itself, and of incal- 
culable power to draw a host of beautiful thoughts and noble 
aspirations along with it. ^'Hullah, ' says the eloquent authoress 
of the History of the I'eace, has proved “ a sort of magician who 
can convert a crowd of untuned English adults, hitherto almost 
unconscious of w'hat music was, into a vast organ endowed with 
soul. Since his lirst efforts, music has been a beloved and joyful 
pursuit in many a little back psurlour iii Whitecbapel and the 
suburbs of London, in many a workslioj) in provincial towns and 
at evening gatherings in remote villages, where some pupil of his 
may have settled here then is a great gai'den dug aud prepared 
for tlu! good florist ; children indued have been playing tricks 
with it here and tliero, sowing their names in mustard and cress 
inanely ; “ the dock and the damel,” flung by evil hands, flourish 
in vales of nightshade ; the flaunting sunflower and the crown 
imperial wanton in the best parterres; but the spring, tlie spirit 
of true song, has only to arise upon it, and all that is un- 
worthy to bloom tliei'c shall perish, and the Beautiful and the 
True shall reign there in their stead. 

The snowdrop and then the violet, 

Shall rise from the ground, with warm rain wet, 

And their breath be mixf with fresh odour sent 
From the turf, like tub voice ajii> the jnstuumekt. 
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Art, III. — Prussia and Prussian Policy. 

1. Die Preussische Revolution. Von A. Stabr. (The Prussian 
Revolution. By A. Stohr.) Oldenburg. Second EditioQ. 

2. Erfahrungen aus den drei letzten Jahren. Von H. B! yon 
Unruh. {Experience of the last Three Years. By H. B. 
von Unruh.) Magdeburg. 

3. Preussens Helden im Krieg wnd Frieden. Von Dr. F. 
Foerster. (Prussia s Heroes in War and Peace. By Dr. F. 
Foerster.) Berlin. 

4. Die drei preussischen RegulMive rom 1, 2 und> 3 October, 

1854, fiber Einrichtung des evangelischen Seminar-Prd- 
paranden- nnd ElementarachuhUnterrichfs. (The Three 
Pnissitiu Regulations, dated 1, 2 and 3 of October, IHbi, con- 
cerning Primary and Training Schools.) 

T he rufBe tlint disturbed the smooth waters of thdGolden Horn 
whenPrinceMcuscliikoff dropped tinehoruiulcr the Seraglio has 
spread its circles from shore to shore. Small and noiseless they 
wore, buttheyliave shown a wonderful power of destroying shams, 
baseless fabrics as well ns senseless words. * One wave has washed 
away the traditional jealousy of England and Franco another 
one has knocked down the solidaiity of the conservative inter- 
ests.*’ The grnnitc-walls did not resist the shock, nor the Holy 
Allituice stand the strain — down (^amc the rubbish, out came the 
lie. Winter is now proUJCting the coast of Prussia, but tlje day 
is not far ofl* when the ripple will reach her shores also. With 
his usual misplaced Jocularity the monarch of that country is 
said to -have remarked, that he could not answtjr “ the Eastern 
Question.” Before many weeks Prussia herself will bo compelled 
to give answer wliat she is. The king has been exposed to Just 
reproaches on account of his vacillating misty policy ; but, as it 
would appear, there is also a considerable amount of perplexity 
amongst his subjects. True, they are, with few exceptions, 
united in the most burning hatred aguiust ever}'thiug Hussion ; 
but with respect to a positive course of action we have not been 
able to collect from the organs of the press anything like a 
universal and decided opinion. We read a good deal about 
German interests ; but the coif^enient vagueness of the word 
does not suffice to hide from view an under-curreut of special, if 
not hostile, Prussian interests. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. TJio whole history, the very 
existence of Prussia looks vcyy much like a riddle. What is the 
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power, the necessity, that created this strange fabric of a state ? 
In most cases there is no difficulty in pointing out the agencies 
that have been building up states powerful enough to play a part 
in the destinies of the world ; usually we discern these agencies 
either in the geographical formation of the soil, the peculintities 
of race, religious impulses, the development of industry, the 
intellectual superiority of the people, or finally in the consistent 
wisdom of the rulers. No one of these favouring circumstances 
can ho cited to explain the growth of this monarchy which 
claims, hy merit or hy courtesy, the position ot a first-rate 
power. Either they have not existed at all or they cun be shown 
to have been tliwarted and counteracted by contrary influences. 
There is no territory more straggling and intersected, none less 
circumscribed by natural frontiers. Without having calculated 
the geometrical figure of every realm on the globe, we are inclined 
to think tliat there is no state in the world that, show^s such a 
length of frontiers compared with tlie square surface of the terri- 
tory. It is a well-known diplomatic saying, that I'nissin, by the 
irregular, and, as it were, tliin appearance «>f her gc()graj)ljica] 
body, had thc'historical mission of devouring. One cannot look 
at the map without approriiig of the sentence and completing it 
hy the alternative — or of being devoured. The extensive line of 
coast, inoiuding the mouths of the Oder, the Vistula, the Pregcl, 
and the Nicinen, and 4he numerous seafaring population, highly 
esteeiucd for skill ond soliriety even by Euglisli shipowners, 
would seem to point to a development of maritime power, os 
would the two principal rivers emptying into the German Ocean 
to a tendency to push on towiu’ds those shores that are not under 
the command of the cannons of the Sund. But, apart from some 
feeble attempts at colonization in the reign of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, called the Great, and the recent eflbrt to create a 
navy, the energy of the Prussian government has been exclusively 
directed to the continental position. 

The eastern parts of l^russia are agricultural, the Bhenish 
provinces are the seat of a highly developed industry. But 
neither ol them maintain by their exports any commanding 
position, and both agfviculture and industry have followed 
rather than aided the consolidation of the Prussian monarchy. 
The traffic of the world has never touched the old provinces of 
Piussiti, and it became altogether-diverted from Germany, incon- 
j^xienao of the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope precisely at 
time when the house of Brandenburg began to rise from 
\w>BCurity. There is no unity of race. Besides the numerous 
German tribes that give their contingent to the population of 
Prussia, there are Lithuanians, Poles, Wenden, (Vnadals,) and 
Walloons. There is nothing com^aon hut the name Prussian 
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between the smuggler who fights the Bussian frontier-guard in 
iJiO gloomy forests of Masuna, and the vine- grower who carries 
manure in a basket up the sunny bonks of the Bhine ; nor between 
the Pomeranian girl steering her father's boat through the surf, 
and the Silesian weaver who has lost all musoular action besides 
throwing the shuttle. They are different in race, in religion, in 
habit, in language. The government have adopted the Austsian, 
Banish, and Bussiau policy of garrisoning each province with 
troops drawn from another one, and they follow the same principle , 
with respect to the members of the civil service. Ktill they have 
not snccei^ded so for even as did Prince ^kletternich, who, by en- 
couraging intermarriages; and keeping up a permanent migration 
of tho employes, actually bred a set of people who had no 
home but empire at large, wbci might appropriately be termed 
Austrians in ahgiracto, and who account in some degree for the 
rapid spread of tlio abstract principles of tho last revolution. 

Similar contradictions appear in the fonu of government and in 
the relations with the rest of Germany. Wo see a king who, while 
opening sometliing like a parliiUDont, boasted of unimpaired abso- 
lutism, anil who Ims, eveu after tlie revolution of 18 1 h, never missed 
an opportunity of intimuLing that ho docs not. recognise any mate- 
rial ulieratiou. Wo see, iit least wo hear of, municiiial government, 
but at the same time we obseiwo a system of centralization inter- 
fering with tho most minute dotmls of local affairs and the most 
sacred interests of the iiidividujil. We see feudal estates based 
exclusively upon landed properly in the provinces, und a national 
representation, pretending to be returned by universal siilfr..ge, 
in the capital. We sec, to crown this fabric of contradictions, 
the king creating a house (jf lords oat of tliirleeu categories of 
members, and the late barons of the fierman empire, just the 
fitu^st elements <if a peerage, refusing to join that motley crew. 
The German policy of tlie IVussiaii court ])i;psents to the un- 
initiated a pei’feet puzzle. Having done more than any other 
state to desti'oy the German empire, the Prussinn monarclis have 
repeatedly endeavoured to restore it, always choosing a wrong 
time, always rejecting the opx)ortiinity, always persecuting witli 
rehuitless fury any popular mcivement for German unity. 

Keformation, no doubt, plays au important part in the growth 
of the state ; but it did not originate within its limits ; it was 
embraced after a great deal ,of vacillating for purely political 
motives, and in the tremendous struggle of the thirty years war 
the cause of Protestantism had* but a lukewarm and ambiguous 
support from the HohenzoUems. At different times they attracted 
large numbers of immigrauts by a system of complete toleration, 
carried to religious indiffercuce by Predeijo II. ; but as often the 
su^cion of Popish leanings has hung over princes who prided 
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themBelves with being the guardians of Frotestantiszu. At pr^ 
sent two-fifdis of the population belong to the Boman-catliolio 
Church, and the ordinances relating to popular instruction in the 
Protestant provinces, at the head of this article, might have been 
firaped, and will lieartily be approved of, by Cardin^ Wiseman. 

()fficial historians do not find any difficulty in explaining the 
growth of the Prussian monarchy. They simply attribute it to 
the (Admirable qualities of the reigning family. Prussia is tlie 
^ creation of her kings — that is the stereotype phrase. Now, it 
cannot be. denied that the rise of the Hohenzollcnis is almost 
without parallel. Six hundred years ago — ^we are following a 
very leai'ned and very conservative Qermau professor — in the 
mountains of Swabia a man lived of the name of MauUie^ which 
means toll, Frederic Mauthe being a toll-man in a mountain- 
pass. In some way or, other he lundo money, and not many 
generations later we find a hrtiuch of his family settled at 
Niirnberg, driving a roaring trade and calling tl4euis(*lves Hohen- 
zollern, which may he translated both ways — as alluding either to 
a toll-booth high up in the mountains, or to high — viz., heavy 
tolls. One uf tliem advanced so far as to become Burggraf, 
sometliing like Lieutenant of the 'lower. Still he did not 
forget the commercial prr)penbities of his family, and did a 
capital stroke of business by tendering a loan to tlie needy 
emperor, on mortgage of the' Murk Brandenburg. Again 
it cnimoL be denied that some - of his descendants were 
men of uncommon genius and energy, that most of them were 
not quite so bad as the rabble of petty princes in Germany, u|id 
that ail of them were possessed of an inordinate cruvin^dTor 
aggrandizement, questioiiahle though tliat merit is. Still, 
considering the terrihh* reverses whicli the Prussian people has 
had to siifier, owing to the imbecility of its princes on the battle 
field, and the was^i of strength and rcsoui'ces squandered away in 
the atteui^its of at least tliree kings to force upon the people 
distasteful political or religious institutions, and striking the 
balance, we cannot accept tluit official theory. We rather come 
to the conclusion that there is a vital and pushing olcmeut in the 
population of the eastern provinces, the old stock tff the monarchy, 
and tliat to discern and to direct it makes up the chief merit of 
the CTeat electors, and of King Prcderic JI. Mark means a frontier 
land, ^ defensive position against troublesome neighbours. So 
was the Mark Brandenburg against die Slavonic tribes. The. 
German settlei*s on the Havel ani^Spreo were the backwoodsmen 
of the empire, a sturdy race, with ])lough and sword subduing tho 
soil an(Jj its native population. To-day any observant traveller 
will be stinick by the different appeoi'unce of a (jerman and of a 
Slavonic village ; the latte* Imddlod close together like sheep. 
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the former straggling over vast tracks of land. Tlie German- 
settler built his house in the centre of his acres, trusting to the 
strong arms of his household to keep off the aggressor. Well 
knowing how to unite in case of need, he hated, and hates up to 
tlie present hour, meddling and' i)ermanent contact. It* is 
astonishing to sec, in following the liistory of Gennan law, how 
long the true institutions of local self-government among ^he 
rural population of Brandenburg kept their ground against the 
encroaehmonts of manorial pretensions, and the mechanical action 
of ocnti'alized administration. It is within the last thirty years 
that the Berlin bureaucracy succeeded, while inclosing the com- 
mons, in breaking down the last remnants of organic forms, but 
not ill crashing the spirit and destroying the sense of self-govern- 
ment. Of that deity tJuit is worsliipped by the Gallic and Celtic 
race, the State, the boor in the eastern parts of Germany has one 
thing only to pray: to be let alone. With equal tenacity, and 
more success, the rural population have stuck to their language. 
In spite of universnl schtxils And universal barracks, they talk 
Low German, a dialect so different from tlie written language, 
and so near to the old stock, that a German brought up in another 
part of tlie ohuiitry does not understand a word, while a sailor 
from the Baltic coast finds himself very soon at home amongst 
the Knglisb. While tlu' inhabitants of Brandenburg show the 
characteristics of tenacity and oiidurance, the blending of different 
elements in the province of Pnissiu Broper lias produced ix popula 
tioii which combines the same qualities with a higher order of 
mental faculties. The. knights of the Teutonic Order recovered 
tliat fertile country from the warlike Prussians. After centuries 
of hard fighting the German coiicjiierors* and the natives began 
to mix, and tlie produce has proved to be of a very good metal. 
<>nly in the south-eastern corner tlic LithuHiiiaus kept their 
ground, and their language has lately excited a considerable 
degree of attention, as standing in closer affinity with Sanscrit 
than any Europciui tongue. Still, being subjected to the Teutonic 
rule, they have also e(»ntrihuted their sliare to the population of 
the towns that sprang up around the milita]:y posts of the knights. 
The student of imilosophy and literature is familiar wdtii that long 
list of important writers who sliinc forth from that outpost of 
civilization. It was in the seclusion of a Masurian village 
that Herder traced the outlines of a new science, and Kant 
achieved an intellectual revolution, although ho never left the 
precincts of Kdnigsberg. Though remote from the focuses of 
rational life, there is decidedly no province of Germany wlicre 
sound education and taste for mentfU improvement is so equally 
diffused as in Prussia Proper. The knights having won the land 
by the sword, their Grand-Master held ft as a sovereign state. By 
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a lost battle which jnadc the land a fief of the crown of Poland, by 
the refoimation which brought about secularization and hereditary 
succession, and by a 'sactorious peace with tlie Poles, which de* 
stroyed the feudal connexion, the Duchy of Prussia became at 
united with the domiuions of the electors of Brandonborg, but 
as a sovereign state, while the electorate, of course, was a fief of 
the'German empire. As Duke of Prussia the Elector Frederic, 
in tlie beginning of last century, took tlie title and dignity of 
king, crowning himself at Konigsberg. That it was separated 
from the rest of his possesBions by a strip of Poland which came 
down the coast, is a goograpliical feature of great impurtancc. It 
was a powerful motive for the first partition of Poland, and it Avill 
claim our attention many a time whenever there is promise of 
a restoration of l^olaud. 

We cannot forbear adverting shortly to another circumstance 
that has been pointed out to us by natives as iiceounting for the 
development of something like a Pjaissinn nationality, although 
there is obviously no Prussian nation in the proper sense of tlie 
word. We are unable to speak from personal observation i»n a 
subject that very naturaUy shuns observation, and cannot be ex- 
plored even by the most intelligent traveller. It is said that the 
northern tribes of Germany never thoroughly adopted Chiistiauity 
as presented to tind enforced upon thorn in the fonn of the Boman- 
catholic religion; it is said that they never, in their inmost 
iieart, submitted to the authority of priests which, in Catliolieism, 
is insepai’ably mixed up with religion. (Mir infimnants, cliiefly 
relying upon a mass of observations and conclusions that it is 
impossible to detail, point to those broad facts in support of tboir 
assertion : tliat between the Elbe and the f)der, aud to the cast 
of the latter, there have existed only a most insignificant number 
of abbeys, cloisters, monasteries, chapters, and siinihir ecclesi- 
astical institutioirs ; that even the parish churches are generally 
very poorly endowed ; and that tlie reformation has nowhere been 
such on easy w’ork as in Brandenburg, Mocklenbui’g, and Pome- 
rania. It is said, and we find it confirmed by referring to waiters 
cm ecclesiastical histotw, that in most places tlie whole affair was 
settled by a student from Wittenberg walking straight up the 
pulpit, preaching the new, or we might as well say the old gospel, 
and a body. An additional confirmation 

may b^»p£t4 in the fact, Uiat an. eminent member of the church 
days bus pnblicdy denounced the north-eastern 
oojjj^^flSisn&any as the stron^iold of the foe, that ought to be 
Wi^ what tenacity and up to how recent a date 
taBoditions of the Woden religion have been preserved is 
gHcidated by modem researches on folkV lore. Speaking of the 
^fttnologioal elements of I russia, duo mention is to be made of 
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that large influx of Huguenots who fled to Berlin, and who, from 
that centre, have undoubtedly exercised a more powerful influence 
than what is yisible in the growth of certain branches of industry. 

llelying on their outlandish possession as on on Archimedian 
point, the electore of Brandenburg prosecuted with redoubled 
energy what hud long been their secret* aim, and what recently 
has been trium 2 )hantly proclaimed to have been their historical 
mission — the destruction of the German empire. There has been 
a groat deal of dispute about the essential nature of that once 
splendid constitution, whether it was republican or monarchical.* 
We cannot attribute much value to a controversy tliat deals more 
in words than in facts. There were “ Kings of the Republic of 
Poland and the President of the United States enjoys many 
prerogatives which have boon lost to royalty in England. The 
contrast has heeonio significant only by tlio pretensions «of right 
divine. When kingly offic-e was meant to be a lease from God ; 
when James I. taught parliament that ‘‘kings were in the word 
of God itself enlled gods, as being bis vicegerents on earth, and so 
adorned and furnislied with some sparkles of divinitj",*’ republic 
w'Hs meant to signify the direct negation of that absurdity. As 
long as the fundamental id(»a of the rTerniau law jirevniled of a 
liead niiiiisti»ria1 officer apjiointcd by law, find for the purpose of 
carrying out tbt! law, it was not worth wliilo to wrangle about the 
name. Tlic efinstitutioii <jf the Geniiaii empire bore the most 
striking similarity to the Anglo-Saxon state. The mother re- 
stjmbled the daughter, and up to a certain time their development 
was similar even to a lii>t4)rieal coin<‘idenee of dates. It was 
within t?ie last <ju!irtcr of the fifteenth century that Henn^ VII. 
put an end to bimniial contests, and Maximilian sujperseded tlio 
right of priv»ito war by the establishment of a high court of 
just.^jo with jurisdiction over all estates of the realm; settled 
dis]uitos between princes, and lietween princes afld their subjects, 
and was Hnned witli the whole strength of the empire to carry out 
its decisions. Porliupa, this important point gained, the unity of 
the body i)olitir might liave been i)reseiwed, and tlie history of the 
(Tcrnmu nation might luivc taken a very different course from 
what it did, but for two reasons — the intriisiou «»f the civil law 
and the religious reformation ; the former gradually converring 
communities of freemen witlx reciprocal rights and duties into 
a Byzantine desi)otisni, tlie latter resulting in a peace which, by 
constituting foreign powers as guarantees, destroyed the unity of 
the empire. * 

* It is not correct to speak of German emperors. The eJcctivo so^reign 
was officudly styled “ King of the Germans and»l>ore, besides, provided ne 
had been crowned at Koine, the title of “ Kotiian Emperor,” an inheritaiice 
from Chorlcmugue. • 
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It Ir true that the Hapsburghers did not consider the imperial 
crOAvn, which had become in fact hereditary with them, as any- 
thing else than a means for promoting dynastic interests, and 
that most of the other princes did everything in their power to 
attain selfish ends at the expense of the whole ; but it was 
Prederic II. of Prussia who rained the Empire beyond redemption. 
** On tlie title/* to use liis own expression, “ of bus full exchequer 
and his strong army/' he claimed the fine pnivince of Silesia and 
seized it rather burglariously. By defending it successfully, sup- 
ported only by England, against a world in arms, he raised his 
kingdom to a first-rate power, and established that dualism 
within Germany, which caused the destiniction of the Empire in 
180^, prevented its restoration in 181*'), paralyzes the action of 
the German people in the present crisis, and whiidi is not likely 
to subside before either one of the rivals is cnished, or Germany is 
partitioned between them. The same fatal influence was exercised 
by Frederic II. in anotlier direction, towards I’olaud. 

Prussia bears the guilt of having originated the ciime. As far 
back as 1710 King Frederic I. submitted a proposal for the par- 
tition of Poland to the courts of Bresden and Kt. Petersburg. 
In the following reign the idea was taken up by the king of Poland 
himself, Auguste II., elector of Saxony. Being only the elected 
monarch of the Polish Republic he was anxious to establish the 
hereditary succession, and endeavoured to obtain the consent of 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia by an invitation “ pour pnrtager le 
gateau,” — to share in the cake. Both proposals, at the time, fell 
to the ground. Frederic II., before he had secured Silesia, took 
particular care to cultivate a good understanding with the Polish 
nation while he was iightiiig the Polish king qua elector of 
Saxony. At the beginning of the seven years* wrnr, 1756, he 
caused a communication to be addressed to the Diet at Warsaw, 
which contains this passage : “ The connexion between an elected 
king of Poland and the Polish Republic is transient, and ceases 
with the death of the former. But the royal house of Prussia is 
connected with the l*oIish Republic by an everlasting alh'anee, 
and by the common and permanent interest of mutual preservation, 
which hinds more strongly than treaties. The power of the 
house of Brandenburg is going hand-in-hnnd with the liberty of the 
Republic of Poland.” Unless these lines were penned by the 
minister Heitzberg, who was convinced of the necessity of main- 
taining a Polish empire as a bulwark against Russia, one might 
be led, by subaequeni events, t6 tlie suspicion that the words 
were artfully framed with a view to future interference. 

Peace being restored, the king soon found an opportunity of 
giving a practical preof of what was meant by “ mutual preser- 
vation/* We prefer quottng the passage in which he puts the 
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oftse Limself, it lias a pcriuliar interest at the present moment. 
In hii^ M^nioires dcpuisla paix de HtiherUhourg jmqu'd la fin 
da partage de la Pologne,* he narrates liis attempts at mediation 
in the war between llussia and the Porte, and having stated what 
representations he had addressed to the Empress of Kussia, he 
condnuus : 

The precautions the king had taken” (speaking of himself) ‘Were 
the more necessary, as the Austrian court did not conceal its projects, 
and all movements that were going on in Hungary clearly pointed to an 
approacliing ruptiure with Kussia. Tlie cabinet of Vienna was decided 
not to sufier the theatre of war to become established beyond the 
Danube. It even hoped, by an armed mediation, to compel the Hus- 
.sians to restore Moldavia and Wallachia to the Turks, and to give up 
the demand for the independence (!) of the Crimea. With this view the 
troops from Itaty, Flanders, and Austria w'ere mai’ched to Hungary; 
the Austrian ambassador had made very positive declarations to the 
king on this head ; he had' gone even so far as to demand that Prussia 
should remain neutral in the case of Kussia being attacked from any 
other frontier besides Poland — a demand which had met with an 
absolute iHslusal. Prince Kauuitz indulged in the hope, by means of this 
plan to enlarge the territory of Austria without the trouble of making 
conquests ; he counted upon the willingness of the Sultan to pay for 
this assistance by giving back to Austria those provinces she had lost 
by the treaty of Belgrade. While Vienna was full of projects and 
Hungary full of troops, an Austrian corps entered Poland and took 
jjossession of the Barony Zips, to wdiieh the court pretended to have 
certain rights. This bold step iistoiiishud the court of St. Petersburg, 
and opeiu* J the way for the treaty of partition, afterwards agreed uj>on 
by the three ])<)wer8. The j)rineii)al motive Avas to avoid a general 
war that was about to explode; besides it necessary to maintain 
the balance of power lK*tween states which were such close neighbours 
to each other ; and as the court of Vienna had sufficiently manifested 
its desire to profit by tlie present troubles for its own aggrandizement, 
the king could not but follow^ the example. The Empress of Kussia, 
irritated by the aspect that other troops than her own should venture 
t<^ dictate law in Pt»laud, rcmai'ked to the Prince Henry of Prussia, If 
the court of Vienna were to dismember Poland, the rest of the bordering 
states were entitled to do tlie same. This overture came very oppor- 
tunely ; for, everything well weighed, it was the onlj*^ way left to 
avoid new troubles, and to make everybody happy. Kussia had an 
opj)ortnm1y of indemnifying lierself for the costs of the war against 
Turkey, and instead of Moldavia and Wallachia, which slic could not 
acquire before having conquered theAustrians as well as tlwMussulmans, 
she was' at liberty to choose any province of Poland without rimiiing 
any risk. To the Empress ThercA a province bordering upon Hm- 
gary might be assigned, and to the kin^ that morsel of Polish 
Prussia (now called Weston Prussia) which mtersccted his dominions. 


* (Euv. posth. de Fr. II. k v. p. 29. 
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And by this political adjustment the balance of power between the " 
thi-ee states would be nearly preserved as it was. In order, howev^'r, 
to make sure beforehand of the intentions of Bussia, the Pinssian 
ambassador at Petersburg was charged to ascertain whether those 
wprds that liad escaped the Empress had some serious meaning, 
or whether they were uttered in a moment of ill-humour and 
tn^psient excitemont. The ambassador found a coincidence of sen- 
timents on this sulject.’* 

• The pages of history are teeming with instances of princes 
lending an infamous life ; of nations winking at the crimes, and 
courtiers profiting by the passions of sovereigns; of statesmen too 
clever to be honest and too clumsy to be successful ; of wrong 
begetting evil, and moral rottenness working out material 
destniction; of glorious traditions vanisliing over night, aud 
mighty empires annihilated by a single blow. But there is no 
instance, we think, in which tliose elements of a tragedy are com- 
prised within so short a space of time, are so artistically arranged, 
and brought to a conclusion widi such a stage-like eil\)ct and to 
sucli a cordial satisfaction of the spectator, as they are in tiie histor}' 
of Prussia from die death of Frederic II. to the battle of Jena. 
This conception of the period is so obvious, diat any one when 
reading, still mure wheu writing, a narrative of the events, will be 
struck by it, unless afi'eeted by incorrigible prepossessions or 
metaphysical illusions. Every true and plain liistor}' of that 
time must read like a drama. So it does in the book of Dr. 
Foerster, Prussiim though he is to the backbone. He inscrilios 
his work Pnissiu’s Heroes;’* lliis chapter he might have entitled 
“Prussia’s shame and punishment.” Ho writes w’ilhout any pre- 
tensions of pliiloso])hK;al abstrac^tioii, not even of exphuiatoiy 
comment, altliough tlie series of biograpliies is intended to make 
up a history of Prus.'^ia. He ’writes iu plain simple language, 
bordering howcier sometimes, by the admission of phrases of 
academical cant or Berlin cockncyisni, on vulgarity; but the 

* coarse humour of events may well excuse an occasional coarse- 
ness of expression. In the description of the scenery in the 
midst of which liis heroes move, and for minute personal particu- 
lars, he has largely . drawn from sources not made available 
before, and neither his patriotism nor the responsible position 
lie hold^ or has held, as we understood, has ever prev'tmted him 
from, speaking out. Altf»gi*tlicj his book is pleasant and in- 
structive reading, and quite a relish tsompared with certain colour- 

. and bodyless algebraic writings of German authors who 
to give the formulas of the “ genius of history,” 

Space forbids us to unrol this picture of incredible faithlessness 
and imbecility, pregiW^t instruction tliough it is for the 
present time. - We selectai few striking features. 
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' Wliile Freduric William III., upon whom a toad-eating: hio- 
gfaplior — Bishop Eilert — ^has endeavoured to fix the epitliet of 
“ die Just/’ was preparing for war against Napoleon, in 1800, ho 
selected as ambassador at Paris, from the whole of his diploma- 
tists, just that man, Baron Knobelsdortf, who was Icnown for his 
conHcientious love of peace, assured him that he had no idea of 
going to war, and gave him iustriictions accordingly. So •tho- 
roughly was this gentleman deceived (in order tho more effec- 
tually to deceive Napoleon), that he begged to accompany the 
emperor (who, beinl^ better informed, went to Germany to assume 
the command of liis army) in tho sinecro belief that there could 
be no war, and that the emperor was mistaken as to the inten- 
tions of the Berlin court ! 

There w(‘rc not wanting men who felt the degradation of their 
country, who knew, that in die intercourse of nations, far more 
than in the relation of individuals, moral niles ctmnot be infringed 
without bringing doivu, by a natural connexion of causes and results, 
appropriate ijuiiisliment upon the offender, men who lind the capa- 
city of d(’tocting ibo root of such terrible mismanagement, and the 
boldness of pointing it out to the king in language not heard 
before in the palaces of Berlin. Baron Stein, in the service of 
the king but not a native, addressed, in April, 1 8Q6, a memorial 
to the king, ‘'xposing tlie state of the nation, calling upon him 
to sxuTomul himself ■\\itli responsible advisers instead of a “ secret 
camurillti,” branding the meniburs of this canjorilla as intiapable,” 
“ niejin," and vicious,” Jind winding up widi diis prophecy ; 

“ New measures will not do without new men. The administration, 
t]ic‘ f)iitHnes of which I have submitted to your Majesty, will never 
gain the contidciiec of the peoj)lo if those men, who are sunk so deep 
iu public opinion, some of whom arc branded with contempt, are not re- 
moN '(1. If yt)ur IMajesty <lo not resolve upon adopting the changes I 
have proposed, if y«)ur Majesty continue to sict undef the influence of 
\ our c^abuiet, it is tn ho apprehended that the Prussian state will lose its 
independeuecs if not its existence. Those causes and those men who 
have brought us to the brink will thrust us over the precipice : they 
will create situations where the honest servant of the state will have 
to resign, or to become the accomplice of deeds of villany. Whoever 
attentively reads the history of the decline of Venice, of the fall of the 
French and Sardinian monarchies, will find suflicient grounds to a])prc- 
hend the worst.” • 

t 

The battle uf Jena, which fulfilled the prophecy of Stein, stands 
a monument of wror undertaken wdth faint heart and divided 
counsels. There is one incident connected with it, so character- 
istically Gennan, that w'e cannot refrain from relating it. While 
Napoleon, having acted that piece of history, was dictating orders 
for the following day in that old univertity town, Jena, two lights 
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miglit be seen sbining forth from neighbouring houses. Oire^ 
was tlie study hunp of Hegel, who wrote on that very night the 
concluding chapter of his “ Phenomology,’* showing history to 
be tlio manifestation of the auima mmulL Next morning he 
went out to post his manuscript, and was sur 2 )rised at being in- 
formed that no mail would be made up, since a groat battle had 
been fought, and the roads were rather obstructed. The other 
light proceeded from a miserable little l^p, and was increased 
by a glass-ball filled with water. It belonged to the w'ork-table 
of n bootmaker who, having thrown aside awl and last, was 
composing a poetical description of the battle. Is it 2 )ossible to 
criticize more admirably tlie intellectual cai)acity of the Prussiiui 
generals, tli^m in these lines of his terrible doggerel ? 

“ To force the passes of the Saale, 

They thought, no enemy would try. 

But then the passes of tlie Saale 
They should with camion fortify. 

Whoever overlooked this 
Didn't understand liis business.” 

The battle Vas fought on the 14th of Octobej*. Ten days Inter 
Berlin was in the hands of the French : ton weeks later the whole 
of the kingdom, except the moat eastern comer, Prussia Proper. 
One single blow had overthrown the state. One single word gives 
the explanation: Prussia is an artificial stale. An organism 
will overcome tc’rvible blows, will bear the loss of limbs, will 
restore them from innate vitality. A huge luecbanical structure 
raised upon columns will be shntten^d to atoms when one of the 
sup]>orts gives way. Prussia rested ujiou tlucu* pillars, aud tliey 
came down at once. The hureaucrncy, in sjiitc of exuiuinatioiis 
aud disciidinc, was, according to m English fibservcr, Han-is, 
what it is th(3 natural tendency of every hiireaucrncy to become, ” a 
mass of imbeciliVy inicl corruption.’* How hniiuless the authori- 
ties faced the emergency is signified in this placard, addressed to 
the inhabitants ol‘ Berlin : ” Fellow citizens ! The battle is lost. 
Tranquillity is tlie first duly of the subject.” Tlie anny, from 
fear of seeing aims in ,Uie hands of the people, was recruited 
chiefly from foreigners, badly paid niid well whiiiped, fellows who 
used to boast “ that they had sened ten potentates in one pair of 
shoes,” and was officered exclusively by the nolnlity, who vied in 
capitulating. ” The hussars uf‘ you# Majesty,” reported Ney, 
will take possession of the fortiess of Stettin.” In some in- 
stau(^ the men and petty offices murmured, hut were thundered. 
Aom hy the word “dif^plinc;” in one place the Frcncli were 
cali^l in “ to quell the riot.” 

Now, the whole of tliis poltroonery and infamy fulls upon tho 
shoulders of die Prussian nobility. There was not a single officer 
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^ in tlie whole army without the prefix “ von " to his name, nor 

'without a crest on his seal. If we are right in supposing that 
l^russia will he put on her mettle, we should do but poor justice 
to our subject without saying a word or two about a future in th(» 
political and social life of that anomalous state which has exer- 
cised, and is still exercising, such a powerful influence, and is nt 
the same time so liable to misconceptions. Setting aside thq in- 
tricacies of the German feudal law, there existed, during the 
middle ages, two classes of nobility in the German Empire, one ^ 
corresponding with our barons, the other with our knights and * 
baronets. While in England the crown succeeded in keeping 
down the barons, in Germany - they rose to almost sovereign 
power. They aspired, according to a German ada^c, “ to bo i)i 
their temtories what the Emperor was in the Empire.*’ Th • 
consequence was that the petty nobility aspired to be in the terri - 
tory what the barons were in the Empire. The whole scale was 
raised by one degree. But, wdiile the German knights were thus 
(daiming and attaining a position far higher than the gentry in 
England, they were inlinitcly less able to give it a substantial 
support. The rules of hereditary descent were of the most multi- 
farious description, and the liberty of entailing uut>ounded. But 
in most instances sons succeeded together to the lands, and 
daughters were entitled to oertniu portions of the value. There was, 
however, no such variety with respect to titles ; with or without 
property, they descended to all the children ; nay, they were their 
birtJiright. Suppose an earl with very little money had twelve 
children, then there were twelve earls <*r countesses with very 
great pretensions. It is obvious that a nobility like this could 
not stand for three generations, if tilings were left to themselves. 
Therefore, it was propped up by artificial means, and in no 
(‘ountry more carefully than in Prussia. Commoners were for- 
bidden to acquire manors. This enactment answered its original 
purpose, but it had the natural eflect of depressifig the marketable 
value of the lands, of checking every improvement, of impover- 
ishing still more the nobility. So, the majbrity of its members 
were to be provided for by the “ state,” or as children and soldiers 
in Prussia are taught to say, and, consequently, think, by the 
king, viz., out of tlie pockets of the industrious, hard-working 
population. They had all the brevets in tlie army to themselves ; 
they were thrust iuto every branch of the civil service, particularly 
the more remunerative and less laborious offices. The Prussian 
code lays it down as a rule which is still in force, “ that the nobility 
has the preference in tilling public offices.*’ They had their 
children brought up and educated nt the country’s expense ; they 
had stipends for their sons, marriage-gifts for their daughters, 
dowries for tlieir widows. They got doithtions and loans innu- 
[Vol. LXIII. No. eXXm.]— New Seeies, Vol. VII. No. I. F ■ 
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merable, “for the improvement of agriculture.” But all this 
substantial assistance not being sufficient to keep the splendoui* 
of fumilies in repair, the Prussian kings had raised a system of 
artificial barriers and distinctions quite worthy of Brahminic 
legislation. The nobles were absolutely forbidden to embark 
, in finy trade or business, to intermarry, unless authorized by tlie 
king, with tradesmen, or inferior classes of society. Abusive 
words from a commoner to a nobleman, or assaults committed by 
the former on the latter, were made hideous crimes, punishable 
'even by corporal castigation; the parties being reversed, a fine 
only was inflicted. A nobleman convicted of felony, theft, em- 
bezzlement, and the like, was degraded to the state of commoner. 
With bitterness, but with truth, it has been asked by the Prussian 
people : Are we the convict department of this beggarly nobility ? 
Officers are in every criminal case subjected to military jurisdic- 
tion. Windsor court-mm-tials had to conduct tlic trial and to pro- 
noimce judgment, according to tlieii* peculiar code of law and 
honour, not only on a rash youth who had quarrelled with bis bro- 
ther officers, hut on any noble rascal who had assaulted a civilian, 
plundered a man, or ruined a woman. I.astl\ , the kings lai’gely ex- 
ercised the rigDt of confen’ing nobility in some instances on com- 
moners filling high posts too laborious for noblemen, not so much in 
order to confer a dislinttion as with a view of lulling the blot in the 
lists of noble names ; often on account of services of very question- 
able merit, ilauy a Prussian nobleman boasts of his crest because 
liis grantlmoilier was the mistress of n royal — chomberlain. The 
Prussian kings even performed the w^ondeiiiil feat of knighting 
the forefather® of any given person in their gi*aves. Tliey gave) 
diplomas of nobility, ‘‘with four, eight, sixteen noble ancestors." 
In sliort, eveiy abuse that stains the history of the worst of our 
kings w^as law in Prussia. 

We have said, was ; we have ■spoken in the imperfect tense. 
With a few exceptions, we might have made use of the present. 
With three exceptions, evei'y one of these abuses is law in Prus- 
sia, is anxiously preserved and fostered by Frederic William FV,, 
who delights in calling tliis system of public nuisance’s Staen- 
dische GUedeTung, n phrase which, we are proud to say, defies 
translation. We have neither the word, nor the notion, nor the 
tiling. In the period of regeneration, subsequent to the battle 
of Jena, manors were thrown open to commoners, and trades to 
noblemen land only since the revolution of 1848 the statute 
on slaii«d||ralpl!''Msa^^ was altered. Except these points every- 
thin^iK ^^ os » was half a centur}^ ago. We have collected 
with£l»e last few years, from the Prussian papers, a number of 
aatdlH^g occurrences. There are, to give one instance, in a 
pro^e&ce formerly beionlfin^ to Poland, many villages, every in- 
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Xliabitant of which, above the rank of dog and cat, is noble ; — 
labourer, hind, and pig-driver; — their ancestors having fought 
valiantly under Sobieslu were knighted in platoons. A scion of 
one of Aeso noble houses, being a sensible fellow, betook himself 
as apprentice to a carpenter, and being settled, was accepted as 
suitor by a German farmer s daughter, who was deprived of the 
prefix, but blessed with a superior education besides some money. 
He applied for a dispensation but was refused, his Majesty's 
government objecting to the nulsaUuince. The disappointed lover 
went before a magistrate, and deliberately renounced his nobility 
tind all privileges attached thereto. The magistrate executed a 
deed accordingly, but vras severely reprimanded by the Minister 
of Justice, who contended that noble birth giving a character 
Indelebilis, and the nobility being the support of the monoi-chy, 
it w’as not competent for the corpcnter-knight to hecome felo de 
s<\ and to destroy one of the pillars of liis majesty’s throne. The 
young man consulted a solicitor, and got advice which conveys 
an admirable criticism of this legislative wisdfun. The lawyer 
told liim to go and steal a liandtercliicf. One readily under- 
stands why the National Assembly of 1H48 passed tjie enactment 
— of course rejected by tlie king — the law does not recognise 
any nobility. 

Maintained in tlieir position not by any real pre-eminence, but 
by a system of artificial regulations, injurious and insulting to the 
bulk of the people, the Prussian nobility — with honourable excep- 
tions — look with equal lion-or on any attempt of die people to obtain 
influence in tlie legislature, and of the govenimeut to govern for the 
benefit of the many; and they have been always ready to sell tliem- 
selves to any one Avho might thwart sncli designs. This nobility, 
“ the Junkerparty, ’ it was, who limited on the king in 1806 to war* 
against the “ armed soldier of democracy" — and who, by stupidity 
cowiirdice, made tlie battle lost — who suiTender^d the fortress — 
who flocked to Napoleon, mid worshipped him — ^who wrote news- 
papers and pamphlets in tlio French interest, molign^g the king 
and slandering the queen — who persecuted with relentless hatred 
tliose men chosen by the king to build up a now state on a 
])opnlar basis — ^^vho conspired to poison the king# when he was 
found proof against th(*ir remonstrances — who induced him, after 
liSJT), to break his solemn promise of national representation — 
who induced his son, in 1848, to break his oaths to choose liis 
ministers out of the parliamentary majority, and a host of sin^ar 
oaths — w^ho taught him, in the aolums of their newspaper. The 
New Prussian OcLzette, though he hardly stood in need of this 


* Tie matter was hushed up, and is therefore veiy little known. The-oon- 
spirators were sent to Spaadau, and pardoned id 1813. 
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lesBon, that he had sinned by giving such promises, that h^^ 
ought to atone for this sin, and that the atonement most agreeable 
before God would be the humiliation of brealdng those promises. 
To these gentry the king has given, by way of lonn^ the money 
granted last year by the Chambers for the purpose of putting the 
country in a state of defence. These ai-e the men who would 
rathip.' make Prussia a province of llussia than an ally of the 
Western Powers. In llussia there is Staendischc Oliederung, a 
' scale of fourteen degrees, called Tchin. 

In the remotest comer of his dominions, in Tilsit, King 
Frederic William III. accepted the peace imposed upon him by 
Napoleon, lie lost everything that liad been gained by those 
two infamous transactions, the partition of Polamd and the ti*eaty 
of Basle. His kingdom was reduced to those poor, thinly- 
populated provinces from which the power of the Hohenzollcrns 
had taken rise. It was then that the hardy, tenacious character 
of their population shone forth. The ediiice raised by Frederic 
the Great was a heap of ruins. An entirely new organization 
was required. The want of territory and population was to be 
made up by some otlier element. Even the king, hater of popular 
liberty as he w*as, submitted to the obvious trutli, that there was 
no such clement besides tlie individual energy of the pcojde. He 
was a man of very indifferent powers, consdous of liis defects, but 
bare of genei-osity. He, therefore, hated men of genius — ren- 
b()ners,“ as he contemptuously called them. Still, dire necessity 
compelled him to ask the advice and aid of tlie most terrible of 
tliese reasoners, that very Baron Stein wo have mentioned before. 
Stein, nobly assisted by the minister Sclioeii, whose gi'een old 
age is lionourahly distinguished by the studied insults he is 
receiving from the present king, was tlie leading si)irit of tliat 
remarkable period of regeneration the history of which, fraught 
with instruction for the philosopher as well as for tlie politician, 
has lately been brought within the reach of the general reader by 
an able biography of Stein from tlie pen of Mr. Pertz. It is diffi- 
cult for Enghshmen to realize the idea of a state in which there 
is no representative institution, no U'uce of self-government — a 
ata,te in which the business of our vestries is perfonned by clerks 
of the Home Office. And it is curious to observe Low the good 
folks of Brandenburg and Prussia Proper, quite innocent of any 
knowledge ol Montes()uieu or 4)o Lolme, were taught parlia- 
mcn^tary government by the nature of things. The business was 
to .ascertain the. wants and resouzees of the iieople. The bureau- 
cracy had pretended to know all about it from their red-taped 
pmers. Now it had become patent to the blind that they knew 
:^hing. The new ministry summoned, from oveiy district, men 
were known to be wijII acquainted with what existed and 
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^jpasseJ wound them — landed proprietors, iher chants, private gen- 
tlemen. They called in the assistance of scholars who had given 
their attention to social and political subjects. In the beginning 
there were no forms, no rules of proceedings ; there was not even 
H name for this nucleus of parliament. Not before the year 
1812 a ^‘provisional national representation*' was assembled at 
Berlin^ a fact iifterwai'ds sedulously suppressed by the Prussi^ 
censorship, and therefore veiT little known indeed, even in 
Prussia. Witli the advice of tliose " discreet citizens," a series 
of important measures was enacted. Villeunge was abolished, 
copyliold converted into freehold, commons enclosed, close guilds 
thrown open, and the army reorganized after the original German 
model, every able-bodied man being bound to serve for a time, 
and the militia electing their officers. Municipal govemmment 
was given back to tlie burgesses, by a Inw which has had the 
serious atteiidoii of the framers of our Municipal and Coqmration 
Act,* and a regulation published for the government of counties 
framed after the existing English institutions. By such means 
the little state, hardly deserving the name of kingdom, in the 
short space of six years, achieved a development of moral and 
material resources tJiat seems quite miraculous, and enabled 
Prus-sia to play a conspicuous part in the struggle that finally 
overthrew Napoleon, lluring the war tlie spirit of the people 
was kept up by tlie most solemn and repeated promises, that after 
victory everything begun should ho earned out, and everything 
not yet begun should be done. So lute as in May, 1815, during 
tJie hundred days, the king in am order, recorded in the statute 
book, pledged liis word that there shoultlhe a national represen- 
tation, with power to settle the budget and share in the legislature. 

It wais the stoiy of the monk and the gentlenian not to he 
naim('d in good society, acted over aind over again. When the 
daingev had passed away, the king found lie ccwld do ■without 
national representation. He sneaked out of his promise by a 
quibble : there was no time attached to it. “ Not every time is 
the right one," he told tlie (Common Council of Koblenz, who were 
bold enough to remind him in 1H17. The right time never did 
come before his death. It could not be but that the halt made 
in the onward move must compel the king to retrace his steps. 
There is no standing still in politics. The regulation concerning tlie 

* We may remark, by the by, that our Benthamite, and more espeoiallyour 
Peclitc school of politicians, are very winch in the habit of bomiMing from 
Prussia. Many of the 169 clauses of 8 and 9 Viet., c. IIS, arc literally tr^- 
latcd from the Prussian Hegulation, dated September H, 1811. In this 
instance we have little oUcotiou. At that time the well was pure and whole- 
some. But there are Inmcations of rather poisoudhs draughts havuig been 
taken ; these may claim our attentiqu on a futufe day. 
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oounties was not put into execution, but supplanted by a bureau/ 
cratic machinery. Of municipal government the fonns y/cve pfe- 
served, but the nerve was cut by smuggling in the power of 
governmental boards for reconsidering, approving, or xescindmg 
tSe decisions of the common councils. Thus the sense of respou- 
sil^ility, which is the breath of Helf-govemment, was taken away. 
Besides, tlie meetings were held with closed doors, and as for local 
press — there was none. The deiaocratio organization of the 
army was destroyed by degrees, finally by the present king, who 
caused the militia to be officered by officers of the line. By 
bringing up orplians and children of poor people, in milituiy 
asylums, for tlie army; by liolding out material advantages to 
soldiers vrho consented to serve beyond the legal term of three 
years; by doing away with the promotion of non-commissioned 
officers; by discouraging commoners to take brevets, except in 
the artillery, the sappers and miners, where brains are required; 
by keeping the soldiers in barracks; by garrisoning one province 
with regiments drawn from another, and by frequently changing 
the ganisons, the army was disconnected from the people, its 
interests, orfd aspirations. In IftB), the bumpkins in “the 
king’s coat," flattered and hunted on by the king, and patted on 
the back by royal princesses, committed atrocities against - their 
follow -citizens that make the hair stand on end. At Jseiiolm 
they put an old man, drawn from his house, against a wall, and 
used him as a target! Tn Baden they made a regular siiort of 
murdering defenceless prisoners. 

For a time this svslem of improving upon the old bureaucratic 
rule answered verj* well, but for peculiar rciis( ms that ought never 
to be lost sight of when Prussia is cited as un exnmiile of suc- 
cessful centralization. There was an immense deal of work to 
be done, that could not be done better than by a bureaucracy. 
Those great ofganic changes traced out by Stein were to be 
executed in detail, and interfering, directly or by intermediate 

* ults, with eveiy wheel of the social mechanism, required em 
essant mending and adjusting of the old code of law, that 
was based upon ffifleront suppositions. The enclosing of com- 
mons, the converting of copyhold and tenure into freehold, the 
exchange of lands and the commutation to rentals of all rights 
of property 'which ohstinot cultivation and the productive employ- 
ment of labour, constituted a gigantic undertaking, which, after 
nearij half a century, is not yet brought to a close. By the treaty 
of a large territory wa^ either acquired or recovered, pre- 

ewry Taiiety of social aud political institutions. To 
and a ssimi lats this motley collection required a g^reat 
^eal of labour very Stutahle to oentralized actiou. Then, there 
vras no lack of men abl^ aud vd^ing to do die -vrork honestly 
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^nd ^ell. Patriotism and energy, thinking and learning, stirred 
np by the vigorous struggle for emancipation from foreign 
tyranny, disappointed in the hope for a free and united G-ermau 
fatherland, sought exertion and satisfiiction in doing for the people 
what they would have rather seen the people doing for them- 
selves. These men became, without being aware of it, perfpct 
Benthamites, ruling for the benefit of the greatest possible ikcbi- 
ber, and maintaining a praiseworthy impartiality. Lastly, thanks 
to the absence of active political life, of party struggles, except 
for backdoor influences at court, they never found themselves in 
the dilemma between official duty and popular right, or popular 
duty tuid individual interest. In spite of these favourable and 
verj' exceptional circumstances, towards the end of the reign of 
Frederic William III. unmistakable signs of cormption made 
tlieir appearance. A huge system of fraud carried on in the 
commissariat iifter the true Rnssiuu fashion, and for more than 
twenty years, was detected ; but so many and sueli highly respect- 
able individuals, up to the (jommander-in-cliief, were found to be* 
implicated, that govenimeiit did not dare prosecute the culprits, 
and therefore stifled the investigation ! Frederic William IV., 
finding still too much of independence, introduced tlje French 
discipline, instead of a sort of trial by peers, anil brought down a 
l^russian official, judges not excluded, to the level of a London 
policeman. If the material beiieiit bestowed upon the people had 
been ten times greater, die question niiglit justly be raised, whether 
the bureaucratic government is nut answerable for that mass 
of unredressed grievances, of nnreasouable cx])ectations, as well 
as for that deep hatred of atilhonty and that total want of 
political education which brought about the terrible explosion 
of and its miserable dhd deplorable results. The question 
may be niised whether the Prussian people, if far less advanced, 
perhaps, in agriculture and popular iustructiofl, if less neatly 
trained and trimmed, hut if taught by experience the science of 
government, and instructed by an unfettered press and accus- 
tomed to work out its own improvement, would not be in a 
better position, measured oven by the standard of political 
economy. The bureaucracy of 184ft did not stand better be- 
fore internal commotion than that of 1606 did before the shock 
from without. In both instances the whole organism was para- 
lyzed by a single blow, with - this difierence only, that the 
conquerors of 1848 did not know how to follow up the advan- 
tage, or rather that there were xfb conquerors at aU. Tlie king 
fell before the consciousness of his evil deeds, and his servants 
before diat of their incapability. Since 1849 the blending of 
bureaucratic government with sham constitutionalism cannot fail 
to produce a generation of ofgiciala as bad as any in the world. 
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The foreign policy of Frederic William III. was simple ; ‘ie^ 
was Bnssian. To him the Holy Alliance was holy in good ear* 
nest.^ At the bidding of his imperial son-in-law^ but aasuming 
the port of a disinterested &iend to the Sultan, he sent Baron 
Mueffling to Constantinople, and bamboozled the Porte into the 
treaty of Adrianople. During the revolutionary- war in Poland 
he' observed neutrality after the Prussian fashion, suffering tlie 
Bussians to cross tlie Vistula on his tenitory ; nay, building them 
bridges to attack the Poles in the rear. He has bequeathed the 
same policy to his successors in hi^will, so ostentatiously pub- 
lished by die present king with that sentimental cant that is 
mixed up in his character with coward cruelty. 

It is rather a nice question whether the relations of Prussia to 
Germany are to be brought under the head of foreign policy. 
The king of Prussia is a member of the Germanic Confederation, 
but he is besides, on account of Prussia Proper, a non-German 
sovereign. The Germans who fought the batdes of 1813 and 
IKlo lioped for a restoration of the German empire. They got 
the Diet, a boai'd of ambassadors who do the work that is too 
dirty for the*individual princes, corroborating the witty saying 
that corporations may commit any infamy, having neither souls to 
be saved, nor bodies to be kicked. ThJ Emperor of Bussia had 
the impudence to lay before the Congress at Aix-la-Chapello in 
1H18 a memorandum drawn up by a Wallachiau prince Sturdza, 
traitor to his country and Privy Councillor to the Czar, informing 
the German princes that the dangerous idea of a united Germany 
was still fostered in the German universideB, and ought to be 
put down ; and the German princes had the unspeakable mean- 
ness to receive tins' memorandum with thanks, and to act 
accordingly. In no state the persetution of professors and stu- 
dents was carried on with more fiiry than in Prussia. Hundreds 
wore driven inl^ exile, hundreds sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, scores to be broken on the wheel, pardoned but kept in 
dungeons in order that tlieir release might reflect honour and 
thanks upon the succeeding sovereign. And what was the crime 
of these talented and enthusiastic youths ? True, they had loved 
G<ennauy more, but they had not loved Cesar less. Their dream 
was, to make Ae king of Prussia emperor of Germany ! For 
this they were tortured in Prussian fortresses. Then, the king 
of Prussia was innocent of any ambitious designs ? Pozzo di 
Borgo; when reviewing the state of Europe, before the Czar fell 
^pon Turicey in 1828, and dilating upon the will and faculty of 
Ifesistanoe in each of the great powers, had for Prussia not more 
than one line Prussia has the objects of her ambition under 
5 

c 

* To all praotioal puiposes, the cabinet of Berlin was a famneh office of that 
of St. Petersburg. , 
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Ddr hand." What these objects are, appears from a secret 
memorandum of a Prussian minister betrayed by a clerk of the 
Diet. It sums up the policy to be observed by Prussia towards 
the German princes, tlius : to help them in destroying representa- 
tive institutions, but to leave to Austria the initiative of all 
repressive measures ; to accustom the^riucos to look with fear 
at Austrian aggression, and their subjects to look with hope to 
Prussian liberalism. 

“ Unless it were so stupid, clever Tvould it be.” * 

The solemn promise of “ nationnl representation," made before 
the battle of Waterloo, had dwindled down in the constitution of 
the German Confederation to “ estates of the land.” By and hy 
Frederic William 111. created i)rovincial estates. They pretended 
to be a resurrection of the old feudal estates that had existed 
when the provinces of ilie kingdom had been indcpondentDucliies. 
How far the old constitutions were adhered to, wc are unable to 
say ; but we are inclined to tliiuk, not very scrupulously. There 
was to be an assembly in each province. The niembers were 
nicely haliuieed, so as to give as many to the manors as to tlie 
towns and freeholders, or yeomen, taken together. But the 
m(*dicval division of knights, burgesses, and yeomen, had been 
altogether destroyed hy tlic refonns of the Stem period. Trades 
were carried on in villages, many a yconiitu had acquired a manor, 
and knights were distilling gin tuid making beet-root sugai'. 
Nor was there uuy probability of seeing realized the favourite 
dream of the present king — knights stalking about clad in mail, 
burgesses adorning tliemselves with gowns, and yeomen returning 
to leather breeches and crossbows. In the Western. provinces, 
wliere the Code Napoleon had hod its sway, manors w'ere abolished 
altogether. In the Eastern parts tliey w^re preserved, hut by 
far the greater oi'ea w^as in the hands of freeholders. Emerging 
from the troubles of wjq*, sufl'ering iiom the transitory injuries of 
recent legislation, and not yet reaping tlie benefit of the same, 
the lands geuerdly were iicavily incumbered, the mortgagees 
being honkers, merchants, and other towns-people. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to lay down arbitrary criterions of the three classes, 
and as to the balance of members, it is impossible to find any 
motive justified by the nature of thiugs. The powers of these 
estates were very limited, lestricted to local affairs, and always 
subjected to the control of governmental boards. Theirproceedings 
were secret, their debates never published. Nobody cored a straw 
for them. Lopking nt tliem from any point of view, it is difficult 
to understand on what principle, and for what end, they were 
instituted. Still they were destined to play a very important port 
in the following reign. ^ 
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Anxious to bring dovm onr i^pid sketch of the constitutiondf 
histoiy of Prussia to the accession of the present king, vre touch 
only upon one more topic — ^the influence of France. There is 
a great deal of humour, of “irony of history,*' in the connexion 
between French ideas and German politics. Frederic II. in 
tlvR beginning of his reign ordered a new code to be drawn 
up,' “ based on reason and the laws of the land/' The labours 
of tlie commission drew their weary lengtli through the whole 
reign, and were not brought to a close before 1792, four years 
after liis death. His successor does not seem to have paid any 
attention to the progi’ess of the work, nor his intimate councillors ; 
for when it was flnished and printed for publication, they were 
not a little alarmed to find that it was impregnated with the 
keenest revolutionary principles, that had amused .the educated 
through the last half the century, but had lateh’ become 
incarnate in France. True, there was no remedy provided against 
the unla^ul proceedings of a bum-bailiff, save a humble remon- 
strance with his superior, who might have ordered the proceedings ; 
hut there was a whole cliapter devoted to the “ duties of the chiel' 
of the state,* to be epitomized Ujus : that it is the duty of the 
prince to be an angel ; and a number of abstract principles of 
right and justice, which the Germans of to-day w^ould call 
Gmndrcchtc, were scattered all over the book. The whole im- 
pression was kept back, and the obnoxious paragraphs hastily 
expunged. Thus, what was intended to be the soul of the tire- 
some work of fifty years was destroyed, and what remained was a 
heap of regulations concerning private rights and wrongs. A few 
8<mtences escaped, anjl have done good sendee in the bands of 
honest judges. 

But long after tlie government and nobility had found out 
that they had been playing with poison, the thii^ing few, as w'(dl 
as the drudging multitude, were full of Kymjmthy for the Kenoh, 
and in the beginning of the war hailed them as deliverers. Tlien^ 
was a movement going on in Germany, contemporaneous afld 
quit^ similar to the Corresponding Bocieties in England. It was 
mdely checked by the deliverers turning conquerors ; and parti- 
cularly in Prussia, the insolence md rapacity of Napoleon and 
his army excited a burning hatred against everything French. 
The period fi'om 1800 to 1812, worked a marvellous change. 
The oturent of ideas and feelings, once turned back upon the 
iwoUectioiis of post greatness and the sources of present calamity, 
did n<^ stop at the rise of the* Hohenzollems to royal dignity, 
accidental and capricious limits of the Prussian 
ntMfarehy. It flowed hack to the glory of the German empire, 
aflaii people thought of Barbarossa, sitting deep beneath the 
JSjfflfhauser, and waiting for resurr/jction. The liistory of almost 
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feVery nation presents periods when the national mind retraces its 
steps, and returns thirsty to long-forgotten springs. These ure 
sabbath-hours of liistory. They give their first indications in 
literature, in poetry, in style, in language; and, unless disturbed, 
they are followed by slow but lasting olianges in manners and 
customs, in public morality and political mstitutions. We jail 
know the sdngs of Arndt and Koemer, and the speeches of 
Fichte. But in the tlirong of events there was no leisure to work 
out practical results for the future reorganization of Germany. 
The most urgent business was t.o free the soil of Germany; and, 
lliis being adiieved, diplomacy took the work out of the hands 
of the people. The kinglets by tlie grace of Napoleon did not 
Ibel prepared to return to tlie humbler position of electors, or the 
still humbler one of subjects of a united empire. Germanism 
became outlawed in Gemany, and took refuge in the dreams of 
youth and the writings of the romantic school. From 1820 to 
1880, there was a perfect political stagnation. It was broken by 
tlie revolution of July. -\ll the minor princes were forced by 
insurrection to proclaim constitutional government, and no other 
pattern being at hand, all these constitutions were^framed after 
the French charte. The princes very soon destroyed the ellect of 
this ('.oucession by the ingenious process of ordering their ambas- 
sadors at Frankfort to draw up a resolution that die exercifie of 
constitutional privil(?ges should never interfere with the exorcise 
of arbitrary govenimeiit, and sheltering themselves from the 
reproaches of their subjects behind the resolutions of the Diet,*— 
viz., of their own ambassadors. Still the forms were preserved, 
and the verj' name of (!haml)crs, debates, budget, and the like, 
were a subject of constant envy on die part of the Prussians. 
Trial by jury was thus introdneed by the Frcmch into the western 
provmces, though all political crimes had been brought under 
tlio ^centional jurisdic tion of a kind of Star-chriinber, at Berlin. 
French literature, political aud social, was eagerly read in Ger- 
many; and a host of Lileiited writers — amongst diem Boeme, one 
of the masters of German prose writing — banished Irom Germany, 
kept up, tirom thoir asylum iil Paris, by newspapere, pamphlcls, 
and more ponderous works, a lively interc^ourse between the 
doings of the French and the musings of the Germans. German 
liberalism became thoroiiglily impregnated with French constitu- 
tionalism ; and German governments, while declaiming against 
French poison, became proficient pupils in Louis Philippe s 
trickeries. The effect — ^we anticipate a few years, in order' to 
follow diis intellectual movement up to the present hour — became 
manifest in 1848. Still indications are not wanting diat that 
revolution, unless stifled, would have breiken loose from the 
French lead. We cannot attach great ^importance to the doings 
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of the Frankfort Assembly. Composed chiefly of literary men^ 
sitting in the microscopic state of Frankfort as in a fairy land, 
they liave not left tinything behind them but the recollection of 
that hobgoblin, tlie lieicJisverwesery a string of abstract reso- 
lutions, and the misery of thousands 'who, having stood 
up for that unlucky Assembly, ore mouldering under the 
turf or wandering over the world. But the Berlin Assembly 
meant real work; and the bills prepared by their committees ai*e 
based upon the jirinciple of self-govemment. That brutal re- 
action that begun in 1840 is altogether French. The business 
of Frederick William's ministerH is to translate decrees of Napo- 
leon I. find III. Their municipal government, their electoral 
laws, tlieir press regulations, their police, their letter-breakers, 
tlieir spies, tlieir corruption, ni-e all faithful copies of French 
models. At the some time, England is t'xercising a similar influ- 
ence upon public opinion to that which France exerted twenty 
years ago. No article in the Geimiin papers is better stocked 
and more eagerly read than “England.” There are not less 
tliun tour diflerent translations of Macaulay's History. At the 
University of Berlin, a 0001*86 of lectures is being delivered on 
the (constitutional law of England. Beviews and liresido reading 
teem with articles on England. VoiccB have already been niised, 
denouncing an exaggerated and ridiculous fancy for everything 
English — an “ Anglomania." 

Frederick William IV. had a full sluire of that popularity which 
is so liberally bestowed upon a new sovereign. He went through 
the provinces of his kingdom receiving homage vrith medieval 
pageantry, and tfilking generalities about confirming privileges 
and developing institutious. In spite of tl*e Btiidicd evasiveness 
of his speeches, the estates of Pruspia Propter laid hold of one 
phrase, and expressed tlieir thanks that his majesty was obviously 
intent oniuliilKng the jilcdges of his father. On his retim to 
Berlin, he addressed a letter to them, telling theiu that they were 
awfully mistaken. He did not tliiuk of such a tiling, and did 
not like to he reminded of it, under penalty of his most high dis- 
* pleasure. It was then that a terrible word rang through tlie 
Press of Europe, terrible because true, the word — lAar. It stuck, 
and he was conscious of it. We are inclined to think that the 
desire of restoring his credit, more than the difficulty of reple- 
nishing, without the aid of a representative Assembly, his 
exchequer, emptied by subsidies to Bon Carlos, and by all sorts of 
militis^ tomfoolery, prompted the expedient of culling together. 
in.i][i^47, the provincial estates to Berlin. The king addressed 
in the true Stuart style. He told them, that he c6n- 
cedtid them most valuable rights," hut “that he had not given 
up one single right of hi% crown.” ^ Since tlie king, after 1848, 
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has obviously follpwed the policy, by hook or by crook, to bring* 
the represeutatiou of the people back to the elennents of that 
Assembly, and since he is about to take the last step, it is of im- 
portance to glance at that curious parliament, called the Vereinigie 
Landtag^ a meeting of all the imvincial estates. How it was cort- 
posccl, we have stated already; the absolute majority of members 
was returned by the lords of manors. Still, it was popular also with 
the town populatiou and the industrial classes. Everybody was glad 
to see a ^ginning at last, a body that ventured, even in the most 
moderate mfmner, to have an opinion of its own and contrary to 
the royal pleasure. It wtis riding the wave of that huge ma^ of 
inorganized thought called liboral opinion. One short session conld 
not bring out the condict of interests within the Assembly, nor the 
straggle between a political body aspiring to power and a bureau- 
cracy despising “amateur politicians." That spring- tide of public 
* life has passed away never to retuni ; and if Frederic Wiliam should 
have the satisfaction of sindug once more tlie rereinigte Landtag 
in the White-Hall, it will be cinbittered by the disappointment that 
liis toilsome building li(5s a wreck on dry sand. ♦ 

Mr. Stahr, the author of the history of that abortivn revolution 
of IS 48, is creditably known by Lis book on the treasiircs of art 
in Italy. As iiiiglit bo cxpe<*ted from a writt»r who has so tho- 
roughly studied the beauty of foms, it is arranged with artistic 
skill. Fettered by the restrictions of the Press, ho has been 
obliged to supply reasoning by an ellective juxtaposition of 
authentic facts. Every reader will subscribe to his motto: “All 
these things must eome to pass, but tbc end is not yet." The 
book is an indielincnt of faithlessness, (tc»wardice, and Machia- 
velism against tbo king, luid a testimony of good faith, generosity, 
and want of political education, on the part of the people. We 
rocuminond it to the pcinsal of any one who is anxious to form 
an independent judgment on the complicated elements struggling 
in Germany, and pazticularly to Mr. Macaulay, to whom it is 
dedicated, and who, in his famous speecli to tlje electors of Edin- 
burgh, conld not discern in the revolutions of 1848 anything hut 
the breaking loose of “ modem Huns.” 

Stolir's narrative is brought down to April, 1849, to the dav 
when a Prussian minister in his place in the Chamber stigmatized 
the ©vents of March, 1848, as “a street-riot, disgraceful to the 
capital and tlie land a curious coiHi'ast with words spoken by 
the king about a year ago : “ The people of Berlin have behaved 
so nobly and generously towards me as the population of no other 
city ill the world would iiroUably have done.'* . The reader may 
take up the thread in the book of Von Unruh, the last president 
of the National Assembly at Berlin. Of alk the men playing a 
part in the modern history of Prussia^ li^ is likely to Command 
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the readiest sympathy of Englislimen'. There is something 
English in his character. He is a railway engineer ; and when 
driven from his chair by the soldiery of the king, he went down 
to his line, and built that splendid bridge over the Elbe, near 
Wittenberge. When he entered tlie Assembly, he was a liberal ; 
watching the progress of reaction he became a republican. He 
records his deliberate opinion that the efiect of what is going on in 
Germany mnst be ‘‘ the utter destruetion of the monarchical prin- 
ciple." He did not delay publishing what has passed in his mind 
and what he saw around him, observations on the shortcomings 
and prejudices of the middle parties, because, as he tells us in 
the preiace, in true engineer s style, there was some fear that the 
safety-valve of the political boiler might he screwed down," 
alluding to further restrictions of the Press. Although disclaiming 
any pretensions to clironological completeness, he touches upon 
almost every important point in the internal and foreign policy of * 
Prussia subsequently to 1848. The facts he has collocted to 
show tlie antagonism and the community of interests between 
Prussia and Austria are very instructive fur the observer of the 
present manoeuvring of these two powers. The antagonism 
springs from the lingoring desire of Frederic William after 
the imperial crown of Germany, fosiered by an old monkisli 
prophecy ; the community of interests, from the fear of revo- 
lution. 

Unruh’s book was published in 1851. During the subsequent 
tsiennium a further progress ha«rbeen made in I’eactionnry policy, 
and a further change has come over political poities. The former 
may be read from die statute-book ; the hitter is move ditiicult to 
ascertain. The safety-valve has been screwed down. Tho prim- 
ing, editing, and selling of newspapers is made dependent upon 
a licence to ho withdrawn by the police. This trick, borrowed 
from Napoleousm, is worse than censorship, because it keeps up 
the appearance of a free Press, but corrupts jt silently. The state 
of die representation is diis: The committee of the national 
assembly had proposed two chambers ; the first to be composed 
of delegates of the tpwii and county constituents — ^in our opinion 
quite "abound idea. Having dissolved that assembly, the king, 
by an order in council,; created a “ provisional" first chamber, 
returned by a limited number of electors paying the largest 
amount of taxes. This Hotepf Lords did not distinguish itself 
by anything but a contemptible subserviency, doing and undoing 
at th|Aiddjng of the ministersv One of its Penelope works was 
tlu^Plftitig of a permanent first chnmber. One member, -Baron 
dSjP^gave th^ this admirable advice: “You try to make 
P SSo by a couatitution. If there were persons fit to become 
peers in Fiussia, they m)ald have^made a constitution long ago." 
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After -we don’t know how many attempts, the task was given up, 
and^a law passed empowering the king to do the business aocording 
to his wisdom. Having pondered for a twelvemonth, his majesty 
has lately issued on ordinance to that effect* As we have re- 
marked already, there are to he thirteen sorts of peers : — ^princes 
of royiil blood, late barons of the German empire, representatives 
of late free towns of the empire — some of them dwindled down J;& 
rotten boroughs — members “ presented by the universities, by 
certain common councils, and by the ‘‘old landed property,'" 
wliicli is explained to mean proprietors of manors that have been 
ill the possession of the family for at least a hundred years. 
When the reader recollects that commoners have been allowed to 
acquirt* manors so late as 1807, he will understand the purpose 
hidden in this phrase. Gld landed property means that precious 
nobility we have, characterized before. The statistics of these 
('lectors are curious. It has been found tliat the richer the 
counu'Y, the more developed its industry and agriculture, die 
more manors ha\e changed hands. In Silesia, there ore amongst 
manors only “old” ones; while in Pomerania, die 
most backward province, the king has detected among 17J11 
manors not le&s tlian 205 worthy pillars of his throne. In case 
any independent element should creep in, his majesty has reserved 
himself the right of swamping the house by nominees for life. 
He has also intimated to the senates of die universities and the 
coqiornlions of towns what, persons would he most agreeable in 
ills eyes. 

The second chamber is a still more curious affair. The king 
(lid not dui’c destroy household suffrage openly, but ho “ organized'^ 
It by an order in council, clearly illegal, in tliis way: The whole 
auionnt of taxes paid by the inliabitants of any town or county 
IS sniiiiiied up. Then a list of buuseholders is prepared, beginning 
wiili that individual wrho pays the largest amount iof taxes, anil 
going down until a sum is made up e(|ual to the third part of the 
whole amount of taxes. A second list is prepared, beginning with 
dial individual who pays the least amount of taxes, and going 
up until another tliird is full. The rest of die electors are 
comprised in a third list. Each list returns on equal number of 
nft!mbers to the electorate college, and tills college returns the 
representative. If, as it almost invariably happens, many electors, 
paying the same amount of taxes, are at hand to fill up the lists, 
the preference is to be divided by’ alphabetical order. For in- 
stance, poor Mr. Smith is put into^ the second list, while lucky 
Mr. Brown gets into the first.*^ Glumsy and ridiculous as this oon- 


* Wc have some notion that this alphabetical absiftdity has lately been 
done away with. ^ 
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trivance is^ we recollect^ at the time when Lord John Buesell was 
big with his last Reform Bill, a feeler being thrown out, hoyir a 
similar arrangement would suit the working men of England. In 
towns the first list, the triarii of the census, are generally 
eomposod of gin distillers, brewers, aud other tradesmen, who 
advance a large amount of taxes to the government. The 
absurdity was still more glaring when this precious invention of 
Mr. Manteuffel’s was introduced in Hamburg. There the first 
list was mode up by the keepers of infamous houses ! Another 
feature of this “ organization was to substitute open voting for 
the ballot, which means a great deal in a country where no trade 
can be carried on without a revocable licence, where, as we 
recollect, a man at Elbing has been forced to shut up his bathing 
establishment because he belonged to a congregation of dissenters. 
The democratic party, according to statistical tables three-fifths 
of the electors, abstained from voting under this regulation; We 
confess that, having gone over the wdiolc ground, ive do not feel 
any longer so inclin^ to pass an unqualified condemnation of 
these tactics as we did when the fact was announced. T'he ease 
is very diiferent in America ; there the Whigs stand aloof, since 
the Democrats in a strictly constitutmial tray have seized upon the 
government. Abstinence on such a ground is not only unwise 
but neglect of public duty. Fatting the opposite extreme, of a 
faction getting by a coup d'etat possession of the central seat of 
government, and trying to force a new order of things upon the 
country, we cannot object to resistance, nor to abstinence where 
resistance is impctssible. There are many shades of distinction 
between those two cases, and intricate questions of conflict between 
the sense of right add tlje requirements of political expediency. 
The dilemma as put by the democrats cannot be confuted : that, 
if the democrats had been in a decided minority, they could 
not possibly* have prevented the passing of obnoxious laws 
by a rcactionaiy majority, kept together by the very presence of 
^th<^ democrats; and that if they bad begun to exercise i^y 
influence on the legislature, the Government would have 
solved the Ohnmbjers and issued a new electoral decree ; in both 
cases the possible results would not have been worth the sacrifices 
entailed by an electioneering struggle. Besides, the democrats were 
in this favourable position — that every individual, not belonging to 
their party but abstaining i^om conscientious scruples tqi iaike 
part in an^Jl^^oLact, was numerically thrown into .thi fe e^e. . 
If it into the calculation of the ^ 

acoeferaie the quarrel of the victorious party, and to 
. buge system of reactionary measures, which the Government was 
about to raise, of a foundation secured by formal legality or com- 
mon consent, tlmy hfwe achieved both tlieir ends. Whether it 
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was wise to piomote these vesults, is another and rather a difficult 
question. 

When Bnasio, in the spring of 1853, made the first decisive 
move of a long-^premeditated game, she may reasouahly be sup- 
posed to have taken the same precautions as in 1826, to have 
carefully examined the political chess-board in Uveiy quarter. 
Apart from secret relations, never perhaps to be revealed, •she 
would have found these elements for her calculation in Prussia. 

The direction of the foreign policy depended, constitutionally 
speaking, entirely upon the Idng. The ministry had lately laid 
down the principle, that the taUng notice of foreign affairs by 
the Chambers would be a breach of the prerogatives of the Grown; 
and the Chambers had acquiesced in that theory. Tlie last speech 
from the throne had not touched at all upon the relations with 
foreign states. The only opportunity of forcing the Government 
to declare its intentions, or of applying a check to its conduct, 
(‘ould liave arisen out of a demand for a loan, or for an iucrease 
of taxation. But, considering the composition of the Chambers, 
it was not to he apprelieuded that the majority would avail them- 
selv^ of such an opportunity to offer a serious resistance. It is 
true, that a considerable fraction of the membei's of the Second 
(yhaiubor would — the constitutioualists, as they call themselves, 
and the party of the Prince of Prussia, as it is called, with what 
reason we do not know^refuse their sanction and assistance to 
any Russian policy. The constitutionalists, whose chief organ in 
the press is the Cologne Gazette^ arc made up by representatives 
of tlie manufacturing Intercast in the western provinces, and seem 
to look upon Belgium as the political model-farm, and by the 
remnants of the Gotha party, omse the majority of the Paukkirche. 
The adherents of the Prince of Pnissia, sometimes denominated 
. afte^Mr. Bethman Hollweg, their parliamentary leader, do not 
to command lui extensive influence in the country, judging 
their organ, a weekly paper, which, uniblded, hardly squares 
with a moderate-sized pocket-handkercliief ; nor have wo been able 
to arrive at a precise view of their politics with respect to die in- 
ternal government of the country. They display in their paper a 
.considerable negative energy; ml at universol^suffrage, right of 
meeting and of association, proposed by the Vereinigtc La/iultag 
and sanctioned by the king, in April. 1848 ; compliment the 
Government on the successful demolition of everything built up 
by the government in 1848 ; sneer at the principles of the con- 
stitutionalists as constitutionalkmus vulgaris;" denounce the 
Junkerporty as violent and reactionary; and keep, as it appears, 
the positive part of their creed to themselves for future emer- 
gencies. ISieir views on foreign policy hav^ materiolly changed 
widtin'the last twelve months. Tfaroughbut the summer of 1853 
Vol Lrai. No. CXXni.]— New SEniEs, Vol, VII. No. I. G 
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they maintained this not very dignified principle,~that Prussin 
ought to remain neutiud until the moment had anived to throw 
her unimpaired strength into the balance of the parties exhausted 
by war. Forcibly reminded by the democratic press that this 
was precisely the principle upon which Haugwitz rained the 
country in the beginning of the century, they have gradually 
come round to the Western alliance. 

But both these parties taken togetlier were nearly balanced by 
the Junkerparty, intimately connected with Bassia by natural 
inclimition, by ribands, snufif-boxes, and more weighty reasons, 
administered to them by Count Benkendorff (the nephew of the 
notorious Princess Lieven), who, under the title of military pleni- 
potentiary of the Czar at the court of Berlin, acts tlie part of 
comiptor-general with the Prussian nobility. The parliamentary 
leaders of this party are M. Gerlach, who is an odd mixture of monk, 
clown, and Cossack, tlie writer of those mystic, rabid, sanguinary 
articles which are sometimes transferred from Neu/e Preiissichc 
Zeitxmgixxto the columns of our papers, but who is considered, how- 
ever, by Frederic William a fit person to fill tlie chair of the 
superior court of law at Magdeburg ; and M. Stahl, an exceed- 
ingly clever Jew, who tried, first, Catholicism, then Protestantism 
where it was at a discount — ^in Bavaria, and lastly royal Pnissian 
Protestantism when it was at a xireniimu. He is tlic mouthpiece 
of the bucolic members of ilie Junkerparty, supplies tliom with 
reasons for anything they like, and enjoys the finits of his in- 
«lu8tr}^ in Uie following appointments: as Professor of durispru- 
dence at tlie University of Berlin, Privy Councillor, Member of 
the High Court of Commissioners, member of three sections of 
the Staatsrath, Law adviser of the Crown, and Peer for life. Tlie 
renudndetr of the Second Chamber, the centre, in continental par- 
lance, consists of goudnatured people wJio would not for their 
lives oppose the Government in an important question, ofofficiaji ’ 
swayed by discipline, and of political adventurers. From such 
body, no formidable opposition was to be apprehended. 

Then, of course, there was public opinion unmistakably hos- 
tile tO’^^ussia. But Count Nesselrode had taught the German 
princes twenty years ago, “that public opinion is easily to bQ 
guided and directed. * Besides, the king, relying on his guards 
and regiments of the line^ miglit brave public opinion in this 
question he had done in oth^ instances. 

Another' set of chessmen was to be taken into account, the 
.minietem and the higher offieials in general, who, even in the 
most despotic country, are capable of exercising a considerable 
»^^aence upon the direction, at least upon the execution, of foreign 

^ I , , ,, I , 

* B^omatic Kevdatiou, i. 4^, 
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politics by their mere vis inertia. That generation of intelligent, 
honest, and patriotic ofBeiols wo have spoken of before, was not 
altogether extinct when Frederic William ascended the throne. 
Many of that school still occupied high places. But one by one 
they have been sacrificed to the theologic^ and medieval fancies Cf 
the king, and, since 1848, to the exigencies of reactionary poli<{y. 
They yere, more or less, of the positive bent of mind ; and if 
anything can be said of the character of the king, it would be 
that he is precisely the contrary. They were free from theological 
prejudices ; he delights in mysticism and scholastic hnir*splitting. 
They strove to educate the people for humanity ; he banishes 
from the schools tlie so-called classical literature of Germany.*’ 
No wonder that he supplanted them by servants more con- 
genial to his propensities. Men of the stamp of Woellner 
and Bischofiswei^er became uppermost. Still more so after the 
Revolution. Pliancy was the chief recommendation. The contrast 
of those illustrious men who adorned the Civil Service of Prussia 
after the treaty of Vienna, and whose names will continue to adoin 
the unnals of science and literature, with the obscure clerks who 
have become known only by taking office, is sad indeed. Mr. 
von Manteuffcl belongs to the petty nobility, and has been edu- 
cated for the Poor Law Board. He is without comprehensive 
views ; when he took the reins he was, owing to his career, quite 
a stranger in those brandies of science which arc the groundwork 
of statesmanship, tind it is a matter of notoriety in what way he 
tries to make up for this damaging insiilficiency ; — ^he kee^ a 
couple of unsuccessful journalists to cram him with facts, quota- 
tions, bon mots, ideas, even with ready-made speeches, and re- 
wards them with consulships. He lacks principle, but has dis- 
played considerable talent in puny tricks, above ail in managing 
public* opinion by corrupting the press. There is a peipetud 
squabble between his papers and tliat of the Junkeiparty, and there 
is n chronic rumour of the Prime Minister having tendered bis re- 
si gnarion. Considering tlie power of the Junkeiporty, we cannot 
perceive anything in these exhibitions but a pantomime to deceive 
the public. Mr. Simons, the Minister of Justice, is a narrow- 
minded lawyer, busily translating ordinances of Louis Philippe. 
Mr. Baumer, Minister of Public Education, is the WoeUner of 
Frederic William IV. Mr. y. d. Heydt, a merchant, from Elber- 
feldt, hated and despised by the .Court, is kept in his place hy 
some mysterious influence we cannot undertake to iathom. The 
subordinate officials in every depaftment are entirely at the mercy 
of their chiefs. 

The whole interest of any foreign power anxious to exercise an 
* mflnwoe upon the* policy of Prussia, centres in the king. His 
acquirements in arts and soien^ are great— 'too great for a king. 
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While the Allies are tracing out the plans of their campaign, be 
is correcting the proof-sheets of a pictorial work on the great 
Mosque. His character is chameleon-like ; easily to be pUyed 
upon, but by so numerous, conflicting, and changing influences, 
tliat the final result defies calculation. -He has loudly ^claimed 
the Emperor of Bussia “ to be indifipensable to thie quarter of 
thU globe." He is connected witli him by family ties.* He 
knoi^s that, unless backed by the Czar, he could not with 
impunity continue to .make his country a medieval toyshop. 
His hatred of the Turk is more burning, though more impotent, 
than a Crusader's. Still he has shown a very coireot estimation 
of his imperial brother-in-law, by fortifying the Eastern frontier 
of Prussia Proper, and connecting that province with the centre of 
the monarchy by a railway which is a purely military road. 
He hates, not (lie forms of the French state, but the whole of tlie 
French nation ; and he feels peculiar repugnance to an Emperor 
by the will of the nation. He glories in the pretensions of the 
Stuarts, but cannot free Idmself from a desire to swallow his 
brethren in right divine, the little princes of Germany. Like 
the Stuarts, the admires Borne, and would do so more entirely but 
that she claims authority also over princes. Truly, these are 
strings enough for Bussiau diplomacy to harp upon, even if reports 
were not true, that the king, in the most critical moments of 1848, 
consulted a somnambule, and, together with his friend, the late 
General Badowitz, indulged in spirit-rapping. 

The manner of transacting business corresponds exactly witli 
the state of things as depicted by Stein. Owing to. a different 
application of the same term, English readers are easily misled 
by tile newspaper rep6rts from Berlm, With us, cabinet " means 
the ministry ; in Prussia, it means the private secretaries of the king 
and their staff. These gentlemen, the most notorious of them 
General von Gerlnch (brother to the judge Gerlacb), and Mr. 
Niebuhr, son — ^we are sorry to record it — of the historian, arc 
entirely in the Bussiun, interest, and in constant communication 
with Baron Biidborg, the Bussian ambassador. They constitute 
a, second government. The whole of the royal household and 
the visitors usually received at court, except Alexander von 
Humboldt, who keeps aloof from politics, are of the same 
disposition. The most prominent partisan of Bussia, by his 
position, is man who betrayed last year the secret plan 
for the xhobilization of the Prussian army to the Czar, and 
TOuld have been hanged, but that he happened to be the, brother 
Prince Charles. 

The moment is not hajqiy for sketching the policy pitrsued by 
I^ssiain the Oriental question. _ There is just now another of 
those diplomatic performances going on, very nppropxmtely com- 
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pared to dissolving views^ihe oonolasion of a treaty betwewi the 
Wefejtem Powers and Aastria. We are writing in the sp^e of 
time which mtervenes between the signing and the ratification of 
the alliance, and which is filled np by a nnmber of conflicting 
statements as to the contents of the mysterious doeumedlt. 
Still there is no difficulty in selecting from that wonderful draqta, 
entitled “ Correspondence respecting the rights and privileges of 
the Latin and Greek Churches in Turkey,” commonly called Blue- 
book, the chief features of the part played by the Berlin Cabinet.* 
We cannot begin better than by introducing the man who repre- 
sents Prussia on the stage of Pera. The name of Baron Wilden- 
bruch, now the Prussian Ambassador at the Porte, will remind 
the reader of a certain note presented by this gentleman on behalf 
of the King of Prussia to the Court of Copenhagen at the moment 
when the Prussian guards were on the way to Holstein, in April, 
1848. It is dated the 8th of that month, and states that 
was only the msh to prevent the radical and republican ele- 
ments of Germany from exercising any pernicious influence, that 
had moved Prussia to the steps she bad taken ; the idea of a 
North Albingiau republic being apt to endanger* Denmark as 
well as the neighbouring frontier of Gennany.” The Danish war 
was only a bleeding to draw off obnoxious fluids — red elements.f 
Diplomacy being a sort of freemasonr)’, the initiated are accus- 
tomed to communicate in terms vague and unmeaning to the public 
— ^particularly when the documents are intended for publication — 
but perfectly intelligible to themselves. In the first act of the drama, 
which extends to the carnage of Sinope, the Four Powers arrayed 
against Russia incessantly implore the Czar not to endanger “ the 
best interests of Europe.” By the same process by which we learn 
a foreign language, we learn the meaning of this phrase : the sup- 
pression of popular or national movements. Prussia has a word of 
her own: moderation. In .Tune, 1858, Baron ^Binteuffel learns 
“with sincere pleasure the moderate views entertained by Her Ma- 
jesty's Government upon the Eastern question and in die speech 
delivered on opening the Chambers on the 1st of Dec. 1851, the 
King of Prussia points out as the aim of bis foreign policy among 
other things, moderation. Our legitimate curiosity to know what 


* The Bevue des Jkux Mondet has a copious and amusing analysis of the 
conduot of the Prussian Court in these transaciiousl But the aidtcr, not 
Wing given his sources, we prefer confining onrselves to documents of 
undomvted authority. ^ 

+ There'is an exact parallel in the Sardinian note of March 23, 1848, to the 
British ambassador at IHirin ; **The lung considered himself in duty bound to 
take; , measures in order to prevent the movement in ^mbardy from td^ing a 
republican directiou.” We should fain wish not to witness a repetition of 
such a bleeding on a inore gigantic spale. 
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moderate views are, is satisfied by the despatch of Lord ClarendOB, 
which occasioned the sincere pleasure of Baron Manteufiel, (p. 267, 
▼ol. i.), and in which the noble lord “ impresses upon Chevalier 
Bunsen that the policy of Her Majesty's Government was essen- 
tially pacific ; that they desired that on honourable issue should 
be, found for Bussia from the embarrassing position in which she 
was»now placed.*’ As long as this tender care for Bussia prevailed 
in the councils of Europe throughout the period of Vienna notes, 
the Western Powers enjoyed the cordial co-operation of Prussia. 

Sinope proved the turning point of Oriental affairs. That 
“ untoward news,** as Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe culls it, roused 
public indignation, and forced the governments of France and 
England into warlike demonstrations, from which they found it 
impossible to recede. After a few weeks of naval nnd diplomatic 
drivelling, painiul to think of, the Westeni Powers declared war. 
But for a long time their exertions were less directed against the 
enemy than towards the German Powers. The first six months 
of the war present this curious spectacle of two powers, Prussia 
and Austria, pretending to be neutral, but empliatically approving 
the principles for which England and France were waging war, 
and at the same time entertainiug, us Baron Manteuffel is fond of 
boasting, the “ most intimate relations” with Bussia. The pro- 
duce of this extraordinary constellation consists in two protocols 
signed by the Four Powers, one in April, the other in August, 
the former pledging the contracting parties to find, in common, 
the means of connecting the independence of Turkey with the 
general equilibrium of Europe ; the latter laying down the well 
known four points. 

Intertwined with these proceedings of the Four Powers is a re- 
markable interlude played by Pmssiti and Austria, or rather by 
the former upon the latter. Austria, anxious in good earnest to 
2 )revent tlie Russians from advancing beyond the Danube, and con- 
templating already the contingency of establishing herself in the 
Ihincipalities, strove to secure the military assistance of Pntssk 
for both purposes — ^for attacking the Bussians, if they should ad- 
vance towai'<ls the Balkan, and for repelling their attacks, if 
Austiia should have succ'ceded in ousting them from Moldavia 
and Wallachia. , A treaty was, in fact, signed at Berlin on the 
20th of April, on behalf of Austria, by General Hess. The w'ay 
in which he \vas overreached .by the Bussian Camarilla is an 
amusing warning that a good sword will not always make up for 
bad grammar. General Hess signed the document in the belief 
of it the offensive co-operation of Prussia in two 

cafies^^HpisBia should eitlier formally incorporate the Princi- 
paJ^ttpIp^^^ich ahe^mighi delay as long as she liked-— or if 
advance towfods the Balkan. ‘ But when the treaty 
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ma put to the test, it was found that the gallant diplomatist had 
suffered an ambiguous expression to .be inserted^ ** 8 owie,** wliiuli 
may signify “ either — or" and “ as well as." He had repd it in the 
former sense, while, according to correct interpretation, it was to 
be taken in the latter. Prussia hod bound herself to act on the 
offensive only in case Russia should incorporate the Principalities 
08 well as advance towards the Balkan. Nor had the Qenth'al 
been more fortunate with regard to the second point. On closer 
examination, the treaty was *lbund to secure the defensive as- 
sistance of Prussia only for those tenitorics which were in the 
possession of Austria at tlie time of signing the treaty, excluding 
the Principalities. Such an engagement, of course, was so much 
waste paper. . 

Having staved off on effectual engagement, Frederic Wflliam 
undertook tlie task of pacification of fiis own accord ; 'whether in 
eiunest or to serve Russia, we do not know. All that has acquired 
publicity is, that he strewed the different Courts with autograph 
letters, and acliieved two results : to bo honoured by the Czar 
with the title of “ guardian angel of pence," and to be expelled 
from the councils of tlie great Powers, \\liilo distributing tliis 
abundance of olive leaves, the king applied to the Chambers for 
a loon of thirty millions of dollars. The ex2)lanations of M. Man- 
toutfel, delivered in die House, were a perfecit riddle even to the 
metaphysical Geiman mind. Yet the Assembly voted the loan, 
we think Avithout a division, owing to a declaration made by tbo 
minister of war. General voii Bonin, before the committee,, to the 
effect ‘‘ that the case of Prussia going to war Avith the West-.m 
J^oAvors could be tlictuglit of as little ns the z\dieniau legislator 
thought of porrieide," The loau being voted, and the Chambers 
pi-orogued , the king, Avhile tears were muning down his cheeks, 
told tlieGenei'nl that he must dismiss liim. He stabs and weeps; 
and takes the money. About the same time tliee diplomatists 
Avere dismissed : Csedom, Pourtales, and Bunsen. The precise 
reason is not yet revealed, but it is quite sufficient to knoAV that 
these three gentlemen were adherents of the Western Alliance. 

It was a sound device to send the fickle monai'ch to Coveutiy. 
Equally afraid of diplomatic solitude and of the powerful embrace 
of his brother-in-law, he drew closer to Austiia. Prussia, at Irist, 
went to Vienna to contract those very obligations she had so 
craftily evaded when Austria ejame to Berlin. The additional 
treaty of the 2 Gth of November binds Frederic William to assist 
Francis Joseph, if attacked in his own dominions or in tlie Princi- 
palities. Attacked by whom ? This is not expressed in the obscure 
verbiage of the treaty which reads both ways — eiUier as against 
Russia or against the Western Powers. Though it is liurdly to be 
supposed that Prussia has thought of ^turning the sword against 
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the Allies, so zuucb is Gertsiii tltat the treaty, to aU intents and 
purposes, is not offensive but defensive, calonlated not to entangle 
JfiTissia in active co-operation vritli France and England, but 
to realize. that scheme which, originated by Hussion writers, had 
gradunlly taken possession of the official mind of Prussia, an 
armed neutrality of middle Europe." But hardly was the ink 
dr/, .when Austria signed an agreement with the Western Powers 
which, at least, brings her nearer to^ hostilities with Hussin. Tlie 
first reports from Berlin, stating that the Government was quite 
surprised at the receipt of the news, and the assurances propagated 
somewhat later with suspicious eagerness by M. Monteuffel's 
journalists, that the Government had been apprised before- 
hand, go a great way to justify tlic conclusion that Austria, to 
sivengfSe the diplomatic defeat of April, had really stolen a 
march upon Prussia. Frederic William is to be invited to join 
the on’angement. How could this Iks if he had been infoiined 
heforeliand ? If he had assented, ho would have become a prin- 
cipal party ; if he dissented, why another invitation ? Being 
ignorant of the text of that treaty, to Avhieh, moreover, secret 
lU'ticles are said to be annexed, we can define the position of 
Prussia only hypothetically. At all events she has lost the 
posidou and prestige of a great Power, and is allowed only to give 
in her adherence to decisive acts like Bavaria and Lichtenstein. 
If she joins, her action will entirely depend upon the will of 
Austria — just the thing tlie king dreads most, next to revolution 
— and her voice will be excluded from a future settlement. If she 
refuses, she will before long by the force of events bo thro^vll 
into the arras of llussio. Well may Frederic William hesitate to 
take his clioice. If life sends his anny against the Czar, the 
officers will court defeat, precisely hs the I’iedmoiitesian officers 
did at Novara. If ho attacks the French, one single proclamation 
of the W'estem Powers, backed by actual proofs of. good faith — 
better faitli than the struggling nationalities have experienced from 
the hands of England and France — ^would blow the tliiity tyrants*- 
of Germany to the winds. 

We have charged, imd we think justly, the contemptible policy 
of Prussia upon the head of the king. He is absolute monarch, 
far more than those sovereigns who usually and sometimes very 
thoughtlessly arc styled despots. The Sultan is restrained by 
laws which are immutable, being part and parcel of revealed 
religion. The Manu calls the law the King of kings, .and Confu- 
cius describes legislation as th6«finding out the laws of nature. 
T^.£ng of Lagos cannot offend the customs and opinions of his 
because he has no means hut brute force, and the instru- 
ments of force sbaiecthoso opinions. Modem civilization has 
made abtK>late aovereignu far more absolute than any eastern, 
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p\ince. Still there are^ apart from any oonetitntional machinery, 
limits that cannot be transgressed and impulses that cannot be 
resisted. The King of Naples cannot interdict the -worship of 
St. Januarios, nor the Emperor of Russia introduce the Maine 
Liquor Law. So far nations are accountable for the acts of their 
rulers, and cannot complain of sharing the punishment There 
is a marked and not a casual similarity between the indivicbial 
disposition of the present king, the traditional policy of his 
dynasty, and the universal tendency of his people. Both king 
and subjects may say of themselves what Faust exclaimed in 
despair : — 

“ Two souls, alas ! arc dwelling in my breast t’* 

They both will die end, but do not will the way. Both want a 
united Germany — the king widiout injuring liis brother kings, 
the bulk of his subjects without injuring him. The immense 
force of Central Europe will never be brought to bear upon 
Russia before Germany is free and united ; and Gennany will 
neither he free nor united so long us she is haunted by that lying 
spirit — Hohenzullern. 




Art. IV. — The Prinzenraub; a Glimpse of 
Saxon History. 

1. Schreitefs Geschichte des Prinzenraiths, (Schreiters History 
of the Stealing of the Princes). Leiiizig: IHO-l. 

2. Johann Hahnefs, Itectoris dcr Schule sa S. Johannin in 
Hamburg, Genealoguche Tabellen (Genealygical Tables: 
by Johann Hiihner, Rector of St. John’s School in Hamburg). 
3 vols. oblong 4to. Leipzig. 1725—1798. 

3. Genealogische Tafeln zur Staatengeschichte der Oermaniachm 
nnd Siawischzn Vblkzr im 19^ Jahrhundert (Genealogical 
Tables for the State History of the Germanic and Slavic 
Nations in the 10th Century). By Dr. Friedrich Maximilian 
Oertel. 1 vol. oblong 12nio. Leipzig. 1843. 

O VER seas in Saxony, in the month of July, 1455, a notable 
dung bofel; and this in regard to two persons who have 
themselves^ by accident, become notable. Concerning which we 
are now to say something, with the reader's permission. 
Unluckily, few English readers ever heard ofithe event; and it is 
probable there is but one English reader j or writer (the ])iesant 
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reviewer,* for his sins) that was ever driven or led to inquire 
into it . BO that it is quite wild soil, veiy rough for the plough- 
share ; neither con tlie liarvest well be considerable. ^'Ilnglish 
readers are so deeply ignorant of foreign history, es^cially of 
German history !" exclaims a learned professor. Alas, yes ; 
English readers are dreadfully ignorant of many thii^B, indeed 
of'piost things ; — ^which is a lamentable oii’cumatonce, and ought 
to be amended by degi’eqs. 

But however all tJiis may be, here is somewhat in relation to 
that Saxon business, called the Prinzenratih, or Stealing of the 
Princes, and to the other pearls of memory'* (do not call them 
(dd buttons^ of memory!) wliich string themselves upon the 
threads of that. Beating about in those dismal haunted 
wildernesses; painfully sorting and sifting in the historical 
lumber-rooms and their dusty fusty Imbroghos, in quest of far 
other objects, — this is what we have picked up on that accidental 
matter. To which the reader, if he can make any use of it, has 
our welcome and our blessing. 


The Wetiin Line of Saxon Princes, the same that yet endures, 
knovrn by sight to eveiy English c:rcntui*e (for the high individual. 
Prince Albert, is of it), had been lucky enough to combine in itself, 
by inheritance, by good management, chiefly by inheritance, and 
mere force of survival, all tlie Three separate portions and 
divided dignities of that country : the Tliuringen Landgra- 
viate, the Meissen Mnrkgraviate, and the ancient Duchy aiad 
Electorate of Snxony; and to become ver}’ great among the 
princes of the Genuan empire. It was in 1423 tlmt lUcctor 
Prederick, named ih'iStreithare (the Fentible, or Prompt-to-fight), 
one of the notables of this line, had got from Emperor Sigismund, 
for help rendered (of wliich poor Sigismund liad alTvays need, in 
all kinds), tlie racant Kiir (Electorship) and Dukedom of Saxony ; 
after which luicession, and through the earlier portion of the fif- 
teenth century, this Saxon House might fairly reckon itself the 
greatest in Genminy, till Austiia, till Brandenburg gradually rose 
to overshadow it. liuw of primogeniture could never be accepted 
in that countiy ; notliing but divisions, rediviaions, conlescings, 
splittings, and never-ending readjustments and collisions were 
prevalent in consequence ; to wdneh cause, first of all, the loss of 


the race by Saxony may be ascribed. 

To enter into all that, be far from us. Enough to say that 
this Sireithare, Frederick the^ Fencible, left several sons, and 
T them ■^thout some snack of principality taken from the 
ot : several sons, who, however, by death and bad belia- 


wiiier of this Article beretically di&rugards the editorial plural. Our 
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-viour, pretty soon reduced themselves to two ; 1st, the eldest, a 
Frederick, named the Placid, Feaeahle, or Pacific (Friedrich der 
SanfVmuthige)^ who possessed the electorate and indivisible, 
inalienable land thereto pertaining (Wittenberg, Torgaii, &c. ; a 
certain ' Qircle ' or province in the Wittenberg regibn ; of which, ts 
Prussia has now ^ot all or most of it, the exact boundw^ 
not known to me); and 2nd, a Wilhelm, who in all the other 
territories ‘ruled conjointly' with Frederick. 

Conjointly: were not such lands likely to be beautifully ‘ruled’? 
Like a carriage-team witli itco drivers on the box ! Frederick 
however was Pacific ; probably an excellent good-natured man ; lor 
T do n(»t find that he wanted fire either, and conclude that the 
friendly elements abounded in him. Frederick was a man that 
could be lived with ; and the conjoint government went on, with- 
out visible outbreak, between his brother Wilhelm and him, for a 
series of years. For twelve yeiws, better or worse ; — much better 
than our own red and wliite Roses here at home, which were fast 
budding into battles of St. Albans, battles of Towton, and other 
sad outcomes about that time ! Of which twelve years wo 
accordingly say nothing. • « 

But now in the twelfth year, a foolish second-cousin, a Fried- 
rich tlie Silly (Einfaltige), ill Weimar, died childless, A.n. 14.40 ; 
by which event extensive Thuringian possessions foil into the 
main lot again ; whereupon the question arose, How to divide 
them*'* A question difficult to solve; wdiich by-and -by declared 
itself to be insoluble ; and gave rise to open war between the 
brothers Frederick Pacific lui^ Wilhelm of Meissen. Frede- 
rick proving stronger, Wilhelm called in the Bohemians, — con- 
fused Hussite, Ziska-Podiehrad popuhitious, bitter enemies of 
orthodox Germany; rigainst whom Frederick sent celebrated 
figlitiug captains, Kun? von Kaufungen and others ; who did no 
good on the Bohemians, hut sligiAved all men hdwr dangerous a 
rtoijflugration had arisen here in the heart of the country, and 
liow needful to be quenched without delay. Aecordingly the 
neighbours all ran up, Kaiser Frederick III. at the head of them 
(a cunning old Kaiser, Mux’s father); and quenched it w^as, after 
four or five years* ruinous confusion, by the “ ti’eaty of Naumburg * 
in 1450, — ^most obscure treaty, not necessaiy to be laid before 
the reader ; — ^whereby, if not joint government, peaceable division 
and separation could ensue. 

The conflagration was thus put out ; but various coals of it 
continued hot for a long time.-^Kunz von Kauliiiigen. above- 
mentioned, die hottest of all. Kunz Conrad, bom squire or- 
ritter of a certain territory and old tower called Kaufimgen, the site 
of wliich old tower, if now no ruins of it, cod be seen near Penig 
on the Mulde river, some two l^ours* ride^south-east of Altenburg 
in those Thuringian or Upper Saxon regions, — Kunz had made 
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Idmself a name in the worlds though unluckily he was short bf 
property otherwise at present. For one thing, Kuns had ^siiied 
great renown by beating Albert of BraiK^hoTg, the Albert 
named AchiUes, third Hohenzollem Elector of Brandenbui^, and 
tBe fiercest fighter of his day (a terrible hawk-^nosed, square- 
jav'ed, lean, ancient man, ancestor of Frederick the Great); Eunz, 
I say, had beaten this potentate, being hired by the town of 
Nurnberg, Albert's rebellious town, to do it ; or if not beaten 
him (for Albert prevailed in the end), had at least taken him 
captive in some fight, and made him pay a huge ransom, He 
bad also been in the Hussite wars, this Kunz, fighting up and 
down : a German condottiere, I find, or Dugald Dalgetty of the 
epoclr ; his last stroke of work had been this late engag^ent, 
under Frederick the Peaceable, to fight against brother Wilhelm 
and his Bohemian allies. 

In this last enterprise Kunz had prospered but indifferently. 
He had indeed gained something they called the ‘'\actory of Gera," 
—loud honour, I doubt not, and temporary possession of that 
little town of Gera;— but in return, had seen his own old tower of 
Kaufungen, kiid all his properties, wasted by ravages of war. Nay, 
he had at length been taken captive by the Bohemiims, and been 
obliged to ransom himself by huge outlay of money ; — 4,000 
goldifulden, or about £2,000 sterling ; a crusliing sum! With all 
which losses, why did not Kunz lose his life too, as be might 
easily have done ? It would have been better for him. Not 
having lost his life, he did of course, at the end of the war, claim 
and expect indemnity : but he gould get none, or not any that 
was satisfactory to hipi. 

Elector Frederick had had losses of his own ; was disposed 
to stick to the letter of his contracts in reference to Kunz ; not 
even the 4,000 goldgnld’Cn of Bohemian ransom would he con- 
wnt to repay. * Elector Frederick alleged that Kunz was not his 
liegeman, whom he was bound to protect ; but only his soldier, 
hired to fight at so much per day, and stand the risks himself. In 
fine, he exasperated Kunz very much ; and could be brought to 
nothing, except to agree that luhitrators sliould be named, to 
settle what was really due from one to the other ; — a course of 
little promise to indigent, indignant Kunz. The arbitrators did 
accordingly meet, and Kunz being summoned, made his appear- 
ance ; but not liking the figure of the court, went away again 
without waiting for the verdict ; which, accordingly, did fall out 
infinitely sliort of his wishj^^ of expectations, and made the indi- 
gent man still more indignant. Violent Bpecohes were heard from 
him in consequence, and were officiou^y reported ; nay, soinO 
iMiy, were bearu by tbe Elector Itimsidf : for example, That a man 
might have vengeance,^ if he copld get nothing else ; fiiat an 
indigent, indignant fighting man, driven utterly desperate, w^ould 
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hftny and destroy ; would do Uiis and also tliat, direfiil and 
dreadful nature. To which the Elector answer^ : Don't bum 
the fishes in their pouds^ at any rate!"-r-still farther angeiinfi^ 
Kunz. Kunz was i^en heard growling about vengeance not on 
this uiyust lilectof s land and people, but on his flesh and bipod;'* 
in short, growing ever more intemperate, grim of humour* ajod 
violent of speech, Kunz was at lost banished the country; ordt^ 
flatly to go about his business, and growl elsewhere. He went^ 
widi certain indigent followers of Us, across into Bohemia; 
where, after gropiug about, he purchased on old castle, Isenbucg; 
the nomQ. of it ; castle hanging somewhere on the western 
slopes of tlie Erzgebirge (Metal Mountains, so-called), convenient 
for the Saxon frontier, and to be had cheap : this empty damp 
old castle of Isenburg, Kunz bought ; and lived there in such 
linmour as may be conceived. Itevcnge on this unjust Elector, 
and ** not on his land and jicoplc, but on liis flesh and blood,'* 
was now the one thought of Kunz. 

Two Misnian sr^uires, Mosen and Sclionberg, former subalterns 
of his, I suppose, and equally disafiected as liimself, were with' 
Ijim at Isenburg ; besides these, whose connexions and followers 
could assist with head or hand, there was in correspondence with 
him one Schwalbe, a Bohemian by birth, officiating now as cook 
^cook or scullion, I lun uncertain which) in the electoral Castle 
itself at Alteuburg; this Schwalbe, in the w^ay of intelligence 
luid Ijelp for plotting, was of course the most important of all^ 
Intelligence enough from Schwalbe and his consorts ; and schemes 
gi'ouuded thereon ; first one scheme and then another, in- tliat 
liungry castle of Iseiihurg, we need not doubt. At length word 
came from Schwalbe, That on the 7th of July (146fi), the Elector 
was to take a jotu'ucy to Leipzig ; Eleeti'ess and two Princes 
filicro were but two, still bovb) to be left behind at Alteuburg: 
whether any thing could follow out of that? Mostf)f the servants, 
Schwalbe added, wore invited to a supper in the town, and would 
be absent drinking. Absent drinking ; princes left unguarded ? 
i£uch can follow out of that! Wait for an opportunity till 
doomsday, will there ever come a better ? Let this, in brief, be 
ihe basis of our grand scheme ; and let all hands be busy upon 
it. Isenburg expects every man to do his duty!— Nor was 
Isenburg disappointed. 

The venerable little Saxon town of Alteuburg lies, among in*- 
tricate woods and Metol-Mountain wildernesses, a good day's 
riding west from Isenburg : nevertheless, at the fit date, Isenburg 
has done its duty ; and in spite of the intricacies and the hot 
weather, Kunz is on ground in fiill readiness. Towards 
midnight, namely, on the 7th of July, J[455, Sunz, with a party of 
thirty men, his two Misnian 8(|[uired ami^ng them, well-mountod 
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and armed, silently approaches the rendezvous under the Castle of 
Altenburg ; softly announces liimself, by whew of whistling, or some 
concerted signal, audible in the stillness of tlie ambro^ night* 
Cook Schwalbe is awake ; Cook Schwalbe answers signal ; flings 
him down a line. Axes his rope-ladders : Kunz, with liis Misnian 
sqpires and a select few more, mounts aloft ; leaving the rest 
below, to be vigilant, to seize the doors especially, when once we 
ai*e masters of them from within. 

Kunz, who had once been head chamberlain here, knows 
every room and passage of this royal Castle ; probably his Mis- 
mans also know it, or a good deal of it, from of old. They first 
lock all the servants' doors; lock the Eleotresss door ; walk then 
into tlic room where the two Princes sleep, in charge of their ancient 
governess, a feeble old lady, who can give no hindrance ; — ^they 
seize the two Princes, boys of twelve and fourteen ; descend with 
them, by the great staircase, into the court of the Castle, successfully 
so far; — or rather, not qitite successfully, but with a mistake to 
mend. They find, when in the court of the Castle, that here 
indeed is Prince Ernst, the eldest boy, but tlint instead of Prince 
Albert we have brought his bedfellow, a young count Barby, 
of no use to us. This was Mosen the Misnian's mistake ; stupid 
Hosen ! Kunz himself runs aloft again ; finds now the real Albert, 
who bad bid liimself below the bed ; descends with the real Albert. 

To horse now, to horse, my men, without delay I" These noises 
had awakened die Electress ; to what terrors and emotions we cun 
fancy, binding her door bolted, but learning gradually what is 
toward, she speaks or shrieks,' from the window, a passionate 
prayer, in the name of eai*th and heaven, Not to take her ebildi^eu 
from lier. “ Whatsoever your demands are, I will see them 
gi'outed, only leave my children !" — “ »Sorry we cannot, high 
Lady!” thought Kunz, and rode rapidly away ; for all the Castle 
is now getting ^iwoke, and locks will not long keep every one im- 
prisoned in his room. 

Kunz, fordi again into the nmbrosiul night, divides his paity 
into two, one Prince with each ; Kunz himself leading the one, 
Mosen to lead the other. Tliey are to ride by two different roads 
towards Bohemia, that if one misluck, there may still be another 
to make terms. Kunz himself, with the little Albert he has got 
on hand (no time to change princes at present), takes the more 
northerly road ; and both dive into the woods. Not a moment to 
be lost ; fox already the alarm-bell is out at Altenburg, — some 
servant having burst bis door, uid got clutch of it ; the results 
q|,#hioh will be manifold ! Result first could not fail : The 
"imlf-drank servants, who ore out at supper, come tumbling home ; 
listen open-moutbedj then go tumbling back into the little town, 
and awaken 4Urm-bril; which awakens, in the usual progres- 
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sion, all otlierB whatsoever; so that Saxony at large, to tho remotest 
.village, from all its belfries, big and little, is ringing madly ; and 
all day Ktmss, at every tliin place of the forest, hears a ding-dong 
of doom pronounced against him*, and plunges deviously forward 
all the more intently. 

A hot day, and a dreadful ride through boggy wastes and intri- 
cate mountain woods ; with the alarm-bell, and shadow of^tlu^ 
gallows, dogging one all the way. Hero, howoA’er, we are now, 
within on hour of the Bohemian border ; — cheerily, my men, 
through these wild woods and hills ! The young Vrince, a boy 
of twelve, declares himself dying of thirst. Kunz, not without 
pity, not without anxiety on that head, bids his men ride on ; all 
but himself and two squires shall ride «>n, get everything ready 
at Isenburg, whither wc and his young Highness will soon follow. 
Kunz encourages the IMnce ; dismounts, he and liis squires, to 
gather him some bilbemes. Kunz is busy in that search, — when 
a black figure staggers in upon the si-cne ; a. grimy Icohler, namely, 
(collier, charcoal-burner) with a long poking-polo (what he calls 
schifrlkium) in his liand : grimy f?ollior, just awakened from liis 
after-dinner nap ; somewhat astonished to find comp*any in these 
solitudes. How, what I Wio is the young gentleman ? What 
are my Herron pleased to be doing here inquired the (jollier. 
“ Pooh, a youth who has run away from his relations ; who has 
fallen iliirsty : do you know wliere bill)erries are ? — ^No ? — 
Then why not walk on your way, my grim one ?'* The giim 
one has heard ringing of abmn-bells all day ; is not quite i:. 
husto to go.' Kunz, whirling round to make him go, is caught in 
the bushes by the spurs, fulls Hat ou his faQc ; the young Prince 
wliispers eagerly, am , Prince Alhcrt, and am stolen!'* — 
Whew-wew ! — One of the squires aims a blow at the Prince, so it 
is said; perhaps it was at the collier only: the collier wards with 
liis poking-pole, strikes fiercely with his poking-pole, fells down 
the squire, belabours Kunz liimself. And behold, the collier's 
wife comes running on the scene, and mth her shi'ieks brings a 
body of other colliers ui)ou it ; Kunz is evidently done ! He 
surrenders, with his 8(]uires and Prince ; is led, by this black 
bodyguard, armed with axes, shovels, poking-poles, to tho neigh- 
bouring monastery of Grimhain (Green Grove), and is there safe 
warded under lock luid key. The afternoon of July 8th, 1455; 
what a day for him and for others !> — I remark, with certainty, tiial 
dusty riders, in rather unusual numbers, and of miscellaneous 
equipment, arc also entering Loflidon City, far away, this very 
evening ; a constitutional parliament having to take seat at West- 
minster, to-morrow, 9th July, 1455, of all days and years,* to 
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Hettle what the battle of St. Albantd^ lately fought, will come to. 
For the rest^ that the King of Fuglazid has fallen imbecile, ^d, 
his she^wolf of France is on ffight; that , probably York will be 
^oteotor again (till he lose his head), and that the troubles 
<lf mankind are not limited to Saxony and its Metal Mountains, 
but that the Devil everywhere is busy, as usual !~Thi8 consi- 
deration will serve at least to date the affair of Kanz for us, and 
shall therefore stand unerased; 

From Grtinhain Monastery the* Electress, gladdest of Saxon 
mothers, gets back her younger boy to Altenburg, with hope of 
the other : praised be heaven for ever for it ** And you^ O Col- 
lier of a thousand ! what is your wish, what is your want:*-— How 
dared yon beard such a lion as that Ennz, you with your simple 
poking-pole, yon Collier sent of heaven!" — Madam, I drilled 
him soundly with my poking-pole (hah ihn weidlick yetrillt) 
at which they all laugh^, and called the collier der Triller, the 
DriUer. 

Meanwhile, Mosen the Misnian is also faring ill ; with the 
alarm-bells all awake about him, and the country risen in hot 
chase. BizT of his men have been caught ; the rest are diving 
ever deeper into the thickets. In the end, they* seek shelter in 
a cavern, stay there perdue for three days, not far from the castle 
of Stcdna, still within the Saxon border. Three days, — while tlio 
debate of Westminster is prosperously proceeding, and imbecile 
Henry the Sixth takes his ease at Windsor,— these poor fellows 
lie quaking, hungry, in their cave ; and dare not debate, except 
in whispers ; very uncertain what the issue will be. The third 
day they hear from cplliers or wandering woodmen, accidentally 
talking together in tlieir neighbourhood, that Kunz is token, 
tried, and most probably beheaded. Well-a-day I Well-a-day ! 
Hereupon the^ open a correspondence with the nearest Amtmiinn, 
him of Zwickaii : to the effect, That if free pardon is granted, tJicy 
will at once restore Prince Ernst ; if not, they will at once kill 
him. The Amtmanu of Zwickau is thrown into excitement, rit 
may well be supposed : but what can the Amtmonn or any official 
person do ? Accede to tlieir terms, since, as desperate men, they 
have the power of enforcing them. It is thought, had they even 
demanded Ennz's pardon, it must have been granted ; but they 
foamed Kunz already ended, and did not insist on this. Enough, 
on the 11th of the month, fonrlL day since the flight, third day 
in this hunger-cave of Steina, Prince Ernst was given up ; and 
MomC Schtinfels, and Co., refreshed with food, ned swiftly an- 
hgjgKlg and * were never heard of more,' say my anthorties. 

.Ernst w<m received by his glad fadier at Chemnitz ; 

H|i^,e«biitMl to his glad mother and brother at Altenburg: upon 

Itrach the whole court, Uth trembling joy, made a pilgrimage to 
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Ebersdorf, a monastery and shrine in those parts. They gave 
pious thanks there, one and all ; the motlier giving suitable dota 
tiou furthermore; and, what is notable, hanging up among her 
other votive gifts two coats : tlie coat of Kunz, leatlier buff 1 sup- 
pose, and the coat of The Driller, Triller, as we call that heaven^ 
sent collier, coat grimy black, and made of what stuff 1 know 
not. Wliicli coats were still shown in the present generation ; 
nay. perhaps are still to be seen at this day, if n judicious tourist 
made inquiry for them. 

On the 14th, and not till then, Kunz of Kaufungen, tried and 
doomed before, laid his head on the block at Freyberg : some say^ 
pardon had been got for him from the joyful Serene Highnesses, 
but came an hour too late. This seems uncertain, seems im^ 
probable: at least poor Dietrich of Kaufungen, his younger 
brother, was done to death at Altcnburg itself some time after, 
for ^inconsiderate words* uttered by him, — feelings not suili- 
ciently under one’s control. That Schwalbe, the Bohemian 
Cook, was tom with ‘red-hot pincers,' and otheiwise merci- 
lessly ninugled and strangled, need not be stated. He and one 
or two others, supposed to bo concerned in his poculiUr treason, 
were treated so ; and with this the gallows part of the transnetiou 
ended. 

As to the Driller himself, when ashed wdiat his wish was, it 
turned out to bo modest in tlio extreme: Only liberty to cut, of 
scrags and waste wood, what would suffice for his charring purposes, 
ill those wild forests. This was granted to the man and liis pos- 
terity ; made sure to him and them by legal deed : and to this 
was added. So many yearly Imshels of corn from the electoral 
siockbnrns, and a handsome little farm of laud, to grow cole and 
sauerkraut, and support what cows and sheep, for domestic milk 
and wool, were necessary to the good man and his successors. 
‘ Wliich i)roperties,* I am vagiiely told, hut woulOP go to sec it 
with my eyes, were 1 touring in those parts, ‘ they enjoy to this 
day.’ Perhaps it was a hit of learned jocularity on the jiart of 
the old conveyancers, perhaps in their high chancery at Altcnburg 
they did not know' the man’s real name, or perhaps lie had no 
very hxed one ; at any rate, they called him merely Triller (Driller ) , 
ill these important documents: which courtly nickname he or 
liis sons adopted as a sumamc that would do very well ; sumanio 
home hy them accordingly ever ^ce, and concerning wliich 
there have been treatises written,* 


* Groshupf s OratiQ de geutis TrilUrianae oriti (cited in Michaelis Ocschichie 
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Toiizel (Groilia. 1700) ; Keclicnbcrg, Le Jtaptu Ernpii et Alberti; Sagittarius,, 
Fabricius, &(?. &c. , * 
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This is the tnle of Kunz of Kaufungen ; this is that a(h suture 
of the Prinzenratih (Stealing of the Princes), much woiuleretl at, 
and talked of, hy all princes and all courtiers in its own day, and 
never quite forgotten since ; being indeed apt for rciuembrauce, 
(ftid worthy of it, more or less. For it actually occurred in God’s 
C;reation, and was a fact, four hundred years ago; Jind also is, 
and will for ever continue one, — ever-enduring i)art and parcel of 
the Slim of Things, whether remembered or not. In virtue of 
which peculiarity it is much distingdished from innumerable other 
tales of adventures which did not occur in God’s Creation, but 
only in the waste chambers (to be let nnfurnished) of certain 
human heads, and which are part and parcel only of the Sum of 
Xo-things: which, nevertheless obtain some tomporiu’v remem- 
brance, and lodge extensively, at this epoch of the world, in 
similar still more unfurnished chambei's. In comparison, I 
thought this business worth a few words to the ingenuous 
English reader, who may still have rooms to let, in that sense. 
Not only so ; but it seemed to deserve a little nook in modem 
memory for other peculiar reasons, — wdiich shall now be slated 
with extreme brevity. 

The two boys, Ernst and Albert, who, at the time of tlieir 
being stolen, were fourteen and twelve years old respectively, and 
had Frederick the Peaceable, the Plac'ul or Pacific, for lather, 
camo sale to manhood. They got, by lucky suiTivorship, all llieso 
inextricable Saxon Territories combined into Two round lots : — did 
not, unfortunately, keep them so ; but split tlicm again into new 
divisions, — for nevr despair of the liistorical student, among otlievs ! 
— mid have at this* day extensive posterity, of thrice-eomplex 
relationship, of unintelligihle names, still extant in the high 
places of the world. Unintelligible names, we may well say ; 
each person Saving probably from ten to tw'enty names: not 
John or Tom; hut Joachim John Ferdinand Ernst Albrecht; 
Theodor To^n Carl Friedrich Kunz ; — as if we should say. Bill 
Walter Kit all as one name; every one of which is good, 
i-ould you hut omit the others ! Posterity of unintelligible names, 
thrice-eomplex relationsliip ; — and in fine, of titles, quiditics, and 
territories, that will remain for ever unknown to man. Most 
singul^ princely nomenclature, which has often filled mo with 
amazement. Designatiims v:otsc than those of the Naples 
Lazzaroni ; who indeed have no names/’ hut are, I conclude, 
distinguish^ by Numbers, No. 1, No. 2, and can be known 
when mentioned in humcin speech! Names, designations, which 
are too much for the human mind ; — which ore intricate, long- 
winded ; abstruse ife the Sybil’s oracles ; and fiying about, too, 
like her leaves, with every new accident, every new puff of wind 
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Ever-fluctuiitinjif, ever-splitting, coalescing, ro-splitting, re-com- 
bining, iiisigniticaut little temtories, names, relationslnps and 
titles; inextricably indecipherable, and not worth deciphering; 
which only tlie eye of the Old Serpent could or would decipher ^ 
Let us leave them there ; and remark that they are all divided, 
after our little stolen Ernst and Albert, into Two main streajps 
or Lines, the Ernst or Ernestine Line, and the Albert* or 
Alhertine Line ; in which two grand divisions they flow on, each 
of them many-brauched, through the wilderness of Time ever 
since. Mauy-branched each of the two, but conspicuously separate 
each from the other, tliey flow on; and give us the comfort of 
tlitdr company, in great numbers, at this very day. We will 
note a few of the main phenomena in tlrese two Saxon Lin(‘s, — 
liigher trees that have caught our eye, in that sad wilderness of 
piiiicely sJirubbery unsurveyahlc otherwise. 

EUXESTIXE LINE. 

Ernst, the elder of those two stolen hoys, heenme Knrfurst 
(Elector) ; and got for inheritance, besides the ‘ inalienable pro- 
perties wliieli lie round Wittenberg, as vre have said, the better 
or Thuringiun side of tbe Saxon country — tliat is, the Weimar, 
Gotbtt, Altenburg, &c. Principalities: — while the oUier youth, 
Albert, had to take the * Osterlimxl (Eastci’nlnnd), witli part of 
-Meissen,’ what we may in general imagine to be (for no German 
1 )ryasdust will do you the kinduess to say j)reoisely) the eastern 
region of >vhat is Saxony in our day. 1'hese Albertinas, with an 
inferior territory, had, as tlieir main towns, Leijjzig and Dresdeu; 
a lics'ulcv^-Schloss (or sublime enough Ducal Palace) in each 
city, L(‘i2)zig as yet the grander and moj’e commom one. There, 
JO Ijeipzig chiefly, I say, lived the august youngfeir or Albertine 
Liue; especially there lived Prince Albert himself, a wealthy and 
])()tent man, though younger. But it is with Er^st that wo are 
at ])rcsent concerned. 

A^• for Ernst, the elder, he and his lived chiefly nt Wittenberg, 
as I ])erceivc; there and in the neighbourhood, was their high 
Schloss; distinguished among palaces. "But they had Weimar, 
they had Altenburg, Gotha, Coburg, — above till, they had llie 
WaHlmrrj, one of the most distinguished Sti’ong Houses Jiny Duke 
could live in, if ho were of frugal and heroic turn. Wartburg, 
built by fabulous Ludwig the Springer, which grandly overhimgs 
the town of Eisenach, grandly the general Thuringiun forest ; 
it is now, — Magician IvUngsohr Imving sung there, St. Elisabeth 
having lived there and done conscious miracles, Martin Luther 
having lived there and done unconscious ditto, — tlie, most 
interesting ResUlenz, or old gidm shell of 'n mountuin « Castle 
turned into a iaveru, now to be found kx Germany, or perhaps 
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readily in the world. One feels, — standing in Luther s room, 
with Luther's poor old oaken table, oaken inkholder still there, 
flihd his mark on the wall which the Devil has not yet forgotten, — 
as if here once more, with mere Heaven and the silent Thuringion 
Hills looking on, a grand and grandest battle of ** One man vci'ms 
thp Devil and all men** was fought, and the latest prophecy of tlic 
Etemal was made to these sad ages that yet run; as if here, in 
fact, of all places tliat the sun now looks upon, were the holiest for 
a modem man. To me, at least, in my poor thoughts, there 
seemed something of authentically divine in this locality ; as if 
immortal remembrances, and sacred influences and monitions 
were hovering over it ; speaking sad, and grand, and valiant things 
to the hearts of men. A distingnished person, whom 1 had the 
honour of attending on that occasion, actually stooped down, 
when he thought my eye was off him ; hissed the old oaken table, 
tliough one of the grimest men now living; and looked lik(» 
lightning and rain all morning after, with a visible moisture in 
tliose sun-eyes of his, and not a word to be drawn from him. 
Sure enough, Ernst and his line ai*e not at a loss for llesideuces, 
whatever else he and they may want. 

Ernst’s son was Frederick tlte Wise^ successor in the Kiir 
(Ehrtorship) and paternal lands; which, as Frederick did not 
marry and tliei’e vras only one other brother, were not farther 
divided on this oc(;asion. Frederick the 'Wise, bom in 1403, \vas 
that ever-meraorable Kurfurst, who saved Luther from the Diet 
of Wi»nns in lo*.il. A pious Catholic, with due hoiTor of heresy 
up to that time, he listened with all his faimltios to the poor 
Monk's earnest speech of four hours ; knew not entirely wlnit 
to think of^|0j|tt thougiit at least, We w'ill hear this man 
farther, we vr^root bum this man just yet !" — and siiatehed him 
up according^ and stuck him safe into* the Wartliuig for a year. 
Honour to a Kurfiirst and what a luck to liim and us that 
he was there to do so ever-memorahle a thing, just in the nick of 
time ! A Kurfurst really memorable and honourable, by tliat nad 
by many other acts of wisdom, piety, and prudent magnanimity ; 
in wliicJi qualities Histoiy testifies that ho shone. He could have 


had the Koisership, on Max’s deatli, some years before, but pre- 
ferred to have young Charles V., Max’s grandson, elected to it. 
Whereby it come that the grand Reformation Cause, at once the 
grandest blessing and the grandest difficulty, fell to the guidance, 
not of noble O-erman veracity and pious wisdom, but of long- 
headed^s|»tinate Flemish cimnwig ; and Elector Frederick indeed 
had||^|||i|'#ilteier life, but Germany has ever since bad a much 
e ! Two portraits of this wise Frederick, one by Albert 
d another •of inferior quality by Lucas Kiunach, which 
to us on excellent rather corpulent elderly gentleman, 
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looking out from under his electoral cap, with a fine placid honest, 
and yet vigilant and sagacious aspect, ore well known to print- 
collectors : but his histoiy, the practical physiognomy of his life 
and procedure in this world, is less known to hereditary goveining 
persons, and otliers, than it ought to be, — if there were any 
chance of their taking pattern by liim ! He was twenty years 
Lutlicr’s senior ; they never met personally, much as they (yJr- 
responded together, during the next tour years, both living 
oftenest in the same town. He died in 1525, and was succeeded 
by his brother, John the Steadfast {Joltann der Beatdndige). 

This brother, Johann der Bestandiije, was four years younger ; 
he also was a wise and eminently Trotestant man. He stniggled 
very taithfully for tlie good cause, during liis teimof sovereignty; 
died ill 15.‘J2 (fourteen years before liUther), having held the 
Electorate only seven years. Excellent man, though dreadiully 
fat ; so that they had to screw him up by machinery when he 
wished to mount on horseback, in his old days. — His son was 
Johann Eiiedrich, the Magnanimous by epithet {dev Groasmti- 
ihiffe), under whom the Line underwent sad destinies; loat the 
Electorship, lost much ; and split itself after him, into innumer- 
able branches, who are all of a small type ever since ; and whom 
wo shall leave for a little, till we have brought forward the Alber- 
tine Line. 

ALBEIITINE LfXE. 

Albert the Courageous {der Behevzte) was the name this little 
stolen boy attained among mankind, when he grew to maturity 
and came to his properties in Meissen and the Osterland. What 
he did to merit such liigh title might, at this date, in this place, be 
dillicult to say. 1 find he was useful in the f)etln^|j||||pds, assisting 
Kaiser Max (or rather young Prince Max, Knwr indeed, and 
Ch’irles V.'s grandfather, in time coming) when said young 
]\rax wedded the beautiful young Mary of Burgil^dy, the great 
heiress in those parts. IVlux got the Netherlands by this fine 
match, and came into properties enough ; and soon into end- 
loss troubles and sorrows thereby ; in all which, and in others 
that superadded themselves. Albeit the Courageous was helpful 
according to ability ; distinguishing himself indeed tliroughoiit 
by loyalty to his Kaisei* ; and in general, I think, being rather 
of a conservative turn. The rest of his merit in History, — 
we conclude, it was work that had mainly a Saxon, or at most 
a German fame, and did not reach the ear of the general 
world. However, sure enough itf all lies safely funded in Saxon 
and Gorman Life to this hour, Saxony reaping the full benefit 
of it (if any) ; and it shall not concern us here. Only on three 
figures of the posterity begotten by him shifll we pause a little, 
then leave him to his fate. Elector MoriOBs, Duke George, August 
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the Strong : on these three vre %vill glance for one moment ; the 
re&t, in mute endless procession, shall rustle past unseen hy u«. 

Albert s eldest son, then, and successor in the eastern pro- 
perties and residences, was Duke George of Saxony, — called 
‘^>f Saxony,* as all those Dukes, big and little, were and still are, 
-rITerzoz Georg von Sachsen : of whom, to make him memorable, 
it as enough to say that he was Luther’s Duke George ! Yes, 
this is he with whom Luther had such wrangling and jangling. 
Here, for the first time, English country gendemeri may discern 
Duke George” as a fact, though a dark one, in this world ; sec 
dimly who begat him, where he lived, how he actually was (pre- 
sumably) n human creature, and not a mere rumour of a name. 
“Fear of Duke George ?’* said Luther : “No, not that. I have 
seen the King of Chaos in my time, Sathaniis himself, and thrown 
my iukbottle at him. Duke George ! Had Ihad business in I-icipzig, 
I slioiild have gone thither, if it had rained Duke Georges for 
three days ninning !” Well, render, tliis is he : George tlu‘ llich, 
called also the Barhatus (Beardy), likewise the lieurned ; u veiy 
magnificent HeiT; learned, bearded, gilded, to a notable degi’ee ; 
and much reverenced by many, though Luther thought so little of 
him. 

was strong for the old religion, while his cousins went 
so valiantly ahead for the new. He attended at Diets, argued, 
negociated : offered to risk life and fortune, in some iliplo- 
lualie degrc'c, but was happily never called to do it. His 
Brother, and most of his people, gradually became l^rotestants, 
vrhich much grieved him. Pack, unfortunate Hen* Pack, whose 
‘ revehitioiih gave rise to the Schmalkiddic League, and to the first 
l^rotcstaiit hnA hecn his secretary. Pack ran off frt)m 

him ; made sM ‘ revelations,’ That there was a private bargain, 
between Duke George and others, bended hy the Kaiser, to cut 
off and forfeitr rliilipp of Hesse, the chief Protestant, that &c. &c. : 
whereby, in the first place, poor Pack lost his head ; and, in the 
second place, poor Duke George's troubles were increased fourfold 
und tenfold. 

Poor soul, he had lost nR)st of his ten children, some of 
them in infancy, others in maturity and middle age, by 
death ; was now himself getting old, within a year or two of 
seventy; and his troubles not in the least diminishing. At 
length he lost his wife ; the* good old dame, a princess of 
Bohemia, who had been his stay in all sorrows, slie too was culled 
away from him. ProtestJintism^spreading, the Devil broken loose, 
allies against Duke George; and he felt that his own time must 
nigh. His very Brother, now heir apparent, hy the death 
©F all the young ifien, was of declared I^rotestant tendencies. 
George wrote to hisBrefiher, who^^for the present, was veiy poor, 
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offering to give liim up tlic govemment and territories at once, 
on condition that the Catholic Beligion should he maintained 
intact : Brother respectfully refused. Duke George then made 
a vrilh to the like effect ; summoned hie Estates to sanction it ; 
Estates would not sanction : Duke George was seized with drearj- 
ful howol disorders^ and lay down to die. Sorrow on it ! Alas, 
alas! 

There is one memorability of his sad last moments : A 
revei*end Pater was endeavouring to strengthen him by assur- 
ances about his own good works, about the favour of the Saints 
and such like, when Dr. llothe, the Crypto-Protestnnt medical 
gentleman, ventured to suggest in the extreme moment, “ Gnadi- 
yer Herr, you were often wont to say, Su’aightforward is the best 
runner! Do that yourself ; go straight to the. blessed Sariour 
and otcunal »Sou of God, wlio bore our sins ; and leave the dead 
Saints alone !’* — “Ey, then — ^lielp me, then,” George groaned out 
in low sad murmur, “true Saviour, Jesus Christ; take pity on 
me, and sa\e me by tby bitter sorrows and death !” *md yielded 
up bis soul in this manner. A much alilicted, hard struggling, 
and not very useful man. He was so learned, he harj written liis 
Fatlicr Albert’s exploits in Latin; of which respectable ‘Mono- 
graph,’ Eabriciiis, in Ids Chrouicli', has made use. Eabricius : not 
that hig Hamburg Fabricjius of the liihliothecns; but an carher 
iidiior one, Geory Golfhehmied his vernacular name, who was 
^ (‘rowned poet by Kidser Max,’ heeamo l)cad sclioolmaster in 
!Meiss(' 3 i, and wrote meritorious chronicles, indifferently exact, 
llvnnn Slwilcarum, and such like, — he is the Fahriciusto whom 
the vespeetable Monograph fell. Of tins poor Duke a palaces and 
rieJies, at Leipzig mid elsewhere, 1 say notlring, except tliat they 
were vorj’ gi-aud. He w«>re a magnificent heard, too, dagger- 
slia])ed and very long ; Avas of Jieroic stature and carriage ; truly 
a respectable looking man. I will remember nothing more of 
him, except that he Avas Avithal an ancestor of Fi*ederick the Great: 
no doubt of that small interesting fact. One of his daughters 
was married to Philip the Magnanimous of Hesse, — ^wife insuffi- 
cient for magnanimous Philip, wherefore ho Avns obliged to marry 
a sei!ond, or supplement to her, Avhich is a known story ! But 
another of Duke George’s daughters, who jdone concerns us 
lieio, was spouse to Joachim II., sixUi KuTfUrst of Brandenburg, 
wlio bore him Johann George, seventh ditto, in lawful wedlock ; 
and so was Frederick the UniqWs great-grandfather’s great- 
grandmother, that is to say, lineal ancestress in the seventh 
generation. If it rained Duke Georges for eight days running, 
I would say no more about them. 

We come now to Elector Moritz, our seccod figure. George's 
brother, Henry, succeeded; lived only fpr Iavo years; in which 
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time all went to Protestantism in the eastern parts of Saxony, 
as in the western. This Henry's eldest son, and first successor, 
was Jlforite, the “Mnuriee” known in English Protestant books ; 
who, in the Schmolkaldic League and War, played such a ques- 
tionable game with his Protestant cousin, of the elder or Ernestine 
— quite ousting said cousin, by * superior jockeyship, and 
r^uciiig his Line and him to the second rank ever since. This 
cousin was Johann Friedrich the Magnanimous, of the Ernestine 
Line ; whom we left above waiting for that catastrophe : and it 
came about in this manner. 

Duke Moritz refused, namely, to join his poor cousin and 
other fellow Protestants in the Schmalkaldic League or Wai', in 
spite of Secretary Pack s denunciations, and the evidence of facts. 
Duke Moritz waited till the Kaiser (Charles V., year 1547), and 
their o^vn ill-guidance, had beaten lo pieces and mined said 
League and War ; till the l{[aiser had captured Johann Frederick 
the Magnanimous in person, and was about to kill him. And 
then, at this point of the game, by dexterous management, Duke 
Moritz got the Electorship transl'crrcd to Idmsclf; Electorshij), 
with Wittenberg and the ‘ inalienable lands and dignities — his 
poor cousin sitting prisoner the while, in imminent danger of his 
life ; not getting loose for five years, but following the Kaiser 
like condemned luggage, up and down, in a very perilous and 
uncomfortable manner ! This from Moritz, who was himself a 
Protestant, only better skilled in jockeyship, w^as not thought 
handsome conduct, — nor could it be. 

However, he made it good; succeeded in it, — ^what is called suc- 
ceeding. Neither is the game yet played out, nor Moritz publicly 
declared (what he fully surely is, and can by discerning eyes be 
seen to be) the loser. Moritz kept his Electorship, and, by 
cunning jockeying, his Protestantism too ; got his Albertine or 
junior Line pushed into the place of the Ernestine or first ; in 
which dishonourably-acquired position it continues to this day ; 
performing ever since the chief part in Saxony, ns Elector|t, 
and now as Kings of Saxony ; — ^which seems to make him out 
rather as winner in the game ? For the Ernestine, or honourable 
Protestant Line is ever since in a secondary, diminished, and as 
it were, disintegrated state, aline broken small; nothing now but 
a series of small Dukes, Weimar, Gotha, Coburg, and the hke, in 
the Thuringian region, who, on mere genealogical grounds, put 
S^hsen to <their name: Sachsen-Coburg, Sachsen-Weimar, &c. ; 
rujl^d do not look like winners. Nor perhaps are they, — ^if they 
jripb have plityed too ill ! Perhaps neither of the two is winner; 
for there axe many other hands in the game withal: sure I am 
only that Moritz has»2oat, and never covld win ! As perhaps may 
appear yet, by and by. ^ 
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lint liowever tliat may be, the Ernestine Line has clearly got 
disintegrated, broken small, and is not in a culminating condition. 
These, I say, aro the Dukes who in the present day put Sachsen 
to their name: sons of Ernst, sons of Johann Eriediich the 
Magnanimous, all now in a reduced condition : while the sons 
of Albert, nephews of George the Dagger-bearded (“if it rain 
Duke Georges'*), are Kings of Saxony, so-called Kings, ^o 
matter: nay, who knows whether it is not perhaps even less than 
nothing to them, this grand dignity of theirs ? Wliether, in very 
truth, if wo look at substance and not semblance, the Albertina 
Line has rifftn since Moritz's time ; or in spite of all these crowns 
and appearances, sublime to the valot judgment, has fallen and is 
still falling ? 1 do nof find, in fact, that it lias ever done anything 
considerable since; which is the one sure symptom of rising. 
My probable conjecture rather is, that it has done (if Nature's 
Kegister, if tlie Eternal Daybook, were consullcd) very little in- 
deed, except dwindle into more and more contemptibility, and 
impotence to do anything considerable whatever ! Which is a 
very melancholy issue of Moritz *s great efibrts; aiid might give rise 
to unspeakable considerations, in many a high man iind many a 
low, — for which tliere is not room in this place. 

Johann Erederick, it is well known, sat magnanimously 
playiug chess, yrhile the Kaiser's sentence, of death, was brought 
in to him: he listened to the reading of the sentence; said 
a polite word or two ; then tuniing round, with “ Pergamns, 
Let us proceed!*’ quietly played on till the checkmate had 
been settled.* Johann Frederick magnanimously waited out his 
five years of captivity, excellent old Lucas Kranach, his painter 
and humble friend, refusing to quit him, but steadfastly shai'ing 
the same ; then quietly retiuned (old Lucas still witli him) to his 
true loving-hearted wife, to the glad friends whose faith had been 
tried in the fire. With such a wife vraiting him, and such a Lucas 
attending him, a man had still something left, had his lauds been 
all gone ; which in Johann Frederick’s case, they were still far 
from being. He settled at Weimar, having lost electoral Witten- 
burg and tlie inalienable propefties ; he continued to do here, as 
.formerly, whatever wise and noble thing he could, through tlie 
short remainder of his life : — one wishes he had not founded all 
that imbroglio of little dukes ! But perhaps he could not help it : 
law of primogeniture, except among the Brandenburg Hohen- 
zollems, always a wise, decisive, ’thrifty and growing race, who 
had the fine talent of * annihilating rubbish,’ was not yet known in 
those countries. Johann Frederick felt, most likely, that he, for 


* Be Wette : Lcbcns-Gescliichte der Herzogc zu Sbchsen (Weimar, 1770), 
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one, in this aspect of the stars, was not founding kingdoms ! 
But indeed it was not he, it was his successors, his gi’aii4sou 
and great-grandson chiefly, that made these multiplex divisions 
and confusions on the face of tlio German mother- earth, and per- 
plexed the human soul with this inextricable wilderness of little 
dpkes. From him, however, they do all descend ; tliis let the 
reader know, and let it be some slight satisfaction to him to have 
got a historical double-girth tied round them in that manner, and 
see Two compact Bundles made of them, in the meanwhile. 

Moritz, the new Elector, did not last long. Shortly after 
Johann Frederick got home to Weimar, Moritz had already found 
his death, in prosecution of that game begun by him. It is well 
known he had no sooner made the Electorate sure to himself 
than he too drew sword against the Kaiser ; boat tlie Kaiser ; 
chased him into the Tyrol mountains ; coidd have taken him ihei’c, 
but — ‘'I have no cage big enough to hold such a bird," said 
Moritz: so he let the Kaiser run ; and made the Treaty of Fassaii 
witl( liim instead. Treaty of Passau (a.d. 1552), hy whicli 
Johann Frederick’s liberty was brought about, for one thing, anti 
many liberties were stipulated for the Protestants; upon winch 
Treaty indeed Germany rested from its religious battles, td’ ilie 
blood-hliedding sort, and fought only by ink thenceforth, — till 
the Thirty-y(»ars* Waj* came, and a new Treaty, that of Munster 
or Westphalia (1048), had to succeed. 

Shcjrtly after Passau, Moritz, now on the Kaiser’s side, and 
clear for peace and submission U) said treaty, drew out against 
his oldest comrade, Albert Hohenzolleni of Anspach, — 'Albert 
Alcibidtlcs,' as they call. him, that far-sliining, too-impetuous 
Failure of a I’rederil-k tlic Great ; — drew out, I say, against this 
Alcibiiides, who would not accept the Treaty of Passau ; beat 
Alcihiades in the battle of SieversJiausen, hut lost his own life 
witlial iu it,— %io more, cither of fighting or diplomatizing, needed 
from him; — and thus, after only some six years of Electorsliip, 
slept with his fathers, no Elector, but a clod of the valley. 

His younger l)rother succeeded ; from whom, in a direct line, 
come all the subsequent Saxon potentates ; and the present King 
of Saxony, with whom one has no acquaintance, nor mucli want 
of nnr. All of them are nepheivs, so to speak, of Klector Moritz, 
pano-nephews of Duke George the Dagger-bearded (' if it rained 
duke Georges*). Duke Georgy is, as it were, the grand-uncle of 
them all : as Albert, our litde stolen boy for whom Kuuz von 
Kaufungen once gathered hilbanios, is father of him and of them 
all. A goodly progeny, in point of numbers ; and handsomely 
eqmpt and decorated by a liberal world : most expensive people, 
—l$L general not (idmirahle otlierwise. Of w'liich multifarious 
progeny I will rememlxii* fartlier only one, or at most two ; liaring 
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no esteem for tliom myself, nor wish to encumber anybody’s inno- 
cent memory with what perhaps deserves oblivion better, and at 
all events is rapidly on the way to get it, with or without my 
sanction. Here, however, is our third figure, August the Stroftg. 

Frederick August, the big King of Poland, colled by some 
of his contemporaries August the Great, which epithet tbpy 
had to change for August der Starke, August the Physically 
Strong : this August, of the three hundred and fifty- two bas- 
tiirds, who was able to break a horse-shoe with his hands, 
and who lived in this world regardless of expense,-— -he is the 
individual of tliis junior-senior Albertine Lino, whom I wish 
to pause one moment upon: merely with the remark, that if 
iloritz had any hand in making him the phenomenon he was, 
Moritz may well be ashamed of his work. More transcend- 
ent king of gluttonous flunkeys seldom trod this lower earth. 
A miracle to his own century, — to certain of the flunkey species 
a qunsi-eolestial miracle, bright with diamonds, \vitli (Jiidless 
mistresses, regardless of expense, — to other men a prodigy, por- 
icm luul quasi -infernal miracle, awakening insoluble inquiries : 
Whcnc(‘ this, yc? j’ighteous gods, and iihove all, wJiithcr ! Poor 
devil, he was full of go<ul humour, too, and had the host of 
stomtt(‘]is. A man tliat had his own troubles witliol. His mis- 
ccllniiy of mistresses, ^ eiy pretty some of them, but fools all, w’ould 
have driven most men mad. You may dimly in the 

lluiikcy histories, in hnbbling PoUnit:; and others, what a set they 
were; what a time he must, have had with tlicir jealousies, their 
sick vapours, megrims, angers, and iiifiituations ; — springing, on 
oecasiou, out of ])ed iu their shift, like wild cats, at the throat of 
him, lixiug their mad claws in him, wlicn* he merely enters U\ 
ask, “How do you do, vkni Some of them, it isconti- 

deiilly said, were his own children. Tlio unspeakably unexem- 
plary mortal ! 

He got his skin well beaten, — cow-hided, ns we may say, — by 
Charles XII., the rough Swede, clad mostly in leather. He was 
cuaxed and driven about by Peter the Groat, as Irish post-horses 
are, — long miles, witli a bundle of hay, never to he attained, stuck 
upon the pole of the coach. He reduced himseli* tp utter bank- 
ruptcy. He had got the crown of Poland by pretending to adopt 
Papistry, — the apostate, and even pseudo-apostate ; and we may 
say lie has made Protestant Saxony, and his own House first of 
all, spiritually bankrupt ever since. He died at last, at AV arsaw 
(year 1733), of nn ‘old man's foot;’ highly composed, eui)eptic to 
the last ; busy in scheming out a partition of Poland, — a thing 
more than once in men's heaxls, but not to be (jompleted just yet. 
Adieu to him for ever and a day. ’• 

* Polnitzl : La Saxe Gakatc; M6moiffcs et Lettres, &c. 
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One of his bastards was Butowsky, long conspicuous in poor 
Saxony as their chief milittuy man ; whom the Prussians boat 
at Kesselsdorf, — ^who was often beaten; whom Frederick the 
Great at last shut up in Fima. Another was the Chevalier de 
Sflxe, also a kind of general, good for very little. But by for the 
notablest was he of Aurora von Konigsmark’s producing, whom 
tligy culled Comte de Saxe in his own country, and who after- 
wards in France became Mareched de Saxe ; a man who made 
much noise in the world for a time. Of him also let us say 
an anecdotic word. Boron d’Espagnac and the biographers had 
long been uncertain about the date of his birth, — date and place 
alike dubious. For whose soke, here at length, after a century 
of searching, is the extract from the baptismal register, found 
by on inquiring man. Poor Aiurora, it appears, had been sent 
to tlic Harz Mountains, in the still autumn, in her int(?resting 
situation ; lodges in the ancient highland town of Goslar, anony- 
mously, very privately ; and this is what the books of the old 
marktkirche ^arket-church) in that remote little place still bear: 

‘ Den acht-and-zwenzigsten October — ^But we must translate : 
‘ The twenty-eighth of October, in the year Sixteen hundred mid 

* ninety-six, in the evening, between seven and eight o’clock, there 

* was boni, by the high Lady {von der vornehmen Fran) who lodges 

* in B, Heinrich Christoph Winkel’s house, a Son ; whicdi Son, on 

* the 30Lh ejnsdem, was in the evening baptized, in M. S. Alb’s 

* house, and, by tlie name Mauntius, incorporated to tlie Lord 

* Jesus {(lem Herm Jesu einverUiht). Godfatliers were Hen* Hr. 

* Truinph, K. N. Busings, and E. Heinrich Christoph Winkel.’* 
Which ought to settle that small matter, at least. 

On the authority bf Baron d’Espagnac, I mention one other 
thing of this Mauritius, or Moritz, Marechal de Saxe ; who, 
like his father, was an immensely strong man. Walking once 
in the streets ef London, he came into collision with a dustman, 
had words with the dustman, w^ho perhaps had splashed him 
with his mud-shovel, or the like. Dustman would make no 
apology ; willing to try a round of boxing instead. Moritz grasps 
him suddenly by the back of tlie breeches ; whirls him aloft, in 
horizontal position ; pitches him into his own mudeart, and walks 
on.t A man of much physical strength, till his wild ways 
wasted it all. 

He was tall of stature, had black circular eyebrows, black 
bright eyes, — ^brightness partly intellectual, partly animal, — often- 
est with a^ smile in them. Undoubtedly a man of unbounded 
di^^Juteness,; of much energy, loose native ingenuity; and tlic 
yyj^^epeUer pro bably ever known. Take this one specimen, the 

' # Oramer : Aurora von Konigsmork (Leipzig, 1830) 1. 126. 

t Espugnac : Vie da Mur^ohal de Saxe (u. 274, of the Qerman Trauslotion). 
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shortest I have, not othemise the best; specimen achieved, when 
theip had a proposal risen in the obsequious Academic Frangoise 
to elect this MfU'cchal a member. The Marechal had the sense to 
decline. Ils veulc me fere de la Cademk, writes he ; sela miret 
com nne bape a un clias ; meaning probably, lU vetdent me faire 
de VAcademie ; cela niiroit comme nne hague d tin chat: * Thay 
would ha\e me in the Academy ; it would suit me as a ring would 
a cat,' — or say, a pair of breeches a cock. Probably he bad much 
skill in war ; I cannot judge: his victories were very pretty ; but 
it is to be remembered, he gained them all over the Duke of 
Cumberland ; who was beaten by everybody that tried, and never 
beat anything, except once some starved Highland peasants at 
Culloden. 

To resume and conclude. August the Physically Strong, be it 
known in brief then, is great-grandson of an Elector called 
dohann (xeorg 1., who behaved veiy ill in the Thirty -years’ War ; 
now joining ^vith the gi'cat Hiistavus, now deserting him ; and 
soekiiig merely, in a poor tortuous way, little to the honour of 
Oennan Protestantism in that cj)ocb, to save his own goods and 
skin ; wherein, too, lie did^not even succeed : Augusts tlie Physi- 
cally Strong, and Pseudo-Papist apostate, is great-grundsou oi' 
that poor man ; who again is grand-nephew of the worldly-wise 
Elector Moritz, Passau-Treaty Moritz, questionable Pmtestant, 
questionable friend and enemy of Charles V., with ‘ No cage lit to 
hold so big a bird,’ — and is thenjforc also groat-grand-ncjphew of 
Luther’s friend, ‘ If it rained duke Georges.’ To his gcnerati(»u 
there iu*e six from duke George’s, five from elector Aloritz’s : 
that is tin* genealogy. And if I add that the son of August the 
Physically Strong was he who got to he August III., King of 
Poland ; spent his time in smoking tobacco ; and had liriihl 
fur minister, — ^liriihl of the three hundred and sixty-five suits of 
clothes, who brought Frederick of Prussia and tlif Sevon-ycais’ 
War into his country, and thereby, so to speak, quite broke the 
buck of Saxony, — I tliink we may close our excerpts Ironi the 
Alhertine Line. Of the elder or Emstine Line, in its disin- 
iegrated state, I will Jjastily subjoin yel a vrord, with the reader’s 
leave, and then end. 

Ernstine IjINE {in the disintegrated state, or broken small). 

Noble Johann Frederick, who lost the Electorate, and retired 
to Weimar, nobler for his losses, is not to be particularly blamed 
for splitting his territory into piec0H, and founding that imbroglio 
of little dukedoms, which Tiin about, ever shifting, like a mass of 
quicksilver cut into little separate pools and drops ; distractive 
to the human mind, in a geographical and in for deeper senses. 
The case was not peculiar to Johann Frederick of tlie Emstine 
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Line; but was common to all Germou dukes and lintis. Tlie 
pious German mind grudges to lop anything away; liolds by 
the palpably superfluous; and in general “cannot aniiilulate 
rubbish — that is its inborn fault. Law of primogeniture, for 
such small sovereignties and dukedoms, is hoi’dly yet, aa the 
general rule, above a century old in that country ; which, for 
sovereigns and for citizens, much more thou for geographers, was 
certainly a strange state of matters ! 

The Albertino Line, Electoral though it now was, made apa- 
nages, subdivisions, unintelligible little dukes and dukeries of 
a similar kind, though perhaps a little more charily: almost 
witliiii a century we can remember little sovereign dukes of lliut 
line. A Duke ’of Wcissenfels, lor instance, who had built tJie 
biggest bassoon ever beiu*d of ; thirty feet high, or so ; and was 
seen playing on it from a trap-ladder;* — poor soul, denied an 
employment in this world, and obliged to fly to bassoons ! 

Then, too, a Duke of Merseburg, who was dining soleuiul\, 
wlicn the “ Old Dessauer” (conqueror at Kesselsdorf afterwards, 
and a great rough Prussian son of Mars) broke in upon liiin, in 
a friendly miumer, half drank, with half-dninlt grenadiers wlioin 
he had been reviewing ; and reviewed and paraded tliem again 
there witliin the sublime ducal diniug-room itself, and tiivd 
vedleys there (to die ruin of mirrors iind cut-glass) ; mjd diuieed 
with the priueesses, his ofi&cers and he, — a princess in yemr IcTt- 
liand, a drawn sword in your right ; — and drank and uprnarcd,in 
a Titanic manner, for about eight liours; making a sorcerers 
sahl)ulli of the poor duke's solemn dinner.f Sachsen-Wcissenfels, 
Sachseu-Merschurg, Sachsen-Zeitz : — there were many little dukt‘s 
of the Albertine Line', too, but happily they arc now all dead, child- 
less; and their apanages have faUen home to the general mass, 
which does not henceforth make subdivisions of itself. Tlio 
Eruslino lin^was but like the Albertine, and like all its neigh- 
bours, in that respect. 

So, too, it would he cruel to say of these Ernstine little lJuly*s 
that they have no histoi 7 ; though it must be owrned, in the 
modern state of the world, they are ever more, imd have long 
been, almost in the impossibility of having any. To build big 
bassoons, and play on diem from trap-ladders; to do hunting, 
build opera-houses, give court-shows: what else, if they do not 
care to searve in foreign armies^ is well possible for diom? It is 
a fatal position; and diey really ought to be delivered from it. 
Perhaps then they might do Uettcr. Nay, perhaps already here 


' *¥olliiits6: M^moiijps et Lettres. 

+ Dea Wcltberiaunten IHlrstens Leopold! von Anhalt-DesBaa Lebeu. &c 
(Leiprig, 1743.) Pp, 108-^12. 
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ftnd lliero tlicy have more history than we are all aware of. The 
hiteJDuko of Weimm* was benelicent to men of letters; had the 
altogether essential merit, too, which is a very singular one, of 
finding out, for that object, the real men of letters instead of the 
coTiiitcrfeit. A Duke of Sachsen-Gotha, of earlier date, went 
into the Griimhaclische Handel (sad “ Grumhach Brabble,” 
consisting of wild justice in high quarters, by assassination<.or 
sudden liomicide in the street, vdth consequences; of all wliioh the 
English reader happily knows nothing), — ^went into it bravely, 
il‘ rashly, in generous pity for Griimbach, in high hope for himself 
wUliiil ; and got tlirown into jail for life, poor Duke! On the 
whole, I rather think they would still gladly have histories if they 
could; and am willing to regret that bravo men and princes, de- 
scended presumably from Witekind and the gods, certainly from 
John the Steadfast and John Frederick the Magnanimous, should 
he j-educed to stand inert in the whirling arena of the world in tliat 
imiuuer, swathed in old wrappages and pack-thread meshes, i]ito 
iuabililY to move; watching sadly the centuries with their stoi-m- 
ful opulences rush past you, century after century in vain ! 

But it is better we should close. Of the EmeBtine lane, 
in its disintegrated state, let us mention only tw^o names, in tJie 
brief(*st manner, who are not quite without significance to men 
and Eiiglislmien, and therewith really end. The fii*st is Bernhard of 
Weimar; ehampion of Elizahetli Stuart, Ex-queen of Bohemia; 
famed captain in the Thirty-years War; areally notable man. 
Whose TAfe Goethe once thought of wnting ; hut prudently (right 
prmhmdy, as I can now see) drew out of it, and wrote nothing. 
K ot so easy to dig out a Hero from the mouut»iinous owl-droppings, 
deadening to the human nostiil, which moulder in Keeord Offices 
and Public Libraries; patrolled over by mere irrational monsters, 
ol the grjqihon and vulture and chimaera species! Easier, 
a gtKxl deal, to versify the Tdcal a little, and stiek by ballads 
and the legitimate drama. Benihard was Johann Frederick the 
Magnanimous’s gi*eat-grandson : tliat is his genealogy; gi‘eat 
grandson of little stolen Ernst's grandson. He began in tliose 
Bohemian Campaigns (Ifi^il), a young lad of seventeen; IliU- 
mcister to one of his elder jjrothers ; some three of whom, in 
vaiioiis capacities, fought in tho Protestant wars of their time. 
Very ardent Protestants, they and he; men of devout mind 
withal ; as genei*ally their whole Ijne, from Johann Frederick the 
Magnanimous downwards, were distinguished by being. He had 
risen to he a famed captfiin, whiles still young ; and, under and 
after the great Gustavus, he did exploits to make the whole world 
know him. He ‘ was in two-and-thirty battles gained, or helped 
to gain, almost all of them ; but unfortunately lost that of Nurd- 
lingen, which, next to Lutzen, was the most important of all. 
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He had taken Breisach (in the Upper-Rhine countrj'), tlioupht to 
be inexpugnable; and was just in sight of immense ulterior 
uehievements and advancements, when lie died suddenly (1080), 
still only in his 35th year. The Richelieu French poisoned him 
(ao ran and runs the rumour) ; at least ho died conveniently 
fo,v Richelieu, for Germany most inconveniently ; and was in 
truth a mighty kind of man ; distinguished much from the im- 
broglio of little Dukes: * grandsons great-grandson,’ as I said, 

< of' Or, alas, is it hopeless to charge a modern reader's me* 

moiT even with Bernhard ! < 

Another individual of the Ernestine Line, surely notable to 
Englishmen, and much to be distinguished amid that imbroglio 
of little Dukes, is the ^ Prim Albueciit Franz Avgust Karl 
Emanuel von Saclisen-Cohvrg-Gotha whom we rail, in briefer 
English, Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg ; actual J^rinee Consort 
of these happy realms. He also is a late, very Inte, grandson of 
that little stolen Ernst. Coneeming whom botli English History 
and English Projihecy might say something, — ^but not conve- 
niently in this place. By the generality of thinking Euglishiiioii 
he is regarded as a man of solid sense and wortli, seemingly of 
superior talent, placed in circumstances beyond measure singular. 
Very complicated circumstances ; and which do not promise to 
gr<A\ less so, but the contraiy. For the Horologe of Time goes 
inexorably on ; and the Sick Ages ri])cn (witli tenible rapidity at 
present) towards— -Who will tell us what! The human wisdom 
of this Pi ince, whatever share of it he Jias, may one day be un- 
speakably important to mankind! — But enough, enongli. Wo 
will here subjoin his Pedigree at least ; which is a very innoceiU 
niocumcnt, riddled from the big Historical cinderheaps, and may 
be c(»mfortal)le to some pei’sons : 

‘ Ernst the Pious, Duke of Sachsen-Gotha (1601 — 1675), was onv 
of Bernhard of Wehiiar’s elder brothers; great-grandson of Johann 
Frederick the Magnanimous, who lost the Electorate. Had been 
a soldier in his youth; succeeded to Gotha and the main pai't 'Ol* 
tlic Territories; and much distinguished himself there. A ])atron 
of learning, among other good things ; set Seckendorf on compiling 
the History of the Reformation. To all appearance, an excellent 
prudent and really piotvt Governor of men. He left seven sons; 
who at first lived together at Gotha, and ‘governed conjointly ;’ 
but at length divided the Territories; Frederick tlie eldest taking 
Gotha, where various other Fredericks succeeded, liim, and the 
line did not die out till 1824«. The other six brothers likewise all 
founded ‘ Lines,’ Coburg, MeinuiSgen, Hildburghauscn, Ac., most of 
which soon died out; but it is only the youngest brother, he 
of Saalfcld with his Line, that concerns us here. 

1® JoiiAAK Eknst*( 1658 — 1729), youngest son of Ernst the Pious; 
got Saalfeld for liis portion. The then Coburg Line died out in 1678 
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upon which aa*ose gre^ arcings as to who should inherit ; arguings^ 
barg^niiigK ; and, between Meinungen and Saalfeld especially, a lawsuit 
in l^e Iteichahofrath (Imperial Aulic Council, as we call it), which 
seemed as if it would never end. At length, in 1785, Saalfeld, * afber 
two hundred and six Conchuta (Decrees),’ in its favour carried the 
})oint over Mcinungen ; got possession of ‘ Coburg Town, and nearly 
^1 the Territory,’ and holds it ever since. Johann Ernst was dp^ 
in the interim; but had left lus son, ‘ • - 

2" Fuakz Josij|.s (born, 1697) Duke of Sachsen-Sadifeldy’ — who, as 
wc see, in 1735, after these ‘206 Conclusa,’ got Coburg too, and 
adopted that town as his ^esidenz ; ‘ Duke of Sachsen-Coburg-Sa^eld 
tlicnceforth. His son and successor was 

3° Ernst Fiuedricjc (1724 — 1800) ; — and his 
4® Franz Friedrich Anton (1750 — 1806). He left three daughters, 
one of whom became Duchess of Kent, and mother of Queen Victoria: 
likewise three sons ; the youngest of whom is Leopold, now King of 
the Belgians ; and the eldest of whom was 

6° Ernst Anton Karl Ludwig (1784 — 1844) ; to whom Sachsen^ 
Oof ha fell in 1821; — whose elder son is now reigning Duke of 
/Sac7ism^Cohur^~&laa7Jehi~Oof7ta (eliief liesidencc Gotha); and whose 
youiig<‘r is 

6® Prince Albert, whom we know.’* 

So tlint the young gentloiium who will one day (it is hoped, 
but not till after many years) be King of England, is viaibly, 
as we count, Thirtecntli in dircot descent from that little boy 
Knist whom Kunz von Kaufnngeii stole. Ernst’s generation 
and I'welvo others have blossomed out and grown big, and 
liavo faded and been blown away*; ami in these 400 years, since 
Kunz did his feat, we liave arrived so far. And that is the 
last ‘ pearl, or odd button/ v^'o will string oil that Transaction. 

C. 


^ Hiibxicr, Tab. 103; Oortcl, Tab. 74; Micliaclis, CAur* trud FiwstlicAez 
Uauser in TeuiscTiUiHi/, i. 511 — 25. 
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Art. V. — Poi^AND : Her History and Prospects. 

Atlas, containing Ten Maps of Pokmd; eachihiting the Poll- 
^Jtical Changes experienced by that Cosmtry from 1772 the 
present Time. Edited by J. M. Bansemer and P. Falken- 
hagen Zalesld. London: James Wyld. 1887. 

2. Lettxe d VEmperem snr la Qmsfion ^Orient. Paris. 1854. 
3- Bmsia. Poland^ and Europe; or, the Inevitable Consequence 
of the Present War, By CountValerittn Krasinski. London ; 
Chapman and Hall. 1854. 

4. Address of Anglo-Polish Committee. London: 1854. 

I F 'NVe take up any map of Europe published before 1772— not 
an easy thing to be got nowmlays — vrv find the central 5fi)«ee 
of that map <»cfcupied by a coiintiy* called Poland, considerably 
larger in appearance than cither Fnmeo or Spain, and not mucdi 
less than the whole of Germany ; extending, in fact, from the 
Baltic to the Carpatliians in one direction, and from the Oder to 
the Pnieper in another. Statistical autiioritits estimate the area 
of this country at abont 28(1,000 Englisli square miles, and its 
population at about fifteen millions — France, at tlie same time, 
having about Wenty millions of inhabitants to an area of 
208,0()0 S(piare miles, and Kussin herself not more than twenty- 
five millions to her already disproportionately large area. If 
we lay do^vn this old map and take up another published 
after 1705 and before" 1815, we find tJiat this Poland has wholly 
disappeared from among the states of Europe, and that the 
central space which it occupied has hceu appropriated, in diflerent 
proportions, Uy its former neighbours, Ih’ussia, Austria, and 
Russia. Again, taking up nuodier map published after 1815 and 
before 1881, we find a new or second l^ohnid figuring as a dir^*- 
tinot European state', within the limits of the same central space, 
but equal in extent only to one-sixth of the original Poland, and 
iritliout any senhoard. This sccfuid Poland, called in the maps 
the Kingdom of Poland, contained, according to the audiorities, 
an firetJ%f about 46,000 scpiare miles, and a population of about 
four millions. Finally, if wo look at any of the present maps of 
Europe, published since 1831, we find this second Poland also 
obliterated, and the port of tho^map which it filled included, with- 
out distinction, in the yellow expanse of Uussia. 

-'Jft'A strange and sad history, as all know, is involved in these 
^i^anges of the Eu/opean mftp — a history which has interested 
Siioth speculatiTe and sentimental ^minds fur many years past, and 
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to which events now going on in Europe have suddenly imparted 
interest of a new kind. Tiic Polish question is once more in the 
foreground of European politics. It is ho longer a question 
stirred by a solitary and persevering fanatic hero* there ; it. is 
a question entertaiued in all circles, discussed in the newspapers^ 
cheered loudly at public meetings, and more than whisper^ ^ 
cabinets. Anxious os our official politicians may be to let. it 
alone, they cannot do so ; it is forced on them by circumstances. 
Necessarily, tb^rotbre, as a preparation for dealing with this 
question, people are tiuding themselves referred back to the past 
liistory of Poland. 

\Vlio and what, then, were these Poles who, prior to 1772, 
constituted, as it seems,, one of the most considerable nations of 
Europe ? 

Tliey were a portion, cjthnographers tell us, of that great 
Slavouian raoo which, from time immemorial, has possessed the 
plains of Eastern Europe. At the time when dl tho lands 
ibrmiug the jagged margin of tho Mediterranean Avere included in 
the vast empire of llie Homan Cffisars, the Slavonians were 
decidedly the most numerous of the four stock-races which di- 
vided amongst them the rest of Europe — the Celts in tlie west, 
tlie Gcjths in tlic middle and uortli, the Slavonians in the east, 
and the Ugrians or Eins in extreme cirtjnmpolar regions. The 
Slavonians of the day ture computed at about eighty 

millions, while the men of tho Gothic stock do not, on the most 
general estimate, amount to more than iifty millions; and the 
proportion was probably about the same originally. The Slavo- 
nians also, JEt'orn the first, presented well-marked characteristics, 
(listiiiguishing them from tho other races, aild yet entitling tliem 
to rank and consideration. Physically, they were a well-fomcd 
ra'^o, taller than the Celts, with complexions as ftur or neai'ly as 
fair as flie Goths, and with Jinir ])roAvn or reddisi, hut seldom 
block. Contrasted with the (joths, they were what physiologists 
call hrachy-kephalic ; that is, their heads Avere proportionately 
broader across, and less deep fromfront to back — ^tlieir cheek-bones 
being, in consequence, someAvhat more prominent, and Uieir eyes 
smaller. In character they may be represented as a meim between 
the Celts and the Goths, with sumetlung of the suppleness and 
facility of the one, and not a little of tlie strength and endurance 
of the other; haAring, moreover,, a peculiar lire or fervour of 
disposition, relating them, in the view of the historimia, to the 
Oriental nomadic races. When liiatory first recognises thcjn, they 
were still themselves partly nomadic in their habits, roaming 
over their native plains as cattle-breeders, but were fast settling 
down into the agricultural state, with a strofig aptitude for com- 
merce- Intellectually, they do uot seem ^it any time — allowance 

• 1 2 
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being made for their later course of development — to have been 
inferior to any of the European races. For ourselves, we should 
perhaps except the Goths ; but there are some who will not even 
make this exception. The Slavonians had their own mythology, 
and their own form of Paganism, essentially difierent from the 
n^tliology and religion of the Gothic Odin, and far less rich, 
humorous, and imaginative. Lastly, they had their own lan- 
guage, spoken over their whole area with differences of dialect — a 
language vrhich hasty persons, judging from spopimens of it in 
its modem forms, are apt to regard as one of mingled sneezes 
and hiccups, but which scholars pronounce to be a very rich 
language indeed, with all kinds of vocal and grammatical deli- 
cacies, and all kinds of literary capabilities. 

Bo much recent research enables us to state respecting the 
Slavonians generally as they were at the commencement of 
modern times. Their history since has consisted^ in the main, 
in their gradual organization in their own region, according to 
their spontaneous tendencies, assisted by iiifiuenccs brought to 
bear upon them by the Gothic nations on the one htuid, and by 
the Greeks syf the Eastern Empire and tlie Tartars of Asia on tlie 
other. 

Even at die time of the first recognition of the Slavonians as a 
race in the history of Europe, they had gone some w^ay in a pro- 
cess of spontaneous organization. As early ns the beginning of 
the sixth century, or just when the Gothic dismemberment of the 
yrest was completed, we lioar of such Blavoniau nations as the 
following — the AVeuds, on the Oder, close to the Biixou frontier ; 
the licklis or Poles, on the Vistula; the Oztjclis, spread over what 
are now liohemia, ^rora> ia, and parts of Hungary ; the CJroats or 
Chrobats to the east of the Ozechs, among the Carpathians ; the 
Serbs or Ber\dans, in the same region ; the Slavo-Finuish Prus- 
sians and Lets or TJdiuoiiians, on tlie Jlultic (‘ousts to dm. east of 
the Lekhs ; the Bulgarians; a mixed nation of Blavonians and 
Tartars, but with the Blavonian element predominant, on the 
north of the Black Sea, in the vicinity of the Dnieper and the 
Bneister; and the llussiiwis and others more to the north, in tlie 
central parts of modem Kussia, It is not, however, till the tenth 
century that tlic map of the Blavoniau portion of Europe assumes 
an arrangement in which we con detect the origin of what now 
exists. By that time — what with their spontaneous stragglings 
among tliemselves ; what with the action upon them of the Gothic 
nations, more particularly duiiikg die empire of Charlemagne, on 
dieir western frontier, and of die Greeks of the eastern. empire on 
their southern frontier ; and what with the shiftings and dismp- 
tions to which dicy*had beeit subjected by the evanescent inva- 
sions of the Avars and Chazars from Asia, and the permanent 
occupation of a part of their region by the Magyars — the Bhivo- 
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nians had been arranged into very distinct political groups. The 
greater portion of the Wends had been conquered and vrere now 
inco^orated with die German empire, as part of the Duchy of 
Saxony ; the greater portion of the Czechs, under die new names 
of Bohemians and Moravians, had also been annexed to the 
German empire, forming the Duchy of Bohemia, while the rest pf 
them had been subjected, under the name of Slowaks, to the 
Magyars of Hungary — a fate which the Groatians subsequently 
shared. On the other hand, the violent conflicts between the 
eastern emperors and the Slavonian nations on their northern 
Iruntier had resulted in the difiusion of masses of Bulgarians, 
Servians, &c., through the Greek populations of Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Greece proper, and in the constitution of several 
Slavonian states attacdied to the empire on its northern or 
Danubian frontier, under the names of Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, 
&c. The remaining masses of Slavonians, escaping the subjuga- 
tion either of the Germans, the Magyars, or theByzontine emperons, 
had formed themselves into independent states as follows:-^ 
'I’lie Lekhs or Poles, still occupring their original territories, 
were consolidated into a powerful inlimd state, called the Duchy 
of Poland, governed by a native dynasty, who, however, were 
sometimes obliged to pay tribute to the German empire. On the 
uortli of the Poles, on the Baltic coasts, were the savage Prussian 
tribes of fishers or amber-gatherers, hardly yet consolidated, but, 
witli some relics of the Wends who remained timong them, 
oflering a fierce resistance to the lords of the northern mark of 
Germany. To their east, and also waiting consolidation, were 
the Lets or*Lithuanians. liustly, still farther to the east, and 
ranging over a large space of modem Russia from the Gulf of 
Poland to the Dnieper, with Novgorod for its northern and 
Kmw for its southern capital, was the empire or Grand-Duchy of 
Russia,, founded by the Scandinavian chief Burik,*who, landing 
with a band of Norse followers near the modem St. Petersburg, 
and plunging into the midst of the Finnish and Russian tribes 
then contending in those parts, became their ruler. (Hd2.) 

Thus, in the tenth century, we have politically, four groups of 
Slavonian nations — ^tliose annexed to the German Empire ; those 
incorporated with Hungary ; those attached to the Eastern Em- 
pire ; and the independent states of Poland, the Pmssiaiis, the 
Lithuanians, and Russia. I’aramoyant to this political distribution, 
however, and, for historical purposes, even more essential to he 
remembered, is a two-fold classification of the same states accord- 
ing to their connexion with this or with that side of Christendom. 
Sorely did the two Churches of the West and the East contend 
for the possession of Slavonian heathendom— Latin missionaries 
and Greek missionaries meeting in the midst of die Slavonian lands 
as rivals, and each Church anathematizing the doings of the other ; 
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but, in the end, mattere arranged themselves as they have since 
continued. The Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia naturally received 
their Christianity from German missionaries (800 — 900) ; tho 
Slovaks of Hangar)', equally with their Magyar masters, also 
adopted the Ikitli and forms of the Latin Church {000 — 1000) ; 
t)ie Poles were nearly secured, by Greek missionaries, who were 
fipst in the field, hut w'crc effectively won back to Rome (900 — 
1000); and the Prussians, Pomeranians, and Lithuanians, hful 
their lieadien obstinacy broken up at a late period by Jirmed 
crusades of Gennan knights bent on their conversion. On the 
otlier hand, the Bosnians, tlio Bervinns, and tlie Bulgaritms, as 
dependencies of the Greek Empire, iiecesvsarily became converts 
to the Greek faith ; and die populations of Russia, lying more 
within the range of Constantinople than of Borne, hecume a vast 
appendage to the see of Constantinople (900 — 1050). No one 
can understand the history of die Slavonian nations, or appreciate 
tlieir mutual relations nt present, without attending to diis division. 
It was no ideal division, hut one of great practical oonsDqiionee. 
The Bohemians, the Slow'nks, the Poles, the Lithuanians, &c.,were 
thereby taught to regard themselves as belonging to die West(»nj 
fiunily of nations, with Borne ns the centre of their spiritual 
interests ; and, along w-itli the Latin faitli, they received die Latin 
language and literature for dieir schools, and the Roman cha- 
racter as their literary instrument even in their venmcular. The 
Servians, the Bulgarians, and the Bussiiins, on the odier hand, 
felt themselves involved in the foiluncs of the Eastern Churcli ; 
Greek writings bcnmnie dicir intellectual nutriment; and the 
alphabetic character invented for tliem by the monk Cyril, and 
dience luillcd die ( ’yb'llic, wus a inotlificalioii of the Greek. 

As Polish historj' proper disentangles itself from the general 
history of the Slavonian nations, we find t he Poles very conspicuous 
among die Is^fivoniau peoples of die Western division, possessing 
in brilliant perfection the typical cboracteristieB of die Blavonian 
race as modifierl by T^iitin Christianity, and exhibiting them in a 
career of conquest. They were then governed by a dynasty of 
native princes called the Piasts, tracing their descent from a 
mythical peasant-hero named Piast. Mieceslav L, a prince of 
tins dynasty (993 — 995i) is regarded as the true founder of the 
Polisli state ; and it was in his reign that Poland became Christinu. 
His son, Boleslavl., sarnamed JJhobry or the Valiant (992—1025) 
was permitted hy the Pope to assume die tide of King instead of 
that tifJteke, which his predeoessors liad home .; his reign 
of successful wars with his neighbours all (round— 
emperors, the UungariauB, die Pmsstans, the 
and the BusBians. The powerfiil state which he 
Spt mli.inte disunion ujider his sueoessars, and lost much of Ihe . 
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territory lie luul ii(l(le4 to it. It is impossible ibr an^ mortal man^ 
bowever^ not being a Pole by birth, to take interest m the chaotic 
old transactions, which constitute the history of Poland during 
the elevontli, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, or even «iccurately 
to register them. Suffice it to say, that in 1333, Gasimir III., 
or Oasimir the Great, the last Polish king of l^ie Piast litle, 
4isoeuded die throne; that, during his reign (1338 — 187t)), 
Pohmd recovered from die state of confusion into which she had 
been thi'own by invasions, disputed successions, and the like ; 
and that the result of all tlic wars, treaties, and what not of the 
preceding three centuries had been to alter die condition and 
mutual reladoiis of tbe four masses formerly eousdtutiug the 
inde])eudent Slavonian world — that is, of iliellussiuus, the ladm- 
auiaus, the Poles, and the Prussians — as follows : 1. The gi'eat 
Empire or Gvand-Eueliy oi'Uussia, founded by die Scfintlinavion 
Ilurik, bad, by a process then common, been split up into prin- 
eipalides among his successors — the priueipality of Novgorod, 
tbe princiinility of Kiew, the principality of Gzemigow, &o . : 
and, thus wealiened, it had fallen an easy j)rey to the terrible 
Mongolian invasions, wliieli, iu tJie tliir(.eeiitb century, desolated 
Eastern Europe. Coucpiered by ilje lioi’des of the gteat Oenglns 
JClian iu 12'21, liussiti became a pro\in(‘c of tlic immense Mongol 
Eiiiphe ; and even uftoj’ tlje dissolution of tliat empire, tbe Kbans 
of the Kiptehlifc Tartars remained masters of nearly all Russia, 
treating the Rus&ijiii pi’inees as their lieuloiiants, and making 
them pay tiibute, and do lu)UiHgc by holding tlieii' horses and 
feeding them with oiits from their fur ca])s. Prom 1224. to 14H7, 
in fuel, is a period of ubscuradtin in Russian Itistory, during 
wliiidi Russia is nothing in tlic S||^\ouian, world. 2. The hour 
of Russia's Avofiknoss was tliat in winch the Lithuanians, foimerly 
a mere chaos of Slavo-Pinuisli tiibcs, asstuned organizatiou 
and sti’eugth. Uniting die original Lithuanian (^ibes into one 
government, 4md extending his sway over diose territories, 
Ibriuerly included in the Russian Empke, w^hich the Mongolian 
destruction of the Russiiiu power laid left without a ruler, a 
native chief, named liiug(dd, founded (1235) a new state called 
die Graud-l)uchy of Lithuania. The limits of this state extended 
fi'oiu tlic. Baltic coast, wliicli it touched at a single point, across 
the entire continent, almost to the Black »Sea, with Litliuania 
proper as its northom nucleus, and the populations along the 
whole course of the Bnieper as- fts subjects. The Lithuamtois, 
thus made ibrmiduble by the extent of their dominion, were at 
this time still heathens. 3. Poland, though its natural tendency 
to extend itself in tlie south-east among the kindred iiopulationB 
of the Dnieper had been checked by the rise of the Lithuanian 
power, had still increased beyond the limits of tlie original Duchy, 
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80 ad to form a large kingdom contonninous mth Lithuania on 
the East, and bounded by the German Empire and Hungup on 
the West. Such, at least, was its extent, in the reign of Casiniir 
the Great. 4. A very important revolution had taken place 
among, the Pmssian and other Slavonian or Slavo^Fini^ tribes* 
^om we left spread, in savage independence, along the shores 
of^die Baltic, from the Odor to tlie Dwina, in what are now 
Eakem Prussia and the Bussian provinces of Gourland and 
Livonia, Heathens, and filling the Christian mind of the time 
with horror by their Fagan rites and sacrifices, and by their 
cinelties to such mariners as were cast upon their coasts, tliese 
tribes became an eyesore in Northern Europe ; and during the 
fever of the Crusades, a scheme wtis formed for their conquest 
and conversion. A league of Geiman knights was formed for 
the euteiprise ; and tlicse mail-clad missionaries, commencing 
their work in 1228, soon completed it, establishing their nile 
along the Baltic, and making tlie populations of those ])arts, in 
political respects, a mei*e .prolongation of the Geman Empire. 
The sovereignty remained in the hands o{ the conquerors, or- 
ganized amyng themselves into a religious order, known as the 
order of the Teutonic Knights, and having tlieir seat at Marien- 
herg. The grand-master of this order e;xercised tlie sovereignty 
in its name. 

Such was the state of things when Casimir the Great ascended 
die Polish throne (133^). Polish historians celebrate the good 
deeds of this king for the internal prosperity of Poland — ^liis 
introduction of n legal code, bis just admiiiistratiou, liis encou- 
ragement of leaming, and his munificence in founding chundius, 
schools, and hospitals. '!l||ie great ex tenia 1 question of liis 
reign was that of the relations of Poland to the two contiguous 
powers of Lithuania and the Teutonic Knights of Pnissia and 
the Baltic procinccs. On the one baud, Poland as a Christian 
country, had stronger ties of connexion with the Teutonic Knights 
tluin with Lithuania. On the other hand, ties of race and tra- 
dition connected Poland with Lithutuiia ; and die ambitious policy 
of the Teutonic Knights, who aimed at the extension of their rule 
at die expense of Poland and lithuania, and also jealously, shut 
out both countries from the Baltic coast, and so from the advan- 
tages of commerce, tended to increase the sympathy between die 
Poles and die Lithuanians. A happy solution was at length 
given to this question. Casimir, dring in 1370, loft no issue but 
a daughtez', named Hedvige; lusd the Crown of Poland passed to ^ 
his nephew Louis of Anjou, at that time also King of Hungary^ * 
Louis, occupied with the affairs of Hungary, neglected those of 
PqjiMiji, and. left it exposed to the attacks of the litliuauians. 
^bteame.exQesHively ijnpopular among the Poles; and, after 
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his death in ia84, they proclaimed Hedvige Queen of Poland. 
In l^HGy a marriage u’afitgarmnged between this' princess and 
Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania^^agellon agreeing to be baptized, 
and to establish Chrisdonity among his hitherto heatlien subjects. 
Thus Poland and Lithuania were united ; and a new dynasty j[)f 
Polish kings was founded, called tl^e dynasty of the Jagellons^ 

The rule of this dynasty, under seven successive kin^ (1980 
— ir)72) constitutes the flourishing epoch of Polish history, to 
which at the present day tlie Poles look fondly back when they 
would exalt the glory and greatness of their country. Properly 
speaking, Poland and Utlmanla were then two distinct states 
under one crown, each retaining its own rights and its own in* 
stitutions. Indeed, the tenui-e of tlic sovereignty in the two 
countries was not the same — the crown of Poland, according to 
a traditiomd rule established by the Polish nobles in the time of 
die later Piasts, being elective and in the gift of the nobles, 
while that of Lithufuiin was hercditiir}'. Py a tacit agreement, 
however, the Poles continued, as a matter of course, to elect the 
Lithuanian Dukes of the .lugellon line, so long ns it lasted ; and 
thus, though at first there w'ere mutual jenlousiesjbetween the 
two nations, they were gradually drawn together, and, in relation 
to the rest of Kiiropo, acted as one great state. 

TJie eftbet of the union of Poland and Lithuania was at once 
felt in Europe. Tlie first JagoJlon, wlio on his baptism took the 
inunc of Uladislav II., and whom one fancies as still a sort of 
rough halMieatbcn by the side of the beautiful Polish Hedvige, 
spent liis whole reign (1380 — 1431) in consolidating the union 
and tuniing it to account. Ho defended Lithuania against the. 
Tartar hordes then moving westwalU hefoi'b the impulse of the 
conquering Tamerlane. Put his chief activity was against the 
II *eu tonic Knights. On his accession to the Polish throne he had 
promised to wrest Ijack &om the knights Pomerania and those, 
other districts of the Baltic coast which Poland, hy right of pre- 
vious possession, as well as of necessity for her commercial iiitc- 
rests, considered as belonging to her, but which the Knights, in 
their incursions among the Prnssitiiis, liad appropriated. In the 
discharge of this promise lie engaged in a series of wars against 
the knights, which ended in a great victory gained over them at 
Taunenburg in 1410. By this victory tlie power of the knights 
was broken for the time, and theiv territories placed at the mercy 
of the Poles. During tlie reign of Uladislav III., the seconil of 
the Jagellons (1434 — 1444), tha knights remained submissive, 
and that monarch was able to turn his arms, in conjunction with 
the Hungarians, against a more formidable enemy — the Turks — 
then beginning their invasions of Europe. Uladislav III. having 
been slain in battle against the Turks, at Vama, the Teutonic 
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Knights availed tliemselves of the conlusion vrhich foUoeredi to 
try to recover their power. By tliis however, their Pnissiati 
sahjects were tired of their irilo ; Dantzio, Elbiug, Thom, and 
other towns, as well as the lauded proprietors md the clergy of 
v^ous districts, fdnued a league against them; aud^ ou tlie 
a 9 cession of Casimir IV., the third of the Jagellons, to the 
P 9 lish tliroiio (1447), all Western Pnissia revolted from the 
kniglits and placed itself under his protection. A terrific war 
ensued, which ivas brought to n close in 141)0 by the peace of 
Tliom. By this notable treaty, the indepexideht sovereignty of 
the Teutonic order in the countries they had held for two cen- 
turies was extinguished — ^the whole of Western Prussia, witli the 
city of Marieuburg, and other districts, being annexed to tlic 
Polish crown, with guarantees for the preservation of tlieir own 
forms of administration ; and the kniglith being allowed to retain 
certain districts of Eastern Prussia, only as vassals of Poland. 
Thus Poland was once more in possession of that necessity of its 
existence as a great European stale — a seaboard on tbe Baltic. 
Exulting ill an acquisition for w'hioh they had so long struggled, 
the l^)le8 a;*e said to have danced witli joy as they looked ou the 
blue waves and could call them their own. (Jasimir IV., the 
hero of this important passage in Polish Jiistorv, died in 1102; 
and, though during the reigns of his siicccssorFr^olm Albcrtus 
(1492 — loOl), and Alexander (IhO 1—1 50 (5) — the Polish terri- 
tories suficTod sonic diminution in the direction of Bussia, the 
fruits of the ticaty of Tljora were enjoyed in peace. In the reign 
(}f the sixth of the JagellonidsD, however — Bigismund I. (J5l»G — 
16-il) — the Teutonic Ivniglits made an attempt to throw oif their 
allegiance to IVilauil: Thefattompt was made in singulai' cir- 
cumstances, and led to a singular conclusion. The grand-muster 
of the Teutonic order at this time was Albert of Brandenburg, 
one of the eketors of the German Empirt), a desoendant of that 
astute Hohenzollcrn hunily which in 1411 hud possessed itself of 
the Morquisatc of Bramlenburg. Albert, emrying out a scheme 
imitertoinod by the preceding grandmastoi’, reftised homage for the 
Prussiim territories of liis order to the l^olisJi king Sigismund, 
aod even prepared to win back what the order hud lost by the 
treaty of Thom. Bigismuiid, who was uncle to Albert^ defeated 
his schemes, and proved the superiority of tbe Polish armiee ovor 
the forces of the once great but now effete order. Albert found 
it his best policy to submit, and tins lie did iuaio ordimuy fashion. 
The Zisfomiation wiis then in tlie first flush of its progreas ovm: 
the and Uie Teutonic Order of Knights, long u praerieel 

a« i | M yi3aflm in, Europe, was losing even the slight support it stiH 
AmK mimMuwling public opinion, us the new doctrines changed 
u ideoe. ^,Wkat wai| more, the grand-master himsetf i^ibibed 
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Protestant opinions and -was a disciple of Luther and Melancthon* 
He resolved to bring down, the fabric of the order about his ears 
and conslriict for himself a secular principality out of its ruins. 
Many of the inights sliared or were gained over to his views ; so 
he married a princess^ and they took themaelvas wrives"^ 
becoming Protestants together, with the exception of a 
tough old knights who trtuasfeiTed their cliapter to Mergentbqua 
in Wiirtemberg, where it remained, a curious rolic, till the time 
of Napoleon. The secularization was formally completed at 
(Jraoow iu April, li>25. There, m a scpnire before the royal 
2>alace, on a throuo emblazoned will) the firms of Poland and 
Litbuauiu— a white eagle for the one, and a mounted knight for 
the other — the J*olish kiug Higinmund received from the Marquis 
of IJrfindeiiburg tiie hamier of the order, the knights standing by 
and agreeing to the simvndei*. Jii roturn, Sigismund embraced 
the late grand-master as Duke of PriLssia, grantiug to him and the 
knights the former possessious of the order, as secular vassals of 
the Polisli crown. Tlie i-emainder of Sigisinund’s reign was 
worthy of this begmimig: and at no time was J^oland more flou- 
rishing thfin when liis son, Sigismund 11., the seventh of tlie 
.Tagellonidft*, succeeded’ liini on the throne. During the wise 
reigii (Jf this prince (1547 — 1572), whoso lolcraut policy in the 
ijjattcT of the great religions controversy tlicn agitating Europe 
is not his least title to ereJit, Poland lost noiliiug of her i)rosperity 
or her gre.iitncss; and one of its lust transactions was the eon- 
siuuJiiatioii of the union betweem lb(‘ two nations of Poland and 
J^itliiiauia by their formal incoiqmration into one kingdom fit the 
Jb'et of Luhiiii ('inly 1, lOOD). lint, aJasfor IMand, this seventh 
oi' tht? .FfigcUouida’ was also the last, and, On Ids death iii 1572, 
Poland entered on that career ol misery and decline, with the 
r»*miuiscenceH of whieii her name is now associated, and the 
weary, ugly retrospect of wliiclj obscures all that sbo before was, 
and renders it incredible to many Uiat she ever was worth much. 
Before passing on to this period of her agony, however, let us 
sketch her social and political condition as it was in the hoiglit of 
her fortimes. 

The dominions ol‘ the later flAgellouidaB consisted of the follow • 
ing territories : 1. Tlie kingdom of Poland, divided into ten pro- 
vinces or governments, viz. : Great J’oland, the Duchy of Cujavia, 
the Duchy ofMazovia, Little Poland, Ponierellia orPoJisli Prussia, 
Podlachiii, tlie principality of llalicz or Gallicia, called also 
Red Itussia, Volhynia, Podolia, and die principality of Kiew, in 
the Ukniiue, formerly Russian, and called also Lesser Kussia. 
These provinces either belonged to the original Polish kingdom, 
or had been added to it by the Jagellons. (ISilesiajjrior to 1335 
was included in die kingdom of Poland,^ but- wa||||pded in that 
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year to Bohemia.) 2. The Grand-Duchy of Lithuania divided 
into eight provinces or governments; vizf, Lithuania Proper; 
Samogitia^ on tlie Baltic, won back from the Teutonic Knights ; 
White Bussia, east of Litliuauia Proper : Black Russia^ south of 
'^JThite Bussia and Lithuania; Podlesia; the principality of 
Ppkow; tlie principality of Smolensk; and Severia. The last 
Ihj’ee were severed from Utlmnnia by the Bussians during the 
reigns of the fourth and fifth of the Jagellonidee. -8. The Buchy 
of Prussia, held under the Polish crown, first by the Teutonic 
knights, and then 'by Albert of Brandenburg, 4. Invonia, 
Com'land,and Semigallia, Baltic provinces of the Teutonic Knights, 
wliich were held for some time after the dissolution of the order, 
by a seceding body of knights, but at length (1501) placed them- 
selves under the protection of Bigismund IT. of Poland, Esthoniji 
going to Sweden. 

The population inhabiting tliis vast area was very nearly homo- 
geneous throughout. The Lithuanians proper, indeed, and their 
kinsmen the Prussians, were, in many respects, a peculiar raoi*, 
retaining a curious old language of their own, the affinities of 
wliieli have, puzzled philologists. Historically, hovrever, all their 
natural relations were with the Blavoniaiis. They were also but 
a fragment of the general po 2 >nlation, the great bulk of which 
were 2 )ure Slavonians, and Bluvoniuns of that special Lekhish 
branch ol which the Poles proj)cr are the typical rej}reseiitatives. 
The so-called Wliite Bussians, Bed Biissinns, and Little Bussians 
all belonged to tliis branch, notwithstanding the misleading asso- 
ciation of their names. Moreover, under the Jagellonidse, tli(» 
Polish had become the national and literary language of the 
whole kingdom, displucing other dialects, and reducing the lathu- 
anian to the condition of a provincial vernacular gradually dving 
out. Nor did the habits and occnjiutions of various parts of the 
po2)uladon difier much. Those in tlie extreme south-east had 
something of the nomadic propensity, like their descendants the 
Cossacks ; and those inhabiting the Baltic provinces contra«'.ted 
the habits natural to their maritime situation ; but the bulk of 
the nation was agricultural. The extensive plains of Poland 
were called, and were fitteil to ho, die granary of Europe. There 
were few large towns in Poland — the chief being Cracow, on the 
Vistola,'in Little Poland, the capital of the whole state ; Dantzic, 
Elbhig, and Thom, in Polish Prussia ; Posen and Kalisch, in 
Great Poland ; Warsaw^, in Mazrma ; Wilna and Grodno, in IJithu- 
ania Proper ; Minsk and Mohilew, in Wliite Bussia. Only in one 
of cities, however-— the metropolitan Cracow, since so much 
did' the population reach 100,000; Dantzic ranked 
and the* others had more than 15,000 inhabitants. 

18be mass olHto nation^was distributed in small villages over die 
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vasft oom-prodiieing surface. Their oocapations and their habits 
coiTOspouded, Owing, however, to the excess of the produce of 
tlieir'fertile plains over their own wants, as well as to their geo- 
grapluool position between the Black bea and the Baltic, they 
carried on a very considerable commerce. The Poles never haje 
been a manufacturing people ; to supply ijifood and raw matei^l 
for otlier European nations seems to be the natural destiny of 
region they inhabit. Under the later Jagellonidte, they canied on 
u large export trade iu com, wood, tallow, flax, minerals, and 
other raw produce, more particularly with ^ Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, luid Sweden ; importing manufactured oommodities in 
return. The annual export of corn alone, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, was 4, .‘180,000 quarters, of which more than 
half passed through Dantzic to be s1npj)ed for northern ports. 
Til virtue of this commerce, Dantzic and Cracow were membc]*s 
of tlic Hanseatic L(»ague. There was also a pretty extensive 
inland U'oiisfcr trade in oriental commodities coming from the 
Black Sea and the Lcviuit for tlie markets of northern Europe. 

Socially, the J^olisli nation was divided in the main into two 
grcat classes— the privileged class, and th(‘ piaisantry or serfs. 
Tlie privileged class consisted of the groat nobles and the wJiole 
body of the landhold(»rs, great and small, from the proprietor of 
tliousands of acres to the propi-ietor of a small fann ; these 
constituting together the true Polish *■ popiilus,” — the Po8j)olite 
Itajict'/ii/', as it was called — possessing tJjc political power of the 
State, and forming, ■when assemhlod on horseback, the national 
force of cavalry. The remainder, or unprivileged class, consisted 
of the millions labouring on the hinds of tlie privileged class. 
A (•■«)nsidevable portion of these, indeed, were free tenants ; but 
the largest portion Avere the serfs of those Avliose lands they culti- 
vatt‘d, holding the same position ami subject to very much the 
same treatment as the A'illeins of England in tho»fcudal times. 
Tlii rc was also a burglicr class ; hut ns the towns were few, its 
numbers were insigniliennt. Generally speaking, therefore, the 
common conception of I’olisli society as divided into the two 
great classes of the nobles iiud the peasantry is correct. But 
there is a good deal of confusion connected with this conception. 
When we speak of serfage as the disgrace and ruin of Poland, — 
when we point to Poland as u countiy where im order of 
wrangling nobles seated on horseback was all that appeared 
of the nation, the dumb millions living iu wretched bondage, 
without rights and without inteiests ; ' and when we make this 
a ground for refusing to I’olish patriotism the same degree of 
sympathy which we accord to patriotism in general — we mix up 
a*^ too obvious historical truth with a certain fallacy of judgment. 
The use of the word nobles,’* as equiAj^lent to the privileged 
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class in Polish society misleads us; that word, as applied among 
ourselves, having a very diiferent meahing from what it hears in 
Polish history. If we avoid the word “ nobles,*’ and simply' say 
that the Polish nation consisted of die two great classes of the 
landholders tind the land-labourers, the former having all die 
political power, and the^atter none, our notion of the actual state 
of^ the case will be clearer. Now, paradoxical as it may appear, 
if ‘wo go hu: enough bock, we come to n time when Poland, 
composed socially as we have described it, was, according to tlio 
favourite test of modem politicians, in a more advanced condition, 
as regards political freedom, than perhaps any other country in 
Europe. That country, say our modern liberals, is politically 
the most free, in which the largest number in proportion to the 
whole community liave a voice in the general government. 
Now, it is a fact diat during die greater part of the national 
existence of Poland, and certainly in die fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the political suffrage was more oxteiidcd there than 
in any odicr country in Europe, In the year 1500. Poluiid, 
widi a population of fifteen millions, had lour hundred aud 
eighty thousand voters ; whereas Prance, in the last year of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, liad only one hiiudred aud eighty 
diousund, in a population of tliirty-five millions. TJius, tluTo 
was a time when Poland, vii^wcd supcrticially hy the light of this 
test, seemed to have a fauvr elianee of working out the prohh*m 
of hberiy than any odier European *uat ion. Like Poland, Eng- 
land and Erance at one timij contained populations divisible, in 
the main, into the two great classes of tlie privileged owners 
of land, and the unprivileged labourers and villeins — with this 
dift'erenco apparently in favour of Poland, that a larger proporfioii 
of its population belonged to the francliised class. 1 liis sliovrs 
that the fatal dilleienoe between Poland and such a country as 
iJnglaiid, which has made the subsequent liistovies of tlie two 
countries so unlike, must he detected hy some other test tliaii 
that of die extent, of the political suffrage, and that, in fact, .this 
teat is wholly inadequate in such cases. In England there were, 
from the first, laws and liglit*^ securing personal and civil liberty 
where the suffrage was never dreamt of; those who were called to 
the general councils of tlie nation were but a few of die great 
ieimatories ; but all society, down to die serfs, was linked together 
in such a fashion as to make personal and civil liberty, rather 
than the sufl&age, the oliject of general jealousy and regard; 
while, in the end, between the landholders thus feudally linked 
together, and the serfs, there arose gradually that powerful 

« ir burgher class, whose function it was to break up the 
ciety above ®diem, and recruit itself from the population 
thus.ultimately^establisliing u free movement throughout 
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nil ranks, from the duke to the peasant, and fdsing all into 
n nation which, when the problem of personal and cml liberty 
had been sufficiently worked out, could take up the problem of 
political liberty at its leisure. In Poland, on the other hand, it 
was different. There the question of the political franchise was 
moved first. Tlie jright of taking part in^tlie general councils of 
the nation belonged under the .Tagellons to a very large ptoportien 
of the population ; but no middle class arose to fill up the gulf 
between this franchised class and the peasantry, and, by its 
energetic activity, work out the problem of civil and personal 
liberty for all, irrespective of cither iiit?rcase or diminution of the 
number directly wielding tlic central government. And thus, in 
Poland, the broad dualistie division of classes into the so-called 
nobles and the so-called serfs, was kept up and perpetuated till, 
as regarded the rest of Europe, it seemed an ugly anachronism 
disgraceful to the country. It is still the common argument of 
those who refuse their s 3 ’mpathios to tl)e Polish patriotic struggles 
of the last century, that the mass of the INdish nation were then 
serfs, to whom -a eliauge of masters could he of little consequence. 
The ai-gumeiit is unsound, even as it stands, seeing that in 1791 
the Poles ilid emancipate tlunr serfs ; but it is specially unjust in 
so fur as it would make it an unpardonable crimo in the Polish 
nobles of pro<iedmg generations not to have done at one stroke 
that which in our country was iic‘('Oiu])lislicd piecemeal, and 
almost iinpercoi)tihly by a long historical process. It was their 
misfortune that their oouutry had not i)assed through such 
a process ; and this in itself may bo a fair ground for iniorior 
interest in Poland, ns compared with sonic other countries; but 
that is a diftbront thing from charging tlie serfage of Poland as 
a crime upon any single, generation of Poles. those Englisb- 
m**n, indeed, who rcjiroachod the l\)lisli nobles of last centuiy 
with the question, “Why do you not emancipato^your serfs?*' 
they might have replied, “ Wliy do you not extend your political 
fiuftrage?*’ The two nations, in fact, had pursued different courses. 
England had first worked out the problem of personal and civil 
freedom, and hnd ri'seiwed the problem of political equality. 
Poland had begun with a larger political constituency, but had 
failed to work out the problem of civil liberty for all. Undoubtedly, 
Poland began at the worse end ; but even at the present day the 
wholesale cmanci 2 )ation of the serfs would ho a mcasiu'e about 
tlie same, in point of boldness and risk, as regards countries like 
Poland, as the immediate passing of a Universal Suffrage Bill 
would be, as regards Great Britain. Both would he leaps towards 
a goal which, according to some in both countries, would be 
better reached by gradual steps. Eortunately, as wo have said, 
tlie Poles have made up their, minds on question. They 
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consider that, in the nineteenth century, the universal eman- 
cipation of the serfs is an act that may and must be hazarded 
hy any government in a restored Poland that wcmld do its fluty. 
The Hungmdan nobles during the llovolutiou showed tliem the 
example. 

The result of the foregoing considerations is that, in following 
tlie past .fortunes of the Polish nation, we are to conceive all 
public or national affairs as transacted by the so-called Polish 
nohJes— that is, by some liundreds of thousands of large and 
smidl landholders, constituting the true “ populus*' of Poland^ — 
the remiiinder of the nation lying imdenieath these as a huge 
brute mass, of most filthy exterior, labouring, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and dying. Even this brute mass partook so far in the 
national activity — ^l)lnzing up, like the serfs of llussia, somc^times 
in insurrection against llicir masters, sounlimos in patriotic array 
and enthusiasm (for serfs have a patriotism of their own) under 
the banners of these masters for tlie defence of INdand. 
Politically, liowovcr, only tlie “ nobles," the PospoliU* Ibrnruie^ 
tlie mounted cavalry of the nation, were the national constituency. 
And this cij^ahles us to undei*staud the assertion, otlierwisc unin- 
telligible, that the eoiistitutiou of ]^daud was more deinoeralie 
than that of any other in Eiiiope. As regards the true 

Polish “pojjulus," it was so. While in other countries in the 
fifteenth century, only a few of the (aunmunity were (‘ailed to the 
councils of the nation, and these only ns advisers of the king or 
assessors of the taxes to be levied ; in Pohuul there wer(‘ Imiidreds 
of thousands of nobles elainiiiig a voice in the national conneils, 
and regiU’ding all the arraugomeiits of govornmeut, the royal 
authority included, its emanating from tlieinselves. Hence the 
eoiistitutiou of Poland "svas theoretically that of an aristocratic 
Repuhlic with an elective head. Originally^ under tlic Piasts, 
Poland hndwicndtd to the ordinary montuvhical fonn, the 
lloleslays and other kings of that dynasty o(Jtiug as sovertugiis 
like their neighhours ; hut tliis tendtmey had been arrested, r.nd 
by a scries of enactments comumneing with the Diet of Clauiciny 
in 1881, the Polisli nobles had limited the power of their kings. 
Thus, at the very time when society everywhere else in Europe^ 
passed through a monurchical pJmse, and became consolidated 
into powerfiil national sovereignties hereditary in certain families, 
Poland stood out as an ehictive llepiiblie. In the sixteenth 
century, the governing mraiigemeuts of this kingly Repuhlic 
were as follows:— At (be beat^ of tlie State was the king, the 
cliief judge of the Repuhlic, and the fountain of honours and 
dignities. Next to him, and surrounding him as a iiermaueiit 
senate or council, trere the great magnates— namely, the two 
archbishops of Gnesija and Leopol ; thirteen bishops; the 
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puJiitincs, or ft;overiiors of proviuces ; tlie castellans, or commanders 
under the palatines ; and some of the chief officers of st^ite. 'J'he 
number of these senators when the tale was complete was 1^39. 
With the exception of the prelates, who were senators ex officio, 
tliej’^ were nominated by the king, and held office for life ; b>it 
once appointed, they were all but independent, and were regarded 
by the nation as its permanent representatives stationed near die 
tlirone, to keep the king to liis duty. All the other nobles were 
on a footing of equality as regarded their public rights; though 
some, such as the Stavosts, exercised civil jurisdiction over the 
others in their localities. The republican thet»ry of the constitu- 
tion was studiously observi‘d in the arrangements connected with 
the national Diet or Parliament. This assembly was ordinarily 
<jonvcned every two years, most frequently at Warsaw ; and its 
sittings were, by invarialde custoTii, limited to six weeks. 
J^^xtraordinary Diets were summoned by the king on emergency. 
AVlicn a Diet, ordinary or extraordinary, was to be convened, the 
king issued writs to tlie iialalincs. castellans, and otlier chief 
officials in the pr(»vinces, calling on them to assemble the 
provincial Diets or Dictines tor the election of deputies, and at 
the same time forwarding tliem the heads of the topics wliich, by 
prior consultation between the king and Jiis council, were to be 
discussed at tlie Diet. The Dietines, consisting of all the nohles 
of the rcsjieetive province^', elected three deputies cacli, iuid 
ihniish('d them with definite instriictious on the matters tf» he 
discussed, as well as witli stati*nlfents of gnevances which they 
wc’re to present in the name of their const itncncies. In t(‘keit of 
tlic strictly representative cliaraeter of these deputies, one of caeh 
lljree was called tin* intHtma or spokesmafi, and was charged 
witli llie active duties of the deputation. T’he assemhled deputies 
tlms representing tlie eonstilueneies of the nohility, the magnates 
or SI iiat.ors, and the king fi)rini*d the Deputies from some 

lowji^ also hud seats iu the Diet; and on special occasions 
Polish i*rubsia scut repri'sciitatives. It was a theoretical regula- 
tion, that no measure could he passed in the Diet except by 
a uiinnimous vote ; and that the veto of any one member of the 
Diet eonld throw out a measure. Practically, under the Jagellon 
kings, this regulation lay dormant; the necessary' unanimity was 
generally secured by some means or other ; and the republic luid 
the king managed tt> get on well epongli together. 

The national religion of Poland was Homan Catholicism ; but 
the Greek ehureli had very many adherents iu the eastern pro- 
vinces ; and the Hussite movement of the fifteenth cimtury, .md 
the Lutheran lieformation of the sixteenth, hud largely ailccted 
Polisli society, and converted immense nuinttcrs of Poles to the 
Profestaut faith. In Poland, as iu otl\pr countries, the Pro- 
[Vol. LXIll. No. CXXIII.]— New Series, Vol. VII. No. I. K 
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testants for a time sufiered violent persecution ; but in the reigii 
of Sigismund II. (1549 — 1572), they had bo increased, that it 
became necessary to tolerate them. Many of the highest Polish 
nobles became zeaJous Protestants; many of the prelates and 
pjE^ests married and left the Pomish Church; and at one time, 
Sigismund luniself seemed so friendly to the Beformation, tliat 
Luther dedicated to liim an edition of his translation of the 
Bible, and Calvin his Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The toleration, thus extended to the Protestants, had been long 
enjoyed by the Jews — a people first heard of in Poland about 
the tenth century, and who had iiiulti 2 )lied in it more rajudly 
than in any other countiy, gradually getting into their own hands 
almost all the commerce of the nation. “ or “ ^Master 

Jew," became a great man in cveiy Polish village — hated tmd 
scoffed at, as everywhere else ; but iioweriul as the money-lender 
of the district. In 1540, the Jews of Poland 1)oasred that they 
had five-sixths of the trade of the nation ; and consideraldc alurin 
was at that time felt at their increasing ^woportion to the vest t»f 
the community, and the increasing hold ness with w'hich they 
practised and defended their religion. The Polish kings tried tc» 
screw money out of them by poll-taxes and otber means, but 
with little success. 

In speaking of the degi'co of civilization attained by the Pules 
under the Jcgelloii kings, reiereiice can be made only to the so- 
called nobles — the muss of tho peasantry iu*e to bo coneeivi*d ns 
living ill tbeir dirty villages, iguorniit and boorish, though pro- 
bably in the enjoyment of as great physical plenty as the pea- 
sautry of any otliei land. The nobles, on the other hand, are 
spoken of as a siugTilarly handsome, siuightly, intelligenl, and 
polite race, geiiorally well- accomplished, and witli an extreme 
faeility in learning foreign languages and liahits : the women 
animated, el^'er, and more heautilai than the women of any 
otlier (Continental country. Both sexes affected rich dresses of 
silk, velvet, and llie lik(', lined with sables and otlier furs ; niid 
the graceful eostuiue of tlu? Polish cavalry became the admiration 
of Europe. The. bravorv of the I’oles, and their inilitoiy excel- 
lence in every respect, were then, as now, universally admitted ; 
and, whatever modern theorists of a certain class may say, there 
i« no better test of a nation’s stuff and substance than howr it will 
fight. Nor, if we takc^ mitional }»rogress in letters, and produc- 
tiveness in men of science and scholarship, as a truer index of a 
nation's worth, have W() any reason to deny the I*oles a respect- 
able place. The history of Slavonian literature and learning, 
whether in its Polish, its Russian, or its Bohemian branch, is 
still A sealed letter to us of the western nations ; hut, if we may 
trust, Polish authorities the Poles began early to compete vigo- 
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rously with the Germans and other peoples, in various walks of 
literature. In the twelfth century, they tell us, they had their 
GalluB, their Gholeva, and their Kadlubek; and in the thirteenth, 
their Boguchwal, their Beszko, and their Martin Polonus ; all of 
whom were ecclesiastics, and wrote chronicles or histories of 
Poland in very good Latin. The church, now called St. Stephen's, 
in Vienna, was erected by a Polish architect of the eleventh c<^a- 
tury, named Octavian Wolener — a fact which it is interesting to 
know, but the w'orth of which, as a proof of Polish genius, it k 
for Mr. Buskin to decide. It was in the fourteenth century, 
however, that Poland became really distinguished for her scholars 
aud men of Icanung. Till then, the l*oles, like the Hungarians, 
the Bohemians, tlie Germans, tlio Swedes, and the Hanes, had 
been obliged to resort to the schools of Italy for their education ; 
but, in 1317, their great King Casimir founded their own Uni- 
versity of Cracow — ^whicli thus had the precedence l)y some years 
of the universities of Prague and Vienna, and by a whole cen- 
tuiy of that of Leipsic; and from that lime, not only had the 
VolcH the means f)f education in their own country, but Ger- 
mans, Bohemians, Danes, and Swedes, came to Ptfland to he 
educated. To this <?entury belong Gi‘orge of Sanok, tind John 
of (ilogow, both professors of pliilosopliy in the great Polish 
university, and voluiiiinous authors in lialiii: »lohu Dlugosz, an 
einiiiont historian and statesman; and Ihndzcwski, and Martin 
of Olkiisz, maihemati(‘iaiis and astronomers. In the following 
ermtuvy, there was an outburst <d\Polisli genius in the Slavonian 
veniaculnr, represented in such names a^ those of the poets 
Kochanowski, Bey, llyhiiiski, (irochowski, and Klonowicz ; and 
the prose- writci’s Miecln^w^itii, Kromcr, Bielski, Gomicki, Or/e- 
rliow'ski, and Paweski. ilany more names might he mentioned, 
dear to lV)]isli ears, thougli uncouth-sounding enoufjli to ours, as 
belonging to wliat the l\)les regju'tl as the golden age of their 
literature, which came to a close about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. These wt have to accept on faith. There 
is one Polish name of this period, how^ever, which does cany" 
with it associations to all the w-orld — that of Nicolas Kopernik, 
or Ck)poniiciis, wdio was horn at Thorn in 1473, and died in 1543. 
Yes, it was into the head of a Pole, with an indubitably Polisli 
visag^, and a real Polish brain working behind his deep, sly (*yes, 
that the thought cntei’ed — the most revolutionary in its effects, 
that has ever occurred to man since the vrorld began — tiiat the 
vast staiTy heaven did not move found our jictty earth, but that 
the cartli itself did all the work more simply by spinning on its 
own axis. This, at least, is one feather in Jhe cap of Poland ; 
and it ought to count for sometliing agoiust the Plica Pohnica! 

AltogeUier, from this sketch,, without goiug to any excess of 
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compliment, it would appear tlmt the Poles wore a very respectable 
nation in Europe in the times of their Jagellon kings — ^witli cer- 
tain glaring defects and faults as compared with other nations, 
but with peculiar virtues as well, and with a political system 
which, could a modem Badical have looked upon it, be would 
pmbably have pronounced nearer his ideal than that of France 
or^ngland. No one could have predicted that in two centuries 
this nation, after a career of degeneracy almost unexampled in 
liistovy, would cease to exist. Yet such was the fact. The ruin 
of Poland was brought about by the operation of two sets of 
causes — the one external and the other internal. 

The external causes of the ruin of I’oland consisted in the 
gradual rise and aggrandizement of certain other powers, lying 
round it, and capable of taking advantage of its internal weak- 
ness. J. The Greek empire, long curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions by Mussulman and Latin invasions, and the revolt of its 
Servian and Bulgarian subjects, had at length fallen a prey to 
the Turks, who, after possessing tliemselves of the Asiatic empire 
of the Caliphs, crossed into Europe, made themselves masters of 
Constantinople (1453), and began those invasions whieb kept 
Eastern Europe in terror for two hundred years. In virtue of 
its geographical position, Poland was exposed to the attacks ol 
the Turks, though not so much as Hungary. 2. Russia, recovoriug 
from its long subjugation under the Jviptelitik Tartars, again 
began to figure as a powerful nation under Ivan III., who rescued 
the country piece by jjieee from the Tartars, and in 1 1M7 became 
an indepenJent prince, with Moscow' for liis capital. His grand- 
son, Ivon TV. (1533 — 1»584) greatly extended the Russian domi- 
nions by his conquests, and assumed the title of C-zar of Muscovy ; 
and in his reign begtin a series of wars between Poland and 
Russia, which were continued by liis successors till the two 
countries became deadly antagonists. In JG13 a new dynasty 
ascended the throne of Russia — that of the present house of 
Romanof; and from the very first all the energies of thisdjjjnsty 
were directed against Poland. 3. Sweden, raised for the first time 
to the position of a powerful European state by Gustavus Vasa 
(1623 — J500), became a formidable neighbour to Poland, by 
reason of her possessions and claims on the east side of the 
Baltic, which led to entanglements between the two countries. 
4. The development of the power of Austria was a source of 
danger to Poland, Settled in tho Duchy of Austria in 1273, 
the Hapsburg family had gradually, by marriage, inheritance, 
and war, increased its possessions till they attained the 
tUmmsions of an empire. Among its most important acquisitions 
&fe Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia — whidi kingdoms were 
wded to its already la«ge hereditary possessions by tho marriage 
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of Ferdinand I, of Auatriu, brother of the Emperor Gliarlea V., 
vitlt the heiress of Louis, King of Bohemia and Hungup, 
slain in the battle of Mohaez (152G). Thus, by their territorial 
proximity as hereditary possessors of the Austrian dominions 
proper, as well as by their power as Emperors of German)^ 
which dignity, nominally elective, had been fixed in their family 
since 1438 — the Hapsburg princes became formidable to Po- 
land. 5. ‘Within the political limits of Poland itself, a power 
lay dormant which it only required suitable circumstances to 
dovclope into revolt and rivalry. This was the power of the 
Protestant Marquises of Brandenburg, successors of Albert, the 
cx-grundmaster of the Teutonic order, and inheriting from him 
the double dignity of an Elec;torate in the German empire, and 
tlie Duchy of Prussia, in fief from tlic crown of Poland. They 
were a shrewd and energetic race, and were biding their time. 

Even as begirt by tliose poweriul neighbours, Poland, as other 
countries have done in similar circumstances, might have held her 
o^vn place and grown stronger and nu)re compact by the pressure 
upon her from without, but f(»r her WTctched perseverance in a 
course of slow suicide. Wc have described the Polish constitu- 
tion as it was from about 1150 to 1572; tliat is, ns it was under 
the last five of the Jngellonidie, and as it was when Poland and 
Lithuania were definitively united. 'J'he l^olcs were proud of this 
pfilitical organization ; boasting that in no country in the world 
\va.s the constitution so repub liciui, and at tlie same time so effi- 
cient in action — that in none did a central authority so re- 
spe(;ta])le rest on a basis so broad and popular. After the 
extinction of the .Tagellon line, however, it entered into tlieir 
heads to make their constitution still more theoretically perfect, 
still more logically exact to their notion of tlie republican prin- 
ciulc. Th«y availed themselves of the interregnum which 
followed the death of Sigisnmnd TL (1572 — 1574)*to hold diets 
and meetings, in which they settled — after much wrangling 
between the Dissidents, or Ifrotcstants, and the Catholics — cer- 
tain fundamental laws for the kingdom in all time coming. 
Foremost of tliese was a provision that from that time forward 
the Crown should be actually, and not merely nominally, elective 
— ^no king to have any power to appoint or to indicate his suc- 
cessor, but each king to he elected in a Comitia Paludata, or 
express diet of the whole Polish cohility, assembled personally, 
and not, as in ordinary legislative diets, by deputy. These 
elective diets were to be held in ’the great plain, near Warsaw; 
and the nobles, or all who chose to come, were to come in full 
war array and on horseback. The provisioi^ it will be seen, was 
equivalent to a resolution that, on each successive vacancy, the 
crown of Poland should be advertised in the European moi'ket 
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to be let or sold. It was also— for such is hunian nature — 
yirtttally a declaration that it should be let or sold by preference 
to a foreigner. 

The first person to whom the crown of Poland was let was tho 
Fqpnch prince, Henr\' of Valois, brother of Charles IX., of 
Str Bartholomew notoriety, and himself an agent in that deed of 
hofiror. He was chosen out. of four candidates who answered the 
advertisement — the Ozar of Itussia one of them. He did not 
trouble the Poles long, however (1574 — 1575), being called to 
the French throne by his brother's death, and giving up Poliuid 
in order to become Hf-nry 111. of France. The Poles, then, or 
a party of them, had the sense to choose, out of seven candidates, 
Stephen Batory, Duke of Tnmsylvania, a man of talent, culture, 
and energy, whose reign (157(» — 1587) was spent first in crusliing 
opposition within the kingdom, and then in wars against Buusia 
and the Cossacks of the Ukraine. Tlio- Cossacks wei’e organized 
by him in u way ndvauiagooiis for lliemsclves and for Poland ; 
and his success against the ilussiaiis was sncli, tliat after recovering 
liivonia from them, he carried the war into the verv centre of 
their country’, and all but made them tributaries to Poland. liis 
administration of I’oland was also marked by a finiiiiess and a 
spint of reform, which ucconiplished sonietbing in spire of the 
obstacles of Uic coiistilution. One of liis last adrices to the 
Poles was to make their kingdom lierediiarv — an advice which 
they did not follow ; for after the usual riots of an iutcuTcgnum, 
they niHuagcd f.o elecit t>Yo out of a number of candidates — 
Maximilian of j\ustrin, and Sigismund erown j)rince of 

Sweden— leaving these rivals to fight for the succession. Sigis- 
mund gained tlie daV, and becaiiu* Sigisnrund IIL of P(dand 
(1587 — 1G32). The reign of tluh king, and those of Jiis two 
sons, Ulaeb'slav IV. (1032—1619) and JoliiiCasimir(4p049— 1009) 
— ^the three rSigiis forming together a period of Swedish rille in 
Poland — ^^vere distinguislicd by more than usual activity, and by 
splendid successes of the Polisli mmies in various fields, but 
were on the wlndc disnstrous in their final results. It was in the 
reign of the Sigismund III. that the rfesuits, first introduced into 
Poland in 1578, acquired their fatal ascendancy in tlie kingdom. 
Sigismnnd, whose paramoimt feeling was an intense adherence to 
the Oi^olic religion in its most extreme form, surrounded him- 
sdf with tlcsuit counsellors, to whom he abandoned nil the 
general interests of the adminiRtration. Hitherto the disputes 
V^ees the Catholics and the Dissidents of Poland — under 
latter name were included tlie adherents of Uie Greek 
Cfinrch, the Luihenms, and all otlier Protestant sects — had been 
kept within tolerable Dounds ; and the Dissidents, though attacked 
imd harassed, hod retained theh civil rights. J?>om the time 
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of the Jesuit ascendancy^ however, a systematic policy of in- 
tolerance set in, the effect of which was. to alienate t^ Dissidents 
as aXody from the rest of the nation, drive them into a state of 
cluonic disaffection, and dispose them, on every convenient oppor- 
tunity, to form relations hostile to tlie independence of Pol^d 
with foroiffn non -Catholic powers. Such powers, in particular, 
were Sweden and Bussia. Crown-])riiice of Sweden at the time 
of his election to tlia'Pclish throne, Sigismund became king of 
tlie Swedes by liis father's death in 1502 ; and for some years the 
soverei^iilies of Poland and Sweden were united in his person. 
His determination, however, to subvert the Protestant constitution 
of Sweden roused tlie indignation of the Swedes, who deposed 
liiin and rallied round liis l^rotostant imele, ( Uinrles IX. (1598). 
This led Uy a series of wars between Pobmd mid Sweden, — tlie 
Boman-catliolic part of the Poles eagerly backing their kings in 
their attempts to recover their native doiniiiioiis; while tlie 
Dissidents, as was natural, had no heart for such an eutei-prisc. 
These w'urs — ^merged for a time iii the groat Thirty Yours’ War, in 
wliich the Sw<*do (iiistavus Adolphus, as the ehampioii of J*ro- 
(estautism, dared the confederate Catholic hosts of tl>e continent, 
and uliuost Hccom])lis1iccl a. se.hcnie of poll Ural orgmxization which 
would have revolutioiii7x*(l Poland as well us (Jonuany — teniiinated 
in HitiO, in wliieli year, after Poland liad been overrun by the 
Swedish forces of Charles X., the lN)li.sh king, John Casimir, and 
till! Diet were fain to conclude the treaty ol’ Oliva, anil purchase 
peace by ceding IJvonia, witli its important city of liiga, to the 
Swedish crown. It was towards the close of these wars (1057), 
and in conserjiieniJe of the aid given to the J\)lish king during 
tlie Swedish iii\asion by I'Vedenc AVilliam*, elector of Branden- 
burg and feudal duke of IM’ussia, that another event haiipened of 
n> small note in Polish history — tlie release of the ]>uehy of 
Ih'nsfiia from its obligations as a lief of Poland, nitd its erection 
into an independent l^uiopenn state in the possession of the 
Ih-aiideuburgs. Meanwhile, by tlic wars with Bussia, Poland was 
suffering other teiTitorial losses. In the interval between tlic 
extiiiotioii of tlio dviiasly of Kurik and the accession of tlic 
dynasty of Bomanof to the Kussiau tlirone (1585 — 1018), the 
polish king, Sigismund, had been incessantly occupied with tlie 
affairs of Bussia. The astonishing success of the famous im- 
postor Demetrius, who during tins period usurped in so singular a 
manner the uirone of Bussia, was owing in a great measure to 
the support of tlie Poles, — ^if, indeed, tliat mysterious personage 
was not, as some believe, an instrument of the Jesuits, educated 
in Poland and destined by them for the e'j^ress mission of im- 
posture which he fulfilled, in order that he might uproot the 
Oreek Church in Bussia, and convert tln^ Russians to die Catholic 
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faith. Nay more, after the death of Demetrius, Sigismund in- 
vaded Uussia, became its master, and jdaced his son Uladi&hiv 
on the throne of the Czars (1010). For a brief time Bussia was 
thus under Polish control ; and it was not till Michael Bomanof 
ta^ight the Biissians how to be patriotic (1613), that Polish 
influence in Bussia ceased. Uladislay, after he became King of 
Poland, made vigorous attempts to win back his Bussian crown ; 
but tlie first Bomanof was jutheious enough to keep his (nvn by 
negotiation. Under John Oasimir of Poland and Alexis, tlio 
second of the Bussian Bomanofs, the wars between the two coun- 
tries were renewed, with greater advantage to Bussia ; and, in 
1007, the Poles concluded a pence, by which they ceded an ex- 
tensive portion of their eastern possessions, including Severia, 
Czeinechovia, Transborystanian Ukraine, »md the city of Kiew, 
to the Czars of Musco'\ 7 . These last wars of the Poles w'ith 
Bussia were complicated by obstinate insurrections of their 
Cossack subjects, who had been driven into rebellion by the 
interference of the Diet with that system of iiidej^endent govern- 
ment, by establishing which Stephen Batoiy had attached them to 
Poland. There were also teniblc wars against the Turks and 
the Tartars of the Crimea, diminishing the territories of Poland 
ill one direction, and exhausting her strength. Bussians, Cossacks, 
Turks, and Tartars were all occasionally in league against 
J\)land; and it is characteristic of the -state of Poland at the 
time, that the Dissidents, in their deadly civil antagonism to the 
Catholic majority of their conutiyiiien, wei’c sometimes forced into 
unnatural alliance even with the invading Turks. 

Amid all this complexity and confusion the Poli*s had won dis- 
tinction of one kind, which, in a review of their history, with so 
mueh on tlie per contra side, must he always set down to their 
account. They had gained great military fame. Tlie names 
of their genefiils Z^mioyski, Zolkiewski, Chodkiewiez, Potocki, 
C/.amiecki, Zubomirski, and Sobiosld— the eliief leaders of the 
Polisli armies in tlie Swedish, Bussian, and Turkish w'ars daring 
the reigns of the three Yasas — ^Avere bruited over nil Europe; 
and some of the many battles won by tlie Poles under these gene- 
rals excited the unb(>unded admiration of the militaiy critics of 
the time. The reason why, with nil their valour and generalsliip, 
the Poles lost ground among the nations, is to he found — accord- 
ing to an explanation which a hundred pens have n^de trite — ^in 
their internal dissensions, and, above all, in that admirable poli- 
tical constitution of theirs which was the wonder of the vrorld. 
The permanent antagonism of tiie Catholics and the Dissideuts in 
a state in which the ivhole body of the nobles claimed tlie political 
power, had a much more paralyzing effect on the general policy of 
the nation than die siznik^ dissensions in other states liaving a 
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stronger central authority. On erery occasion of importance the 
natioj^ separated into two masses, facing each other, and refusing 
to find a common centre of gravity. The grand occasions 
for these displays of mutual opposition were, of course, the inter- 
regna, Avhen, the throne being vacant, the nation resolved itsolf 
for a few weeks or months into a tempestuous sea of electofs. 
Moreover, on every such occasion, the J’oles had* the satisfactibn 
of taking a new look at their constitution, imd putting on a new 
patch wherever they thought it capable of being mended. Their 
plan was, in these cases, to revise what they called the Pacta 
Conrrnta — Uiat is, the constitutional tenns on which their kings 
held office^ — adding such lU'ticles, on every new election, as they 
di?emed necessary for the security of the republic during the reign 
about to commence. These changes in the Pacta Conventa were 
generally in tlie direction of a farther limitation of the royal au- 
thoritv, and a iiu»re distinct assertion of tlie sovereignty of the 
general body of nobles ; sometimes, however, they involved 
special instructions by which the new- king was to be guided — 
as, tlial he should carry on sucli and sucli a war, or that ho 
should obseiv^e a policy of toleration towards the Dissidents. 
Nor, after the king had assumed his funetions, was 'much free 
agency left him. The Polish magnates surrounded liim, jealous 
oi* all he did ; and every U\o years, at least, came the inevitable Diet. 
Atone such Diet Sigismund 111. stood as a delinquent before bis 
f(»riiiidablo constituency, charged with violations of the Pacta 
Conventa in having entered into a secret eorrcspondence wdth 
Austria : and on that occasion, the pinnate Kamkowski publicly 
told liini that jie must remember be was ruling, not over a nation 
of peasants as in liis native Hwedeii, but over “ a nation of free 
nobles having no equals under Leaven.” It was not till 1652, 
liowuver, that this principle of equality, or the freij consent of 
every individual Pole of the privilegi'd class to every act done in 
I he name of tlie nation, reached its last logical excess. In that 
year, the king John Casimir having embroiled himself with 
Sweden, a deputy in the ])ict was bold enough to use tlie right 
which hy theory belonged to him, and by his single veto, not 
only arrest the preparations for a war witli Sweden, but also 
quasli all the iiroceediugs of the Diet. Such was the first case of 
the exercise of that liberum veto of which we hear so much in 
snhs(Hj[ueni Pplisli history, and which is certainly the gi^ntest 
(airiosity, in the shape of a political institution, with which the 
records of any nation present us. From that time every Pole 
walked over tlie earth a conscious iucaniation of a power such as 
no mortal man out of Poland possessed — that,of jHitting a spoke 
into the whole legislative machinery of his country, and bringing 
it to a dead lock by bis own single obstinacy ; and, though the 
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exercise of the poT^er was a different tbing from its possession, 
yet every now and then a man was found wilJi nerve enough to 
put it in practice. In such a case not only was the measure 
under discussion thrown out, but, as every act of the Diet was 
r^piirod to be unanimous, nil the proceed^e of the Diet from 
first to last were annulled, and the entire session was in vain. 
There were, of course, various remedies for this among on inventive 
people. One, and the most obvious and most frequent, was to 
knock the vetoist down and throttle him ; another, in oases w'hera 
he had a party at his hack, was to bring soldiers round the Diet 
and coerce it into unanimity. There was also the device of 
what were called confederations; tliat is, associations of the 
nobles independent of the Diet, adopting decrees witli the sanc- 
tion of the king, and imposing them by force on the country. 
These confederations nc(juired a kind of legal existence in the in- 
terviJs between the Diets. 

John Casimir having abdicated tht? throne to return to his 
original profession as an ecclesiastic* — lie was always more of a 
Jesuit priest than a king — the l^)les, in a whim, set aside the 
foreign cafididn.tes and elected Michael Wisnowieiski, a native 
youtli of no mark, whoso only claim was tlint he traced his 
descent from the Jagelloiis. He reigned but a few years (KUiO- 
JC74), and his reign was conspienous only for a teiriblc invasion 
of I’olaud by the Turks, and a ilishonourable peace conclmled 
with these enemies, binding tlie Pohjs to pay an linniiHl tribute of 
23,CK*0 d mails to the Sultan. It was muler the comjielliug sense 
of this tliraldoni to the MusHulniaiis that the Diet, at the next 
electiou, though they had a larger iiuTiiber of candidates tlian 
usual, chose one of 'ilieir own nobles — »roIiii Sobieski, castellan 
of Cracow and grand marshal of Poland, then in his forty-.sixth 
year, and already, by his long seiviuos against die liussians and 
the Tuiks, ify far the fii-st man in the kingdom. Since the reign 
of Stephen Ibuory, the Poles had had no such Idng as Sobieski 
proved (1074 — 1007), .He did something for Iceland herself, 
and would have done more, if he could ; but what he did for 
Europe at largo, with Poland as his instrument, is a story for all 
time. He laid released Poland from lier thraldom to the Turks 
in a manner which all Christendom applauded — defying with a 
small army of Poles on the banks of the Dniester, tm array of 
200,000 Mussulmans under the Pasha of Damascus ; aud for 
seven years after this Poland was no more menaced from that 
qi^arter. But the Turks were then at the very climax of their 
S^Btfeer as conquerors — gathering themselves for one tremendous 
yoffort to aocomplisli what they had been incessantly attempting 
^ since their capture of Oonstiintinople two hundred years before, 
and advance tlie standard of the^ctescent along the whole length 
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of the Mediterranean. They had * openly avowed tlieir resolution 
to plent it in Borne, and change 8t. Peter's into a mosque as they 
had done St. Sophia's. They chose Vienna for their first point 
of attack, morcliing through Hungary. The Emperor Leopold 
fled with all his dourt, leaving tlie defence of his dominions tp 
the Duke of Lorraine. On the 16th of July, 1683, the siege df 
Vienna began, the whole space round the city being filled with 
the tents of the Turkish army, each glittering with its Mussulman 
symbol. Who now could save Austria ? Who but the Polish 
Sobieski, already the terror of the Turks, who had learnt to pall 
liim the wizard-king ? ” But would he? What was Austria 
to Poland that Poland should be generous to her in her time of 
need? Had Austria deserved so well of Poland? There wore 
not wanting (jouiisellors who whispei’ed these questions, and 
hinted that Poland uiiglit iiiid it her iiit(‘rest to let matters take 
their course. But Sobieski was magnanimous. If there was any 
ItMiding idea and put'poso (d liis Ufe, it was U) shatter the power of 
the Turks, to clear Europe of them and drive them back into 
Asia, nay, to rc'claim tludr whole ein]>irc from them, and. restore 
ill a new J'orm lliat Byzantine cm])i3*e wliich they had*dostroyed- 
Had the otlier jiowers of Europe hut seconded him in bis magni- 
tit*eut design — which he explained in words if not in circular 
letters — it might have been for a Pole in the scveuteentli century 
and not for n Buss in the iiinctecntli to lead the annich of Chris- 
tendom t/O the walls of Cinistantimqdi? ! I ’or the present less was 
required of him. The Emperor sent envoy after envoy to implore 
his aid; the Pope, also joined his nitrcaiies. (hi the lltn of 
Sepiember the Polisli army, with that of the Duke of LoiTaine, 
appeared on the heights of Caleinburg. On the 12th, when, per- 
•‘civiiig the stivugtli of the Turkish works, the armies were on the 
jioint of postponing the attack, the sight of the Vizier Kura Mus- 
tojdin and Ins two sons ealiuly taking coffee among the tents 
mused the rage ol* Sobi(‘ski, ami shouting out in Cromwell 
fashion, “ Not unto us, 0 Lord, not unto us,” he gave the order 
for battle. The Turks did not withstand the shock ; the siege 
was raised, and Vienna was saved. In the cathedral of Vienna, 
where, amid the crowd met to return thanks tor this deliverance, 
Sobieski knelt before the altar, a priest read out in a loud voice 
the text “ TJiere was a man sent from God and his name was 
John," and an electric “ Amen ” rose from the assembly. In all 
the churches of Germany and Italy, and even in the Protestant 
**hurc*hcs of England, sermons were preached in honour of the 
liero. At Rome there was a month’s holiday ; and Tniioocnt XI., 
on receipt; of the news, knelt for hours, in teaiip before a crucifix. 
At tliis day the defeat of the Turks by Sobieski before Vienna 
and the Copemicau theory of the^henvens may go together as the 
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two greatest contributions made by the Poles as a nation to the 
civilization of the world. The Turks never recovered the defeat, 
the w<5rk which Sobieski had begun being continued by others, 
till by the treaty of Carlowicz (IfiOU) Hungary and Transylvania 
were recovered by Austria, the Ukraine and Thdolia by Poland, 
(tnd the dominions of the Porte were otherwise limited very mucli 
aa we now see them. All was attributed to Sobieski. Yet when, 
about the year 1780, the Englishman Wraxall travelled in Poland, 
he found to his suiprise that the memory of Sobieski was but 
coldly cherished by the Poles of that day, and that, in fact, tlu‘y 
rather wished he bad never existed. The reason is plain. 
Austria, which Sobieski had saved, was Uien one of Poland's 
robbers! 

The history of Poland under her four last kings is but the 
liistory of her gradual subjection to Sussian control. On the 
death of Sobieski, Poland was, as usual, advertised in the 
European market as a kingdom to be let; and, as Frederick 
Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, olffercd the best terms, it 
was let .to him (1697). It was the ambition of ibis handsome 
Hercules to be a conqueror; but unfortunately he selected the 
recovery of Livonia from Sweden ns liis fii-st exploit, and thus 
roused, greatly to his own astonishment tind that of Europe, tlic 
spirit of that young dare-devil, Charles XTl. Charles invaded 
Poland, defeated Frederick Augustus, and comp(dled the J^)h?s 
to depose him and elect anotlior king (1704). They chose, l)y 
his direction, a Polish noble, Stanislas Leezinski, who for live 
years held tlie throne in the interest of the Swedish conqueror, 
leaving him free to turn Jiis aims against his great rival, the 
Czar Peter, of Itussia. After the battle of Pultowa, whieh ended 
the career of Charles XII., and secured the preponderance in the 
north of Europe to Russia (1709), the Saxon Elector again laid 
claim to the ciwn of Poland, and, by the aid of Saxon troops, 
compelled Stanislas to yield it hack. He retained it during the 
rest of his life (1700 — 1756), excessively nnpopuhu: among the 
Poles, who W’ere prevented from revolting from him only by the 
terror of Russia. The genius of Peter tlie (rrent liad already 
marked out Poland ns a necessary conquest for Russia on her 
road to empire, and indicated the gradual increase of Russian 
influence over the Polish Kings and Diets, ns the surest prepara- 
tion for this conquest. A reduction of the Polish national army 
from 100,000 to 20,000 men was the first conspicuous effect of 
Russian inspiration in the councils of Frederick Augustus. It 
was, however, in the reign of his son imd successor, Frederick 
Augustus III. (17^3 — 1703), that Poland fell completely under 
the sway of Russia. He owed his election to Russian armies at 
first ; and, during hisavhole reign he lived so habitually in his 
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Saxon capital of Dresden, and suffered the Russians to act for 
liim so largely in Poland, that St. Petersburg became almost tlie 
common capital of Pohmd and Russia. The results^were seen 
after his death. In the interregnum which followed that event, 
Poland became, as usual, the scene of strife; and, under th^ 
pretence of preserving tlie peace, llie Russian Empress Catheriilb 
sent troops into the country. Coerced by these troops, the Diet 
elected Stanislas Poniatowski, one of Catlierines lovers, de- 
signated by her for the purpose (170-i). Her determination Was 
tliat no change should be made in the system of the Polish 
government, which, by amending the anomtdies of that system, 
might curtail her influence; and this she thought could be 
secured by the election of Poniatowski. At the very time of his 
election, liowever, the Diet, led by a party, at the head of which 
was the powerful family of the Czartoriskis, carried some important 
changes in the Constitution, designed and calculated to infuse 
vigour and national spirit into the goveniirient under the new reign. 
Among tlicsc was the repeal of the absurd law of the liheritm veto. 
(Jatberine was, therefore, alarmed : Poland seemed to be slipping 
JVoin under her hands. She found a very plausible pretext for 
iutci teriug. Among the acts passed under tbo influence of the 
Czartoriski party, was one for excluding the Dissidents from all 
civil <dlices and places of command, and prohibiting the free 
exercuso in Poland of any foiin of faith except the Catholic. 
Similar dectreos had been passed in former Diets during the reign 
of Prcdcrick Augustus II. — more particularly in the Diet of 1717, 
ill that of 17’-i3, and that of 17. ‘hi ; and from the very fact lliat 
tlic Dissidents, in conscjpiencc of those decrees and the perse- 
cmiions to which they led, liad of hue been driven into a position 
of (lisafiection to n majority of tlicir countiwmen, ond relnmce on 
lorcign protection, the cause of nationality and patriotism had 
becoiiie identified with tljnt of (’atliolicism and iutolcraueo. Not 
only Russia, but also Great Rritain, Prussia, and Denmark, as 
piu’ties to tlie Pi'acc of Oliva, in 1000, by which religious liberty 
had been guaranteed in Polisli Prussia, felt themselves entitled 
to i)rotcst against the intolerant measures by which the reign of 
Poniatowski had been initiated. These powers demanded of 
l*oniatowski’s first Diet (1700), a reconsideration of the question 
of tlic Dissidents ; and Russia, joining in the demand, again sent 
troops into Poland. The Diet pisiposed a compromise, which 
wMis so far from satisfactory to the Dissidents, that they fomied 
confederations tliroughout the countrj", and, while professing 
their attaeluaent to the Constitution, and even their respect for 
the Catholic church as the established church of Poland, declared 
their determination to win, their rights, and appealed to foreign 
l^rotestont powers. This organization, at J.lie head of wliieh was 
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Fiincd Radzivil, became complete in 1767; and in an extraor- 
dinary Diet held tliat year, a plan of Prince Badzivirs, for refer- 
ring the question of the DissidentB to a commissicKn acting in 
concert nith the Russian ambassador, was passed by intimida- 
tion — the bishops of Cracow and Eiew, and various other oppo- 
itents, being’ carded off by Russian soldiers. Immediately the 
Catholics formed a vast counter-confederation, called tho Gonie- 
denitiou of Bar. From end to end the country was one scene 
of anarchy, outrage, and civil war ; in some districts, the Rus- 
sians, as protectors of the Dissidents, fighting the forces of the 
Catholic Confederfites — in others, where there were no Russians, 
the Catholics retaliaUng on the Dissidents by fire and massacre. 
In addition to innumerable skirmishes, twelve battles of some 
consequence were fought between 1768 and 1772, by the Confe- 
derates of Bar against the Russian invaders. To Catholics of 
other countries looking on, the cause of the Confederates seemed 
the cause of patriotism; and, from Frimeo in particular, they 
received secret assistance, and many volunteers flocked to Poland 
to serve on their side. Russia, on the other liand, foiiiul allies 
in Prussia* and Austria ; and the forces of the three Powers, co- 
operating, trampled down Jill opposition. So far, considering th.o 
state in which Poland had so long be(?n, there was nothing 
specially to shock the contemporaneous public opinion of 
Europe. Suddenly, howev(‘r, an astounding piece of news ran 
over Europe, awakening cabinets, and fonuiiig matter of gossip 
for newspapers and coffee-houses. A treaty had been signed at 
St. Petersburg, on the Otli of August, 1772, for the partition of 
Poland by the three occupying Powers ! 

The ideti of a partition of Pohujd originated on this occasion — 
there had been niiitteriiigs of it on various occasions l)cfore — 
with Frederick the, (Ireat of Pnissui. Since 170J, when liis 
grandfatlier Frederick I. exchanged the title of Elector of Bran- 
denburg in Germany 'and independent Duke of Prussia, for that of 
King of Prussia, tlie kingdom of Prussia had been a powerful aud 
growing stale in northern Europe : and it had acquired its high 
celebrity under Frederick 11. himself. To complete his darling 
kingdom, however, Frcdcriitk had set his heart on the acquisition 
of Western or Polish Prussia, with its port of Dontzic, and its 
other commercial possessions and capabilities, thus doing away 
the imseciiily gap wdiicli then existed on the map between the 
German or Brandenburg part of bis territories and Eastern or 
Ducal Prussia, jmd secunng for the Prussian monarchy an un- 
broken seaboard on the Southern Baltic. He had taken care, 
daring the straggle between Russia and tho Confederates, to oc- 
,,.€attpy this desirable territory with his troops ; and it was in order 
he might be allotsed to keep it, that he suggested to Russia 
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and Austria tliat they should help themselves to similar slices of 
the ‘‘ Polish coke.” Catherine and Maria-Theresa were gained 
over tb the project — ^Maria-Theresa, they say, reluctantly, and in 
deference to the wishes of hei* son the Emperor Joseph ; and the 
treaty of partition was signed at iSt. Petersburg. The precise a];- 
rangements of this treaty were as follows : — Pnisda took aportiem 
of ^e territories of Poland, measuring 10,800 English square 
miles, and containing about 800,000 inhabitants — this portion 
consisting of all Western or Polish Prussia, the districts of 
Dantzic and Thom alone excepted, and some districts contiguous 
to Western Prussia, but not included in it. Austria took a ter- 
ritory of 27,000 square mdes, mth about 2,000,000 inhabitants, 
consisting of the whole of Gallicia, or lied liussia, and some 
other contiguous districts of Southern Poland, adjoining her 
Carpathian frontier. Itmmi took a strip of territory on licr own 
frontier, measuring 32,400 square miles, and consisting of the 
present llussiim provinces of Polotsk, Witepsk, Mohilow, and 
Polish JJvonia. Altogether Poland lost 71,100 square miles, or 
about ouc-fourth of her entire territory, with a still larger pro- 
portion of her population, • 

Por nineteen years after this first partition of Poland — to which 
the three Powers compelled the 3)iet to give flieir sanction — the 
poles who formcil the remanent nation continued to lead a dimi- 
nished political existence under their king, Poniatowski. Misfor- 
tune had produced wholesome cifeets. llrooJing over the ruin of 
their country, their l»esl men began to sec to what faults in tlie 
nation itself that ruin might lie traeod. A new and healthy patiiot- 
ism sprang up ; all j'auks becauie united in a common desire to 
see Poland recovering from lier degi-adatJou Ify her own exertions, 
tor a time tlic change was only moral and sentimental; hut 
gi*adually it exhibited itself in a Resolute coarse of reform, affect- 
ing the institutions of the coimtiy ; and, at length. In 1791 , it 
issued iu the promulgation hy the Diet of an eutii’ely neiv poli- 
tical constitution, which was tlienci'forward to he the fundamcutal 
law of Poliuid. It is useh^ss to describe minutely a constitution 
which was never ciurricMl fully iuto effect; it is enough to mention 
that among the radical changes which it involved were these- - 
the abolition of serfdom ; complete and effective lihei'ty for all 
religious creeds, Roman Catholicism remaining the natioual 
religion ; the separation of tlie Die^ into two hduses, somewhat 
after tlie English fashion, but with a preponderance of power in 
th(‘ upper house ; the utter abolition of the preposterous I'thennn 
TCto, and also of the old restrictions as to the duration and time 
of the sessions of the Diet ; tlie strengthening of the Executive, 
at the same time that its prerogatives were strictly defined ; the 
purgation of the electoral lists, by the^ disfranchisement of 
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broken-down and decayed nobles ; the admission of more of the 
towns to the political franchise ; and the appointment of S])ecial 
commissions to mature and carry out measures of reform in the 
administration, the system of public education, and the like. 
To crown all, Poland was declared to be no longer an elective 
Imngdom, but a hereditary constitutioDal monarchy-— the reversion 
to go to the electoral line of Saxony, after the death of Ponia- 
towski. All over Europe the friends of freedom rejoiced at this 
vigorous effort of Poland to sliake off the slough of her old 
forms, and begin a new career with the freshness of youth. No 
heart rejoiced more tlian that of our own Edmund Burke, who 
had already lifted his voice against the first partition, and *pro- 
pbesied’ that out of that precedent there would spring woes for 
all Europe. Alas ! the hopes of Burke and other generous 
spirits were soon extinguished. On no other pretext than that 
it was ngoinst the interests of Russia that Poland should change 
her constitution, the armies of Catherine were sent across tlu? 
Polish frontier. A few scoundrels among the Poles welc-.(nned 
them ; but the mass of the nation, with Poniato\rski himself, 
true to hia duty as their constitutional king, roused themselves to 
fight. In the campaign of 171)2, seven battles were fought in 
the space of six weeks. The oveiwhohiiing military force of tlie 
Russians, aided by the treachery of the Prussian king, Prederitik 
William II., who had engaged to support Poland against further 
enorouchineuts, decided tlio fate of the war ; tuid, once again 
mistress of Poland, Russia proceeded to a second act of spoliation. 
An extent of teriitory measuring 08,000 square miles, or more 
than three times what she hud taken in the first partition, was 
transferretl froiii the' map of Poland to that of Russia; Prussia, 
by way of hush-money, being allowed to help herself to 22,800 
squtue miles of what remained, w'ith Dantzic and its distri(;t. as a 
bonne houckc. Austria this time took notliing. Such was the 
second partition of Poland, which took place in 1793, and left 
Poland with an area of 80,100 sipiare miles — or less thai^ (»ne- 
third of its original extent. Even those, over Europe, who Iind 
found some justification for the first pardtioii in the anarchy of 
Poland, and, above all, in the treatment of the Dissidents, were 
shocked at a repetition of the same act under such diilerciit 

struggle, and Poland was blotted out from the 
list of nations. Among the Polish generals who had fought in 
the campaign of 1792, was Thuddeus Kosciuszko, a Pole of 
Lithuania, who had been about twenty-seven years of age at tho 
time of the first partition, had left his country shortly after tliat 
event, and seived iA the American War of Independence ; and had 
returned to Poland, Lafayette returned to Prance, breathing 
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the breath of freedom and the Far West. A friend of Kosci- 
uszko,^ and also of Lithuanian birth, was Niemoewicz, the poet. 
Betiring after the second partition, Kosciuszko to Loix>8ic and 
Niemcewicz to Italy, these two kindred spiiits kept up a com- 
munication with each other, and with the wrecks of the patriotie^ 
organization in Poland; and in March, 1791, a new Wwr burst! 
out. The movement began in Cracow, where Kosciuszko suddenly 
appeared with a band of adherents ; but it spread at once to all 
parts of the country. Never did the Poles display such bravery, 
such 8elf-devotii»n, such unanimity. Tlie Russians were driven 
out of Warsiiw and other parts of Poland ; and whatever a small- 
nation could do against the gigantic strength of the two great 
Powers between which it was wedged, was done. Between 
March and November, 1791, fourteen battles w^ere fought with 
various success. The fatal battle of Mack^owicc, fought on tluo 
10th of October, placed Poland at the mercy of her enemies. 

“ Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked as Kosciuszko fell.” 

Not that he was killed in that battle, liowever. Ho, Niemcewicz, 
and luauy others of the chief Polish patriots, w ere taken prisoners 
hy the llussiiuis — most <»f ihcm sadly wounded, and Koseiuszko, 
ill ]>arti(jular, almost hacked to pieetjs. I’hoy were carried to 
St. Petersburg, whore they were confined in cells till the death 
of Calherino* Meunwliile, tlic llussian armies overran Poland ; 
and ill 1795, the Tlireu Powers — ^Austria insisting on having 
a share of the spoil, if there was to he any spoil at all— arranged 
the third and last partition of the country. Of the KG,100 square 
miles wdiich tlien constituted independent Poland, Russia, entitled 
as usual to the lion's share, took 4;l,ri0() miles, or almost exactly 
oiiCrhalf, thus advancing her Baltic frontier to Pmssia ; Piussin 
took Jil,7U0 miles, extending her frontier eastward,* so us to 
ill (dude Warsaw; and Austria annexed 20,900 miles to her 
Onllieian kingdom*. What remainc'd of Poland was representod 
by the figure 0 ; and as King of Nothing, Poniatowski was 
carried prisoner to St. Petersburg. There he died in 179H, in 
tlie s(!Ooud yetu: of Paul’s reign. Paul on liis accession released 
Kosc iuszko, Niemcewdez, and the other Polish patriots, and sent 
them to America. Kosciuszko, no longer the gallant and tin* 
liei-oic, but a cripple and a luisauthrope, sur\dvod till 1817, wdien 
lie died in Switzerland ; Niemcewicz’ survived till 1841, when In* 
(li(»(l, a venerable refugee, in Paris. 

Infinite was Uie declamation caused over Europe by the final 
extinction of Poland ; but declamation was all tlio interference 
that any foreign power offered ; and Burke died half believing 
that, after all, the crimes of kings were wo^se for tlie -world than 
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all the outi*iiges of peoples drunk "with Eevolution. The cause of 
Poland now hung in tbo mere winds that blew over the lace of 
Europe, or lay lodged in millions of helpless hearts still lienting 
secretly with an old life that would not die. Inhere was but one 
Power visible over the vrholo world to wdiich this cause could 
i^penl. Tlie Erench Eevolution^ already in the full tide of its 
mighty progress, received into its current all other stniggling and 
i>ppressed causes, as a great river receives its tributaries. iVoni 
tJie year 17ft5 onwards, it was through the means of the Eroncli 
Eevolution, and by aemng under its banners, tkat all tliat re- 
mained of active Polish patriotism sought to keep alive the 
memory of Poland, and to remind the world ofherwTongs and her 
chums. How the Poles flocked into the seivice of the ])ircctur}% 
and how they distinguished themselves in tliat service, botli us 
officers and as soldiers, pai-ticularly in Italy, are matters of fami- 
liar history. It devolved on Napoleon, as the heir and t*xc< iitor 
of the Eronoh Eevolution, to reward the Poles for their fididity to 
him and to it. He did something to reward tlicm, though not 
so much as they hud expe(^lcd In 1.S07, ho took the oppfivtiniitv, 
wlicn he was settling the terms of peacjo with Prussia at Tilsit, 
to oblige that Power to give up 4 0,r2()0 square miles of Polish 
teiTitory out of the .05,300 square miles wJii(!h she had np]>roj)riuted 
in the three partitions. Of these 10,200 miles, ho gave* 3,200 to 
Eiissia ; erecting the remaining 43,000 miles into an independent 
State, to he called the Ilnchy of Warsaw, and to he governed, 
under the general regulations of the Napoleoni an Empire, by the 
Saxon princes. Ey a subsecjueiit arrangemtmt with Austria, in 
1 KOO, that Power was obliged to give up 22,000 miles of her 
Polish acquisitions : of whicli, 2(i00 miles were given to llussia, 
while the remaining 20,000 wore added to tlie J)uchy of Wursiiw. 
'Jims, at the height of Napoleon’s greatness, there was included 
in his Empire a factitious Polish state, of about 03,000 square 
miles ill extent — a morsel of old Poland revived, so to speak, for Na- 
poleon s purposes, anrlhy way of political experiment. The Poles, 
of course, were by no means satisfied with so small an instalment 
of their claims ; hut they still trusted to Napoleon’s generosity 
when circumstances and, above all, a rapture with Eussia, should 
make it easier for him, to carry out his ulterior views in their 
behalf; and, accordingly, it whs with a thrill of enthusiastic? ex- 
pectation that in IS 12 tin? Poles hailed the advance of the Frerujh 
invading army into Eussia. There were at least 80,000 JMlos in 
that army. The disastrous issue of the Eussian campaign, how- 
ever, dashed the hopes of Poland, and during the remainder of 
' ^fsfl^leon's career,^ the Polish question was in abeyance. At the 
•^ongress of Vienna, in 1815, this question came before a different 
iWbunal— that of the (assembled diplomatists of Europe ; and was 
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there discussed from a new x^oiut of view. It is certain that, 
when that Congress first met, tliere was some disposition to give 
the question a generous solution — Castlereagh and Talleyrand, 
on tlie part of Great Britain and France, necessarily urging sucli 
a solution,; while Austria did not seem to be unwilling to yield 
up all Gallicia for any equivalent considenition, and the Ilussilin 
Emperor Alexander positively astonished the world with his 
liberal intentions. What might have been the result had the 
diplomatists been able to uiTange tlie matter at leisure cannot 
now be known ; the escape of Napoleon from Elba obliged them 
to InuTy over their work without Ijeing very nice ; and the ques- 
tion of Boland was settled as follows : — Tlie Duchy of Warsaw 
ceased to exist — the Saxon princes, as allies of Napoleon, having 
^llalvd his ruin. Of the 0:1,000 sciuare miles forming that ducjhy, 
were restored to I'russia; 2800 were given hack to Aus- 
tria; •4<i,000 were erected into an indej^endent European state, 
<*alle(l The Kingdom of Poland^ the mmi of which was coiifeiTed 
oil the Emperor Alexander of Bussia, to he enjoyed by him anil 
his heirs and successors for ever, as ii Jamily possession ijuite 
separate from the Imperial croi\ij of Bussia. ; audf lastly, the 
small remaining space of oOO square miles, including the city of 
Craeow and its immediati'. vicinity, with a ]>o])nlaiion of about 
01,000 souls, was erccteil into wliat was called the Free llejiuhllc 
of Cracoi(\ under an indopentlent government, guaranteed hy tlic 
tliree Powers in common. FVoni 1HJ5, accordingly, the interest 
of slrii'Uy Polish history is itonccnl rated in the so-ealled “ King- 
dom of Poliind,” and its diminutive little neighbour, the so-c dled 
“ Bepublic of Craeow." 

'.riic liistory of the kingdom of Poland^ — Poland the Second, 
as it has hi^en sometimes nami'd — was bright but brief. 'I'hc 
J'huperor Alexander, as we have said, was then a “liberal,” in the 
English sense of i,he term, full of ideas such as w&'c in circula- 
tion among the disciples of .lereniy Bentham. Since his acces- 
sion to the empire of Bussia, in 181)1, the Poles attached to that 
empiTO had been under a far loss galling tyranny than those 
attached to Prussia and Austria. In the case of the kingdom oJ’ 
.Poland, however, ho had an opportunity for a more emphatic 
display of liis liberalism. AVith enough of the true Buh>iau 
spirit of ]*eter the Great in his veins to insist, at the Congress 
of Vienna, that this kingdom shQuld belong to himself and to 
none else, he had no sooner bullied Castlereagh and the rest into 
the concession of this demand, than he brought out ilie otlier 
part of his character, and surprised all the crowned heads by 
granting, of his own accord, and, as it were, out of philosopliic 
conviction, a constitutional charter to his iiew kingdom, a liun- 
dred times more liberal than Castlereagh w^ould have granted, 
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had he been the donor. This charter was proclaimed on the 
24th of December, 1815, or about four months after the kingdom 
came into existence. It consisted of 165 articles, among the 
most important of which were tliese : — ^the maintenance of Catho- 
licism as the national religion, with perfect toleration and equal 
ciVil rights for all other sects ; the most entire liberty of the 
press ; the national use of the Polish language, and the reserva- 
tion of all posts and places, civil and military, witli slight ex- 
ceptions, for native or regularly naturalized Poles ; tlic inviola- 
bility of ])erson and property, except after regular process of 
law; the responsibility of ministers ; and freedom and j^ublicity 
in the legislature and in the law courts. U'he legislature was to 
consist of two chambers — a chamber of senators, about seventy in 
niinibor, and nominated by the king for life ; and a chamber of 
deputies, 128 in nuniher, returned by die districts and the com- 
munes. All citizens of the age of thirty, possessing any piece 
of laud, however small, and paying taxes to die amount of lyO 
Polish florins a yenr (21. lOs.), were eligible as deputies; and tlie 
right of voting belonged to all hiiidlio]dei*s, all manufacturers or 
traders of any kind, having a capital of 10,000 florins (250/.), 
all parish clergymen, all teachers, mid all arUsts or mechanics of 
certified talent. The two chambers were to have the riglii of 
discussing and rejecting measures; hut the right of iniliatiiig 
TUcasurcH was reserved for the king and his council. 'J’hc kings 
weie to he crowned at Warsaw, an<l were to swear fidelity to llie 
constitution; and during their ahseiiee, the Exeeuti\c was to 
he exercised by a lieutenant and a council of state. 

The Czar was thus like a man jiossussed both of a town-house 
for rough puiposes, and a eountry-housc for relaxation and plea- 
sure. Jtiissia was his town-Jioiise ; there he was the autocrat, 
the lord of fifty millions of serfs, the framer of nkases; and, if 
you called ffn him there, you were likely to find him in gi’utf 
humour, and deep in business ! Poland, with its four milhous, 
was his neat little eoiintiy-hox : there he was a constitutional sove- 
reign, governing by law luid clnu’Ler; and if you called on him 
there, you were sun^ to find him at his leisure, with a hook in his 
hand,^ or sauntering in his gi-ouuds, or talking familiarly with his 
bailifl ! Alas ! he found his countrj'-hox no such easy pos- 
session. For a time, indeed, all went on prosperously. The 
flourishing state of the kingdom of Poland during the first Uiree 
or four years of its existence under constitutional government, is a 
standing answer to those who deny tlie possibility of social order 
and prosperity among the Poles, unless when controlled by a 
forei^ whip. For partiimlars, we may refer to any history of 
the’ rime. The Poleb, on the one hand, did justice to Alexander s 
.gbod intentions towart^s them, and began to like him. There 
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was hardly such a thing as an opposition-party in the Polish 
Diet, .and Government found its work easy. On the otlier lumd, 
Alexander was pleased with his Poles, and was proud of them ; 
and once, in the fulness of his heart, he declared to them tliat so 
tionvinced was he of the advantages of constitutional govern- 
ment, tliat he only waited a proper occasion to retire from busi- 
ness as au autocrat altogether, enfranchise the Russians, and Set 
up a Parliament in St. Petersburg. This was in 18J8; but 
before two years had passed, the relations between him and the 
Poles were totally changed. 

'fwo causes conspired to produce the change. In the first 
place, granting that the Poles were as happy as it was possible 
for the best constitution to mrike tliein, there could not but still 
linger among them an inextinguishable sentiment of nationality. 
Sopliisticatxj as we may, it remains a sound belief, recognised by 
all speech and all litei*uture, that a injui who forgets his country, 
wJio forswears her past, and is dead tf> the legends of her fame, is 
a wretch and a caitifi*. “ If 1 forget thee, C) .leriisalem, may my 
right hand forget her cunning!'* was the feeling of the Hebrevrs 
of old ; and the tune of it is etenitd. The four millio*ns of Poles 
who fonned the kingdcun of Poland, cherished in tlieir hearts, as 
a sacred altar-lire, tho memory of Poland the Great, and of all 
lier Hufierings and wrongs. Iliey looktnl mound and saw masses 
t)f their fellow-countrymen cherisliing the same recollections, and 
subject to various foreign govonmienls, keejung them asunder by 
force, iiiul systenuitically c,vusbiiig out of them all tiuit was 
Polisli. Was it wonderful that, even in their own prosperity, the 
dream arose of a r(*stored and I’cumted P.obuid, and that tho 
mighty melaiKjholy which forsakes not hearts bereaved, took pos- 
session iof tbeir young men? Still, bad not actual events chafed 
this melancholy into a(:lh)u, it might have remained p. mere senti- 
ment, exhausting itself in novels and tales of the Polish past, 
iind fervid national songs. Such events did occur. Partly in 
consequence of offence.s given to Alexander by expressions of the 
national aspirations in the INdish press, pmtly in consequence of 
a cliauge in Alexander’s mode of thinking, there arose a struggle 
of the usual character Ijctweeu the sovereign and the ])eople. 
Au anti-Kussiau party sprang up, and Government found itself 
impeded. Piece by piece Alexander proceeded to violate the 
constitution. First of all, in 1819, came an ordinance cstahlish- 
ing a censorship of the press. Other unconstitutional decrees 
followed. Russian troops were quartered in Poland, and paid 
out of its revenues, contrary to charter; illegtil an’csts vrere 
multiplied ; the Diet was not convoked ; ondL in one matter after 
another, tlie king changed into the autocrat. Alexander’s agent 
in Poland — ^liis eccentric, uncopth, and 4erocious brotlier, Con- 
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stantine — ^increased the rogc und disaffection caused by these 
measures, by a thousand outrages, and a pei-petual tone of insult 
in all his dealings witli Uic Poles. It is impossible, in a skim- 
ming narrative such as tliis, to give an idea of the merits of the 
qparrel between Alexander and the Poles ; one must go down 
among the concrete details to understand how much the Poles 
lufd to endure. It is enough to say that, before Alexander s death, 
the Poles had cause to hate liim ns a t}Tant. 

Nicholas succeeded his brother in 1826, and inherited the 
quarrel begun with the. Poles. He was not the man to shrink 
from going through with it. He never had any sympathies with 
constitutional government. He hated it from the first, and came 
to the tlirone with the determination to release himself as soon ns 
possible from his single personrl connexion with it. Foi* more 
openly and decisively than his brother, he dealt with Poland ns 
an autocrat. Ho called one Diet, iind came to a rupture with it. 
Every act of liis rule added to the spirit of discontent, fill at 
lust all Poland became organized against his govcranient, and 
ripe for insurrection. It was thought Uiat the I'oles would avail 
themsulves*of the Turkish war of I H2H to rise in behalf of their 
coiibtitution ; hut it was not till November, 1880 — four luontbs 
after the Pruneb revolution of July had given tlH‘. impulse — that 
the '^movement” occurred. How, on the 29th of il 7 at month, 
the voung men of Warsaw^ began the insurrection by altempting 
to seize tlu* Drand-Duke Constantine; bow the insniTcetum 
boeame geiwnil, and the Pussians were driven of l^ohmd; 
]j(iw (Jljlopieki, the coinraander-in-cliier of the insurgents, lost 
time, and the influcqtial l*oles sought t<» negotiate with Nicholas; 
how Ni(diolas returned for answer tlmi ho w^oiild have uncondi- 
tional surrender or nothing: how tlic Poles tlaui tlirew'off aBegianoe 
to the houso^of Pomanof, and cstahlislit^d a now' government under 
the presidency of Prince Adam Czartoriski ; how^ for seven months 
of 1881, the llussian umiies, first under Diebitch and then under 
Paskiewitch, fought battle after battle with the J*oles: bow% partly 
through mismanagement, partly through deficient num])ers and 
resources, all the valour of the Poles failed of final success ; 
how' U'j'rihly Nicholas avenged himself, by drafting the Polish 
patriots into his armies, s(»nding them to Siberia, and driving 
them, by hundreds, into exile ; and bow, acting on the so-cnlli'd 
law' of nations wdiirdi dr»clares that conquest cancels fill jirior 
tcMres, he forthwith dec lared Poland no longer an independent 
but only a prorince of tlic llussian Empire, — all this, 
are many who remember. Nicholas had attained the object 
':^Tiis wishes. Hetdecliired, some twelve years aftenvards, to the 
Idiurquis de Custine, that, sooner than play the part of a consti- 
tutional king again iir any part, of Europe, he would fall back 
upon China. 
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Tho little ropublio of Cuicow, though occupied by the armies 
of the three Towers, maintained a nominal existence till ISKI, 
when it was formally extinguislied. Thus, the second time, was 
all tmee of Poland obliterated from the map of £nrope. 

The question of the present day is, Shall Poland be restored 1o 
the map of Europe, and ought Great Britain and France to laboJr 
t(» restore it? Take the vote of tlie entire populations of the tvo 
countries, and the answer will be overwhelmingly in the affirma- 
tive. It is no longer a question of sentimentalism, of abstract 
belief in the doctrine of nationality. One may c*ire very little for 
that docthuc ; one may hold, as some do, that nationalities ore 
factitious tilings, 'which can be made and modelled as well us 
anytliing else — as well as cheeses, for example — if only yon gi’ant 
tlu‘ application of sufficient time imd sufficient pressure ; one may 
hold tliat all liistory has been hut uu illustration of the factilious- 
II ess of nations, and that, though the case of Poland is a very 
glaring case, even the anomalies connected with it might he got over 
in tlie la]js(i oi‘ years, and Eurojie benefited by tlie new combina- 
tions mIucIi hu\e fesulted from the disniption of the once great 
tSJjiv(»nijui mass ealUng iiseli* tla* nalion of tho Poles.# One may 
think in this Nehiicliiuliiey4>iar fashion, and vet he thinking nothing 
xo tho piirjiose, as the question now eliuuces to hi* presented. The 
<luestion now is whether, he the abstract view of the case wdiat it 
may, tlio resurrection of Pohuid is a ne(*essity for Europe. The 
universal feeling is that it is. If it is desirable that tho Czar 
should ho beaten, the I'estoration of Poland is a necessary means 
for that end. You may debate tlie first point, hut, if you concede 
it, you cannot delaitc the second. There is, indeed, a kind ol 
AP( hillochism, if we may so call it, in politics, 'wdiieh, judging of 
(*ounti*j ||||4 and their ])i'ospec*ts solely from tables of their revenue, 
their exports, their imporis, and the like, loads us into wretched 
mistakes. If we heal llussia enough in llic Crimea, And bombard 
her enough wherever she sliows a fort, and blockade her coasts 
enough, it is thought wo shall have driven hack Sussia, and 
aiTosted licr course of aggrandizement. It is forgotten that there 
are certain powers and ageiieies in connti-ies, swaying them and 
diruciiiigthem, of a kind that cannot be tubulated by Mr. M‘Culloch 
— belonging, so to s})etiiv, to the category of the imponderables. 
I Lis forgotten that in her theory of Punslarism, for example, and 
her fiiiiatical propagandist spirit as, the champion of the Orthodox 
(jreek Church, Ilussia possesses elements offeree ever at work — 
active vvliilc the cannons are roaring, and as active when they are 
silent; and that, while these spiritiiul forces remain in her, she 
will still be a conquering nation, thougli St. Petersburg shall have 
been laid in ruins. Those who advocate* the restoration of 
Iceland take a more profound view of w ar. We must meet 
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Nicholas, they say, not with battles merely, but witli new political 
combinations. Wherever our armies tread, they must not merely 
leave a ciurnage of Kussions behind them; they must plant per- 
manent polidcol arrangements inconsistent with the re-extension 
of Hussian power in that region, and finding their own interest 
i& preventing it. In the striking phrase of the author of the 
Lettre a VEmperewr^ we must impassion the war. And what more 
effective way of doing so than by moving the restoration of 
Inland? A restored Poland — that is, at least, one n^eoessory part 
in the great self-supporting polidcal combination, by setting up 
which Uiissian supremacy in Europe will be mode impossible. 

Any opposition that the idea of restoring Poland may still 
meet with, arises partly from the disinclination of the official 
mind to oil “ large ” measures ; but piirtly also from a kind of 
disgust with the Poles nationally and personally. The i)ast of 
Poland seems to many to promise but ill for the future. A nation 
always in anarchy ; a nation of wTungling nobles and miserable 
serfs, both a prey to Jews and Jesuits ; a nation, the poor of which 
were the most squalid in Europe ; a nation tried and found 
wanting, tnied luid found wanting again — what hope is there of 
any resurrection for it / As regards this mode of argument, we 
believe we have fumislied the means of judging of its worth in 
the foregoing retrospect To us it seems tliat injustice is done 
to the Poles by those wJio use the argument — that their history, 
even at its worst, attests their possession of certain peculiar 
virtues and capabilities, counterbalancing their faults ; and that 
certain points of their history may be selected — as, for cx(unj)le, 
under someofthe Jagellons, andagaiiiin 1791—5, and Iblo— 30 
— when they really ekhibited powers of e,ivil cohesion and orderly 
self-development os great as were to be found in anyH^ntcm- 
porary nation. How much of the anarchy and national mis- 
fortunes of the Poles arose from the single fact of their having a 
bad political constitution ! True, they made that constitution ; 
but the philosophy of the connexion between a people and its con- 
stitution is not so well understood as to enable us* to aver that a 
superior people can never have an absurd constitution. The 
Poles amended then constitution, and, so far as they had a trial, 
after they had done so, Uicy were not found wanting — ^which looks 
as if a superior people might, by some fatuity, retain political 
forms altogether unworthy of, them, and suffer in consequence. 
Of th^jj^estion ot Polisli serfage, we have already said enough. 

personal habits of the Poles, here also we feel 
tfijbohr philosophy as to the connexion of such habits with 
^Mlfional character is defective. In the time of Henry Vlll., 
S^smus found the houses of the English the most filthy in 
'1|drope. The Scotch ^f last century were not a very cleanly 
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people, if we may believe the tourists of the time. Yet neither 
the English nor the Scotch have shown an incapacity for self- 
government. In fact, however, the accounts of Polish habits in 
this respect seem to have been exaggerated. Wraxall, in 1780, 
found the Polish ladies high-bred, accomplished, and beautifyl 
women, and Polish society of the liigher ranks generally about 
the most delightful in Europe. Among the Poles that come 
under our observation in this country, wo find many true gentle- 
men. Polish refugees, indeed, arc not popular, as a class ; but 
what refugees are ? We often wonder whether, if there were a 
revolution in this country, and if a body of young men were 
driven by the result to the (Jontineiit for refuge, and ol)liged to 
seek a livelihood under all kinds of difiiculties, tlieir conduct 
would be more creditable to their native land than that of the 
Polisli, or tlie Italian, or the Hungarian refugees in England is 
to theirs. There arc certain virtues which are very apt to give 
way when the pocuniaiy basis on wdiicli life itself rests is with- 
drawn ; and besides, refugees, even in a good cause, are not 
necessarily the finiicst and best cliaratiers produced by their 
respective (U)iintries. Such <?liarae.ters, however, must1)e amongst 
ihoin ; and we have ourselves known INdisli refugees, as well as 
Italian and Hungarian, of w^hom any country might be proud. 

Altogether, we think it a very safe assertion that, were the 
Poles restored to th(*ir independence now, they would show that 
the lessons of the past have not been lost upon them. If they 
did not form a nation iuterunlly regulated at once on the best 
principles, they would at least form a nation externally strong as 
a. whole; and that is w'liat is <'hiefly >vanted. But, besides, the 
Poles, such as they are, exist — they cannot be swept oft’ the face 
<»f the earth ; and the question is, shall they be Russian or not ? 
If Russia can luiinage the J’oles, .surely it is within ^the compass 
of political science to devise a system by which they could be as 
well managed and yet be free Irom Russia. In what precise form 
Poland could be best resuscitated, and how practically the pro- 
blem of her resuscitation might be best solved in the present 
state of Europe, we shall not profess to say. Count Krasinski 
hints that the problem might be solved quite consistently with 
the Anstrimi alliance, by inducing Austria to give up Gallicia as 
the nucleus of a new Polish state to he formed by the gradual 
aiinexation(g)f parts at least of Polish Russia and Polish Prussia. 
He gets over the difficulty by supposing that the Western Powers 
might in that case give the Danubiiin Principalities to Austria in 
exchange — a remedy which most will tliink as bad as the disease. 
T.oaving this question for practical politicians, we will add, for 
ourselves, only two remarks. First, Poland must be resuscitated 
as a whole, and nearly in her full ancient extent, as a country 
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stretching from the Baltic to tlie Black Sea. Secondly, the 
restoration of Poland will not do alone. Hungary and Italy 
junst at the some time be made independent nations, and the 
other Slavonians of Austria and Turkey must be also orgtmized. 
1^ is only by a division of die map of Europe into nationalities, 
permuncut by reason of their oonlbrmity to natural conditions, 
and jjoaiiy equipollent in respect of tlieir mass, that Bussia can 
be resisted, and a true balance of power established. 


Abt. VI. — Cambeidge Univebsity Reform. 

1. Iteport of the Royal CommisHion appointed in 1850, to hiqnire 

into the State, Disciplme, Studies, and Revenues of the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge. 

2. Cambridge University Transactions during the Puritan 

Controversies of the Wtih and Mth Centuries. C^dlocU'd 
by Jamfs IIeywood, M.P., F.K.S., F.S.A., uf Trinity C'i»l- 
legc, (’ambridge; and Tiiom\s Wiikwit, M.A., P.S.A., Hon. 
M.Pi.S.Ii., CorrospondiiigMembcvof the Institiito of I’niuco. 
2 vols. T«vo. H. (j. Bobn. IH51. 

3. The Ancient Laws of the Fifteenth Century for Kings Col- 

lege, Cambridge, and for the Public School of Eton Collet/r. 
Collected by Jaaiks IIeywoot), M.i\, F.Pi.S., and Thomas 
\VniGirr,M.A.,«F.S.A. 8vo. Longiiuuj and 1850, 

4. Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A.. late 

Senior Fellow of King s Colie ffe, and Minister of l^riuily 
Church, Cambridge, with a Selection from his IVrithigs and 
Correspondent . Edited by tbu Ilev. William Cajh s, .M.A., 
Fellow and Senior Dean of Trinity College*, and Minister of 
Trinity Cliurch, C^anibridgc. 8vo. UuLchard. 18-17. 

5. How shall we examine Dissenters? J. H. Parker: Oxford 

and London. 1854. 

‘*/^UR century," says Walter Savage Landor, seems to 
hiivo been si)lit asunder: one half rolling fcrward, the 
other half backward ; inquiry closed by icebergs, ereaulity carried 
to the torrid zone. Oxen no longer speak in the cow-maiket, 
hat wooden images roll their eyes in the shrine." Apphcable as 
words are to, the busy hum of daily life, they are yet inonj 
jib to the venerable halls on the hanks of the Isis and tlie Cam. 
While this last haU-ye^r has seen restrictions removed, and tests 
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laid aside by Parlifiment for Oxford, the University herself has 
placed her Pusoy second on the poll of professors. On one 
moniiug she appoints a well-known votary of science, who was 
not educated within her walls, her deputy-reader in geology; on 
the next, she bids adieu to one of her far-famed sons, who is gon^ 
to join his Oriel colleague. Dr. Newman, where credulity is 
carried to tlic torrid zone.” Still our century rolls forward, luid 
if wc i}iay argue from the rapidity with which tlie Oxford Eoform 
Act passed tiio Lords as well as the Commons, we may hope for 
similar results when Camuridgk Reform is brought prominently 
bef()!-e tlie nation. 

The volumes of Messrs.. Heywood and Wright, placed at the 
head ol' our article, contain much material for learned antiqua- 
rian ljut they reqiiin? translating into the rough and ready lan- 
guagi' of ordinary life. The piihlie rocpiire t^) get a bird’s-c'yo 
view of llic* university — a» it is. We -will attempt to draw tlie 
picture, wliieh wo fear will after all appear confused to uiiiiiitiateJ 
r(‘a(h‘i’M. We are tlesii*ous of showing that while there are gi’eal 
evils, iheni are corri*s])oudiug remedies. We may add, that "wc 
arc not without hope of seeing the latter applied. H(1.‘ Majesty’s 
(lovernmeut have lately sliown signs of some activity. They do 
not int(M)d to leave the Purport of the Royal Commissioners of 
Inquiry to remain, like the Ihousmul-and-ono hlue-books, a 
lump of dulness and deadiiess. liord PaliiitTstoii haa^entei’od into 
ooiTcspondr'iiec wiih the PrimM* (Jhaiicrdlor, and the importance oi 
his letter induces us to ghe it entire: — 

“■Whitehall, Dec. 12, 1853. 

“ Siu — ^11 er Majest^^’s Covernruent have had •heforc them the letter 
,*iddrcss<*d by my jirodecos^sor, on the -Itli of Oct. 1852, to the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge'. 

“ Your Royal Highness will, without doubt, i-emenibCT that lier 
IVLijesty was pleased, in her spiH'cli from the throne, on tbe 11th Nov. 
1852, to acquaint l^arliainent that slie had causi'd to be transmitted 
to tlic Universities of Oxford and Cambridge respectively, copies of the 
Reports oi* thi‘ (/ominissioucrs of Inquiry upon these Universities, and 
had called the attention of those Ihiiversities to those reports, with a 
view to a deliberate exaniiiiatioii of the recommendations contained 
therein. 

“ A state incut was subsequently made to the House of Commons, 
that tlu* Government thought it desirable that ample time should be 
allowed for a full examination of those matters, and that it was not 
intended that any legislation on the subject of the recommendation of 
the Comuiissioners shoidd be proposed to Parliament during the then 
current session. 

“ At the same time, though it was not dcemeA expedient to discuss 
the various details connected with subjects so important and diversified 
as the matters in question, yet refj^reuce wastmadc to some essential 
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points, with respect to which her Majesty’s Gt)ven»nent conceived 
that it would be the desire and expe^ation of Parliament, with a 
view to the public wel&re, and to the extension of the useful influ- 
ences of the Universities, that plans of improvement should be enter- 
tained. 

t “ These points were : — 

“ 1. An alteration of the constitution of the Universities, with a 
view to the more general and effective representation of the several 
main elements which properly enter into tmir composition. 

2. The adoption of measures which might enable the Universities, 
without weakening the proper securities for discipline, to extend the 
benefits of training to a greater number of students, whether in con- 
nexion or not with colleges and halls, and also to dimmish the relative 
disadvantages wliich now attach within colleges and halls to students 
of comparatively limited pecuniary means. 

‘‘3. The establishment of such rules with regard to fellowships, 
and to the enjoyment of other college endowments, as might wholly 
abolish or greatly modify the rcstri^ions which now, in many cases, 
attach to those fcllowsliips and endo^vlIlcnts, and might subject the 
, acquisition of such fellowships and endowments gcncra% to the 
effective influence of competition. 

4. The establishment of such regulations with regard to fellow- 
ships thus to be acquired by merit, ils should prevent them from dege- 
nerating into sinecures, and especially the enactment of a profusion 
that after fellowships should have been lield for such a time as might 
be thought seasonable as rewards for early exertion and distinction, 
they should either be relinquished, or should only continue to be held 
on condition of residence, coupled with a discliarge of active duty 
in discipliiie or tuition, or with the ciimest prosecution of ]>rivate 
study. 

“ 5. And, lastly, the establishment of provisions under which col- 
leges possessed of means either particularly ample, or now only pa]*tially 
applied to the purposes of education or learning, might, in (‘.oiiformity 
with the views which founders have often indicated, render some 
portion of their jiropcrty available for the general purposes of the 
University Ix^yond as well as within the college walls, and might thus 
facilitate the energ(;tic prosecution of some branches of study, the 
importance of which the University have of late distinctly and specially 
acknowledged. 

“ It is obvious that for the attainment of these ends provision must 
be made for the careful adjustment of existing statutes, and for the 
abolition or modification of certain oaths which are now periodically 
administered in some of the colleges. 

“There ^Jre other changes tending to the increased ^cioncy.and 
extent wf study which would naturally accompany or follow those to 
wfaiett 1 have adverted, but what I have stated may bo enough to 
eJclAdh the general expectations which her Majesty’s Government have 
'been led to form under the influence of their sincere desire to acknow- 
• lodge the services, and to respect the dignity and due independence of 
these noble institutionsf and to se^ their power and intluouce enlarged 
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to the full measure of the capabilities indicated by their splendid 
endowments. 

“ Actuated by these views, her Majesty’s Government do not hesi- 
tate to determine that, so far as depended upon them, a considerable 
interval of time should elapse, after the reports of the commissioners 
had appeared, before any specific propositions should be discussed as tef 
the degree and nature of the legislation respecting the universities 
which it might be requisite to submit to Parliament. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government, however, feel that the time has now 
arrived when it will be due, both to the country of which these uni- 
versities are such conspicuous ornaments, and to tlic well understood 
interests of the Universities themselves, that these questions should bo 
decided. 

“ 1, therefore, request that your Poyal Highness will, in your capa- 
city of Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, have the goodness 
to take an early opportunity of informing me what measures of im- 
provement that University, or so far as your Iloyal Highness’s know- 
ledge extends, any of its colleges may bo about to undertake, and what 
aid they may desire from J^arliainent in the form either of prohibitions, 
oi* enabling powers, or of new enactments. 

“ Hct Majesty’s Government, are anxious to receive this information 
in such time as may enable tliem to give to this im])ortant subject the 
careful deliberation it demands, and to be in a condition to advise her 
Majesty tliereupon, if possible, by the month of February. 

“ Her Majesty’s Oovennnent, however, have no hesitation in avowing 
tlieir opinion, that repeated and minute interference by Barliamcnt in 
the afiairs of the Universities and their colleges would be an evil, and 
they are. desirous to maintain the dignity of these institutions, and to 
seenre for them the advantages of frt'cdoin of action. For these re.o- 
sons, therefore, as well as on other grounds, they caniestly hope to 
1'md, on tlie part of these bodies, such mature views aud such enlarged 
designs of improvement, as may satisfy the reasonable desires of the 
country; and by obviating the occasion for further interference, may 
relit 'VO those persons in the Univeavitics who are charged with the 
weighty functions of discipline and instruction, from the distraction 
which the prospect of sueJi inteiqaosition must necessarily entail. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your Royal Highness’s dutiful servant, 

(Signed) “ PALMBESTOy. 

** To Fielil-Marflliol llis JSoyal Tlij^lmess ]*rincf Albert, &c.. 

Chancellor of the L'lii versify of Cainbndgu.” 

A grace of the Senate appointed a syndicate or select eoinniitloe 
to r(‘ply to tliis letter ; hut large measuros of refonn cannot be 
expeolfid from the University itself. Tn the following remarks we 
shall jireseul our own answer to this important document. 

Wo address ourselves at once to Lord Palmerston’s pi’oposed 
alteration in the constitution of the University, jvitli n view to the 
more general and efiective representation of the several main 
elemrats which properly enter into its cf^pipositiou. We pro- 
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ceed tointorpret the formal address of a Secret aiy of State, by re- 
ducing it to the ordinary language of common life, 'riie Home 
Secretary very vrisely proposes some alteration in “ the (joiisli- 
tution of the University." By its constitution lie e^idcntly 
paeans tljose laws and statutes which give legal foi‘cc to the pro- 
ceedings of the corporation, entitled in the 1»3 Eliz. ch. 20, “ The 
t^hnncellor, Masters, and Scholars of tho University of Cam- 
bridge.' This corporation exists for the promotion of “ sound 
learning and of religious education," and is chnitercd f(»r the culti- 
vation of all tho liberal arts and sciences of whicdi our forefatlicrs 
hnew either the name or the nature. Its rulers are coTni)elled to 
govern their subjects by certain statutes prepared by Dr. WJjitgift 
and his friends for the subjugation of theruritans in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and enforced by royal authority alone. These statutes, 
with tho Act which sanctions the previous regulations of the Uni- 
versity, have been published by Messrs. Heywood and Wright, 
togethcji with other historical documents which explain tlieir 
working in the good old limes of Hurghicy and Essex, smd tho 
two Charleses. Now, without requiring our readers to pej’uso 
those archffiological documents, we may fairly claim their assent 
to the assertion, that laws adapttxl to the times of Elizabeth arc 
utterly unsuited to those of Victoria. However wtdl disposed tlio 
present authorities might be to act upon the sugg(‘stions of the. 
Home Secretary, they have no power to deviatt* a hairs-broadtii 
from tho letter of their wTitlen decrees: they are bound by inany 
oaths to tlieir rigid observance. Tho lapse of nearly tliiv(» cen- 
luries lias rendered the greater part of llu*m shams and sluub'ws, 
and tlic worst wish which we indulge for lh(*m is this — to lie hung- 
up ns soon as possible, as fossil curiosities, in the vciy (centre of 
Professor Hedgwick's geological museum. To justify the severity 
of our criticism ou these decrees (if tho Tudor formation, we must 
take a rapid glance at the cumbrous machiucry of that constitu- 
tion ivhicli Lord Palmerston proposes to alter. I'uhlicj opinion 
needs ample material for its foniiatiou, and when thoroiiglily 
roused to a sense of the nature and extern! of the disease, it will 
exercise its own discretion in the discovery and application of the 
remedy. 

An English University is essentially a twofold institution. It 
is not what the public is at tirst sight Aposed to tliink it — a 
mere sum total of so many colleges. It nas an unseen existence 
independent of even' collegiate structure, yet it is intimately bound 
nj) with each of them. This primary conception of an ISiiglish 
University, as distinct from foreign ones, must ho fixed perma- 
nently in tlie min(}. The city of Oxford and die town of Ctun- 
hridge contain a certain number of colleges, visible to the eye 
and palpable to tbci touch. Who dwell within their walls, and 
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what they do there ; what they tcacli and how much they leuru, 
what they leave untaught and unlearnt, may soon be known to 
all who trouble tliemselves to inquire. ]3ut when these siuq^ 
persons walk out of tlieir gothic gateways, and meet for on hour 
or two under other cloisters for different ][)uiposes, tlie collective 
body becomes a general academical corporation.. Tlus cora- 
moiiwraltli of literature and science on the bonks of the Cam 
consists of various members of seventeen colleges, and is known 
to the law of the land by the title already quoted from the Act of 
Klizabeili. Like other corporations, it has duties to discharge^ 
revenues t.*> dispense, and ])riviloges to enjoy. It becomes one of 
those national institutions in which every Englisliiiian has an 
iulevesl. ; and its ol)jcct heiiig tlie promotion of learning and reli- 
gion, the arts and sciences, its present position anti its future 
jirosjiects arc worthy of tlic study of every intelligent niemher of 
■society. 

‘‘ Ki-om henceforth,” says the scion of our Eightli HaiTv, “by 
the name of ( -haimecllov, Maisters, and SeJiollers of the Uiiiver- 
sitie of Cambriclg, and j)y none otia*v name or names, shal ye he 
called and named for e\<T more.” But the iustitntioii is older 
than the name. Edward 1. by liis letters patent iirst permitted 
the. f([)Uiidatiou of a college. From that hapjiy or disastrous mo- 
ment the eollegob liavc been growiug in uumbci-s, influence, and 
wtNiltb, luid have succeeded in turning tlio University out of doors. 
Siieta'cding kings and que(*iis, lords, commoners, and ladies, have 
founded aud endowed public professorships aud private colleges 
and lid Us, till the present complieateil rclaiioji between University 
and «^)llegi} bus produced an entauglemeut of interests which rc- 
tjuires a new University constilutioii, 

Tlie practical goveniniont of the united corporation is carried 
ou by tlie Chancellor or his deputy, the Caput, aud the Senate, 
'.riie Chancellor is the responsible head of the uiiivcftity, having 
the supreme executive aiithnrity within its precincts over every 
matriculated member, lie preserves and defends its rights and 
])riviloges, convokes it.s assemblies, and is tlie supreme judge in 
his own court over all causes within his jurisdiction. He is 
chosen by the seJiati^ by public competition, after the usual 
method of electing members of Parliament. He is usually some 
nobleman of distinguished rank ; at pi'esenl the olflee is held by 
his Royal Highness the Queen s Consort. On ordinary occasions, 
however, his aid is never invoked. When the Crown has am thing 
to wTilo to the Univei*sity, tlie dignns inndicc nodvs is assumed to 
have arisen, and the illustrious Chancellor may at any time take 
his academical tliroue in tlie Senate House. The Vice-Chancellor 
is his resident and pmctical substitute. By a^ decree of the heads 
of houses iu 1587, he must he the head pf a college: he holds 
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office for n single year, and is the visihlo representative of the 
limited monarchy of this imperium in imperio. He pi'esidos in 
the Consistoiy Court of the Chancellor and at all meetings of 
the 0 a 2 )iU : he confers all degrees, is an official elector to many 
professorships and scholarships, as well as to many inferior offices 
oi utility and trust. If we understand Lord Palmerston's letter 
alight, tiie nidu elements of this corjiorate constitution" are to 
be preserved, and to he made fai* more effective. The Vice- 
Chancellor's duties and liabilities must be more defined and re- 
duced to the wants and necessities of our times. It has now 
b(*>come a most burdensome office, wliich the heads rather shun 
than seek. There is far too much media)val etiquette about it. 
All this impedes its business functions, unt^must be set aside. 
Surely he can walk from Cains Lodge to St. Maiy's witliout a 
silver poker parading through the streets before him. Let him Ik* 
accompanied with due dignity w'hile he is presiding in tho Senate 
House and seated on the judicial bench, but spare him all this 
tinsc'l while under the bright blue sky of heaven. Tlid real power 
of tlio office increases every year, and ii‘ Lord J*alinerstons sug- 
gestions lire curried out, must inei’ease tenfold for some ycar-B to 
come. He should he relieved from outward pomp that he may 
be entirely devoted to inward reform. Like ojjher cliief magis- 
trates, be is also a judge. Let Ids court bencrfpji^b be a county 
court, and common-law inocediire take the t>f its “ civil ' 

relation. 

The Capvt is tlie next estate of the academical empiTO ; and a 
most important one it is, for these two reasons: i'irst, evejy 
“bill" to be submitted to the Senate must originate with this 
irresponsihle committee : and secondly, each memher of it can 
veto every tiling. One single vote against the Lest possible iiujirove- 
ment, puts an extinguisher upon it. Measures commuiilv cndled 
‘‘resolutions" by public bodies in Jiondou, have the name o± 
“ graces" in the tcchiiicid jargon of tho University. No grace cau 
originate in the Senate at large. Every “bill" must be ,iniro- 
duced in this upper house of despotie oligarchs. They are only 
five ill iiumher, with their cliaiimnu as the sixtJi. Now, wei'e these 
five the chQsen representutives of a living, active body of intelli- 
gent professors, tutors, and masters, they might be endured : but 
they are the select list of a close corporation, of licads of bouses. 
It is now time that such « ca 2 mt should be voted morttmm, nnd 
should' b^ replaced in an efficient manner. 

Transfer the soeno for a moment to the government of England. 
Tlie* Tudor soheme is this. The Speaker of the Lords, witli five 
others, neither the wisest nor the wittiest of their species, have 
the sole power of 3riginating every law, and each of the six by 
bis singh* voice can anniliilate the action of the whole. AD the 
while the Commons House is locking on in silence, and playing 
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at the game of shut your eyes and open your mouthj and take 
vhat these reverend fathers please to send you. The marvel is, 
that with such an executive council as this, so many improve- 
ments have taken place within the last half century. 

The Senate itself needs reconstruction, and new powers. 

It is composed of two houses, called llegent and non-Begent : 
each house votes separately, silently and secretly. Ay or no .is 
all the utterance allowed to some of the most eminent men in the 
kingdom. The Lyndhursts, the Macaulays, the Goulbums, and 
the Bolfes, may indulge 8t. Stephen s with their eloquence as long 
as they please : hut in their own classical Senate they must keep 
their finger upon the lip. Proctors end scrutators gather up in rapid 
seconds the condensed oratory of lennied legislation. The kind 
of reform required is as follows : unite the two houses ; appoint 
a prolocutor — say the Public Orator — a kind of speaker of the 
Commons House, l^et him explain every grace to the Senate as 
it is received from their reverences above : allow a mover and 
seconder, as well as the mover and seconder of an amendment, 
to address the house, and then let the votes be taken. 

The ^financial system requires revision. The University chest 
must bo unlocked, and a vigilant eye must overlook the man who 
keeps the key. A yearly balance-sheet of ac. ounts should be laid 
before the Senate. That house must know how the money is paid 
in, and when and why it is jiaid out. Tlie ru^counts are doubtless 
all kept con'cctly, but they are balaticed in the dark, and the 
auditors do not report. A public Auditor is required to bo elected 
in the Sfime open manner as the public Orator and the burgesses 
of the University. The fees payable for various degrees require 
readjustment; a list of them is found in eVery annual calendar, 
and the sooner it is reWsed, the better will the chest become filled 
with a golden harvest. The University is also a trustee for many 
valuable bequests for the promotion of literary, scientific, and 
religious learning : enlarged powers are required respecting many 
of these, as there is a perpetual struggle between tlie alternatives 
of either violating the ti’ust or defeating the objects of the original 
donor. 

The information which even members of the Senate could obtain 
respecting the actual revenues of the University, and their expen- 
diture, was until recently the scantiest possible. King Henry VIIL 
granted the Rectory of Burwcll, which now produces about 
10002. per annum. Each student at matriculation pays to the 
chest, the registrar, and the tax to Government, jointly, the 
sum of 61. lOs. ' There are about 450 students matriculated every 
^ear, and allowing the University to receive 2l. from each, this 
item amounts to 9002. Then the fees for t&e various degrees, 
with fines for omitting various academicjil exercises, which are 
[YoL LXni. No. CXXIII.]— New'Sewhs, Vol. VIL No. L M 
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perfoctly obsolcta; are supposed to amount to about 3000L per 
auQurn. TJiese cautions for exercises never required, ore a gross 
abuse, which requires instant abolition. Not only does the coxBh' 
mon chest profit by suoli extortions, but individual officers, 
especially the registrary. For in estimating the income of the 
university, it is essential to* separate those fees which are paid 
to the chest, from those which are swallowed up by individual 
officers. For instance, when a D.D. degree is conferred by 
royal mandate, the extra fees amount to 231. 14s ; of this sum 
the Divinity Professor receives only IZ. 78. ; the chest, IZ. la. ; but 
the registrary, whose duties might be discharged by a salaried clerk 
at 200Z. per annum, receives J 2Z. 8s. Every B.A. pays to tlie 
common chest 2L 58. 3d., and to the registrary, 31. 38. Every 
M.A. pays to tlie common chest, if a fellow, 2Z. 4s. lOd. ; if not 
a fellow, 3Z. 3s. 2d., and also to the registrary, 6Z. 6s. The yearly 
average number of 73.A.’s and M.A.*s, for the last ten years, has 
been, B.A.'s, 320, and M.A.'s, 210 ; so that wliile the chest has 
received about 1200Z. from this sonroe, the rdgistrua'y has re- 
ceived 2220 guineas from this source alone. Facts such as these 
justify the ifecessity for a searching inquiry and an entire changes 
of system. The common chest of the corporation loses the means 
of accomplisliing much good. Many important public works are 
crippled and abandoned, tlirongh a diversion of the fees from the 
common chest to the profit of separate officers. 

The expenses of the corporation are groat of late years — the 
expenditure has largely exceeded the averagi> incotrie, in conse- 
quence of extraordinary outlay for the observatoiy, tlie museums, 
lecture-rooms, the printing press, the library, find similar acade- 
mical improvements * The salaries to officers and servants not 
paid by specific fees amount to about 4500Z. per annum. The 
number of examinations having lately increased to a very great 
extent, the payments to the exaimners have also increased : us 
each examiner is paid 20Z. out of the common chest, when there 
is no special tiiist-lund provided for the purpose. Al^ough these 
auditorsare annually appointed by the Senate, yettlic public at large 
know nothing of the particular items of receipt and expenditure. 
It is absolutely necessary that the whole balauce-shect should be 
laid annually before the Senate, that every member may know not 
only the state of the University’s capital and income, but also the 
amount of fees annUiiUy recicived by every university officer. 

There is another point of vi('w from which we must look at this 
literary corporation. They are a great mercantile firm in the 
printing line. From the hour that Henry VI fl. granted them 
dglll^cence of printing “ all sorts of books," these master printers 
enjoyed special privileges and inonopolies, over which they 
-watched with jeajous care^ The Vice-Chancellor is the 
senior partner in a house whose nvals have been the Baskervilles 
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and the Woodfalls of sucoesaive generations. Their profits^ 
however, notwithstanding their monopoly of printing Bibles and 
Prayer-books, have never been great, and of late years have been 
all but evanescent. ^Notwithstanding its many advantages, it has 
been of late years a complete failure, and this fkct sa^ests the 
question, Ought the University to be a gigantic trading firm ? 
We reply that this is one of the excrescences which require to^e 
cut off with an unsparing hand. The establishment may fiiiily 
be called a large one. It comprises frames for 70 compositors ; 
presses for 50 pressmen; 8 steam printing-machines; and was 
for come years under tlie superintendence of a London manager, 
at a salary of 4001. per annum. The Koyal Commissioners 
pointed out the want of “the commercial element" in the manage- 
ment of its “press," and the Senate adopted the very plan 
which the Commissioners tliink objectionable : viz., a partnership 
witli a printer and a publisher. This arrangement is justified by 
its advocates on the ground of the loss of tlie main source of in- 
come — the profit on printing the authorised version of the Bible. 
Since the trade was thrown open, by granting licences in Scot- 
land, profit has been exchanged for loss. In ]H4{), 195,000 
Bibles and 248,500 Testaments were printed at this establish- 
ment, the lowest price of a biblo being 2s. 8d. In 1850, the 
number of Bibles was 81,000, of Testaments 85,000, and the 
lowest price of a Bible was lOd. Here is reason enough for some 
change, and the reader shall now judge wliether these learned 
tradesmen are wise in their generation. The Prince ChoncrlloT 
is now “ the Co," as a sleeping partner in the mercantile firm of 
Olay, Seeley, and Co. Each of the two visible heads provides 
5()00f., and “ the Co." adds another 10,000J. in the shape of the 
<*xisting slock and plant. The resident printer is to receive 400Z. 
per '(.imum as salary ; and the London bookseller a commission 
of 2^ per cent, upon the sales of Bibles to societies, and 12 per 
cent, on the sales to the trade. The term of partnersliip is four- 
teen years, with leave for the two tradesmen to withdraw within 
the first three ; “ the Co." guarantees its colleagues 5 per cent, on 
their capital for the first throe years, and itself a similar per cent- 
age, if it can get it ; and the remainder of the profits to be 
divided equally between the three. The spirit of avarice has 
surely been outwitted here by the genius of commerce. The 
real tradesman has the best of it ; the amateur printers cun 
scarcely hope to make things “pleasant" at last: for they must 
provide 500Z. interest, 4002. salary, and at least HOOZ. per centago, 
before they can drop a single sixpenoe into that bottomless pit — 
the common chest. Senators at Cambridge must surely be easily 
misled ; for when the co-partnership was submitted to the acade- 
mical Senate, only two non placets were recorded against it. 
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A parliamentary Commission would find muoli scope for use- 
fulness here, and their powers should be stringently defined, as the 
cavillers would be many, and the qtdescent few. Questions of 
finance always give rise to accusations of injustice and to fiu7 in 
debate ; let the ultimate appeal be but wisely ’selected, and justice 
and discretion will certainly triumph. 

'In order to convey in the briefest way a knowledge of the 
amount and sources of income enjoyed by the University and Col- 
leges respectively, wo present our readers with the follo^ng 
tabulated statements, from the Report of the Royal Cambridge 
Commission 

TABLSS ItELilTIKa TO THE IJKIVEBBITT OE CA-MBBinOB. 

Table 1. 

Annual University Income, applicable to general purposes, on the 
average of seven years, ending at Michaelmas, 1851.* 


Matriculation Fees £1,874 7 1 

Pees on B.A. Degrees 914 1 7 

Fees on other Degrees 921 8 5 


£3,709 17 1 

Income arising from other Fees and Fines.... 146 4 3 

Income arising from Land 484 0 0 

„ Houses 148 7 0 

„ Bumwell Manor 6 14 4 

„ Bumwell Tithe Rent 

Charge 1,660 0 0 

Government Annuities 507 18 G 

„ Profits of the Press 895 0 6 

„ * Dividends on Stock 187 0 0 

„ Wine Licences 221 8 6 


AnnuaHJuiversity Income for general purposes, £7,966 3 1 
Table 2. 

Annual Income of the University of Cambridge, appropriated to 
specific oljects, estimated on an average of seven years, ending at 
Michaelmas, 1851. (From the evidence of the Vice-Chancellor to the 
Royal Cambridge Commission, p. 15.) 

Library Subscriptions, at the rate of six shil- 
“ lin^ aryear, from every member of the 

University, except Sizars £1,957 5 8 

Two-thirds of the Library Pines 25 14 9 

Interest of L^acy for the Purchase of Broks 

(Manistre) 160 0 4 

I, * Carried forward £2,133 0 9 

■ - - ■■■ ' ■ I ■■ — — 1 .1 . - ■ ■ 

« Evidence the Vic&>Cliimcellor of Gunbridge, 15, in the Report of the 
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Income — General and Specific^ 

Brought forward £2flSS 0 9 


Interest of Legacy for the Worts Estate > 684 6 6 

y, Bustat Estate 186 6 8 

„ Woodwardian Estate, 

for Geological Mu- 
seum and Professor 848 2 2 

„ Fitzwilliam Legacy 2,621 5 0 ^ 

For the Botwic Garden 237 8 4'^ 

Orane’^s Estate, for Sick Scholars ^ 186 19 ID ' 

Interest of Stock, for the Bamsden Sermon 

on Colonial Church Extension 5 1 10 

For Scholarships- and Prizes 1,161 18 7 

£7,564 3 3 

Five Craven Scholarships 375 0 0 

Battle’s Scholar 30 0 0 

Two travelling Bachelors, from the Worts’ 

Estate 200 0 0 

Two Smith’s Prizemen 50 0 0 

Norrisian Prizemen 12 0 0 

Browne’s Medallists 15 15 0 

Christian Advocate, from Hulse’s Estate 241 10 6 

Hulsean Lecturer 818 12 4 

Hulse Prizemen 117 1 6 

Palmer’s Legacy for Arabic Professor 82 18 2 

Norrisian Professor, from Norris’s Estate, with 

a small donation to prisoners in Cambridge 102 17 6 

Disney Professor of Archmology 29 2 6 

Beccivedfroin the Members of the University, 


on account of the tax imposed upon matri- 
culations and degrees, an annual income of 3,051 9 7 

£12,140 10 4 

Annual Parliamcntaiy Grants received for Profestiprships. 


Begins Professor of Civil Law £96 16 11 

„ „ 8315 9 

Professor of Chemisfiy'’ 96 16 11 

, Professor of Anatomy 96 16 11 

Begins Professor of Physic 83 15 9 

Margaret Professor of Divinity 10 17 10 

Lady Margaret’s Preacher 7 18 6 

Professor of Modem History 859 6 8 

Queen’s Beader in Botany 176 6 1 

Jacksonian Professor 96 16 11 

Professor of Mineralogy 96 16 11 

Emmanuel College 13 14 7 

University Chest 7 18 6 

Banker’s Commission and Stamps 2 9 5 


Annual University Income for specific objects, £13,271 2 G 
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Tablb 8. 

Table of Bevcnues. pf Collegea in the.Universitj of Cambrid^, from 
the Beport of the Bojal Commiaaioiiera of Inquiiy into the UiuTersit j 


of Canmridge. 

^ Artnual Income of St. Peter'a College £7,311 8 0 

„ Pembroke College.., 12,013 8 0 

„ Trinity Hall 8,917 2 10 

„ King’s College 26,857 7 11 

„ Queen’s College 6,847 0 1 

„ Christ’s College 9,178 16 6 

„ St. John’s College 26,166 14 11 

„ Magdalene College 4,130 0 0 

^ Trinity College 84,521 19 10 

. „ Emmanuel College 6,516 16 8 

„ Sidney Sussex College.... 6,392 16 10 

„ Downing College 7,239 17 0 


£148,599 2 1 

Approximate Annual Income of Clare Hall, 

Caau(^ College, Coipus Christi College, St. ^ 

Catherine’s Hall, and Jesus College 36,400 17 11 


Annualincome of all the Colleges £185,000 0 0 

The professorial system is intimately bound up with that of 
finance. The very object of the University is that of teaching 
and examination. All its forms of government and its artificial 
etiquette of dresses and degrees are worthless, except to con- 
fer grace and dignity on those who teach and those who leuni. 
We hold that the University is hound to be the teacher niid 
the examiner of her students, and that a revivul of the profes- 
sorial system is essential to her proper discharge of Uie duties 
intrusted tocher. It is well hnown that in both our English 
Universities, the colleges have gradually usurped the functions 
and responsibilities of the University ; but during the last quarter 
of a oentury, public attention has been aroused to the abuse, and 
Cambridge has done much to wipe away the reproach. Still we 
are pienared to contend that more may be done with great ease 
towards the improvement of tins vital element, and the corre- 
sponding extension of the examinations. We must beg the reader s 
patient attention while we state tlie case as it is ; point out defi- 
ciencies, and show how these serious evasions of du^ may b6 
rectified* 

The twenty-one existing professorships are as follows. — ^Lan- 
three; Oreel^. Hebrew, and Arabic. Exact Sciences, four; 
m, Lowndian, Lucasian, Jacksonian. Natural Sciences, 
Chemistry, Geology, Botan;|j, Mineralogy. Medical Science, 
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two ; Physic and Anatomy. Theology, three ; Begins, Margaret, 
and Norrisian. Civil Law, one ; Mord Philosophy, one ; Modern 
History, one ; Political Economy, one ; Music, one. 

There are also various readers, and lectures in languages, soienGe, 
and divinity, besides the Downing Professors of Oomn^ Liyw 
and Physic, and teachers of some modem languages. 

The efficiency of these officers must always depend upon the 
manner in which they are remunerated. A few of them are fairly 
endowed, otliers are paid only iOOZ. per annum; while some have 
no endowments at dl. Some also are paid by the fees of the 
students who volunteer their attendance, and others receive fees 
Ironi tliose who take degrees in their respective faculties. This 
scantiness of remuneration has led to various abuses; one 
professorship being held with a deanery, another with a mastership 
of a college. The most glaring instance of abuse is that of 
anatomy, the professor having held a college living in Yorkshire 
for twenty-eight years. He is the last of a trio well known to 
the men of former days as Stone Clarke, Done Clark, tuid Tone 
Clarke and strange as it may seem, it is necessary to prevent, 
by some imperious by-law, the only represoiitativc oP surgery in 
the University from holding a church liriug of 7801. per annum. 

The language professors dl lecture and examine : and of late 
years the activity of the staff has been greatly increased, as each 
has his assigned duty of either lecturing or examining. But 
•there are many desiderata yet to bo curried out before the University 
can be said to perform its duty to this moving generation. First 
of all, it must be thoroughly understood tliat it is the bounden 
duty of the University to attach the ver^’^ best men in every 
scicuc($ to fill the chair and conduct the examinations. Adequate 
stipends must be provided, so that the occupants may bo 
compelled to resign all college dignities and offices. Canonries 
of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborougli might bo assigned to some 
of them. In Languagcis, at least five additions are required, viz., 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, and English. In Divinity, 
the restrictions on the Norrisian professor compelling him to read 
Pearson on the Creed like a parrot should be taken off ; the 
Hulscan fouudatious should be consolidated; and instead of dry 
sermons at St. Mary's, the regular duties of a practical teacher of 
pastoral theology should be substituted for them. Happily, the 
incomes of the two llulsean foundations allow of this change. 
Powers should be conferred upon the parliamentary Commis- 
sioners to give to such alterations tlie full force of legd decision. 
In the Exact Sciences Uie number is sufficient : but the Lowndian 
should not be held with die deanery of £]j^. Such pluralities 
are a bar to the promotion of young and meritorious aspirants; 
It is a national disgrace that^no sciendfic position is open to 
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a man like Adams. He already xonks with the first astronomers 
of Europe, and as yet he has no opportunity of devoting his 
talents to the public service. The Satmal ScienceB are well 
provided for ; but the remuneration is disgracefully contemptible. 
Eor who will not venerate that prince of lecturers, the Geological 
Professor ? and who can surpass in talent and versatility the 
admirable Jacksonian? Additional chairs are needed for common 
law, metaphysics, and ancient history ; and they should be open 
to competition to the whole world, without any further test than 
that of fitness for the oificc. They must all be independent of 
college fellowships. A collision oilben arises between college and 
university duties, and the college always triumphs. The colleges 
have too often swamped the University. We should struggle 
manfully to get rid of this giant evil, by restoring to the University 
its teaching duties, and rendeiing the veiy host men in the 
United Kingdom responsible for the examinations, in all the arts, 
sciences, and faculties. We earnestly press upon all who have die 
sliglitest interest in these pursuits the duty of watchfulness as to 
the proposals contemplated by die ensuing Act of Parliament. Let 
diem advOhate the introduedon of these principles, which will 
materially aid the Commissioners in consolidating miuxy of the 
bequests of which the University is the trustee, and in applying 
the finances to the purposes for which they were designed, viz., 
the unrestricted promodoii of sound learning in every brunch of 
modem science, literature, and religious knowledge. 

'With the view of enabling our readers to fomi tlieir owm 
opinious respecting the sciendfio courses, we submit to their 
notice die following details. The duties of the four professors of 
the exact sciences xiie discharged ns follows : — 

The Flumian Professor is the University Asti'onomer, and resides 
at the Observatory. Professor ClnJlis lectures during the 
Easter term on hydrostatics, pneumatics, and opdes, and the 
mathematical theoiics of sight and sound. He also admits 
the students to the Observatory, and explains familiaiiy the 
practical parts of astronomy. He illustrates his lectures by 
original experiments. The Professorship was founded by Arch- 
deacon Plume, A.D. ] 704, and is endow^ed by the rent of an 
estate at Balsham, and a payment of QOl, annually by the bequest 
of Dn Smith, the founder of the Smith’s Prizes. The common 
ches^: grant lumuolly such a sum as will mako the income 
amount to 6001, Tl^ sum of three guineas is paid by each 
student for the first course ; two guineas for the second, and 
afterwords the attendance is ftee. Professor Ghallis examines 
JIpjSiA Smith’s Prjze, and has the whole of the .astionomicul 
yflWiCT of the Observatory under his control. He was appointed 
^in 1880. 
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The Lowndian Professorship was fonaded by Thomas 
Lowndes, Lsq., a.d. 1749, and is endowed with an estate 
of 8001. per annum. As the electors are the Lord Ohancellor and 
four other cabinet ministers, it is essential that the candidates' 
scientific acquirements should be tinged with the hue of the 
ministerial politics. It is enough to know the date of the 
appointment, to ascertain that the present holder must not only 
be a sound astronomer, but an equally sound Whig. Professor 
Peacock was appointed in 183G ; and the founder’s will directs 
his attention to astronomy and geometry. Every Lent term 
he endeavours to make his hearers acquainted wilJi the present 
state of these sciences, and with the practical methods of 
observation which tu'c in use in modem observatories. He 
exhibits the most improved astronomical instruments or models 
of them, and explains their use both at the Observatory and in 
the lecture-room. He also examines for the Smith's prize. 

The Lucasian Professorship was founded in a.d. 1668, by 
Henry Lucas, Esq. ; and was foraicrly licilcl by Sir Isaac Newton. 
It is endowed with an estate in Bedfordshire of I OOZ. per annum. 
Professor Stokes lectures on tlie theoretical principle? of mathe- 
matics, and examines for the Smith’s prize. The electors are, all 
the beads of houses. 

The Jacksonian Professorship was founded in a.d. 1783, and 
endowed by the Bev. Tlichard Jackson witli lOOZ. per annum. 
The resident regent M.A.’s are the clec^tors ; but the restrictions 
imposed by the founder arc highly objectionable. A Trinity 
man is to be chosen ctetcrin parUmB; next a Stafl'ordshire, 
Warwickshire, DerbyjShire, and CJiesJiire man. Nothing can be 
worse than such foolish regulations ; the founder might as well 
have fixed on the cut of the coat or the colour of the hair. 
Haj»pily, in 1837, a Fellow of Coins fulfilled tlje requisite' 
conditions without tlic slightest detriment to the interests of 
science. Professor Willis lectui*es on the mechanical sciences, 
including the steam-engine, and all the possible combinations 
of constructive meebanism. His course is given in the Michael- 
mas term, in the schools in the Botanio Garden. The fees for 
the first course, luie as usual, three guineas ; for the second, two 
guineas, and afterwards gratis. These four professors are 
members of a permanent board of mathematical studies, and are 
thus entrusted with a superintendence of the mathematical 
examinations of the University. Certificates of attendance on 
the lectures of any two of them is required for candidates for 
honours in tlie natunil sciences. The natural sciences have also 
four professors : . the Professor of Chemistry delivers thirty lectures 
during Lent term, and twenty during Easter term ; the first on 
the elements of the science; .and the ^second on the more 
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jidvanced braaches-T-especiallj organic chemistry. Professor 
Guamning was elected by the Senate, voting as they do for 
4L member of Parliament, a.d. 18i5. The proiessoi^ip was 
founded 1702, and the salary of 1002. per annum is paid by 
the Treasury, by annual grant of Parliament, on ezlnbiting 
a oerdheate of having delivered the prescribed course of lectures. 
The usual fees as above mentioned are paid by students, and 
aspirants to medical degrees are required to attend. 

The Professorship of Geology was founded hy Dr. Woodward, 
A.D. 1727. Professor Sedgwick has held the office since a.d. 1818. 
He has now the advantage of explaining to his students the rich 
stores of a geological museum belonging to the University ; and 
as ladies are admitted to his lectures, they always draw a lull 
attendance of young men, among whom the fair sex are gracefully 
intenningled. Geological rides arc also taken, where the quarry 
and the common form the subjec^t matter of discourse upon the 
mysteries of tl)e pre-Adamite world. 

The Professorship of Botany is a patent office, having a Crown 
salary of 2002. per annum. It was founded by the University in 
a.d. 1720.^ Professor Henslow delivers his course during Easter 
term, and students in medicine are required to attend. Herbor- 
izing excursions are also made, in which botanical physiology is 
practicaBy illustrated. 

The Professorship of Mineralogy was founded by the University 
A.D. 1808, and a salary of 1002. is now annually assigned to it 
by Parliament. Lectures are delivered by Professor Miller, on 
minerals and crystals, during Lent term ; and the students luive 
access to a very extensive mineralogi(;aI museum, in which the 
professor explain n the nature of the materials used by architects, 
.sculptors, and lapidaries, botli ancient and modem, and exhibits 
specimens ^which illustrate this brunch of science. The usual 
fees are' paid, as previously stated. These four professors are 
members of a permanent board for conducting the examinations 
for honours in the natural sciences : and certificates of attendance 
upon any two of tlicm arc required from candidates foj* such 
iionours. 

The Examination System , — The paramount duty of the Uni- 
versity authorities is to frame and conduct an improved system of 
exommation. As the professors already enumerated are respon- 
sible to the nation at large for tiieir skill in teaching, so should 
they be required to tlie best possible methods of exami- 

nation- The changes which have been gradually introduced have 
the way tor still more important ones. These 
have beetv silently and steadily accomplished by degrees 
idmg the last thirty years, and we ore now about to make addi*- 
{eSomd recommendations for a, complete revision of the whole 
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system as far as the degree of B.A. TJie great objaei of nine* 
tenths of die students is to obtain this degree either widi honours 
or 'without them. At the oommencement of the present century, 
the University was singularly oareless about the training of the 
great majority of its students. The colleges had absorbed all the 
attention of the authorities; tlie student was never examined till 
the period for taking his first degree, and that ordeal was the 
slightest possible. It was below the standard of any third-rate 
school in the kingdom. Tho lapse of half a century has been 
accompanied by great changes, and these point the way to fresh 
improvements. We shall now state freely the measures which 
ought to be immediately adopted : — 

1. The University and the parliamentary Commission should 
revise the present system of examination for bachelor’s degrees 
in every faculty. 

2. The first degree should be conferred without any religious 
test or any formality before the Vice-Chancellor. If rendered 
imperative before proceeding to higher degrees in any of tho 
faculties, great pecuniary outlay and waste of time would be saved. 
The necessary changes would suggest tliemselvcs as circumstances 
demanded. The examination system is at present in a transition 
state ; various anomalies have grown up from the improvements 
being introduced piecemeal, without iIjc slightest reference to any 
intelligible uniformity. 

When tho professoriate is called into more active duty and 
placed on a more extended basis, honours should be conferred 
after searching examinations in common and civil law, ancient 
and modem history, the natural sciences, medicine, surgery, and 
music, as well as in morals, theology, and 'metaphysics. Tho 
senate have already admitted the principle of quot homines tot 
: quot stiidia tot examhiaiiones. Further details are un- 
necessary ; practicable methods may soon be discovered for car- 
rying out a liberal principle, free from all religious tests and oaths, 
with completeness and precision. 

Having proved the necessity for so many changes of funda- 
mental importance in any efficient scheme of University reform, 
we must refrain from wearying the reader with a discussion of 
others equally essential. The Prime Minister of the Grown has 
lately expressed his determination to carry the hand of refonn 
fearlessly into every department of the State," and we would sug- 
gest for his immediate consideration that a|I religious tests for 
M.A. and tlie higher degrees should be abolished by Act of Par- 
liament. Law and mediGine, history and science, should be free 
as air from even the semblance of a religious , fetter. The beat 
men from all the colleges of the world, and firom no college at all, 
should be eligible to tbe liighest wd most Jionourable offices of 
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the National Uniyeraities. . All the mummery of bowing and dress- 
ing for the various higher degrees should be abolished^ the sim- 
ples, t possible declarations before' the Vioe-Ghancellor should be 
adopted, and the medieval etiquette of barbarous times should be 
buried in the same tomb with the antiquated shiboleths of theo-* 
logical dogmas. 

That general public constituting the commons of the realm may 
need some explanation of the meaning of certain words current in 
the dialect of Cambridge. The first degree, for instance, is either 
ordinary or honorary; those who seeik no honours are, said to take 
a '‘poll" or ‘‘pass” degree; and those who distinguish themselves 
as worthy of honours are said "'to go out in honours," on either the 
classical or mathematical "" tripos." Syndicate" is equivalent to 
a select committee. Every syndicate is appointed by the Caput and 
the Senate, and literally does the bnsinesH which, if the Senate 
were at liberty, it would do for itself. When any improvement 
is thought desirable, it must first be submitted to the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Caput ; on their approval, a grace isoficred to 
the Senate appointing a syndicate to deliberate and report. The 
syndics then moot and report as required. Their report is again 
laid before the Ca2)ut, and, witli Uic sanction of this body — any 
one of whom may ostracize it by his single veto,— graces are 
oflered to the Senate in accordance with tliis report ; each member 
votes “placet" or “non-placet," eiUier among the junior or senior 
Masters of Arts, and thus every measure is summaiily confirmed 
or rejected, according to die taste of the Jew members who trouble 
themselves to be present. The wliole of this machinery is rusty 
and “ out of gear it is inapjilicablc to the necessities of the age. 
It throws the real 'business into the power of isolated bodies out 
of the house, 'and occupies the ingenuity of the ablest men in 
devising schemes for doing their work in spite of the statutes. 
Truly, it is well to work in harness, and to be held tighdy in Land ; 
.but when changes in the fashion of the harness are absolutely 
forbidden, the driver is compelled to complain of the speed and 
mettle of Ills team. 

, The Jurisdiction of the University.— In all these discussions 
concerning literature and science, it must not be forgotten that 
we are dealing with men of like passions widi ourselves. This 
imperium in imperw has outward relations to the every-day 
world of buying and selling, “ picking and stealing," lying and 
quarrelling. Its members have business dealings with the great 
.i||||||pgfJ[on of land, and labour, law and politics, throughout the 
^^lon fiU; large. The majority come to these shady bowers of 
.^fintellectaal devcslopmcnt for the express object of cultivating 
their talents ior acquiring the wealth and the honours of life. 
They need, like the jpest , of us fallen mortals, pounds, shillings. 
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and pence ; and they mean to earn their bread by tihe sweat of 
their brow and their brain. Hence the struggles of intellect will 
create collision, and need on ultimate court of appeal between eon* 
tending interests. Justice must sit enthroned soihewfam, and 
the nation has decreed that she shall reign supreme in the Vioe^ 
Chancellor's court. There she puts fortli her powers in Upholding 
discipline, decreeing punishments, and deciding suits, by ihb 
authority of statutes and charters granted by the Grown and* sane* 
tioned by parliament. The kind of disputes which ooctixred 
during the Puritan period, and the manner in which they were 
settled, may be discovered by a perusal of Messrs. Heywood 
and Wright’s antiquarian voluine ; while some later incidents of 
University dissension may be traced in the lives of Drs. Bentley 
and Milner. For instance, in St. John’s was troubled by a 
very refractory senior fellow : He doth use to blow an home 
often in the daytimfe, and hollow after it.” “ He threatened openly 
to set the president in the stocks in the hearing of the schollera. 
He bragged openly that ho wold bring into the hall one that was 
(^xpelled immediately before, and wold set him downe at the table 
to see if wxf man durst do anything against it, professing himself 
to be as much a fellow as the mays ter was imiyster, and more.” 
Bentley, too, gave the world a specimen of extraordinary talents 
when actively engaged in expelling fellows, cooking accounts, and 
baffling lawyers, as well as in editing classics and correcting Milton. 
As lately as 1 809, a dispute of some importance arose, which ended 
in the Court of King’s Bench, confirming the jurisdiction of the 
Vice-Chancellor. An MA. was served with a writ ot Latitat by 
a D.D. The M.A. claimed the privilege of defending himself in 
the Vice-Chancellors Court., and desired the University to furnish 
him with such documents as were needed to establish the claim of 
cognizance ” which his connsel was about to m^ke in the 
Court of King's Bench. The Vice-Chancellor was obliged to 
move personally, and a rule was granted on Nov. 28, 1809, for 
the plaintiff to show cause against the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versity. The case was argued on the 21st of January, 1810, and 
the court pronounced unanimously for the jurisdiction of the 
University. It then became necessary to hold a court at once at 
Cambridge, or else the plaintiff might renew his complaint to the 
Court of King s Bench. Thus the nature of the jurisdiction, and 
the due method of enforcing it, was clearly ascertained for this 
and all parallel cases. The reason given by Queen Elizabeth 
for such a court in her famous charter is, to prevent any hindrance 
or disturbance in the studies of the place, by ordinary pro- 
ceedings of the law courts. The time is now«come for a patient 
review of such privileges. It is clear enough that they are not 
now of much value to the Unive^ity, while they are often detri- 
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mental to the public at large. They operate more oppressivdy 
wheit the dispute is between “town" and “ gown.” For mfehy 
years there have been vaiioas iiritating and vexatious questions 
between diem ; especially with respect to the jurisdiction of the 
linagistrates of the town and county. Some of these have been 
amicably compromised and settled, while others are in progress. 

' As an Act of Parliament will at length be required to place 
everything on the footing of substantial justice, we urge our 
readers to make themselves familiar with the transactions of the 
past, with the supposed claims and privileges of the contending 
parties, that the legislature may produce a measure suitable to 
the necessities of the case, and finally satisfactory to all who 
desire the purification and revision of University laws, justice, and 
morality. 

The Colleges , — In treating of University life, we have to con- 
sider the ' important feafiire of a collegiate Residence. In our 
present article, we desire to lay before our readers, first of all, the 
facts of the case as they at present exist, and next to stimulate 
them to inquire how far existing practices, rules, restrictions, and 
proceedings are adapted to the requirements of the present age. 
The facts of the case are these : — ^Every University student must 
first be entered at one of the colleges under an authorized public 
tutor. These colleges or halls are seventeen in number, and 
claim their origin at different periods of English history. The first 
authentic charter is said to be dated 4«0 Henry III., and may be 
found among the records of the Tower. They are separately 
maintained by endowments confen'cd by various founders and 
benefactors, and eaph is a body corporate, governed by its own 
charters and by-laws, its members enjoying definite University 
privileges, and subject to conti'ol by the paramount statutes and' 
decrees of the University. This important word implies far more 
tlian the aggregate of so many colleges. It is something very 
different from the sum total of those venerable buildings which 
grace the hanks of cither the Isis or the Cam. The student’s 
business is first witli the college and its tutors and its deans. 
His chief duty is to attend a clasrical and a mathematical lecture, 
for a single hour each, almost every day, to be present at chapel 
and hall, and to be within the gates at a reasonable hour at night. 
The number of students renders it impossible that aU should 
reside within the walls ; permission to live in licensed lodg- 
ings is given to all who either cannot or will not reside in college. 
At this moment there are 1896 residents in the University ; of 
wHjfe 1209 li\g in college and 687 in lodgings. During the 
bc^er term of this year, 429 “ freshmen” were placed on the 
Univorsity rolls, while last year the number of admissions was 
408. The majority of these yo^ung men arrive about the age of 
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nineteen from public and priyate schools^ wlierB their capacities 
hate been tried, cultivated, and tested. The amount of knowledge 
which they bring with them is fEir more than their fathers earned 
away. They have already profited by the general difibaion of 
knowledge, morality, and mental culture among the middle classes,' 
and having learned to bear the yoke in tlieir youth, they are pre-- 
pared to strive for the mastery in the noble race of refined cam*- 
petition. Tliis change in the age when students enter college 
must be home in mind when the ancient statutes are to be tbo- 
rouglily revised. In former days the college lad was younger 
than any sixth-form boy at Harrow or Winchester. The son of 
the great Dr. Bentley was admitted at Trinity College at the age 
of twelve years, and was chosen a fellow of that Society, by his 
father, at fifteen. The statutes still contemplate the probability 
of tlie wearer of the cap and gown indulging in a game of marbles 
on the steps of the Senate-house. Antiquarian enactments like 
these ore of the utmost importance in conveying to our minds 
the enormous gulf which separates those times from our own. 
And the more we acquire correct notions of what has been and 
<*.ompare it with what actually is, the better are we prepared to 
legislate for the future in a spirit of chastened and earnest 
wisdom. 

Follow then the course of the ingenuouK youtli as he enters 
upon the first real struggle of life. His college proposes to him 
subjects for study, while he finds for himself athletic exercise as 
well as mental recreation. Classical authors and mathematical 
reasoning are the food which the college provides, the larger 
institutions su^Dply it in more generous abundance, while all con- 
sider it as the only legitimate diet for the incipient freshman. 
The whole undergi’aduate period is in truth a dealing with stem 
realities ; it is a grappling with the acknowledged di|&GultieB of 
literature and science ; and it is every man's fault if he waste the 
precious years in vanity and folly. These two branches of learning 
are fostered in every imaginary way : by examinations, by exlii- 
bitions, prizes, scholarships, and sizarships. Under vaiious 
names and disguises there are peemniary incentives to study, which 
lighten the expense of education, and form the stock-in-trade 
when the fullblown graduate seeks some situation or employment 
which is open to merit alone. E'er two years the student is en- 
tirely in the hands of his college tutors ; he then for the first 
time is required to pass a University examination, in wliich success 
brings no credit and failure implies disgrace. A question very 
naturally arises here as to the wisdom of occupying so much time 
in classical and mathematical pursuits. Till ^be last few years 
scarcely anything else has been encouraged and rewarded at 
either University. Cambridge has howevej; yielded to the spirit 
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of the times, and taiken many steps towards the cultivation of the 
physical sciences. The honours which are now conferred upon 
proficiency in chemistry, geolo^, and international law, show 
that her Senate is not insensible to the wants of the age. 
We urge them to advance in this onward career, ond’we would 
aid them in every possible way in elevating these studies to their 
rightful position. It must not, however, be forgotten that expe- 
rience sanctions the practice of disciplining the student's mind, 
when young, by classical and mathematical studies. It is strictly 
in accordance witli the natural constitution of our intellectual 
faculties. 

Youths necessarily divide and classify themselves according to 
their fondness for scholarsliip or science. There is nothing 
artificial in this division ; it is only the constant formula which 
expresses on unerring law of mental development. Every Eng- 
lishman, we unhesitatingly pronounce, may be trsined to some 
degree of mental culture by one or other of these processes, and 
in nine cases out of ten be will manifest a decided preference for 
tlie department of eitlier languages or science. And the wisdom 
of this oH-prevailing law is this : the study of the subject to 
which we are naturally inclined is accompanied with intense 
pleasure. As soon as the elements are mastered, the very rug- 
gedness of the path adds to the gratification of the journey. A 
few gifted men have arisen who have been proved worthy of the 
higlmst lionours in both departments of human knowledge, but 
this is tlie exception which proves the rule : in the overwhelming 
majority of instances, no training whatever could convert the 
senior wrangler into the senior medallist. 

It is only follov;i!hg out the intention of the great Author of 
our being thus to cultivate the faculties which he has given us, 
by tlie study of human language and by the contemplation of tlio 
laws of the physical vrorld. One student will make rapid pro- 
ficiency in one department and another in the opposite ; what one 
finds irksome the other will delight in ; while both will be bene- 
fited by the effort to reach a certain standard in that study which 
is disagreeable to him. It must he remembered that the college 
lecture-room contains men of all orders of mental capacity, and of 
tlie greatest variety of character, dispo^tion, feelings, and tastes. 
Besides the well-trained classic and the acute mathematician, there 
are the fast and the slow, the gentle and the simple, the idle and the 
exjtravagant. Some are essentially hard and selfish in all their 
, j^s and conduct; others too idle to work, because too wealthy to 
^^^uixe it. Hence they dissip^ their time and their money in 
xuiuotts fiiYolitie^i and reckless excitements. "Nevertheless,*’ 
obsOTod a fast man to his fi:iend,in chaj^el, "I would rather be 
senior wrangler than,yrin the ^ulls, I think, if it were not for 
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the reading.'* Besides the fast, the tutor is tormented by the 
slow — ^men whom no college in the world can cure of inveterate 
dulness, and whose only mission upon earth is to drive the quill 
or to ^de the plough. There are also others puffed up with 
the religious vanity that they are the called of God to be his 
special messengers to his people. Now if it be true, according 
to a celebrated preacher, that the Almighty does not need men s 
wisdom, it is equally demonstrable that he does not need ih£ir 
folly. The insufferable conceit of these pretenders to superior 
piety is perpetually intruded upon the collegiate authorities, and 
can scarcely be repressed by the sternest rebukes. Of all preten- 
sions, that of ostentatious sanctity lias been proved at Cambridge 
tlie hollowest and most delusive. Yet men of all these religious 
and moral extravagancies meet together under the same cloisters, 
mid have to dwell side by side till admitted to the B.A. degree. 
Then they get sorted and sifted, riddled and cross-hackled. Its 
honours and its failures usually dctf.‘rmine a man s academical 
position for life. “ The wide, wide world ” is before them, and 
they are thrust up, like some geological striita, by a new formation, 
striving to becomv^ the impeimost crust of the world. Go forth 
they must on the face of^lie emth ; some to (jountry curacies and 
pleasant rectories ; others to meet in all the varied giurbs of pro- 
fessional success on the bench or on the woolsack ; in the Ai*ctic 
Seas or the Asiatic jungles; in Hong Kong or New Zealand. A 
few of the highest names on the classical and mathematical lists 
remain to be chosen fellows of their colleges, and henceforth be- 
come the resident members of the Senate and the governing body 
of the University. 

We are now brought to a consideration of the single colleges 
as corporate foundations, and to the c hanges required in their 
management. Each college consists of a master and a definite 
number of fellows, and each has its own statutes luid revenues, and 
the perpetual advowson of numerous livings. The government of 
each is earned on by ccTtaiii laws and by-laws, and in case of 
disputes among the master and fellows a Visitor usually has the 
jjower of pronouncing a final decision. Among the evils which re- 
quire correction we may mention the restrictions as to county and 
lineage which hinder the election of the best men to the vacant fel- 
lowships. These restrictions arc by no means so numerous as they 
formerly were : statutes have been set aside or evaded wherever it 
was possible, and for tliis very reason the aid of parliament is re- 
quired to enable the colleges to throw off tlie incubus of obsolete 
fetters, to abrogate the force of pernicious oaths and declarations, 
and to propose schemes for future regulation which when approved 
by competent autliority, may acquire the binding force of law. 
It is the practice in most of the colleges, whenever the itatutes do 
[Vol. LXm. No. CXni.]— N kw Sj£ki>:s, Volf VH. No. I. N 
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not absolutely forbid it, to elect as fellows those students who 
stand highest on the lists of either classics or mathematics ; and 
when county restrictions are known to be a positive bar or to 
give a necessary advantage, then the expectant fellows sort them- 
selves by migrating to other colleges, where they find the chances 
in tlieir favour to be the greatest. Thus the doily life of Cam- 
bridge consists in making ways of escape from the arbitrary pro- 
visions of statutes which are felt to require the utmost ingenuity 
to avoid infringement. At only two of the colleges are there 
any special fellowship examinatiouR. At Fit. John s, the mathe- 
matical honour reckons at its due value, and there is on exami- 
nation in classics. At Trinity, there is a most searching 
examination in classicH, mathematics, and metaphysics. Univer- 
sity honours are of no account: some of the most eminent 
fellows took only an ordinary degre?. There ai*e 41 0 fellowships, 
and about 900 college scholtirships and exhibitions. The general 
summary of the revenues already given from the Report of Iho 
Commissioners of Inquiry and the Cambridge ITnivewity Calendar 
will supply sufficient information to those who need it: but we 
strenuously^urge the ])assing of a bill in the ensuing session of 
Parliament, which shall efficiently aecoiaplisli the objects contem- 
plated' by the Home Floerotary. A parliamentary Commission is 
r^’quired to confer with the governing body of each (tollcge sepa- 
rately, aud to make bucIi changes as arc needed. Whatever can he 
done by consent, should be suhmitted to the Oown, and have at 
once the full power of law; whenever there is a diflcrencte of 
opinion, the decision of the,pailiainentnry Commissioners should 
be submitted to the Crown and laid holbn* Parliament, with a view 
to the settlement of the dispute. If the colleges are toparticipnto 
in privileges confened by the national will, they must be rendered 
responsible to tliut supreme authority : and the omnii)otence of 
Parliament must he felt in its restraining as well as in its enacting 
energies. A specimen or two of the kind of evils whicli need 
instant removal may here he noticed. 8t. Peter's College was 
founded a.d. 1257, the date of its charter being a.d. 1280. Till 
lately there could not be more than two fellows bom in the same 
county : and seven were confined to the northern, and seven to 
the southern counties of England. These restrictions were 
removed by letters patent in a.ii. 1839. But a very useless 
restriction still remains : a ** Gisborne" fellow cannot become a 
^'foundation" fellow after be is of M.A. standing. This needless 
restrioti€hr operates as a bar to the success of deserving young 
men, and often deprives the college of the active service of 
the worthy. At Clare Hall, again, the master must be 

olitl^lIPwithin eleverf days after the vacancy is known, and the 
jtMttK is iestricted to B.D.’s and D.D. s. So that the fittest 
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mau is disqualified siinply by an accident which the statutes do 
JLiot give him time to avoid. If a fellow, too, be absent from Cam- 
bridge at the regular period of taking his M.A. degree, he is 
punishable by a fine : while three of the fellows, by accepting 
special endowments, have no voice in any college business, can- 
not hold any college office, are incapable of ever being elected 
to any other fellowship, and they cannot hold even this poor 
paltry privilege unless tliey take priest's orders within four years 
after M.A. standing. This practical compulsion of so many fel- 
lows to take holy orders, must be prohibited by the law of the 
limd. It is a crying scandal and a huteiiil aWse. It leads to 
the greatest disingenuousness, immorality, and hypocrisy. Caius 
College, also, is hampered by restrictions as to “ priest s orders, 
the county of Norfolk, and the diocese of Norwich;'* and 
those are most provokingly burdensome, because this is the only 
college which encourages anatomy, physioh)gy, and chemistry by 
excellent examinations and substantinl scliolai'ships, and enjoys 
the advantage of a medical Iccmrer, who directs the studies 
of the medical students. Heartless indeed must he the straggle 
against wind and tide when “ priest's o)*ders” arc an essential 
requisite to the future emoluments of such a college. Trinity 
Hall, founded A.i». 1350, is emphatically the civil law college, 
and yet, out ol at least a dozen lelluws, twf) of them must take, 
“priest’s orders." Norfolk again is spet^inlly favoured at Corpus 
Christi, and Richmond in Yiakshire at Olirist’s. The president of 
Queen’s must be a B.J)., and yet tbe office is at present hold by 
a layman. The original endowment of St. John's was for fifty 
fellows, and although the college obtained letters patent from 
George IV. for opening tliese offices to all natives of England 
and Wales, there are still other I'ellowships, the holders of which 
iiiV strictly precluded from college t)ffices, livings, and foundation 
emoluments. Nc^irly all the fellows are under the compulsory 
bondage of “ ])riest's orders.*’ Even Trinity itself docs not escape 
the galling chain. Although the statutes of this singular monu- 
ment of the foresight o*f Henry Vlll. have lately been revised 
by die commissioner of the crown, there is still work to be done 
for that parliamcntaiy Commission which will be necessary for 
sweeping away all the abuses of even the noblest colleges of tluj 
land. 

The most glariug instiince of tbe truth of these remarks is 
manifested in die case of King’s College. The past histoiy and tbe 
present state of that magnificent almse is too well known to 
require elucidation hei-e. It is enough to state that an oath is 
still taken by its members to observe an encteious code of col- 
lege laws four hundred yeoi's old. It was commenceefc by King 
Henry VI. in a.d. 1441. It wg-s even tlwn distinguished amidst 
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kindred foundations : its earliest charter is printed by Messrs. 
Ueywood and Wright, and mil repay perusal. In a.d. 1407, a 
composition was entered into between the university and this 
college, which has been observed till the present day, and has had a 
nibst ruinous efiect upon the institution through nearly four hun* 
dred years. Its connexion with Eton School is so strict and 
exbliisivo that its members are but few, and the stimulus to 
exertion but trifling. Its resources arc ample, its position ex- 
cellent, and its capabilities may be deemed superb. We most 
heartily respond to this jirediction of the preface, “ King's Col- 
lege may even rival its active hard-working neighbour, Trinity 
College, as soon as its endowments can be placed, by legislative 
enactment, in the open fleld of academical competition." The 
Dean of Ely, in liis able work on the Statutes of Cambridge, 
expresses a hope that if its benefits were more widely distributed 
among the students of Eton generally, it might be converted 
from a “magnificent c(»notapli of learning into a living and 
glorious monument, dedicated to the cultivation of all the arts 
wliich adorn humanity." Most heartily do we echo the generous 
sentiment of the Dean : wti would do more than write about it : 
we would urge the introduction of a clause into the contemplated 
act, having reference to Eton and King's College. All students 
of Eton of a certain standing should be eligible as pensioners, 
and the election to scholarships and fellowships should he on the* 
model of its “ hard-working neighbour" Trinity. We deprecate 
over legislation. A carte blanche should be given as to details : 
the general orders should simply he, “ Take King's, and make it 
a second Trinity then the foundling of our Sixth Hany will 
soon grow as hard\ and manly as the nursling of our Eighth. A 
comparison of the following statisti(*s, given in Messrs. Heywood 
and Wrightg preface, will add to the force of these remarks. 

IKCOME or kittg’s college ix 1842. 

Per Anniun. 


1 Provost ^61400 

13 Senior Fellows, at X270 3510 

29 Fellows M.A., at 170 4930 

16 Fellows B.A,, at 112 1792 

f5 Undergrad, do., at 56 280 

T^ ^holars, at 26 182 

._71 MEKBEBS OP POCTimATIOX. 

Tutor — Salary : 200 

3 Doans 120 

3 Bursars 210 

1 Conduct Vellow 112 

1 Morning Header 40 


£12,776 
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BesideH other sums, appropriated to the maintenance of the 
buildings, repairs on estates, servants, and other expenses, amount* 
ing to 70002. In addition to these emoluments, there are 29 
benefices, the majority of vrhich are considered as valuable pieces 
of preferment. The foundation income of Trinity College is rather 
less than that of King's, while the undergraduates of the one col- 
lege are J2, and of the other about 300 : about 45Q member8*of 
Trinity dine in the hall every day during term time. 

Notwithstanding the cnisliing disadvantages under which every 
King's man labours, many members of the college have contended 
successfully for every Univei’sity prize for which they are allowed 
to compete. Although the college just missed the chance of 
having Sir Isaac Newton for its head, yet in these later days it 
contained a remarkable man, who rendered it conspicuous in 
Cambridge during htilf-a-century. In January, 1770, afi'esh- 
mnn arrived from Eton, whose course will enable us to take a 
passing review of the religious staU'^ of this seat of learning. 
Tomline and Isaac Milner, Vince and (jilbert Wakefield had just 
stamped their names on the University annals, while Wood and 
Wollaston, Brinkley and Bridge were as yet in the ^boyhood of 
their Senior Wranglorships. The Eton boy Avas cunning in 
horsemanship and knowing in dress. He eould snuff a candle 
witli his feet and subsist on one hard egg on a fast-day. The 
light of divine life, as he relates, tlash(*d into his soul one Easter 
Sunday, and fi’oiu that inoniciit he was an altered man. He 
became endowed wntli that unflinching obstinacy in religious 
matters, which enthusiasts pcisuude tbeinselves to he holy finn- 
ness. By bis own solitary niusings bo tilled the soil of his own 
heart till it brought forth fruit abimdaiitly. . The fatal composition 
between his college and ilic University w as the gi’oatest possible 
injury to his cdiuaitional training WJiile Marsh ipid Wrang- 
liam, Butler and C.’opley, w-ere eiu-iTing oil' the highest prizes of 
the day, this enthusiastic King's man w as sternly prohibited from 
measuring his sw^ord Avitli any of these incipient giants. And 
wlieii we remember that his case has 0 (?currc(l over and over again 
for 400 years, we can scarcely contain our indignation at the 
supineness of the authorities who have hitherto neglected their 
opportunities of effecting a removal of tliese obstacles. If tbeir 
oaths intervened between their consciences and the confessed 
necessities of the case, tlien the stem hand of power fi'om witl)ont 
must moke at once a sweeping reform. There must, indeed, be 
some strange vitality in our English persovcraiice which can 
overcome obstacles so palpable as tbose which encompassed the 
youdi of Chahles Simeon. He, at least, has won for this twin 
foundation of H?nry VI. a renown Avliich w'ill endure as long as 
the pinnacles of its chapel shall^tower over the sjuictuarios of the 
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other colleges. And how did he achieve this result ? Simply by 
obeying the religious impulse from wiUiin, and by wedding himself 
to his bachelor chambers till death did tliom part. Excluded from 
the study of the “Friucipia’ of that great man who was almost the 
PWostof his own college, he fixed his undivided attention on the 
more congenial treatises of Moses and Isaiah, of Paul^uid James. 
Like Paul of old, he trainod many Timothies for their earthly 
warfare, and the names of Martyn and Thomason, Lealtry and 
Come, Goode and Scholefield, are but specimens of those who 
sat at the feet of tliis Gamaliel. The political, the literary, and 
the scientific worlds kept turning on their axes for half a cen- 
tury without attracting the notice of this eccentric King s man, 
whose locks in time acquired a silvery whiteness as he became a 
veteran leader in the annios of the “ Evaiigelicar’ Isi'nel. He 
was first and foremost in gi^4ng tone and character t(» those 
religious institutions which sprang iip during those days of re- 
ligious excitement. Wliilo tint eiTors of his education led him 
to be a complete Bibliolater, and deprived him of the opptutunity 
of becoming a critic in scriptural Ion*, his warmth of affection 
made him look upon Hindoo and African, Jew and Turk, as 
his brethren in immortal destiny. Had tin) refonn in his college 
which wc are now urging, taken jdace fifty years ago, it would 
have caused a complete revolution in his intellcotuiil acquirements 
and his mental discipline. His zeal would have been equally 
^ent, but it vroiild liave been tempered by an enlarged course 
of sound scJiohirship and scientific researclj. 'J'Jiis improved 
disci])line oi the inner man would hiive reiluced the vagaries (»f 
liis pulpit eloquence, within reasonable limits, without abating 
one particle of that fiery zeal by winch he inspired liis convci-ts 
to deeds of noble dming for “Christ and his gospel.’ His 
exalted ambition did not rest satisfied with muning renown 
among his University coiiiemjiorarios, biitliis arms i'olded wutliii) 
their paternal embrace the wide outspread of our Indian posses- 
sions. He gloried miicli in tliat host of spiritual warriors whom 
he recomn||uded to Charles Grunt for hewing down the idolatries 
of BrahiaTmd Vishnu. Inflexibly determined to accept no pro- 
motion himself, he repeatedly refused the moat tempting offers of 
worldly advancement, and (lelcbrated his jubilee among a new^ 
generation whoso grandfathers had mobbed and hissed liim in tlic 
streets, looked his cJiurcb in lus face, and compelled him to force 
.an entrance through its windows. He hit upon a scheme for 
'propagating his religious xloctrines for years after his decease, 
^d foun^ sufficient funds intrusted to his care to cany out his 
^Ig^gantic purchases. • He scrupled not to. give his sanction to the 
iril^iquitous system of purchasing advowsons — aplaS which he would 
Ipave stigmatized in ot>.iers as ^do^ug evil that good might come. 
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With never-ceasing professions of trusting in the Almighty, he was 
terribly ofriiid that the Supreme Governor would not take care of 
the Church of England in the right way after his decease, and he 
.consequently became a large denier in the ecclesiastical mnrkc^. 
"Cheltenham,** lie writes to Dean Milner, "is now mine for 
8000Z. ; they ask 10,000^. for Maiy-le-bonc ; if I wait in ambush 
awhile, it will be mine at 25,000i/* Bath and Clifton, Colchestear, 
Bradford, Beverley, Hipon, and numerous other places, are now 
more or less at the mercy of the Simeon trustees, and the example 
which he unfortunately set, has been followed most unscrupu- 
lously by sqpic of his disciples who ore scarcely worthy to tread 
within the fringes of his shadow. 

No sketch of the state of religion in Cambridge for the last 
half-century can he W’orthy of notice, without glancing at the 
labours of Cuarles Simeon. It is well known that the 
latter period of the eighteenth eimtury was one of religious stag- 
nation. The UniviTsities were knowui only as places of immo- 
rality, profanenesh, and S(*lf-indulgenee The conduct of the 
fellows of colli‘ges was oft(*n gi-oss und beusiinl in tjje extreme, 
while their younger discijih^s gave tlamselves up to those ex- 
travagances and vices ^^lJn•h set nil moralily at dofiiiiice. A 
few gifted spirits had njisen to proclaim the blessedness of the 
Divine life, but their voices were drowned amidst the torrent of 
wickedness around them. To ('imkij-s Simeon belongs the 
surpassing merit of enduring, singlc-iianded, obloquy and soom 
for the benefit of others, tliroiigli a conscientious persuasion that 
he was doing God Boryiao. llis fixed (letiTminationwas to become 
a religious reformin’; hut he was singulavly uninventive, and 
could only conceive of ndigioii us incessant and inordinate agi- 
tation. Wliile all men around him were liarJ and harsh and 
soi-niful, he iiersisted in ilic attem])! to rouse willuM the young 
men who w’ould listen to liim, the faitli and the feeling of the 
])ivine Hfe, and thought lie was fulfilling and realizing the in- 
spirations of heaven, by exjiending himself in a huiricano of 
raovimieut. Hi‘ denounced the Church of England as diseased 
and dead ; hut disclosed no other means of restoring its vitality, 
tlian the return to some older jiast than the formalities to which 
it was clinging. Instead of producing anything new and deep 
and thrilling, he ever cried aloud — " liCt Uiat which has been, 
live again : give us the creeds and the quibbles of the Keformation 
struggle: give us the dudaism of the Elder Covenant, with all 
the technicalities of Moses, and Abraham, and David. " From 
his church in the midst of the market-place, he thundered forth 
the warning of Paul, concerning " righteousfiess and temperance 
and judgment to come;** and it happened with cheering frequency, 
that the thoughtless gownsmuivwho canH? to scoff remained to 
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pray. When these boys grew into manhood, those who had 
hung on the lips of the grotesque and impassioned preacher 
went forth to distant cures and city parisfaes, and repeated the 
^indamental truths and errors which he had taught them. In^ 
his spirit they enforced the great duties of life, traced the march 
of retributive justice, and echoed those compassionate accents in 
which, as a father and a friend, he subdued and penetrated the 
very souls of his hearers. The result of his unwearied exertions 
has been thus far beneficial, that it has stirred up even his oppo- 
nents to be a little heartier and a little less immoral than they 
were. The religious aspect of the University is noy easily por- 
trayed. Parties exist,but are by no means personaUy hostile. “The 
high and dry” are more in earnest : “ the low and slow” are less 
intolerant. A third element may he noticed, “the hard and 
harsh,” who sympathise with neither of the other two, but whose 
members are chai'ncterized by a personal selfishness and a hard- 
hearted coldness whicli neither excites esteem or wins popularity. 
The general spread of scholni'ship and science among the resident 
magnates ^f the place, takes off tlicir attention from religious 
bickerings, and fixes it upon otiier objects of nobler interest. If 
we have little of the zeal, we are free from the rancour of Puritan 
times. To men who know notbiug but religion — ^it is to them a 
fever-fit, an earthquake, and a tornado. The highly-educated 
scholar manifests his religious feelings not by public excitement, 
but by ail unspeakable calm. 

We must now hasten to conclude this hasty sketch of Cam- 
bridge life and its needful reform, by alluding to a point of the 
greatest possible interest. The present monopoly of the colleges, 
and the increasing demand fora University education, adds in 
many ways to a student's expenses. W'hile the college finds sub- 
jects of study, tlie student finds objects of amusement for himself. 
While discipline is somctinics enforced with extreme severity, 
there are constant instances of immorality, extravagance, and 
dissipation, which are not checked as they ought to be. A thou- 
sand complaints have been made of the unnecessary expenses 
inourred at each University, and as many proposals have been 
made for reducing them within reasonable limits. We venture 
to advocate a p^posal which would provide a practical, remedy 
for this and similar grievances. The new Act should permit the 
establishment of affiliated halls, similar to that of Bishop 
Hatfield at Durham. Masters of Arts should be permitted to 
open such halls as private speculations, and a compliance with 
osgMn regulations to be approved of by the University and the par- 
Ih^iitaTy OommiAsioners; their students should be admitted 
the University privileges of members ofcolleges. The expe- 
■-^ment has been tried with success at Durham, and the expenses 
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of food, lodging, arid other household reqiurements, have been 
surprisingly reduced. The old family firrangement of partaking 
of meals together, under the eye of the head of tibe house, with 
the restoration of all family comforts, would be bailed as a hoo^ 
by the puhlio at large. Statistics may be readily ascertained 
from the model hall at Durham, and such arrangementB.made as 
would render the residence more like that of a few students of 
congenial habits and tastes in the ftunily of a private tutor. The 
number of students now in lodgings would probably be dimi- 
nished, as Masters of Arts would doubtless take houses in the 
town, and exercise a wholesome control over both the comforts 
and the expenses of the inmates. 

If legislation accomplishes anything for Cambridge worth 
having, all tests for degi'oes must he withdrawn ; and this w'ill 
require some provision for religous worship difiereiil from that 
now established by law in the college chapels. Permission must 
he given for the use of shorter and more convenient forms of 
prayer in these new lialls ; luid when the experiment lias been suc- 
cessful, some revision of the service must he permitteij in all the 
college chapels. Short services for schools are proposed by the 
Dishops themselves. Wo take their Lordships at their word, and 
earnestly desire short, simple, and uusectariiiu forms for die 
public schools and colleges. The revision of the National Liturgy 
has now become one of the topics of the day; able men of all par- 
ties are coutenijilating its possibility, and some are agitating the 
eountrj' with the hope of obtaining a Jloyal Commission of revision 
in some respects similar to that of King William III. The new 
University halls would afford a ready means gf testing the useful- 
ness and popularity of such jiroposals. At least, the evils of the 
present mouotonous system arc confessed by all : the compulsion 
aiid the sameness arc remarkably destructive of all religious feeling 
in the impulsive minds of youth, and iiotlung contributes more to 
the future disbelief in tlie reality of all religion than the scandalous 
scenes wliich occur in our pretended collegiate worsliip. In the 
new halls this might be corrected ; more life and less form might 
readily be introduced : and, in u*uth, if Dissenters claim their 
new privileges, which we tu'e fondly anticipating for them, the 
modification which we claim must come to pass. Oxford men 
have already begun to stir themselves. A well-qualified dis- 
putant, a member of the New Council, and a public examiner of 
some eminence, has asked and answered the question — How 
shall we examine Dissenters?^* It is only a branch of the greater 
questions — “ How shall we teach them ? What religious worship 
shall we recognise as suitable for them ?” Shell questions must 
find practical answers. They will speedily force tliemselves upon 
the notice of tlie world. 
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In the warmth of our zeal for the improvement of this antuent 
institution, without infringing an iota upon its original design, we 
have made the foregoing proposals for its regeneration. They oiv 
b,y no means wild or entlmsiastie, or at all alien foom its true spirit. 
Our remarks have taken a definite form, to show the possibility 
of carrying out every suggestion, and to promote in tlie public*, 
miud the objects contemplated in I^ord Palmerston s letter to the 
Chancellor. We woit the event of the discussions of this 
session of Parliament with the utmost confidence, feeling assured 
that the Legislature will ultimately concur in the improvement of 
the University and Colleges of Cambridge, and the reform of the 
kindred institution of Eton College ; and that a parliamentary 
Commission will be enabled to exercise that practical control in 
suggesting and guiding measures of internal academical ameliora- 
tion which may render the venerable educational institutions on 
the banks of the Cam and the Thames wortliy of the nineteenth 
, century. 
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Art. VII. — Austria in the Principalities. 

1. ha Politique dc la llusnie et les ProvinevH Danuhiennes. Pai‘ 
le Comte de Piquclniont. PariM IHOl. 

2. IjCs Pnnripautr's Pouviahes. Par M. 1). Poliutineano. l*nris: 

1854. 

8. Question Ecoimniquc des Principfiutcs J>anubieimes. Paris- 
1850. 

K OSSUTcfT lias said, that tho conduct and the policy of certain 
governments and princes ol* late years are utterly inexpli- 
cable, unless on the supposition that it was tlie will and purjiGSc 
of J^rovidence to bring royalty into disrepute. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to contemplate the tortuous, the tricking, the pusillanimous 
course pursued during the last live uv six years by the King of 
Prussia, for example, as well as by abiiost all the subordinate 
mon^'cliH of Germany, without admitting the existence of princely 
fatuity to a degree hitherto unknown in history. Frederic? 
William was, however, considered all exception to his race, wliilst 
the meanness of smaller sovereigns was explained by the circum- 
stance of their being necessarily dragged along in the wake of 
grefster powers, unable, even if willing, to do justice to the people 
,^ija?(fcmselves. ^ 

iv^’^'^here beamed upon Schwarzenburg the conviction, that the 
'majesty and the prestige of the throne must be redeemed by the 
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setting ftside not merely the reigning Emperor, but the anti- 
quated generation altogether, and by elevating a prince of the 
imperial family endowed with all the attractions of youth, vigour, 
spirit, and even romance. The chunge was certainly not ill- 
imagined for the puri>ose of re-awakening and restoring those^ 
sentimonts of personal attaolimeiit to the monarch, which had 
kept Austria., and even so many of its dependent provinces, faitlf- 
ful, bravo, *md enduring throughout the period of Austria s eclipse 
behind tlic star of Napoleon. Such a scheme, however, presup- 
posed high and heroic (pialitios in the young monarch. It re- 
quired in him tlie frankness, thobolilness, tlie straightforwardness 
of the soldier, and dcmmidod tlial the cravings for glory and for 
pride should nt least ho satisfied, if those for freedom and tlie in- 
ternal development of the country were left unfulfilled and dis- 
appointed. 

For a time the attitude of the boy-emperor seemed to corre- 
spond to the expectations entertained of him. Francis Joseph 
imbibed irom Schwarzenbnrg Ids jealousy of Frussia, eager and 
ready to display itself in open war. Tint the Czar, who at fii*st 
encouraged, at last said, “Thus far, and no farther,” to the military 
ardour of the Austrian minister and monarch; and the chivalrous 
Emperor subsided into the satellite' of St. I'ctershurg, and tho 
traiifjuil though jealous ally of Berlin. We know how Schwarz 
ei)])urg was mortified. All have heard that he not only felt but 
gave vent to his impatience of tht» Uussian vassalage. I3ul when 
lie “ died,” and when the important initiative of choosing a prime 
minister fell to the d<icisioii of the young liiiiporor, his choice fell 
upon the mild, the conciliating, the fiexible ^liiol, and not upon 
any statesman of (diaracter and itunpcir fitted to cany out tlie in- 
dependent idijas and aspirations of S(diwai'zeiihnrg. 

The time, and the position in whieli most European govern- 
ments were placed, appeared too ])ro])itious for following up the 
hereditary encroaclimoiits of liussia, nud pushing further its pre- 
tensions audits empire. Wlieii Nicholas observed to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, that tlie views of Austria were identical with his, ho no 
doubt spoke from certitude. The Czar, in his personal interview 
with the young Francis Joseph, soothed his wounded vanity and 
consoled liis grief atnotliaviug been allowed to achieve sword -supre- 
macy in Germany, by pointing out to liim the northern provinces 
of Turkey as a more obvious and glorious prey. And long before 
diplomacy showed any signs at Constantinople of the squabbles 
of the pen leading to those of the sword, Austrian troops begun 
silently to collect upon the Danube and the 8ave, whilst liussian 
divisions mustered on the Pruth. It is impcilksible to consider 
Count Leiningen's mission to Const^intinople. in any other light 
than as undertaken in concert wi^h Eussia,iaud as the forenmner 
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of theMenschikoff demunds. Tlie Emperor Fi*ancis Joseph, through 
Count Leiningen, asked nothing less than the tronsierence of the 
patronage of Montenegro to himself; and that he looked and 
hoped for a refusal of these demands as a convenient pretext for 
advancing his armies simultaneously with those of Rusaa, there 
can now be little doubt. The adroitness of die Porte in ceding 
to Austria, whilst holding a firm front against Russian exigencies, 
separated those powers, phuing them with regard to it in different 
categories. 

We need not recapitulate the w’cll-known events of 1868— die 
coming and going of Menschikoff, and the passage of the Pruth 
in inidsummer by die aiiny-divisions of the Czar. During these 
six months, the sentiments of the court of Vienna had undergone 
a manifest change. The attitude of France and England in re- 
sisting Russian pretensions, and die consetpieut lirmness of the 
Porte in withstanding them, looked calmly but unflincbiiigly even 
to the contingency of war. Austria grew alarmed. To persevere 
in her original project of sharing the provinces of Northeni Turkey 
widi the Oznr, would have exposed her already insecure posses- 
sions in the centre of Europe and beyond the Alps. The 
Emperor and M. Ruol precipitately abandoned, not the under- 
standing, but the co-operation with Russia, and took up die safer 
attitude of arbiter. 

To give to tliis change die greater appearance of sincerity, the 
court and its minister entered once more into connexion with a 
party which had always existed in the political class of Austrians. 
This knot of councillors entertained views older than the century, 
— views which considered Russia, and not any Western Power, as 
the true antagonist and enemy of Austria, and which had depre- 
cated the recurrence to Russian aid for the subjugation of Htin- 
gary, as a remedy more fatal than the disease which it was called 
on to eradicate. This jiarty had the immense weight of Mettei*- 
nich H name. Hie young Emperor once more cuiisulted and 
courted the veteran statesman ; luid it was sedulously whispered 
that, under the guidance of the aged prince, Austria was willing 
to take up a position in antagonism to Russian encroachments, so 
as effectually to check the advance of that power higher up the 
Danube. 

To obtain the same guerdon for the new and apparently liberal 
policy, which Russia had promised it for co-operating in an oppo- 
site sense, was the lirst effort of the Austrian court. It demanded 
of the Porte the permission to occupy Bosnia, in order to prevent 
, tbQ|»e insurrections and ti'ouhles which its own agents had for- 
■'h^rly excited. Met by a peremptory refusal, Austria did not 
^'dbspair of ultimately turning to her advantage her simulated 
agreement^ if not alUwee, with the Western Powers. She co- 
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quetted with the Servians, and put forward, as a feeler, an inten< 
tion to occupy that Principality in case of either intestine com- 
motion or Russian invasion. The Prince and people of Serviti 
replied by an outburst of resentment and defiance. And Austriii 
had the mortification of beholding the armies of Russia in full* 
possession and enjoyment of the Principalities without her having 
acquired even a new position in the way of equivalent (A: 
guarfuitee. 

It was then, wo fenr and believe, insinuated at Vienna, that if 
not the suzerainty, at least the supreme influence over the Dann- 
bian Principalities should bo the price of Austria's frankly en- 
tering into the alliance of the Western Powers. .France was the 
great promoter of this scheme, which was remotely comiected 
with certain roundings and restoration of the territory of the 
old French Empire. liut the minister of a constitutional govern- 
ment like tliat of England, must have shrunk from a spoliation 
of Turkey, almost identical with that wliich liad been con8ider(Ml 
a legitimate cause of war. Austria, however, had the tacit pro- 
mise, and conceived the well-grounded hope, that, bv prudent 
management, she might obtain military possession of tJie Prinei- 
pulitics, tliiu'chy stepping into tlie former prjsitiou of Russia upon 
the Danube. And she hoped by her military force, uunniug con- 
duct, and ambiguous diplomacy, to m.'iintaiii herself in these 
important conquests, by the final couscut and weariness of the 
belligerents. 

H(nvever similar tlic ambition and idciiiical tlie motives of 
the Austrian and Russian courts in thus seeking to protrude tbeir 
armies upon Turkey, it is by no means to be assumed that the 
same spirit animates them. The ambition of Russia is the over- 
flow of arrogance and fanaticism, deeming itself superior to the 
rest of the world, whicli it is called to dominate and jegencrate. 
Tlio ambition of Austihi is rather tlie result ot diffidence and 
weakness, of a fear to he overwhelmed and outflanked and 
surrounded by Russia. Made up piecemeal of odds and ends of 
all populations and races, Austria can never consider her own 
system secure, unless it extend its nature and its influence into 
Germany on one side, into Italy on another, into Sclavonia and 
Dimiibia on a tliird. To bo securely and tranquilly despotic, 
Austria merely requires that one-half of Eui*upe should be bound 
up in the same political swathing-clothes with herself. Herdepmi- 
dencies reach the Rhine, the waters of Sicily, and those of the 
Euxine, and cause her to tremble at every breath of freedom, 
iudependence, or nationality. Two of the greatest countries and 
the noblest races in the world, although neidicr can be said to 
form a nation, the German and the Italian, in then* natural 
aspirations after unity and after common existence, find Austria 
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an ihsuperable bai-, an eternal obstruction. The mingled races 
thus crowded upon the Danube, whether Serb or liouman, find in 
Austria a foe equally hostile to their regeneration. How can the 
, Croats ever become faithful lieges of Austria, if their brethren 
the Serbs enjoy autonomy or independence ? And what is to 
become of the Bouman population of Transylvania and the 
Hukowin, if Wtillachia and Moldavia be allowed even the shadow 
of popular election and representative government ? 

Austrian ambition and encroachment are, therefore, not like 
llussian, the bold greed of a rapacious conqueror, but rather th? 
putting forth the feline fangs of a monster police. Her ministers 
do not indeed conceal this ; in tlieir protocols and state papers 
views of conqtiest are always represented by them as necessitic's 
(»f conservatism. Their lovj and respect for the Otiomiiii 
Government and Empire is franldy avowed to be paid, not to its 
rights or its capacity, but simply to its traditional success in 
keeping down subjeiit populations. Tlic fall of the Turkish 
Empire aftrigbts the West by the opening which it makes for the 
great Empire of the North to advance. This alarms Austria too, 
no doubt, hut by no means in the same ])roportion with tlu' 
awful possihility of •any one or all of the Christian races oi’ 
Turkey setting up for themselves, and oflering the example 
of self-govenimeut and self-development. 

There is nothing more lucau in the politics, or in the written 


politics, of the British Govoriuiicnl, than its complete ac(juiesceiicc 
in these ultra-consenative anxieties of Austi'ia, and the hypo- 
critical adoption of the same fears and the same prejudices. We 
need not ruiiimagjj in the past for an example of this. The 
public prints olier a most striking instance of it in the oiticial 
objurgations which Lord Clarendon thought lit to administer 
to the Sa.xon court. Tliat court is frankly retrogi'ade and 
reactionary, illiberal, unconstitutional, and notoriously at variance 
with the opinions of its people. In the position which ►Saxony 
occupies, the most tempting prey to Pnissia, and only saved from 
absorption by its ancient but now forgotten amity with Austria, 
our English minister might Lave legitimately wturned a Saxon 
minister that he was jeopardizing die* very existence of his 
monarchy by inclining to Bussiau predilections and attachments. 
The British minister employs no such argument. On the 
contrary, he represents the Allies of the present War as actuated 
solely by conservative aims, and insinuates that Bussia is the 
great disturber and revolutionist of the period. To assertions so 
i^e, to arguments so preposterous and absprd, M. Von Benst 
' Very fairly, and Wb think triumphantly, replies, that of the many 
^^missionaries of turbulence and agents of sedition who liave 
visited and traversediSaxony, notone of them was found supplied 
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with Eussian passports, but with those of quite another govern- 
ment or nation. More honest and straightforward reproaches t.o 
Saxony on the part of the British minister might have produced 
an evasive answer, but certainly not so happy and triumphant 
a retort. • 

It is the same hypocritiGal pretence, that England, forsooth, is 
waging a conservative war, which lias induced us to make over the 
rrincipalities of the Danube to Austria s keeping and adminis- 
tration. In obedience to Austrian injunctions, wc kept our armies 
from even approacliing the Frinciptilitics, although at Bucharest 
■wo should have found health, strength, and a friendly population ; 
whilst at Varna tliere was nought but pestilence, barrenness, with 
a sullen and sometimes a treacherous welcome from the inhabitants. 
In the same subservient sjurit wc allowed Oiner Pacha to be first 
forbidden the entrance of the Priiuiipalities, tlien when the tide 
of war brought the Turks forcibly into them we allowed them to 
be clieekcd and obstructed ; and instead of tlie Bussimi armies 
being menaced or occupied on or hehitul tlic I'rutli, we have so 
skilfully and conservatively managed, that every Eussian division 
lias become disposable for the (.V.ar to tniusport and bverwhelm 
us with in the Crimea. I’hat such was aetunlly the case, we have 
the admissiem of a Minister for Eorcign Allairs, who in a speech, 
which attempts to he exculpatory of Austria, spoken on the 16th 
lilt., confirms the faert of the obstruction oflbred to Omer Pacha. 
The plea and excuse is, thnl the Austrian commanders at Bucha- 
rest, and its iiilcrnuncio at Constaiitiiioj)le, were acting in dis- 
obedience and contradiction to the orders aud the views of Uioir 
guvemment — a likely circumstauci* ! 

Our first mistake, or rather our fii’st treifchery tovrards the 
Principalities, was the adoption and admission of that principle 
of the Austrian Government wdiich cousitlers revolutionary parties 
and consdtutiona] ones as itlentical. The next mistake of our 
Goveniraentwas to suppose or to assume that there was an Austrian 
party, distinct from a Eussian one, iu these regions. The truth 
is, the Wallttchs aud Moldavians liave been long subject to 
about a score of families, who kept them slaves as long as they 
were able, and who make the present system of government 
but a convenient cloak for the severest oppression and spoliation. 
These twenty families of Boyards are Eussian or Austrian, which- 
ever power will lend them troops and countenance to maintmii 
their power. And they are Turkish on the some conditions. 
We need no further proof of this surely than the conduct of 
the Austrians since they have occupied the Principalities. 
Their sole care has been to keep in exile alJ, the patriots who 
N^cre in the first instance banished byEussia; whilst they have 
appointedPto audiority and place all the most notorious Eussian 
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agents and partisans, Oantaciizene at their head. Whenever the 
Turkish commissioners at Bucharest objected, an order to over- 
rule thein was obtained from Constantinople, where European 
diplomacy insists that obsequiousness to Austria is to he the 
fii*st rule* of conduct. Nor is it for an instant to be supposed, 
that a Turkish army under Omer Pacha could find in the 
Principalities that support, those supplies, that basis of operation, 
necessary to its advancing with any effect to or beyond tlie 
Pruth, when the Wallachian authorities are neither more nor less 
than the old Kussian agents, the companions of Duhamel, and 
the servants but yesterday of Gortschnkof. 

That something better than this might have been done with the 
Principalities ; that they contain able and eminent men, consti- 
tutionalists but not anarchists, most willing to serve under a 
prince and to allow the territorial aristocracy such rights and infiu- 
cnce as it may fairly demand ; that tlie boons which a govern- 
ment composed of such men held forth to the peasantry in J S4« 
might, if carried out, unite the whole Ihniman population of die 
Principalities in attachment and zeal fo]' the cause of national 
freedom and independence; that the inhabitants of the Princi- 
palities are brave, capable and numerous enough to defend them- 
selves against Bussiiin encroachment, as for centuries they suc- 
ceeded in maintaining virtual independonee and autonomy against 
the Turks in their most palmy days of conquest : all this stands 
forth fully demonstrated by the history of the past, as by a know- 
ledge of the present. 

When small states, such as die Principalities, show themselves 
indomitable ; have like tliem, as a characteristic, an insurmount- 
able hatred of foreign intermixture, or at least of the domestii; 
despotism of strangers, they soon compound with their puissant 
neighbours by accepting tlje nominal superiority of one or other 
of them, "'and of thus purchasing virtual independence at the 
price of a tribute and nominal subjection. This is necessary ut 
a period when might is right; hut in an age like our?^ when 
European states have come to fonn one community, in which 
public opinion and the sense of common rights have sway, surely 
the old system of Suzerainty and subjection ought to pass away. 
States like Wallachia and Moldavia no longer need the^protecdon 
of Turkey to keep out the Bussians, or of lliissia to keep out the 
Turks. The guarantee of an express European treaty would 
suffice for this, or the common law and usage of nations, withoul 
any trwty, might suffice, as it does in die case of Switzerland. 
In fact when Bussin and Austria come forward with a claim to 
protect the Principalities, what they mean is th& wolfs protection 
— to devour; or if there be an idea of protection, it is not against 
foreign aggression, but against domestic progress, thaMdie courts 
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of St. Petersburg or Vienna propose to defend sueli states. 
Such pleas in our age are monstrous. We fully admit that sucli 
countries as the Principalities should not be made the foci oi* 
sedition or propagandism ; but surely this can be secured without 
handing over the country to be trodden down and devoured by 
Austrian armies, and thus entbliug military despots to extend 
their power, their territor>% and theii* empire under the flinjsy 
pretence of keeping order, and of sacrificing to conservatism. 

The pretence of Austria that those countries are or may becomes 
hotbeds of democracy is the merest Iminbug. To all those 
rountriea there is an immense botni to be communicated, a 
great right to be restored — that of individual freedom and pro- 
perty, the destniction of serfage, the abolition of the corvee, with 
tlic consequent concession of portions of land to tbo peasanti'v 
as temants, wJierever they have not wealth enough to purchase 
property in the soil. This is the gr(*at revolution which, once fully 
acliievcd, must quiet for a century at least, if not for ever, thi* 
agricultural population of those regions. When any writer pro* 
poses the establishment of the freedom anil indcpcjidiuice of the 
countries on the tliumbc, not under any suzerainty luit under a 
common federation, the rejoinder usually is, look at (ircece. 
Tliere is a country which lius acquii*ed fre(*dom by European 
interference, but which has not been reiideretl quiet, prosperous, 
or Inqipy. 'Jlicre arc niauy reasons to he assigned for this unsa- 
tisfactory result ; but tbo chief reason certainly is, that the soil ol 
(ii eccc is poor, and tJnit bciire its jicasaiiiry are unable by their in- 
dustry to eunmeipato tliemsclves from the influence of momi^iin 
chiefs, and from the temptation of turning warriors and robbers. 
Hut secure to the Walhu linui or the lUilgayiaii bis farm imd thi* 
enjoyment of a fair portion of its products, and Ave will be bound 
to say that be will neither turn Jbilikar nor communist. Wealth 
will become his object, his family will absorb his cares, and pio- 
sperous industiy Avill crusli evcTv germ of political agitation or 
discord. 

The peace and prosperity of th(i fiTtilc countries of thal. region 
do not lie in liigh political <!onsi derations or arrangements. Wc 
may indulge in profound speculations as to tht\ best mode of 
regenerating the Turkish Empire ; hut, in truth, the question lie« 
in the distriliution of proiicrty in land, in the security of culti- 
vating and enjoying If, in the exemption from arbitrary po\\ er and 
taxation, in tJie absence of serfdom, corvvv, class influence, and 
all those narrow tyraiiuic evils wdiicli render life wortbh'ss, in* 
diistry impossible, »uid render man like one of those wiry flowers 
wliicli root in the crevices of rock or wall, ^ where prolongation 
of the breed or species is more a minwel and an effort than a 
natural and full result. Despotic and overgrown military govcrii- 
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ment in such countries cannot secure this. They may profess 
Christianity, but tlicy do not proclaim eciuolity and freedom. 
And although their nmiics devour tlie riches of the husbundman 
with more regularity and organization than do tlio Pashas and 
tjie Spahis, it is still in the end just the sfune sacrifice of the 
peasant to the soldier and the ]^liceman, and of national pro- 
sjjcrity to state debts, forced loans, and inexorable taxmen. 

3 ’he security and freedom requisite to industry are not so easily 
obtained. If poor coimtrios, hke (Tret'ce, fail of self-deveiopmont 
for want of the materials to be found in the fertility of the soil, 
rich countries fail from an opposite cause — tlio temptation wLicdi 
they offer to rulers and authorities and conquerors to mulct and 
Ijlunder them. This may be doubly intiicied by the powerful 
neighbour who raises tribute, or by the aristocratic and feudal 
chief, who monopolizes tlic soil, leduoos the peasant to serfage, 
and hy so doing cheats himself ns well as the peasant, as h(? gets 
from the earth not a twentieth 2)ariof the produce and the wc'alth 
it might be made to yield. 

There exists no country whose Instory exemjdifies in so striking 
and exemjjlary a manner the strugglcj between tlic lords oi* the 
soil niid its cultivators, as AVallachia and AJoldavia. Thno is no 
country of which the peasantry deserved more or obtaimal less. 
The merit of the lloumau peasmit of the Pnncipnlilies is the. 
courage and the constancy with which for cenUmes he resisted 
and flung off eveiy foreign yoke, submitting to the Siiltim indeed, 
but under cajntuhitions which secured liim liheriy atid iiide])eii- 
dciice. Nevertheless, the Jloyards and clergy reduced the Jiou- 
nian 2)easantry to the state of serfs, against \vhich the* hitter 
rebelled in vain. 'I’lic sixteeutb and seAenteetli centuries were 
marked by a series of agrarian iiisiiiTectiuus and violence. 

Anotlier and a new element then show(‘d itself, peculiar totbi'se 
provinces, otic to he taken into account by 'wljoever would under- 
take 10 regenerate t he (.'hristiun provinces long subject to Turkey. 
This was the Fomiriole c;l(*ment. In most countries, however rude, 
poor, or oppressed, a portion of the lower or middle class Avill be 
iVmnd, desjiite all obstructions, to rise to tlic surface, and thereto 
enter into rivalry witli the dominant aristocracy. This is aecom- 
plished tlirough the ranks of the church in some periods and 
countries, or through the Jiierimdiy of the law as in France, or 
through commerce, or the hoimjvohiic. lli Constantinople the 
Greeks, who acquired vrealth from trade, or from money dealings, 
or firom skilfiil management of* c.crtaiu offices of the state — called 
Fau^iotes from the quarter they inhabit— sought in the quasi- 
independent Principalities of the Danube that position and secu- 
lity which Constantinojile denied them. They hec^ame power- 
ful at Jassy and at Bucharest. They obtained from the Porte 
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tlio Administrative, authority in the provinces, and commenoed a 
struggle with tlie Boyards, or territorial aristocracy, wliich gave 
tlie peasantry labour and chances of emancipation. TJiis straggle 
of chisM lasted during the eighteenth century, in die mid years of 
whicli was occomplislied a law of complete agrarian reform, called 
the Mavrocordato Keform. But later, Boyards and Fanariotes 
combined to nullify by mutual understanding the rights which 
their rivalry had given to the people. Such injustiec and deceit 
])roduced die natural etfei^ts. J'he poasantiy of the Principalities 
<lid not rebel indeed, but they emigrated. The Pojte could obtain 
no tribute — tin; Boyards could not procure the cultivation of their 
Linds. Prince (Gregory Ghikn in Moldavia, took the part of the 
j)(MsantiT, hut liis life became a forfeit to the resentment of die 
]>oyards. 

The last years of the (;entury hrfiught the terrihlo cataKtrojihe 
of the Freiicli Bcvoliition, witli tlie suhsijcjueiit advance of its 
ariiii(*s and ilS princi])Jcs. 'fljc arislocnilie classes all over the 
Avoi’ld, alarmed, abated tlicir demands as projuietors ; but in the 
Danubiau Jbincipalities, as in other parts ol‘ Europe, they at the 
siiiiie time, augmcuied tlieir rapaijity as puhlic authorities and ad- 
ministrators. The peasant was vexed iif) longer so miudi hy tho 
of the lord, a^ hy the extravagant coulrihution wliicli the 
state demanded and (‘tiforced. And in this fiscal, substituted for 
scignorial, jiressure, the Fanariotes took the lead, 'J’hcy exercised 
tlicir iirincely authority under tho favour of llio Porte, with such 
extravagance oT ext onion and fiscal abuse, that the peasants of 
tin,* Pnncipalilies began to look to liussia as their future saviour. 
Tlic insurrecUou of 1821 took jdaee — a p«irt of it agnuiau under 
Vladiminjsco, a part political under Ypsilanti, directed against 
'iKiTiirks, as tlieu upholding the opi»n*sMYe government of the 
coTiiitry. , 

T1i( 3 faithlessness of l’’rance to the great cause of European 
iudejiendence, tlie supiuciiess of England, and the timidity of 
Austria, allowed Jlussia to assume incontestably the highest iu- 
fluenec in the countries un the Danube. And llussiou asccnil- 
nney having lirst absorbed J»e.ssarabiu, originally an integral por- 
tion of Moldavia, proceeded to make rules of government, and 
even of law mid order, for the rest. At first, it was arranged that 
an assembly of the ]|j|||uiiiaus should partake in this work ol‘ or- 
ganization ; hut war ensuing, the Bussuin armies occupied the 
Principalities. General Kisselef became their governor, and the 
liussian Consul, Miiiziaky, sending the llouiuon ai’chhishop as 
a prisoner to the interior of Bu^sia, took his place as J^i’esident 
of the Assembly, and dictated its resolutions. Under such 
nufipiccs was formed tlie constitution, or Organic IMr of 
which limited electoral rights to tlie ^ohl^s, 3000 in number, but 
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caused the majority of the assembly to be elected by the great 
Boyards, whose number did not cscecd seventy. By this consti- 
tution Russia, or its agents, holding in her hand the votes of the 
majority of the assembly, and secure of the attachment of the 
great Boyards, was always able to control the Hospodar in any 
patriotic or independent project. In the same manner, the power 
of* the Hospodars was made use of against any recalcitrant 
Boyards. And, in fact, under this Rule Russia became absolute 
mistress of the country. With respect to its rural lights or 
organization, the Boyards or proprietors retained the power of 
fixing by law or proedamation the amount of rent to be paid by 
the peasant, wliich was of itself a full system of serfage and 
extortion. The Porto, during these years, instead of showing the 
least inclination, or making the smallest effort, to support tlio in- 
dependent men of the Principalities against Russia, issued a 
lirimin so late as ls:i8, propounding tliat the assemblies ofWjilla- 
<iiia and Moldavia, even when in aceord with the princes, were not 
to pass any law, or make any innovation, without having first re- 
ceived the assent amd authorization of tlae C'cuirl of St. Ih'tevs- 
burg amd the Divan of Constantinople. In hue, we may consider 
111 at from JH20 to 1818, Russia was completely mistress of the 
Principalities. And if we are so shockc*(l at liev last seiznri' of 
them, wc ouglit to have bc'gun to sliow at an I'niiier period our 
solicitude for tluir independence. What was the aim of Russia 
during lliesc years of domination may be judged from tlic fact, 
that the Rouinau touguo w'as hanibhed from the colleges, primary 
education su])presscd, amd eve 17 aulvantage proffered to the youth 
of the I’rintipaliticH^ to proceed 1c# Russia for the pui’jioses of 
education. 

The natural conseciucnce of this miiiglud rrffime of Riisbia 
and the Boj^ards ensued in 1848, wlicu a revolution fret*d the 
hands of the Hospodars, broke the* packed assembly by wliicli 
the Rnsdiaii consul governed the state, restored fieedom of elec- 
tion, loosed the hoiids of serlagc^ and jn’oeceded, without violence, 
or anarchy, or disturbance of any kind, to regcuurjite the insti- 
tutions of the country. We wish sincerely, that w e could recount 
that in tlie putting dowm of this most rigliteous and henefieeut 
revolution, none hut Russian bayonets w^ere instrumental. But 
the unfortunate fact is, that it was the Tur]|||^nnd Omer Pacha who 
first anived to stifle* it. And yet the la^ehance for the Turks 
to create a party, and find strength in the Principalities, was to 
have supported the revolution, whicli was achieved as much for 
independence of Russia ns for internal freedom. Omer Pacha, 
however, not only Watered Bucharest to put dowm the revolution, 
but he accompanied this by a gross act of treachery, perpe- 
tnited on the national party. He insinuated at Bucharest, that 
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a deputation of 200 of the principal liberals^ coming to welt'ome 
his jinny, \yould have a good effect both on tlie Turkish and Walla- 
cliian cause. Two hundred patiiots fell into the snare. They 
proceeded to tlje Turkish camp, where they were soon surrounded 
and made prisoners. ])eprived of their chiefs, the patriots of 
13ucliarest could make litdc or no resistance. And to crown his 
treachery, Omer I’acha selected the most eminent of the 200, 
and sent them off as prisoners, to be kept on boiu*d die pontoons 
of the Danube, without roof or covering, even at night, in the 
niontli of November, and at the vitv same time gave his word of 
lionour to Colquhoun, that tlie prisoners were weW treated, 
and would he allowed to go to Austria. We regret to liave to tell 
this tale of flincir Pacha ; hut it is requisite to be known, iii order 
10 (‘xplnin the feelings of the Wtillachiims towards the Porte, and 
the sentiments of the patriots of that comitiy i)ersoiialIy towards 
the 'Furkish oommaiuler. 

'Fhe Porte, in fact, was as innrli the huiiihlc servant. of tho 
lliissiaiis as the Wallachijui and iMohhiviiui Jloyards had been. 
And the Porte signed the Sened of Balta liiman, by which all 
constitutional governance and independeuc:e were ilestroyed in 
the Ibincipalities, and all authority vested in the prince, with a 
senate of some twenty nicmhers nominated ad hoc, of course, by 
Jfussin. By tlie sanu* in*aty, Bussia established a right to occupy 
the Principalities with her armies upnn the most trivial grounds, 
lUid, as usual, uiidev the preUmce of maintaining order. We 
relu(jtaiitly confess, that by Europt^’s silent acquiescence in the 
arraiigenicnt of Balta I Jiiiaii, Kitssia Jiad some right to consider 
that the J^orle. and the other great powers had vntually ahaii- 
doued tluj Priiicipalitie'^ to her. Decidedly it was tho stipula- 
tions of Balta Liman that, led to the Biissian advance of last 
year, as well as U) all the complicaiions and to tl^e war which 
has cnsuetl. 

An important part of the political history of tho l^rincipalities 
is an a(*.eount of tlieir monasteries and their conventual property; 
the more important, as here is to he found tho key of some of 
the extraordinary demands of jMensehikoff. When the Faiiariolt*s 
became masters and rulers of the Principalities in the eighteenth 
century, ime of their maucruvres was to oust the niouks of 
.liouinaii origin froui(lthe convents, in order to people them with 
Greek monks from the fraternities of Mount Athos; as it is from 
tlicsc monks that the upper clergy aud prelates are taken, tlie 
Boumau ecclesiastics were disinherited, and Greek put in their 
stea^. The Wallachs considered tliese monks as inti'uders, and the 
circumstimce increased the natural desire of Hhe age for secular- 
izing the convents. This was effected. The first act of Bussia 
was to restore the couvonts to the Greek* monks, tmd die landed 
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property to the conveutH, ho as to establish this large clerical colony 
ill the Ihincipalities as so many agents anti instruments of Ru^ia. 
There arc sovcnty-niiic (Treek monasteries in Wallachiu, ami 
tvfenty-two in Moltlavia, all of great "^^ealth ; many of them having 
the greater 2 >art of their revenues devoted to the Holy Places at 
Jenisuleiii. The wish of every patriot in the Principalities would 
he* to sweep away tliese Greek convents ; the Ruiimau population 
of the country looking upon the Greek and Greco-Kussian church 
jiH s{ hismatic. One part of the !Mcnscliikoff dcinunds went to es- 
' tahlish the permauenct' of such monasteries and churches, kept 
and pco|iod for pnrely Russian uses, and inhnhited by monks 
who are strangers to even the languaj^e of the country. 

Had the Porte, or the allies of the J^)rte, had for their aim, in 
their treatment of tlu' Principalities, the removal, or destruc- 
tion in them, of the Russian agents and faction, their lirst mea- 
sure should have been to do what has heem done in Greec'e — to 
restore to power the liberal and coiisiiimional party, to give them 
a free asscmhly, and to abolish the Organic Rule, along with all 
other Russiiyi institutions. If instead of Stir Roy, the Pfospodar 
whom Lord Stratford recomnicnded had been appointed, the adnii- 
iiistrative ns well as the monastic agents of Hnssni wonld have been 
cleared from the soil. I'he ITincip.ilitie^, as the seat of war, or 
its granary, abounding lioib in soldiers and resources, would by 
this lime liave been a garrison, a fottress, or a jilavc (Varmea^ not 
merely agaiint the future eneroaehnienls of liiishin, but would 
have rendered it impossible for that ijower to have left J^essarabia 
witliont anriies and wdtliont defence. 

There were. J 0,000. soldiers of tlu* Waliacliiaii and Moldavian 
army, disciplined ajid armed. What tlicir spirit was, is suUicieutly 
shown by their positive refusal to join or march with the 
Russians, even wla'ii siiiTomided and cocrct'd by Unssiaii armies. 
To these 10,000, add Li.OtiO men who liad already served, but 
who wanted arms. Thus, besides tlu* frontier coips and tlie 
irregular cavalry, the. rrincipalities could have put in line, armed 
and Hupported, a body of men as numerous as tlie Tlritisb nnny 
in tliose regions, and animated with a sjiiiit as decidedly anti- 
Russian as w'e are ourself ch. If the Greek race was oiijiosed to 
our views, and tlu! Slavonic tribes doubtful, we could have at least* 
depended upon the Roumans Rut with II culpable ignorance , 
or negligence, we eoiifoundcd the Rouinan with the Slavon, and 
handed over to the Austrian commandants and police oUicers, 
live millions of the only population in the east of Europe, which 
was prepared to welcome us us liberators, and to vow to us eternal 
gratitude and defencA for the recovery of tlioir rights. 

Such allies as these, possessed of the most fertile country in tlu* 
cast, and making no demand oth^*r tlinu to he ruled by a native 
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priudt*, under tlieir old capitulations witli the Torte, we refused 
even to know or recognise. Austria had cast upon them a look 
of gi*eed. Austria, which counts five millions of Boumans 
within her o\wi territories, could not tolerate the idea of th^ 
original Boumtius in tlieir hereditary provinces being independent 
and free, k’rench statesmen entertain the foolish, superficial 
oirinion, lliat Austria might he allowed to extend her empire ov8r 
the Principalities, as an indii(;emeut to the future cession of 
certain piwiiices in the west. Marslnil St. Amaud was all for 
inaknig wni* in concert witli Austria, and saw not how it was 
t(» he waged without. Kiiglaud, yielding to thesd views, 
nhaiidoiied tlie WalLiclis. Austria w’as not only allowed hut 
aided to conclude a treaty witli tJie Porte for military occupation 
of the l^riiicipalitit's- 

As the court of -Vienna coiicluded this treaty with a great 
flourisli (d*trniiipets against Russia, it wiw iinivorsiillv considered, 
just as the treaty <*oiicludc*d tlic oilier day now is, as a first step 
towards tieUuil hostilities. However, the Austrians t(»()k care not 
advance, miiii iissured tliat lh(‘ Riisj-itins Lad ^withdrawn. 
And w)t(>n tin onshiuglit oi’ the Turks across the 1 itiuuhe compelled 
the Russians to turn rouiul and pause in tlieirvetreat, the Austi'iau 
(h)urt instantly suspended its geiicrttrs a(l\anee. The result 
Avas, that the Turks hrst Ibrretl (heir Avay into Riieharest, and in- 
stalleil their commissaiy,l)erore an Anstijau coips amis in motion. 
The Turks and Lord Strjitford, noA\ aAvavt* of the necessity of 
supporting the patriotic party in Walhu-liia, sent liberal and 
congenial m(*n to rejtlaee the old Russian agents. Rut the 
Austrian Consul AA^as too poAverfiil, and he.re-iiistnlled the old 
sniatovH ad hoc, and insisted on Imnging hack Stir Bey, the 
old yospodar, nominated origiinilly hy Russia, to resume the 
gove.’ument. • 

Austria's deterniination to restore Stir Bey to the priueedom 
of Wallachia, ought to liavt* opened the eyes of Prance and 
England to the fad, that Austria meditated no hostility to Russia, 
In fact, Stir Bey was not lung but a Russian. Stir Bey, llospodar 
of Wallachin, was fullv and oflicially iiifonned as early as 
Koa ember. iSuti, of the intention of the Russians to occujiy the 
Prineipalities. M. Poiij ado. the Irentdi consul at Bucharest, lias 
prooJ' tliat the Prince Stir Bey Avas so informed ; hut he made no 
comniuuicatiou either to the Porte, or to the representatives 
of the VVcsteni l^owers. Early in June, 1H5;1, the Prince received 
tlie same iutelligtmce from the Russian consul, hut he preserved 
tlio same silence. When the Russians erosst^d the Pnith, Prince 
Stir Bey was Avarued hy the consuls to put liimself at the head 
of tlic armed force of liis proAunees, and retire with it to the camp 
of Oincr Pacha, lie pnderred^ delivering up his little army to 
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the Russians, to be subsequently disarnied by them.* The 
Porte ordered Stir Bey to ■wididraw. Ho refused, and when be 
did finally,- and for form’s sake withdraw, it was to Vienna he went, 
fiot to Constantinople. In order to mark beyond mistake what 
masters he served. Prince Stir Bey demanded and received from 
the Russians n sum of money quarterly, to enable him to live 
eteditably at Vienna, 

Such was the Prince, whose re-introduction by the Austrians, 
with the sanction of the l^ivan, raised a tumult in Buchni-est. 
The Turkish comimmdant, an Englishman, declared he would 
not be * answerable for tlie pcac^e of the town, if the Russian 
agents at Bucharest persisted in their intention of making 
a public demonstration in Stir Bey's honour. Mussar Pacha (Sir 
Stephen Lakeman) declared that this would infallibly lead to 
a counter-demonstration, and consequent disturbance. For this 
he has been denounced by the Austrian commandant, Ooronini, 
as a Cromwell, and liis letter impugning Stir Bey was styled 
a regicide aet by the learned C’oiml. 

No sooner had the Austiians succeeded in re-entlironing their 
prince, than they set to w^rk tq disgust Orrier Pachti and get rid 
of his troops. He was first enjoined to dismiss all his foreign ufii- 
ters, even his aides-de-camp. He was tlien told tliat he could keep 
but a limited number of men in Bucharest, and when he met this 
hy an olier to march them to the Bessarabian frontier, tlie 
Austrians represented that lie would obstruct c.veryehanoe of pence, 
4iTid probably lead to Russian j-(*prisa]s wbicli the Austrians were 
not in force to resist. Twi<^e did the Turkish crmimander obtain tlie 
sanction of the to advance. Twice (jeneralCoronini obtained 
at Constantinople the rescinding of that sanction, until Omer 
Pacha; perceiving that lie was tiilled with, that the Austrians 
were deteiTfiincd that he should not prosecute the 'war? and that 
tlie Allied Powers wore neither strenuous nor serious in preserving 
even fair play and open ground for the advance of his onny, gave 
up all effort in despair, removed his chief force to Ealarash, and, 
with the resignation of a genuine Turk, loft the gallant 50,000 
or 00,000 allied soldiers to oppose unaided the whole force of 
the Russian Empii'c in the Crimea. Omer Pacha complained of 
the neglect of tlie Allies, and foretold that, before the end of this very 
campaign, they would need liim. ]5ut the French pointed to the 
advance of the Austrian armies, and declared them sufficient not 
only to protect the Principalities, but to keep the large Rusaiou 
divisions occupied upon the Prtitli. 

* A letter from Sobastopol iu The IlltLdmttd Loudw Netoi^ whose cor- 
respondent knows Rbuman and Wallachian, save, that - he was ^dressed by 
many of the wounded Russian soldiers in Waliachion, which proves the use 
Ahat has been made of at least some of JStir fiey's troops. 
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Wliilst tbe Allies were steaming to EupatOria, and the Turks 
compelled to remain tranquil at Xalariisch, the .Austrians were 
making themselves comfortuhle in the Principalities. The Bussiiins 
in their occupation levied die usual taxes, and increased them by; 
one-fifth. In the last occupation, however, diey pretended diat die 
iU’iny, being on a war-foodng, must have the increased pay al- 
lotted to them, and the Princiiialilies were called to jiay this, ih 
the jiroportion of 30 niillious of piastres for Wallachia, and 12 
for Moldavia. The Austiians have not yet demanded money, 
but thcY have ti’eated die Principalities as they do their own 
provinces — dial is, (piartcrod their soldiers on the inhabitants, 
giving dieir soldiers merely a ration of broad and a little meat, 
and obliging the inhabitants to'liniiish allotlier wants, vegetables 
and fire included. Each Austrian soldier, fVir example, must 
have his bed aud bbuikcts, although the Wallachicatis themselves 
seldom or never indulge in such luxuries ; thus t he very outlay 
for lodging an Austrian soldier was a serious tax. Moreover it 
liashccn ord(U*ed, diatwlKMicvor the Austrian ciuiimissarics shall fail 
in supplying bread and meat, die iiiluihitaiits are bound to make 
np the defieiciKiv. Tii other words, wlieii winter renders the 
roads impassabh* aud supplies scant, the Wallacliians must lodgcv 
feed, and i»ay the Austrian army, the sohbers of which are stretched 
on their bods, while liussians, French, and English are fighting 
and starving together in the Crimea. 

'riius has our miserahlc policy sacrificed four millions of our 
most natural aud sincere adherents on the very frontier ol Russia, 
and at the seat of WMir, — sacriliced them for llie sake of an Aus- 
trian alliance, which, far from bringing ns aid, .lias, on the contnuy, 
by its attitude and its known iiiteiitious, given every facility to 
ilie eiiem\, aud lias been worth to it iii fact the aid of several 
corj)'* d* arnif'C. I’hc Slavonic race, especially of Seyvia, seeing 
this — they wdio abhor Austrian invasion and supremacy for more 
than even Russian — necessarily conclude that, far from aiding any 
people subject or semi -subject t.o the Turks to obtain independ- 
ence, or fling off the Russian yoke, w e liavo on the contrary come 
to strengthen and extend die subjugation of the Christians in 
Turkey to the Christian despots of the north. The name of 
France, England, or of their alliance, has become a by-word for 
deception, and is as much detested in Bulgaria and Boumelia as 
it is in Greece and as it is beginning to be in the Principalities. 
Whilst throwing away tliese friends and diese chances, wdiilst 
alienating and destroying every native aid and native element for 
the regeneration of I'urkey in Europe, whilst at the same time we 
are allowing the Turks to be nullified, to disgrace themselves by 
cowardice in the Ch*imca and by supinoness on the Danube, as 
well as by incapacity at Oonsiantinople, m keep demanding gua- 
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ronteeH for the future defence and independence of these regions. 
Guarantees ! where are tliey to be found ? Is it in making over 
tlie PiinciptilitieH to Austi'in, and adding four millions more of 
cjhscou tented and op])ressed ' subjects > to tlie already disloyal, 
mutinous, impoverished, and aniu'ohi/ed millions previously 
beneath its sway? Austria, from its very instinct, adopts tlie 
fiussiiui i)arty «uid agents in Wallnehia, as the only instruments 
of its own rule. And wliat can this point to hut a future com- 
promise between Austria and liussia, hetwoen whom iho 
Principalities must thus be shared, to tlie exclusive profit 
finally of Russia, which is at least a stable and progi-ossive empire, 
whilst that of Austna can never he other than what it is — a tem- 
porary }»iece of pateliwork? Seeding guarantees in Austria, is 
building on the quicksand or sowing the whirlwind. 

We imagine, at least good folks on the Exchange imagine, tlait 
we have at last obviated all the sli(»rtcoriiiii;^s, and put an eiul to 
all the tergiversation.-^, of Austria b\ a new treaty. What, hotv- 
ever, is it but the ivjiroduetion anti re])elition of a treaty signed 
last autunin ? lu that tr(‘aty Aiistriti bound heiself to assume 
the offensive, unle.ss Russia evacuated the Priiieipalities. Aus- 
tria, said Lord .lolin Jiussell, stipuicted t(» drivi* the Russians out 
of \Vnlhu‘liia and Moldavia. Anil a cheer rcsjionded t.o the vaunt 
of a credulous minister in behalf of a, tvi'aeheroiis ally. Rut the 
oonvciitiou Avas only signed liccaiise Austiia well knew the Rus- 
sians were et aeiiating tlie J^rineqialities. And now we have another 
treaty signifying that if Russia. dot*s not offer ai’ceptable l(*rms, 
the throe Poweis will join council together in (U'dcr to take steps 
to arrive at the old conclusion. What is tins 1ml a ri’pctition of 
the old deception, a reassertion with dat(^s and civcimistanecs of 
what ha sheen asserted andprcti'iidcd all along? Austria is todideiiil 
the t*riu(iipiilitics, and to allow the 'furks to carry ou their military 
operations ihro ugh them. What was the need of such a treaty 
in Jlecember, unless to ])ro\e that Austria, did U]> to that .iierual 
counteract and utterly prevent the u<‘riv(* operati*»ns of tin* Turks? 
We know not w'hat has la come of Oiiier Pacha’s arinyTn that 
time. J’bere being a]>parently no demand foi- that army, supplies 
have of course been jirovided to it sjiaringly, if at all. It might 
have fed on the Principalities, or consumed the tribute due to 
Turkey ou the spot Rut no — this favour was reseiwtid for Aus- 
tria. The Arnaout.-* have no doubt long since returned homo ; 
the Bashi Bazouks iiave been dismissed ; ancl with what force 
Omer Paclm can now take the field, may be judged from the fact 
that Austria permits it. 

^ do not want to cast any reflection upon the gallant mea 
of invading the Crimea. Althougli, if what Iiord Clarendon 
in the House of Lords on the Jl ruh of l)ecember be correct, and 
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that we rej(»cted Austrian co-operation on the Pnith, to act inde- 
pendently of it in th#Oriniea, the hardships and losses of that ex- 
pedition are to bo charged upon our generals and tninisters, more 
than upon the Austrian, The desl-ruction of the fleet and great, 
arsenal of Russia was an ohJ(?(‘twc]l worthy of at first employing 
our anus. But we should at the same time hem-m mind, that the 
Crimea, even if conquered, opens no way to the vulnerable part*? 
of Russia. Its loss would no doubt be a inortiflcatiou to the 
(^zar; but beyond Perckop extends the vast region of tlie steppes, 
where there is nothing ti» attain, to e.oiiqiier, or to hold. All 
must reciolleet Haxtljausen^s division of Itussia into the iiortheni, 
the central, and tht‘ southern regions. The central region he 
ivpresenis as eonceiitrating the life, weultJj, and strength of the 
empire. This can bo only nieiiaeed tlirough JMohhuia; or, in 
other words, by a \var for which the PrimM])aljties jirescnt the 
sole basis of operations. But they should bo th(‘ basis of opera- 
tion for 'J'urhs, IVeneli, and Bnglish, not for Austrians, who 
have the IhikoAvin and (iallieiii to o]»eral(' from, niid wJio are de- 
vouring by aiitioipati('n the ri'soiirces of the IVineipalijies, vdiieli 
miglil have been left ii\ailuble for the next eampaign. 

But such (I war, it may ]h‘ urg«Ml, is inijK^ssibh*, if Austria 
prove adverse. Ts\» doubt. But tliere is no f(“ir of Austria being 
udverso. The fear is— iier timidity, hi*r backwardness, her iieu- 
ti'ality, her promises to advance, and her ivluetaiice to assume 
the olleiisive. Hut slu* lias everything tt> gain Jrom Russia being 
dri\ en back from the J>anube. Ausiria gains not only her in- 
erea^ed olmiiees for inasti'rlug the Priiieiiaililies, but Russia being 
(UK " slmt out from llie 1 )ufiube. tlie supnuii.uT and influence owr 
the non h- west of Turkey, HoMiia, and Servia can no longer bo 
^ untested by Russia, anil falls uiidisj^uicri to Austria. We have 
no iici^d, llierefore, of silently bribing the court of Vieiiua with 
the JViueipiilities in order to maki* Jier a party to the war. Let 
ns show her that we are desirous and able to (uiish Russia, nud 
w'e shall assuredly Inno Austrian aid in ueeomplisliing it. 

The war-party seems to ha\o gained ground in Austria, not - 
Avithslanding all tin* ])roof wo have of olivStinate timiditv on the 
part of if. JhioL 1 1 is not. merely tlie disciples of Metternich who 
HOW’’ cxc.laim against tin* arrogance and ambition of Russia, but 
even such men as (kmiit iiquelmont have diseoverod that war 
itself is preferable to a possession of the Ihinoipalitics by Russia. 
Transylvania, according to the Count, is tlie great fortress of the 
Banuhian countries; whoever possesses it, must possess them; 
so that for Russia to protend to seize ami occiijiy Wallnchia, is 
for her to announce in idain tonns that she must have Transyl- 
vania one day or otlier. VVe may admit tlie reasoning of Count 
Piquelmont, as far us it denounces Russiamcoiiquest as menacing 
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and intolerant; but we ciumot admit purely strategic reasons for 
grasping a country, completely independe^ in history, in race, 
and in position. The Principalities nre formed by nature to 
;3upply distant countries with grain. They may be made tlio em- 
porium for supplying the gi'onaries of the West, the mere deve- 
lopment of the trade with them would virtually open the Black 
Sea, and secure its independence ; and we can no more admit the 
Austrian than the Hussion claim, nor allow the right to dominate 
from strategic motives more than the right to protect and to 
absorb from religious ones. 

There is one portion of Count Fiquelmonts book which 
strongly commands the attention of the peace-party in this 
country. The Count, a very (jompeteut authority, declares, that 
if the war <*ontinues, one of its eflbcts will be to emancipate tlie 
serfs in tlint angle of Europe. All those boons, destructive of 
serfage, which were given to the Hungarians by the revolution, 
aii(] which the Austrian government did not dure to abrogate, 
will be irrevocably secured by the continuance of the war. 
Moreover, ^adds Count Eiquelinont, the serfs of llussia will be 
equally benefited. For the law of Itussia declares, that (‘V(?ry 
man who has soiTcd ns a soldi(»i ceases to be a serf. Should 
the war continue several campaigns, the Cziir will be obliged to 
call to arms all the rising generation of serfs ; and all the sur- 
vivors will be able to return to their native > alleys to demand 
lands — not as serfs, but as freemen. War, no doubt, bus 
its horrors ; but, for all that, war is not without its civilizing 
influences. War gives great value to man ; above all, to llio 
agricultural peasaiU. It was found* impossible, ('Vt*n in the 
middle agt's, to summon him to wiu*, and to put arms into his 
hands, without at the same time raising him from a degraded 
state. Tluj gradual abolition of serfage in tlic West was due, 
centuries ago, in a great measure to the operation of war; and 
we now see the same cause producing the sjinio eftects in tlie East. 
We by no means wish to come forward as piurtisans of war ; but 
still we would rccoiiimeiid tlie assertions of M . do Eiquelihont, 
as to the probable iufliicuce of the present war, to the attention 
of such philanthropists as Mr. Sturge. 

It is too late however now to impugn or to defend the commence- 
ment of the war, its follies, or its imprudence. We have undertaken 
it, and must look to the securing of some results compensatory of 
its bloodshed, its suffering, and its waste. To humble llussia," and 
reduce its ambition within such proportions as are compatible with 
the balance of iiower and tlie freedom of Europe, is no doiSl)t the 
great aim. But it*would he dearly purchased by the aggrandise- 
ment of Austria, or by finally trusting to Austria to guarantee the 
independence of the iiputli-east of Europe. That independence 
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can only be obtained by tlio establishment of the countries uiul 
the races which are now unibrtunately so divided and inter- 
mingled, that to render them a compact state is a problem diffi- 
cult to be solved. To make them over to absolute power, and 
to either an old or a new master, would merely adjourn the* 
question. The Turkish sway in Euroi)o cjuinot bo eternal. Wliat- 
cver, therefore, is done, let at least the seeds he sown over these 
countries self-sufficing to their existence, their tranquillity, and 
their government. Rouman, Serb, and Greek peoj)!© these re- 
gions ; and the great characteristic of each is, not to tolerate the 
domination of the other. Italian and Swiss are in the same pre- 
dicament ; and this is the reason wdiy they are enslaved to one 
of the retrograde or barbarian powers of Europe, such as Tiirk(‘\ 
or Russia, when the most enlightened are thei'c present by their 
armies and representatives, ready to watch and advise, to ginml 
and guarantee. A federation is alone possible in these regions. 
-Hut indepeiulent states must lij*st be formed as tlie elements of tiie 
future federation. The two llounian Prineipalitieh are well fitted 
to form or to furnish two great foundations, ainl Servia is already 
constituted as a third ; hut Austrian prejudice aud tyrmmy will 
he even more oppos(*d to such a scheme than Russian anihition. 
France, wc fear, would h(^ iiidittiTeut. in the matter. All, there- 
fore, depends upon English stat(*snien, and upon tlio force and de- 
termination with which they urge a free and Uheral settlement ; 
not bocanstJ it is liberal, hut because sueli alone can liavc per- 
manence and force. 
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{The Articles on British and Foreign Contemporary Literature^ which 
have formed a new feature in *^The WestminsierBeoieio^* since the com- 
9nenceimmt of the New Series, having met with general commendation, it 
has hem resolved to give still greater value to this department of the work 
hy adopting a smaller-sized type, so as to comprehend a larger amount of 
matter, and by fusing together the several arfietes on the Contemporary 
Literature of Fngl and, America, Germany^ and France for the purpose 
of reclassifying the hooks reviewed ACCOituiNif to the kubjecth 
wiuciT THEY THE AT. Li future, therefore, the Sections will he headed 
somewhat as follows ; — Theology and Philosophy; Sociology and Politics; 
Science; Classics and Philology; History, Biography, Voyages and 
Travels; Belles Left res; Art, By this mvihod a much larger con- 
lintwus space will he obtained for reviewing in eneh department a helee- 
tioH of the new works as they appear in Great Britain^ America, and 
on the Continent; and ample scope ttehiy thus afforded, it is now in- 
tended hy a careful analysis and grouping of eafk quart ePs product ions 
at on>ce 'lo exhibit the cJuiract eristics of the individual works reviewed, 
and to su2)ply a connected and comparative History of Contemporary 
Literature.^ 

THEOLOGY AND PKniOSOPlIY. 

T he diversity of religious tliought in ovu* age Inis been ofti*n remarked. 

In this swctilum multiforme not oidy are all tlie old types oi* 
all the former c])oelis lioing reproduced, hut lin y eo-exist sidehy side iu 
an uiieoinfortahly negative state of im]>otent aiiti])atliy. There is inneli 
dissolution of opinion, no fruitful ferinentatioii of thought. A let*l)l('. 
polemie is iiieessant ; )io pju'ty has the resoureos lor a stnniuous eani- 
paigu. or a jiitelied battle. This is not the conse(|uenee of isolation, 
l>ut of thcireverse. Each of these religious and philosophical eri‘eds 
is so far allected hy umtiial proximity as to deaden each other’s force. 
Each weakens its neiglihour mthout strengthening itself. The j)ress 
and the spread of education act just enough on our traditional 
opinions to shake our laitli in them, without leading us on to try to 
substitute anything ht*.tter for them. Oeneral cultivation thus operates 
on inherited or imbibed faiths, without destroying them. It goes far 
enough to check much of the mischief of exclusive sects anathema- 
tizing each other; it has not advanced so far as to purge the sects 
of their histoiffijal petiuliarities, and to ba.se religion on ideas purely' 
spiritual. SucH an age may develop a great ])olitical system of ^lera- 
tion, hut must he barren of philosophical systems. All the ntmo- 
miuations occupy at this moment a peculiarly critical position. They 
eannoliQigjjtl/^ack except by a general rcla])se of Europe into baftarism. 
Ther 'Qiip" 'step forward is to selt-anuihilation, as septs. Sectarian 
lij^ei|i¥^t|iire is the expression of this situation. It is bound to reassert 
formulae, but it would fain do so in the undertoned and apolo- 
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way of men who do not wish to awaken empliatic contradiction. 
Such a situation is one to which a philosophical temper, oi' course, 
will not submit. But the minds of sufficient strength and leisure to 
force their own unassisted way into the higher regions of living faith, 
which conceives its object in a mode consistent with its other know-' 
ledge, are, of necessity, rare. From this class, however, in their various 
stages of struggle for light, proceed the most noticeable books on 
religious subjects. The remainder of the thcolc^y of the day comes 
from the s(;cts, and is either the mere talk of men of no insight, and 
who attach no particular meaning to the words they use, or the 
atteni])ts of bettor men, intelligent, but nr)t ])bi]oso])hieal, to expound 
the stereotyped view in what they innigine to l)e tJio dialect of 
])bilosophy. 

Of this last class wo have a tivourable specimen in Mr. Foote’s 
“ As])ects of Clmstianity.”^ This is his ojDcning j)aragraph : — 

“It is of grent impoHanoo to cntci tain vide and cninprfliciisixo A’icws of 
din'll iauity. Almost all errors have arisen from taking partial views of it; 
and perhaps tho best way of count eraef iiig Ihesc partial views, is not by at- 
tacking them directly and SC] Kirn I ely, hut hx bringing llieiii into harriionious 
combiiiatiou, and shoving that there is really no eoutraihetinn between them. 
Tlierc is a grcjiter or less amount of Inith iii each of llieni, but not the whole 
trill h. They ari’ but half-1 lullis, at licsl ; some of them only mere fractions of 
the. Irutli, which liaie seized Jioldof the mind, tot lie exelnsioii of other portions 
and !i‘'peets (it it; and it apjiears 1o im*, lhal h(‘ would confer the greatest 
benelit on our cumbrous (Jhristianily who, gatlu'riiig llu*se seailered and frag- 
meulary eon cc])tious logel her into one grand Avhole, v o aid present it to the 
eouteiujilatioii of men in all its dimeusious and ])roporlioiis.” 

From such an opening, from one who can spt‘alv (j). 74) of “ each 
new unfolding of Christianity, each new devtlo] uncut which the piet^r 
or the genius of man, or the history of the elmreh and the world may 
bring to view,” — who detincs sane! ilicat ion ‘‘a nioral culture,” — we 
might have ex])ected much more frcetlum than we llnd. We lind this 
laiuruagc coupled with a Ibrnuil reproiluction of the phrases of the 
eviingolieal school — “tho freeness and siinidieity of the Gospel,” 
“legalism,” “ frco-grace,” the “.-tudy of the Biblo,” Aiicf when Ave 
come to ask the iilace in religion Avbich belongs to the understanding, 
Ave are told that (p. 12), “a religion devoid of IniAlvctiialUm is w'anting iu 
depth and pci'manenc'e. Jt is a lliekering light that often leads astray, 
and iu an age such as this, Avhen error in every form is abroad, it 
seems csjiecially necessary that we should aim at being intelligent 
Christians,” Ac. Alter this mive avoAval, we prepare ourselves for 
beiug told to get up J^sdey, that we may he “able to give a 
reason,” &c. 

In passing from Mr. Foote to Henry W. Crosskey,- we })ass from a 
pulpit “ iiitellectualism” to the regions of philosophy. Not that the 


^ Ch^tianity viewed in some of its Leading AspeotB." By the Key. A. L. It. 
Foote. Author of '' Incidents iu the Life of our Saviour. ” Fdinbuigh: Edmonston 
and Douglas. 1854. 

* * * A Defence of Keligiou. ” By Heniy W. Crosskey. London : J ohn Chapman. 
1854. 
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“ Defence of Beligion” is a philosophical argument ; it is an oration, a 
.pleading in rather impassioned langoi^. When it argues, it foils ; 
e. y., the attempt to argue the objective existence of God from the 

inward ex^jerience’* of man. The rhetoric of this appeal is true— it 
* tells; the logic is bad. It will require a much stronger hand than 
Mr. Orosskey’s to build the bridge over the gulf between tliought and 
existence, which has yawned beibro us ever since Locke overthrew 
Descartes’ celebrated d priori argument for the being of a God. But 
that fundamental truth once established or accepted by the soul, Mr. 
Crosskoy’s exhortations are rightly aimed towards assisting its grasp 
and assimilation. He realizes, though he pannot prove. Indeed, this 
warmth of sentiment is characteristic of the best writcia of the school 
to which Mr. Crosskey belongs. It is the element we so much desiderate 
in the best school of German theology. Even the school of Schleier- 
machcr rather spoke of piety than had unction. Even in the historical 
and critical writers, where we have no right to require the subject, we 
arc conscious of a want of the sentiment, and ai'e reminded tlmt tlu; 
relations of man to God have been a subject of study to the writer, 
but not of personal experience. It is a theology, but not a religion. 
Pure theism, a belief in God unciicumbored by a miscellaneous accu- 
mulation qf dogmatical and liistorical crodenda, is set before us by Mr. 
Crosskey, as a faith by which man may rejoicingly live and btq>efully 
die. 

^ ** The religious mau rccogniscai the moral law ns the will of a Pathcr ho li\ rs 

with and loves. He feels a joy beyond .'ill joys, in the fact tliat it is not a i 
absiraol law, but a living Fatlicr, his niornl niilurc. calls on liiiii to serve and 
<»bcy.” (p. 9.) ‘'Tlic believer in immortality can, with hope and confidence of 
ultimate success, widen the ground ]ilan of cxistemu?. iVith cleniity b( fore 
hiiii, the loltiest character is joyfully aspired to, ami the diviuest virtues are. 
Lopciidly sought.” (p. 2i.) “ There is a stage in the hisb)r.v of every deeply 

devotional spirit when, it rises from the faitli in hearsay and tradition into li\ mg 
coiutnuiiion with tluj living God. In a thousand religious biographies is the 
day noted,— often as the day of the ‘new birth,’ the day of jnstilicatioii.tliedav 
of 'receiving assurance,’— when the spirit is freed from bondage, and difficulty, 
and doubt, by tbo full apprehension oi the glorious words, ‘ 1 Will arise and go 
to my Father.’ ” (p. 9.) . 

From the practical employment of this faith in the inward ex- 
periences to the use of them as an evidence of extenial truth, the stej) 
is a natural, but a very great one. We must remark a growing 
tendency to take up this ground. Exegesis, and the exercise of a sound 
historical criticism, cannot exist in this country in the presence of n 
forbidding dogma which denies them access to the Christian literature 
of the first age. ^ TTierc are rather more signs of life on the side of the 
■ philosophji^ 01 religion. There is in this direction an increasing recur- 
rence to psychology, — a very popular and ill-studied psychology indeed, 
but still indicating a disposition to look towards the facts of human 
^^ipre, rather than to tne letter of the book. We hear less and less 
historical ^idence” and the “ argmneut from design,” of Palcy 
i Bridgewater Treatises. And it so happens that this inner 

$ijdpK}ction IB just the one direction in which opinion in this country is 
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most easily moved. There is an impenetrable barrier of Protestant 
orthodoxy which prohibits historical criticism as soon as it essays to 
pass the schoolboy limits of the confirmation from heathen authors.” 
But the “inward witness” has, from the Reformation downwards, been 
always more or less accredited among us. Some sects htve eveir 
exal^ it to a level with Scripture, and though the more rational 
sects, as, e. y., the evangelical party in the Church of Englan^ have 
subordinated it to “Scripture,” they have at least kept open this .boot 
of human nature. They have indeed toi*tured, misread, and disguised 
it in every' way,' but they have saved it from being overlaid by the 
superstition of The Book. If not a favoured, it is, at least, a recognised 
province of religion. And now, from the most opposite quarters, we 
see attention turned to the soul and its experiences. Not only a 
direct disciple of Schleicrmachcr,*like J. JD. Morcll, but Mr. Crosskey 
and F. W. Newman meet here. And now, from the heart of that 
party which has been distinguished as ])utting forward the creeds as 
pre-eminently the standard of divine truth, eomes an appeal from 
dogma to conscience. “ The Teaching of the Tyjjes,”® by Mr. Aitken, 
a cleigymau of the Establishment, is the only written evidence we have 
fallen in with of a movement which has excited sonic attention. Here 
the doctrine of conversion to ( xod is associated, in a way which has not 
been very usual, with the s^^stom of sjicramental grace. Tho writer 
professes to adopt “the church’s teaching,” l>ut “ to give, its own jdaec 
and prominence to the spiritual life” in it. Baj)tisin Is all that 
churcli authorities have taught that it is; but not only regenera- 
tion, but “ conversion, renewal, forgiveness, accei>taiiee, or the possession 
of the spiritual life — all these may Ik* enjoyed, and yet there maj" bo 
no regenerative work done. These an* only the powers and necessary 
preparations for doing it. To he l»orn of the Spirit is one thing, — i^ is 
always an instantaneous and complete work, — but the regeneration, or 
formation of Christ in us, is quite a dilfercnt matter, and requires both 
labour and sacrilice and ]»ersevering dcvolcdness.” (No. 11., p. 53.) 
All iliis has, oi* course, been said before. Mr. Aitken is no metaphy- 
sician, anil is unable, I'roni want of this elementary knowledge, to grapple 
resdly with the subject of the spiritual life. But he is an earnest man, 
and iias real' experiences, though he fails to convey their reality from 
want of any better terminology than the meaningless platitudes of tho 
bajjtisTiial controversy. He can only witness to the existing tendency 
to explore the hidden dejitlis of tlio inner life. 

It is not only as one who combined the ideas of ecclesiastical order 
and outward system with those of tlie inner experience, that w'O men- 
tion Edwai*d Irving in this juxtaposition, but as one whose whole 
movement and tendency was vital, as opposed to the scriptural and the 
dogmatic schools. Irving is one who, in this age of biograpliy, has 
sunk iKilow tho horizon from lack of the Vates sacer. The perpetua- 
tion of his memory has been naturally left by others to the care of the 
sect ho originated. The sect having acquired a wjder scojje and aim, 

* “The I'eaching of the Types. Tracts for tho Clergy and Earnest-minded.” 
Nos. 1. and II. Oxford - Shrixnpton. 1854. 
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repudiate at once the name and the paternity. Hence the name of 
Irving has become to most of us little more than a tradition. But 
those who think of Edward Irving only as the popular preacher of the 
church in Regent's Square, or as an apostle of a fanatioal delusion, 
%ave a very inadequate idea of the man. Earnest men are rare ; great 
men still more so. Irving was both. He was by far the most hkcly 
igaan the last generation saw, to have breathed new life into the wither- 
ing skeleton of Church institutions. But an unfortunate flaw of 
character, not unlike that which neutralized the powers of liis revered 
teacher, S. T. Coleridge, “ unshipped ” Irving, to use Chalmers’ word. 
Mr. Wflks hss written a readable little volume on the subject.^ But 
it is not a history of Irvingism, still less a biography of the man Irving. 
For this latter, “ to tell the whole story of a life which appeared the 
more wonderful the more it was coiftemplated, I knew that the time 
was not come, or that 1 was certainly not the man.” (Frcf., p. ii.) 
Indeed, the brief entries in Chalmers’ Diary, published by Hanna, give 
more that is characteristic of Irving thau^^l the rest of the book. It 
is chiefly filled with extracts (well-selected, however,) from Irving’s 
forgotten books. Those to whom these are new, may admire here the 
ideal wealth of a conception rather capacious Ilian well-stored ; now a 
power of observation hitting ofi* some trait of the age to the very lile ; 
now a freakish fancy, wandering into some bye-path, far away from 
either good sense or good taste. Irving was quite incapable of dis- 
criminating between the true and solid and the frivolous and fanciful, 
and is ready to build a theology on the merest whimsical analogies. 
His mind dwelt by choice in the regions of twilight, and disports itsilf 
in the gorgeous colours :uid fantastic shapes of sunset. He told 
Cliahuers himself that he loved to sec an idea looming through a 
mist.” Tlio history of the manitestations or “ utterances” of 1829-33, 
is one wliieh, if the materials for it exist, of which wc are uncertain, is 
well worth being examined and written in a spirit of calm inquiry ; 
and this, not merely for its own sake as a curious phenomenon 
of the day, Imt for the light which that modem Montauism reflects on 
the similar manifestations of the second century. The “gift of 
tongues,” as it appeared in Newman-street, is capable, we imagine, of 
being reduced tu a few definite facts, and of being satisfactorily ac- 
counted for from known causes. 

Mr. Maurice is hero again with a volume of lectures, which have all 
his merits and all his defects.**^ There is no falling oiF in vigour and 
originality ; there is uo accession of distinctness and intelligibihty. 
He is, however, one from whom we can learn, even when wc do not 
understand him. He is always edifying, even when not instructive. 
His moral energy, his earnestness, communicate themselves through 
his style, even when his ideas do not. Such a man is invaluable as a 


Edward Irvii^. An Ecclesiastical and Literary Biocraphy." ByWashinfl^n 
WukB. London : W. Ih^eman. 1854. 

* " Tbo Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the Scriptures." A series of Ser- 
inons. By F. D. Maurice, M.A., Ghaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Cambridge : Mac- 
millan. 1854. 
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Ghrlstiiui pastor, mi a friend and monitor of the yoong — ^the witneea 
to the importance of (Spiritual things. Asa theologian it is otherwise ; 
though even in scientilic theology Mr. Maurice has his value. He has 
seized the leading tmth which we have already remarked ; the craving, 
namely, after an object of faith on wliich the soul may repose. And* 
he is quite aware that croeds can never be such objects. Without 
controverting dogma, nay, even with an apparent acceptance of it, he 
does really scatter to the winds all the formal and traditional growth 
which we have come by habit to mistake for the object of religious 
faith. He brings us to the Bible as the living word of God, and would 
have us with warm ailection and free conscience embrace it at once— 
not as a ])ook, but as a friend. Our needs and cravings are our 
‘‘ap])aratus criticus.** What we want, is the only measure of wliatwe 
shall tind, Setting to work in tMs sjiirit, on the subject of sacrifice, 
he contrasts the heathen with the Bible view of it. The heathen 
sacrifice was an oblation of some* costly object, intended to obtain the 
favour or avert tlie anger of the Deity. In the same way the sacrifice 
ol‘ Christ has been usually regarded as a propitiation— a vicarious 
punislinii»ut, by wliich the innocent sufiers for the guilty, and so the 
justice of <Tod is reconeih'd with his mercy. Against this doctrine of 
atoncinenl l^lr. Maurice writes. hMrst, he finds' that the Old Testa- 
ment sacrifices, jiatriarclial and Lovitical alike, were one in princijilo 
with the sacrifice of Christ, and wtjre a continued protest against the 
heathen idea. With his usual endeavour to force unity of design on 
all pt^ons, ages, and countries which are signalized in the canonical 
books, he identifies the Jewish and the Christian doctrine. This doc- 
trini* is that the sacrifice, instead of being devised to influence the mind 
of God, and to satisfy his justice, is made by God himself: not ofiered 
to Him, but originated and )»repai’cd by Him. Tlie spirit of man is 
hound hv the chain of its own sins and fears, from which the announce- 
ment that God has given his own Son for hiifa, emancipates him. 

‘‘ (fod is Himself the deliverer, the redeemer of spirit out of the fetters 
which it has forged for itself. It could not know God ; it could not 
be released from the self-will which is contrary to Gh)d, if He did not 
nle(^t it in sacrifice — if Jle did not Himself make the sacrifice which it 
can accept, as the fullest revelation both of His righteousness and His 
forgiveness.” (p. 151.) If this is indistinct, we cannot help it. We 
find it impossible to a})])roach Mr. Mauidce's meaning nearer. We 
cannot gt»t an idea out of the statements ; we can get no further than 
imiiressions. We have not even Irving’s favourite “idea looming 
through a mist.” It is all nebular, diffused matter. But though wo 
are at a loss to asccrtaiii the doctrine here taught, we cannot be mis- 
taken as to the method its doctrinizmdi. The experience of the human 
heart is erected into the authorised interpreter of revelation. Here is 
a hook, or series of books, beginning with Genesis and ending with 
Bevelations, which contains an account of the Divine economy in its 
moral relations to mankind. What is this cconcyny ? The diverse 
answers given to this question jirove that it is, to say the least, not 
unmistakably declared in the hook. Instead of taking a tradition, 
Catholic or Protestant, and finding its dicta in the Book, which is the 

^ ^ Gk 
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lUiual mode of proceeding, Mr. Maurice appeals to experience ; experi- 
ence, not of the senses, but of the soul. Once let thu soul be roused 
into a certain state of self-consciousne^, and then, and not before, the 
understanding becomes capable of tracing the web of relation between 
\nan and (it>d, of which the book contains the record or intimation. 
This method, of course, like the other, encounters its difficulties in the 
exprcs.sioiis and language of the document. Such are, in the special 
subjec't of this volume of sermons, the terms drriXi/rpov, IXairriipioyi &c. 
It is curious to see how Mr. M. gets out of such embarrassments. 
There is in his explanations none of the legal quibbling by which many 
of the commentators chicane away the meaning of an adverse jffirase. 
He never tampers with truth in the unconscientious way in which 
lunch cxegetical criticism is fain to proceed. We never feel in his com- 
ments that he is saying to us, “ It dbes not mean this, but it must be 
made to do so.” We see that ho really thinks his own meaning of the 
wordtlie true one. Or, rather, his own j)f)wcr of holding to a dotinitioii 
of a term is so feeble, and liis faith in a “general view” so powerful, 
that tlierc really is no difficulty in his mind, and he anticipates as 
little in his hearers. 

The “ Certainty of Christianit}'-’® reminds us of tliat class of arguers 
of whom Ibcssiug said, ‘‘ The more triumphantly on(^ )>rov(*a Cliris- 
iianity to me, the more nneortaiu of its truth do 1 become.” The 
author, however, ‘‘A Layman,” anticipates a very different effect from 
bis own reasonings. “ We have written for patient thinkers, in(*n so 
earnest that they will thank us for assuivd grounds of faith, aiid yet 
so honest that they will accept no less. We trust that fooling strung 
in tlsose which wc have offered, they will r^'st from their doubting 
now,” (p ij2.) Those whom he fsiils to satisfy mu.st “ liavo an evil 
heart of unln-liof.” TJiey want the moral sense that iits them for llio 
recc]ition of truth. “ Things that engross, Avliether they bo riches or 
learning, or ofeener, merely ‘ renmi mcdiocriter utiJium s))cs,’ not only 
shut f>ut other things, but dull the e 3 'o that should sct‘ t hem.” TJic 
truth of wdiich doctrine is undeniable. But those who employ it as an 
iiulis'Timiiaite solution of all the shades of doubt and sce]>tieism, should 
be asked to explain how it is that sucli doubts do nof ]>revail among 
th(! classes “ who liave their (iod already in the market-place,” (p. 134.) 
The rcsp*»etable classes are not gi’oat consumers of the best critical 
tlieolugy. The ordinary road to inquiry and doubt is, to cherish the 
moral pi’rccptions, honesty of mind, love of truth, sincerity of purpose. 

Wo should not Ijo tenqited into noticing another work on the long- 
pending cause Geok)gy v. ]\Ioscs, for any value the? arguments in such 
a matter could have, but oidy as evidence of j>rogress towards a critical 
manner ol* treating ilic subject. It is, perhaps, taking too favourable 
a view to regard as such this Avritcr’s statement of the issuc.^ Tliis he 
states as lying between written memorials on the one hand, and animal 


' c it The (’Jcrta.iiity ot Cbi'istiuiiity. A Sketch.” By a Layman. Bdinbiugh : 
Coiifltahlu. 1854. 

” “The Mosaic Record iu Harmonywith the Geological.” Rdinburgh: Con- 
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memorials on the other. Ho does not attem])t to cast a doabt on the 
general conclusions drawn from the latter by the geologist, and wishes 
the same authority to be accorded to the conclusions established from 
the former by the philologist. 8o far, good. But, as mi^ht be ex- 
pected, the philology at the command of the author is quite msufiicient 
to warrant his drawing any conclusions at all from the record. The 
“ days” of creation arc successive visions, during which “Moses” saw 
in prophetic trance the process of creation ; “ day” meaning the peripd 
in which there is light, and light meaning the divinely-enlightened 
imagination ; as anything may mean anything with this sort of critics. 
“ The deluge” was not universal, as the “universality of a term does 
not imply the universality of the thing.” It was conlined to a district 
in the neighbourhood of Eden, in which were gathered the whole 
population of the earth, which a# tliis pericKl was small. 

A second part of Hr. Ludwig Noack's “ JPreidenker in der Beliyion'^^ 
is before us, containing the French Deists. A first contained the 
English Deists ; and a third, which is in the press, is to treat the 
German Illuminism. This work is not designed for the compswatively 
small philoso])hicit1 public, hut is addressed to the wider eirele of intel- 
ligent and educated readers. It lias been composed in the interest of 
religious progress, and its object is to rcipi-esent the reasonings of the 
writers who form its subject, in a manner free at once from the hostilo 
tone of the ordinary hand-books of ecclesiastical and philosophical his- 
tory, and from fanatical party advoeac 3 ^ Its plan is to abridge the 
substance of the writings of' the deists, declining all comment, inter- 
pretation, or rendering into the modern equivalents. The list of 
writers thus analysed begins with Bajde, and ends with the “ Systemc 
de la Nature,” Bodin beuig treated in an introduction as a prophet and 
forerunner. It a])pears to us tliat for these objects, this plan is not a 
bajipy one. None of the ISth century freethinkers, and the French 
least of any (imless an oxce])tion be made in favour of Diderot,) have 
any doctrinal importance. They have only a historical interest. In 
the history of opinion their significance is very great, mid deserved 
treatment. But this treatment should have been interpretative. The 
critic in such cases should be a historian, not a short-hand reporter. 
Jiefining his point of view, he should have given us in its connexion 
and consistency the development of frecthinldng during the 18th 
oentuiy. The individual freethinkers should only have appeared as 
units ill the total amount. A history of philosophy, where it is more 
than mere literary biography, should present opinion in its totality, 
not the opinions of individual writers. It is a fault common to most 
such histories, to load their march with long quotations from the 
original writers, thinking tliat in so doing they give authenticity to 
their own synopsis. In truth, when they do so, they arc declining the 
duty they have undertaken. We say to such critics, cither undertake 
the task of intermediary, or let it alone. If 1 come to you at all, I 
come to you for your survey, and your judgmenj). When 1 want to 


* “ Die Freidenker in der Religion. 2 ^ Theil. Die Franzuaidclien Frcidenker, 
Von Dr. Ludwig Noack." Bern. 1854. i 
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enter on the further and very different task of judging the originals 
myself, 1 shall go to the originals, and not to your extracts from them. 
And nothing less than this is of much use in the case of the great 
masters of scientific thought. No hand-book-maker can introduce us 
to the thoughts of Plato or Aristotle. But it is different in the case 
of writers of the class of whidi Noack treats. Nothing can be more 
tedious and uninstructive than abridgments or condensations of 
Bousseau, Helvetius, or Voltaire. Voltaire in German ! We must 
add that, as far as the abridgments go, they are made with ^at skill, 
and that Noack’s lucidity of style and arrangement make him — what 
his countrymen of more learning and research are not — readable. On 
the other hand, he does not profess fresh research, and accoi'dingly falls 
into the error, not common with his careful countrymen, of retailing 
the mistakes which still linger in ^he bic^raphical dictionaries of 
France and England, though they have been corrected by the special 
writers. For example, he repeats the assertion that public lectures on 
the “ De Re Publica’* of Bodin were read in the University of Cambridge 
during the author’s lifetime, though M. Baudrillart in his copious 
monograph on Bodin had explained that fact in its true sense. 

The most important, indeed the only important work on Biblical 
criticism o£ the quarter comes from Tubingen. A republication,* 
with many additions and improvements, of Dr. Zeller’s elaborate 
dissertation on the Acts of the Apostles, contained in several con- 
secutive articles of the “Tubingen Theological Magazine,” (1848 — 
1851,) comprises a full account of the important controversy, already 
noticed m our last July Number, as to the historical reliableness 
of this portion of Scripture, and as to the progressive character 
of Christian opinion generally during the two first centuries. The 
Acts purports to he a history of Cliristianity in its advance from 
Jerus^eni to Rome; or of the process through which what appeared 
to be merely a national idea became a world-wide religion. It happens, 
however, that of this process we possess two very different accounts ; 
one, representing it as otily the wider difiusion of an acknowledged 
and^ unifona faith, contained in the book in question; the other 
exhibiting a long probationary interval of struggle and controversy, 
firom which it gradually emerged in an expanded, form more universally 
applicable than that it first appeared in. Most of the data supporting 
the lattet view are to be found in the genuine epistles of the great 
apostle by whom, chiefly, the revolution was eflccted ; and it might 
have been presumed, that under any circumstances his evidence would 
at once have been accepted as incomparably the weightier. Yet for 
many reasons the Acts has maintained its credit even against St. Paul ; 
it is the more obvious, and, to a superfleial view, the more intelligible 
narrative ; it flatters the self-complacency of the Christian reader by 
representing his religion as having been from the first an unmistakable 
and generally unquestioned faitli, professed by men acting invariably 
upon its true principles of love and concord ; and the presumption of a 

' s Apoiteteeariiichte nach ihresi Inhalt iind Utspruna kritisch unter- 

iuriit,*' von jSr. E. Zeller, ptuttgart. 1854. 
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uecessaiy agreement between books alike inspired and infidlible, haa 
even led the majority of theologians to slur over the points of differ- 
ence, and to deny the existence of any inconsistency whatever. Those 
who see the matter in this light will find ample scope for reflection in 
Zeller’s work. Among other difficulties they have to reconcile Paul’e 
departure for Arabia, “ immediately” after his conversion, with hiscon- 
tmued residence and preaching at Damascus; they must determine 
which of the many expedients resorted to by different critics in order 
to harmonize the chronology of this journey, should have the pre- 
ference. They must explain how, in opposition to his own statement, 
(Gal. i. 23,) the apostles could have remained for three years entirely 
iterant of his conversion and public preaching in a populous commer- 
cial city in regular communication with Jerusalem; how ho could 
have familiarly associated with* the general body of the apostles — 
“coming in and going out with them” — while, according to his own 
asseveration, (Gal. i. 20,) his interviews were strictly confined to Peter 
and James ; or why he, or his predecessor Stephen, should have met 
with intolerance and persecution from the very persons who must be 
prcHunied to have been most interested in his success. (Sec Acts vL 9, 
ix. 29.) Dr. Zeller shows that the apostolic interview in 2nd Gala- 
tians can neither have preceded nor ibllowed the apostplic conclave 
in 15th of Acts ; that the two accounts, though ii*reeoncilable, refer 
to the same event. The narrative declaring that St. Paul preached, 
in the first instance, at “ Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of 
Judea,” (Acts xxvi. 20,) is contradicted lu^t only by Galatians, but by 
itself; and, indeed, the 22nd chapter confirms the discrepancy, alleging 
the express command of God to abstain from doing what wc are not- 
withstanding told that St. Paul perversely did. The apologists of the 
book are obliged to be equally inconsistent ; fur instance, Neander, in 
order to explain the omission of the Arabian journey, at one time 
makes it only a short episode in the residence at Damascus ; at another, 
extends it over the whole period of three years, when finding it neccs- 
S4Lry to accomit for the iguorauco rc^specting St. Paul’s doings supposed 
(in chap. ix. 2G) to have prevailed at Jerusalem. Plba^ers for the 
literal accuracy and strict harmony of revelation, in their eagerness to 
avoid confessing the contrarieties and animosities related in “Gala- 
tians,” hut carefully suppressed in Acts, unwittingly impugn the 
character of St. Paul, ascribing to him an inconsistency and obsequious 
servility utterly unworthy of an honourable man holding his Imowu 
opinions. For how are we to suppose that he who in “ Galatians” so 
loudl^yprodaims the abrogation of Jewish law, and, moreover, his own 
perao% independence of external authority, should have consented to 
the weak compliances, and to accept the ddegated office attributed to 
him in Acts ; or how could he have liad the temerity to blame Peter 
(Gal. ii. 11) for conduct certainly not more reprehensible than that 
imputed to himself? To defend the character of St. Paul is, therefore, 
tantamount to questioning the credibility of the book which accuses 
him ; and the larger part of Zeller’s work is a ifiinute examination of 
the internal evidences of its incompatibility, not only with St. Paul’s 
statements, but with those of other Scripture writers, and even its own. 
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For instance, the speech in the first chapter, describing Peteris own 
mother-tongue as a strange diidect, could not have been uttered by 
Peter. The interval of “ forty days,” inserted inconsistently with the 
writer’s own intimation in hi^ gospel between the Besurrection and 
Ascension, has a suspicious reference to the grand event of “ Pentecosty” 
occurring “not many days” afterwards. In regard to this latto 
occurrence, Dr. Zeller, afber dwelling on the difficulties of the naturalist 
and supernaturalist explanations, shows how, independently of any 
actual event, the story may have naturally arisen out of a desire to 
date the new theocracy from a solemn act of inauguration, exactly 
corresponding to the pomp and circumstance which attended the 
establishment of the old. Of two discrepant statements, it is reason- 
able to presume in favour of the accuracy of that which appears to be 
least under the influence of prepossession; and though it would be 
going too far to infer falsification of fact from a seeming dogmatical 
motive, yet the existence of motive may confirm and account for such 
falsificarion when otherwise established. Schueckenburger ably pointed 
out the indications of purpose visible throughout the book. The 
minutely sustained parallelism between the two leading apostles ; the 
suppression of Paul’s anti-Judaical characteristics, the contrast of his 
repeatedly afseveratod Mosaical conformity with Peter’s disclaimer of 
the law (chap. xv. 10), and initiative in preaching to Gentiles ; the im- 
plied vindication of his disputed apostleship in Peter’s own deference 
for visioiiaiy communications, &c., would seem to show the writer’s 
chief object to have been a vindication of the Gentile apostle, com- 
bined with historical evidence that the diflerences between the 
Christian loaders were imaginary or unimportant. Hence the repeated 
assurances as to the unanimity of the first Christians, (chap. i. 4; 
ii. 1; 46; iv. 24; v. 12; xii. 20; xv. 25,) and the obvious distortion of the 
known character of St. Paul, omitting in his addresses all mention of 
his peculiar doctrines^ or, at least, only distantly alluding to them, in 
terms even less explicit than those employed by Peter. Schneckenburger, 
however, strenuously asserted the historical character of the book ; yet 
he was forced to confess that the writer’s aim was rather to give a 
commendatory than a complete view of St. Paul’s character, which, as 
here stated, must be admitted to be one-sided and improbable, not 
such as a perfectly impartial person would have furnished. Zeller, on 
the other hand, does not deny that traditional and documentaiy 
evidence may have been used in the composition ; he contends only 
that its principal aim is not historical, but didactic ; that the purpose 
is not subordinate to the history, but the history modified to s^e the 
purpose. It has been urged that we have no right to assume any 
other motive than that given out by the writer, who professes to be 
particularly anxious as to historical accuracy in the prologue to the 
gospel. But then, every writer of apologue or romance daims the credit 
of veracity. History is the form in which he clothes his address; and if 
in the nresent instan^ performance does not correspond with profession, 
it is aiither the first nor the last time that histories have been written 
to .airport a theory. If Peter is made to share the persecutions of 
and Paul to rival ^e miraculous powers attributed in legend to 
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Peter, if the characters of the two apostles are to a certain extent 
interchanged, and the very man whoso grand object was to replace the 
law with the Gospel, and whose })ersonal sufierings proved his un- 
flinching hostility to Judaism, (Gal. v. 11,) here un&ushingly declares 
that ho had done nothing whatever against the Jewish customs, thb 
“ cfliy Trarpua/’ (Acts xxviii. 17,) it follows that to the writer all con- 
siderations were secondary to that of promoting Christian toleration 
and unanimity, and it cannot he expected that he would deliberately 
spoil the intended effect by proclaiming, like the boorish actor in the 
comedy, that the seeming lion is not a lion, that the Paul he depicts 
is not the true Paul. The “Acts,” however, in Zeller’s view is not so 
much an apology for St. Paul as a defence of the liberal ideas generally 
represented by his name ; a proposal of terms of compromise with a 
JudaicaUy inclined party in the hiterest of catholicity or universalism, 
addressed especially to the Christians of Home. The scheme of Clixis- 
tian ])rogresB is stated in chapter i. 8, (comp. ii. 39,) as consisting of 
three successive stages. First announced in Jerusalem and Judaea, it 
is then to go to Samaria, and Anally to spread through “ the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” The descent of the many-tongued Spirit, and 
the fate of Stephen, prepare the way for its ulterior propagation; 
Stephen’s vindication anticipates that of St. Paul, whiMse addresses 
at Pisidian Antioch and Athens repeat the exculpatory argument 
of the proto - martyr. The extension to Samaria commences in 
tlie 8th cliapter, which proceeds to relate the discomflturc of 
heathenism, or spurious PauHnism, in the person of Simon Magus, 
and the typical baptism of tlie Ethio])ian, followed by the conversion 
of the Gentile apostle, and the Arst precedent of the admission of a 
Gentile in the story of Cornelius. The writer now ventures to allude 
to a general GentUe mission (11, 19), yet still hesitates to ascribe a 
direct missionary character in this sense to St. Paul, who preaches at 
Arst “ to Jews only,” and always w'ith the sanction and authority of 
the other apostles. After the 15th chapter, this authorisation is less 
prominent, while instances of that Jewish stubbornness which made 
the • excuse for Gentile admission become more frequent : tlie scene ends 
in Home, when the policy laid down in ch. xiii. 4(5 is solemnly ratiAed, 
theGKsntile call consummated, and St. Paul, "effectually vindicated from 
every charge of sedition and irreligion, acknowledged to be the legiti- 
mate teacher of the metropolitan church. There are many indications 
that the audience contemplated by the writer was Roman. St. Paul’s 
qualiAcation for his Roman oflice is derived not only from the divine 
decree,, but from the privileges of his birth. That the Christian com- 
munity at Rome, which, according to St. Paul (Rom. i. 8), enjoyed 
an enviable and universal notoriety, and which, only two years after- 
wards, furnished a public excuse for the persecution of Nero, should 
havo been so little known to the Roman Jews as here intimated 
(Acts xxviii. 22), seems historically incredible. Dr. Zeller refers the 
seeming paradox to the author’s wish to make Sty Paul appear as the 
principal, if not original founder of the Roman church; a church, 
however, of which the cotomporary feeling was probably Judaical, since 
Otherwise he would have had no sufficient motive for suppressing the 
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ease of Titus and the dispute at Antioch, the very circumstances which 
would have had the greatest interest for merely jPauline converts. 

Apart fironi internal evidence, our information as to the so-called 
writings of Luke is scanty and unimportant. All that can be affirmed 
trith certainty, is that the gospel was in use a.i>. 140, or aj). 130, at 
the earliest, in certain circles : but whether this was the case anywhere 
except in Borne, we know not ; and the blank cannot be filled up by a 
surmise that the use of the gospel by Marcion and Justin sufficiently 
proves its authenticity ; since the ancient Christian writers were wholly 
deficient in critical discernment, and used documents now deemed 
apociyphal with as much confidence as canonical ones. Of the exist- 
ence ot' the Acts there seems to be no clear evidence before a. 1 ). 170. 
Yet there is no sufficient ground for disputing the received tradition 
that the Acts, and the gospel, in its present fiyrm^ came from the same 
hand. The discrepancies as to Christ’s resurrection, and as to the 
doctrine of»the resurrectioii generally (comp. Luke xiv. 14 — 20, 25, 
Avith Acts xxiv. 15) are not sufficient, says Zeller (p. 442), to raise a 
doubt upon. This person can neither have *been Silas nor Timothy ; 
and it must be presumed, agreeably to tradition, that the author indi- 
cated in the gospel prologue, and the “ we” passages at the close of 
“ Acts,’* refer to Luke. The reference, ^however, is by no means con- 
clusive as to the fact ; and to any one Ihniiliar with the habitual adop- 
tion of liorrowcd names by ancient writers, both Jewish and Christian 
(see Kostlin on the Pseudonymous Literature of the Ancient Church, 
Tubingen Jahrbiicher, 1851), it will be rather a ground of suspicion 
than otherwise. A whole century intervenes between the real age of 
Luke and the first indisputable proof of the existence of his presumed 
work; a far less interval would have sufficed for the circulation of 
apocryphal writings in his name. Of Luke personally w^c know no- 
thing except that he was a companion of J’aul ; and it is impossible to 
believe that a eoiopanion of -Paul would have misrepresented not only 
circumstances, but characters, as this writer has. It may be conceived 
that Luke might be inaccurate as to facts which happened when he 
was not present ; and that, not contemplating the composition of a 
history, he may have omitted to supply the want of personal informa- 
tion by timely inciuirics. * But many parts of the narrative are entirely 
irreconcilable with the personal presence of the narrator ; anu on the 
whole, it is far more likely that the unhistorical licence which Zeller 
traces throughout the work should have proceeded from a later con- 
troversialist, than from one whose memory must have often contra- 
dicted his statements. 

The same great movement now proceeding in Germany has been 
introduced, though scarcely naturalized, in France. The great heart 
and centre of French society shows scarce any signs of life or specula- 
tive motion. That whieli now comes under our notice issues from a 
very circumsmbed department of French mind. While Catholic theo- 
logY in France is stpick with an absolute paralysis, the position of the 
Pmestant congregations has been little better. Narrow in intellect, 
thoroughly sectarian in spirit, they are so entirely isolated from the 
'^^at mass of their countrymen, as to produce no enect whatever on the 
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general current of thought in France. Cut off from community of life 
at home, however, they have extended their sympathies in one foreign 
direction, and through Geneva the French Calvinists have not remained 
without an impulse from the general movement. This movement is 
represented in France by the ‘‘ Eevue de Theologie,’* established iii 
1850, at Strasburg. It is in connexion with the controversies) chiefly 
excited by this review, that the pamphlet, “ M. Scherer et ses Amis,’* 
appears to have originated. The pamphlet is anonymous, but it would 
seem to emanate firam the school of theology in which Yinet is the 
best-known name, and which, for want of a letter, we may designate 
by the term by which it is here spoken of — ^Mystics. The Pietist re- 
action at Geneva and Lausanne, appears to have reared within itself 
this new tendency. The new mysticism may be described as a com- 
promise between pietism and raftonalism. With the latter, it boldly 
trusts itself to the science of historical criticism ; with the former, it 
leans much on the hiunan and spiritual life. The Homan Catholic 
hierarchical and dogmatic system of the middle ages had suppressed the 
inner life of the soul. The Hefomiation threw off that yoke, but, by 
aid of the dogma of the sufficiency of Scripture, which, like the man in 
jdOsop's Fable, has in its turn imposed itself on the conscience of the 
Protestant world, and exerts the same baneful influence.* The letter 
is killing the spirit. The mystics compose religion of these two 
parts, one of which is progressive and perfectible, the other fixed and 
immovable. Christ, who includes the whole of Christianity, appeared 
and took his place in history at a fixed date. The Gospel was given 
once for all. A fact remains always what it is. But this fact is in 
contact with the human nature of siiifid man, Ho regenerate, transform 
whom, is its purjiose. This effect accomplishes itself not once for all, 
but day ly day. The conception of the truth, then, varies witli the 
individuars degree of development, intellectual culture, advancement 
in holiness. Dogma is tlie attemj>t to express this conception ; and it 
has, therefore, three factors, the Christian mind, the historic record, 
and science. It is the business of science to arrange the other elements 
in their proper order, and to a.ssign to each its due proportion. The 
history of dogmatic theology is the successive preponderance of one of 
these elements or factors over the others. What is chiefly observable 
in this case, is tlie form which the theological controversy takes in 
French treatment. Deficient in the breadth, the patient interweaving 
of all the cases, which the German treatment offers, the French discus- 
sion sliows a much greater logical ability in shaping the issue. It con- 
centrates on a positive point the subtle spirit of life, which animates 
diffusively the whole body of the subject, as that subject heaves and 
works in the German mind. “ C’est possible, mais e’est ce qu’il faut 
ddmontrer. Qu’on demontre, e’est tout ce que nous demandons,” is the 
impatient and imperative demand which I^nch intellect addresses to 
the Teutonic. 

The French adopt, and improve by recasting, the results of Germany. 

M. Scherer, les disciples et ses adversaires, par quelqu'un qui n’eatui Tun ni 
I'autrc. Paris. 1864. 
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Scanty and tliin ore the streams which find their way into English 
biblical criticisms from the same source. “ Sharpe's Historic Notes, 
however, is an attempt deserving commendation, especially as it 
better than what it appears to be. The same author’s “ New Testa- 
ment, translated from Griesbach’s Text” has reached a second edition. 
The present volume is intended to give results of criticism, not criti- 
cisms. Hence we have no means of judging on what ground some 
portions of the old traditional rubbish which such manuals usually 
copy from each other, arc here discarded, while others are still retained. 
If compared with the deplorably uncritical tpne of English commen- 
tary in general, these notes may be considered as on improvement, 
though % the side of such manuals as Do Wette’s, for instance, their 
inferiority is humiliating. The writer would appear to have picked up 
some good information about his stEbject, but what are we to think, 
e.y., of such reasoning as the following, which forms the whole of what 
is said on the .composition of the Acts: ‘‘This history clciirly declares 
itself to be the work of Luke, the writer of the third Gospel, by its 
dedication to the same person, by its csdling itself the continuation of 
the former history, and by its style.” (p. 221.) 

“SchafTs History of the Apostolic Church”^^ is again before us in 
the second German edition. The book is well known in this country 
in Clark's English translation of the first edition. The histor}' of the 
book is curious. The first German edition was printed and published 
at the smalltown of Mercershurg (Pennsylvania, II .S.), the population 
of which is almost entirely English. This was soon exhausted by the 
American sale, where there is a growing demand for German books. 
Besides this, a translatiin, by Scribner, was published at New York. 
The author then paid a visit to his native country, and during a pro- 
longed sojourn at Coiro, in the Grisons, occupied himself in preparing 
this much enlarged and improved edition. In a typographical point of 
view, thanks to the 'exertions of the young and spirited publisher 
(Holtze), this Leipsic edition is not only the greatest possible contrast 
to the original Pennsylvanian, but quite eclipses the New York or the 
Edinburgh ‘'translations. A pupil of Neander, at the University of 
Berlin, the writer is also his follower as an historian, though he does 
not precisely represent the theological school of Neander. On some 
points he makes greater concessions than Neander to the historical 
critics. On others he seems, from his American residence, to have 
relapsed into the dogmatic frammels of some of the orthodox Pro- 
testant confessions. His arrangement of his matter is better than 
Neander’ s, and his language much less cumbrous and obscure. 

Two of the reprints of the quarter come from the University Press, 
Oxford. The works of Sanderson, indeed, must rank higher than a 


u Historic Notes on the Books of the Old and New Testaments.*' By Samuel 
Sham. London: Mopcon. 1854. 

r Gesdiichte der A^stolisdien Kirclie, nebst einer allgemeinen Einleitung 
in die K. Geschichte. V. Philipp Schaff. lloctor d. llieolome, u. Professor aua 
Frediger-seminarie zu Meroersburg." 2** Ed. Leipzig. 1864. 
i> «The Works of Robeif Sanderson, 1).D., sometime Bishop of Lincoln.*' Now 
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reprint, as it is the first attempt at collection of a variety of miscel- 
laneous treatises ; while some of the contents of these six volumes, 
letters^ notes of sermons, &c., arc now printed for the first time. Out 
of the whole, only the treatises “Do Obligatione ConscienrisB” and 
“ De Juramenti Obligatione” can have any permanent value. The 
former of these ^ in some resixscts, a very remarkable production. It 
marks and terminates an era in the literature of moral philosophy in 
England. It is the latest and best attempt of the scholastic ethics, 
after their emergence from an imprisonment of centuries in the cloister, 
to hold intercourse with the general understanding, and to apply 
themselves to the actual affairs of mankind. The transition from the 
verbal formulae of the scholastic philoso])hy to the new treatment, 
whero morals and metaphysics become a ])art of general literature, was 
a gi'adual, not a sudden, revolution. Apjiearances here deceive. The 
contrast between the modems — Plobbes, Descartes, Locke — and the 
school-writers, looks at first sight total. Sanderson and Hobbes seem 
to be separated by an entire age. But between Sanderson, the last of 
the old world, and Hobbes, the first of the new, there is yet this in 
common — th.'it they are both dealing with real ])roblems, with the 
facts of human nature. That which charaoterizes the later Aristo- 
telians down to the sixteenth century is that they consider themselves 
only dealing with statements. Their method consists in a logical 
arrangement of a number of pro}K)sitions extant iii Aristotle, and 
a harmonizing them with a number of others extant in the Bible. 
Sanderson, on the other hand, w(*ll-instruetcd in the texts of Aristotle 
as he is, endeavours to use the old forms as instruments of thought, 
and to arrange human nature by their aid. Wholly belonging to the 
old world by his language and tcnniiiologv, lie a])pliw that terminology 
to llie realities of the new. The seliolastie technicalities revive, in his 
hands, in all their pristine powej. They luM^jinc a^^aiii a key to unlock 
the secivt clianihers of tliouglit. It took ino]\; than a century for 
modem etbiesi to work u]) again to the old ground. For though 
llohhes and ButliT moved iiu‘idcntally some of the most fundamental 
qu(‘^tions of morals, it was not till Kant that the new movAnent, which 
started de novo with Descartes, undertook on its own basis to explain 
the acts of will and the laws of its obligation, through their whole 
extent. This Sanderson attem]its in tlie Brselections (“ De Obligatione 
Conscientiaj”), from the scholastic point of view. He presents the 
Aristotelian analysis of action as explained by the Latin commenta- 
tors. Where he deviates it is for the worse. The deviations ans 
partly invohmtary, and caused by insufficient apprehension of that 
profound scheme; partly intoutional, and for the sake of bringing it 
into harmony with the doctrine of the reformed moralists, that the will 
of God is the external law of morality. His ethics, indeed, ai*c cor- 
riijited throughout by his theology. If we wish to judge impartially 
of the merit of his moral doctrine, we must view it ajjart from the 
intrusive element with which it is so largely adulterated. It would be 


first collected by William Jacobson, D.D., Regius Profossor of Divinity, &c. In 
six volumes. Oxford : at the UnWoreity Press. 185^. 
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easy to confound Sanderson with the mere divines, by putting forward 
the innumerable errors into which he was led by this confusiem of two 
distinct provinces of thought. Conscience, e. y., he cxphiiiis as mean- 
ing that the knowledge hes between God and the man (con scire). Or 
again, he maintains (Prssl. i. 23) that we are under a moral obliga- 
tion to believe the mysteries of the Christian iaith. Something of the 
imperfect development may be attributed to the hurried preparation 
of the lectures deliyered at Oxford in the agitating year 1047, amid 
the pressure of other duties and of ill-health.” But with all these 
imperfections, it is convincing proof of the slight and careless way in 
which the hi^ory of moral science has been treated in England, that 
the author of the “ l)e Obligationc Conscientise” is not even mentioned 
by Mackintosh, is treated as a “casuist” by Hallam, and is dismissed 
in a few superficial sentences by Wkewell (“ History of Moral Phi- 
losophy”), who had himself edited him. The other volumes have only 
a very inferior interest. We cannot join in tlie editor’s regret that 
a lugger number of sermons has not come down to us.” The reprint 
might well have been confined to the two moral treatises, and the 
])Owers of the Clarendon press turned into a more useful channel than 
rc]iroductions of the divinity of the IGth and 17th centuries. The 
editor has dome his work in a scholar-like and painstaking style. We 
observe a misapprehension on his part of an allusioii by l)r. Johnson. 
Of a certain letter in which Sir J . Hawkins ingeniously defended an 
act of questionable propriety, Johnson (jq). Boswell) observed, “ Bishop 
Sanderson could not have dictated a better letter.” This does not 
imply, as the editor takes it, that Johnson had read Sanderson’s 
letters. It means nothing more tlian that “ the greatest casuist that 
ever lived could not have aigued a bad case better.” 

We meet with pleasure a new edition (the third) of Brown’s 
“History of Missions,”'* enlarged to three volumes. To have win- 
nowed the reliable facts from the cbafT of folly or cant which forms 
the staple of current missionary reports, and to present without 
exaggeration the impression which the Christian part of the world is 
makiiig on the non-Christian, is a useful work, and it is here partially 
performed. The philosophy of rational conversion is yet to come, but 
the first step is to get the facts ; for there is scarce any class of facts 
so untrustworthily reported. I^obably it has been the character of 
the evidence and the witnesses which has repelled men of enlarged 
views from taking up the subject. There is no other part of philo- 
sophical history more obscure than the laws according to which a 
religion is propagated. Their ascertainment would shed a flood of 
light both on the future prospects and past history of the race. The 
history of missions has usually l)een looked to only by the philanthro- 
pist speculating on the former, and not sufficiently by the historian 
philosophizing on the latter. Two views of missionary influence 
appear to prevail alternately among Protestant sects. In a period of 


^ “ History of the Prmgation of Christianity among the Heathen." By the 
Rev. W. Brown, M.D. Third edition, brought down to the 'PrcBmxt Tims. In 
three volumes. Edinbuigh |kiid London : Bladcwood. 1854 . 
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zeal it seems expected that the Scri])tures translated into something 
resemhling the language of the savage tribe addressed, and backed by 
“preaching Christ,” should effect conversion on the spot. As soon as 
experience has proved the unveasonableness of this expectation, the 
civilization theory is brought into play, schools are buUt, and reading 
and writing taught, as a foundation for “ the Guspel.” This view is 
true, but inadequate. It assumes that Christianity is a set of truths 
capable of being taught, instead of a form of divine life propagated by 
moral contact and example. A successful mission implies two chief 
conditions — a superiority not only in the acts of life, but in the broad 
and intelligible features of moral character on the part of the teacher ; 
secondly, a means of bringing this moral influence to bear on the 
taught, of which means language is but a part, and a very small part. 
Mr. Hrown inclines to the civilization theory. His good sense 
supplies the place of philosophical view. He regrets the imposition 
by a missionary at Constantinople of a confession of faith as a pre- 
liminary to baptism. He deprecates the ordinary missionary language 
in speaking of their converts as being “born again,” having “passed 
from death to life,” or of their being “gone to glory,” and “ assuming 
the presence and agency of the Holy Spirit in their assemblies as un- 
hesitatingly as they would do of things subjected to thehr senses,” of 
the “leadings of providence,” of the testimonies of “divine approba- 
tion.” Though he docs not view the whole IVotestant missionary 
edbrt of the last fifty years as one entire failure, he is quite aware that 
the iU'tual results of each mission in detail have fallen very short of tlio 
anticipations. He sets aside altogether as any test of success the 
statcincnts of numbers. He is aware that the influence of Christianity 
on the civilization of Europe has been much loss than is commonly 
imagined. He rules the question of the tolerance of polygamy among 
savages on the sensible side. Among tlic inferences he draws from 
the iiicts heforc him, one is worth notice. This is, that there is no 
material difference in the original intellectual capacity of tribes and 
iidiions so far as the learning faculties are concerned, but that the 
difiercncc or deficiency lies in their thinking faculties, though this 
again is less in the power than in the habit of thinking. But this 
must surely be overstated. 

“ Philosophy is uowhero a body of intellectual light, a scheme of 
demonstrated truth, from the beginning to the end.” Such is the 
assertion by wliich Perrier’s “ Institute of Metaphysic, the most 
important work of the class philosophy of the quarter, is motive. Since 
Mill’s “ Logic,” no English treatise of a metaphysical nature has 
appeared which will compare with this in point of interest.. It comes 
forward advancing high claims on attention; however it may be 
thought to sustain those claims in respect of what it has to teach, it 
bears them out amply in its method of putting them. That Mr. 


“ * * Institutes of Metaphysic. The Theory of Knowing and Being. ** By J ames 
P. Feirier, A.B., Oxon. Professor of Mor^ Philosophy and Political Economy, 
iSt. Andrews. Edinburgh and London : Blackwood. , lb54. 
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Ferrier will be widely read we enteriain no doubt whatever. In saying 
this, we declare at once a merit and a defect. A book should be read- 
able, and this is so. But this power to interest is purchased, as might 
be expected, by a proportionate sacriive of precision. The style is 
j^opular, by being vague, scattered, reviewy. One groat point with 
the author is that philosophy should be reasoned.” But nothing is 
further from his own pages than severity of syllogism. All there is 
rhetoric, not logic ; ii^re, and trope, and allusion, and all out of that 
well-worn vocabulary which is in daily use in newspaper, review, and 
lecture-room. In short, Mr. Ferrier is eminently “the professor.” 
Ho is the very man to interest a class in metaphysics, and to bring 
down abstract studies to the level of common-sense apprehension. He 
makes things plain. We should imagine that, with a tolerably intelli- 
gent class to follow him, he would ix^e a capital teacher. But it is 
obvious that this very quality disables a man for the higher fmictions 
of a writer on philosophy. The Wriber who aspires, as Professor Ferrier 
aspires, to reform or remould his subject, must write, not for students, 
but for practised ears. He should be able to icach the teachers; ho 
should have a full command of philosophical language ; his ideas should 
clothe themselves in the commensiuratc terms. J t is one thing to he 
lucid, another, to be popular. A metaj>hysician cannot be popular 
with impunity. He seeiii'? to have conveyed, wlien really ho hsw only 
spoiled, tlie idea. The untaught readcT, who is delighted at being 
helped by his illustration, has really mistakeii the illustration for the 
thought. 

Another featiuc of this treatise is its being written with little 
referonec to previous systems. This again recoinincnds, while it 
lowf»rs. it recommends by the air of freshness and originality with 
which it leaves tlu? thoughts to How, as they evidently do, from the 
author’s own mind. But what is gained in originality of teim and 
expre^ssion is more tlivin lost hy the rej)etitioii which is thus occasioned. 
The writer elaboi-ates a familiar thought with the jiroud marcli of a 
traveller who is disclosing an undiscovered region. We are glad to bo 
rid of thatwudite, jjolyglot st;s le of the hook-l(*aimed mcta]>hysicians, 
but then we find ourselves carefully instructed in that which, with all 
deference to Professor Perrier, we knew quite well already. In short, 
W'hatevcr might have been the case in the days of Lamcch and Methu- 
selah, it is vain to attemj^ to write now independent of extant j^hi- 
loso[>hies. It is not in oiir power, either in philosophy or poetry, to 
begin the world anew. Every word we use has a history, and its 
history modifies its signification. 

From the north, again, comes the second most important contribu- 
tion to metaphysics If wc recollect that in 1829 Sir W. Hamilton 
could speak of “the total neglect of these speculations in Britain,” and 
contrast that apathy with the excited interest with which such topics 
were discussed in I'rancc, even in the daily journals, under the stimu- 

f ^ 
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lus ooramunicatcd by Iloyer OoUard, Jouffiroy, and V. Cousin, wc 
might, when we notice how nearly the position of things in the two 
countries is now reversed, think it matter of triumph and exultation. 
The school of writers coming ibrward in this arena in the north, the 
deliberate treatment of such topics in the pages of “ The North Britisfi 
Keview,” as symptoms of awakening attention to philosophy, should 
be greeted by us most cordially. Such a sympathy, however, with the 
subject of speculation, must not forbid our remarking an inherent 
weakness in the stylo of treatment. All the writers, even if not pupils 
of the distinguished man to whom the revival is due, are his disciples. 
Now Sir W. Hamilton’s whole mind is essentially logical. It is so, so 
eminently, that its adaptation for distinction proportionally disqualifies 
it for other, specially dissimilar, operations. Now, however vulgar 
notions and ordinary language may t'onfoimd the two things, no two 
directions of thought can l>e more unlike than the logical and the 
niotaphysical. Our present space will not permit our showing the 
gi'ounds of this assertion ; it must be enough to point to the analogous 
liicts, that lawyers, subtle in the interjiretation of statutes, eomnioiily 
fail in making them — ^tliat the diplomatist makes a bad statesman — 
in illustration of the iuct that the logician makes a had metaphysician. 
For the truth that logic and metaphysics are distinct, and^that he who 
succeeds in the one will not be likely to have in any high degree the 
faculties required for the other, is far from being the. whole of the case. 
The subjects arc distinct, and yet they have 1 hat superficial resemblance 
wliicli easily leads to the rcsidt of one being mistaken for the ultimate 
data of the other. No oiu» can statt? fins more ])iihily than Sir W. 
Hamilton himself. “ The ea])acity of tliought is not to be constituted 
into the measure of existence.” Jlul no Latin logician of the middle 
ages ever more com])lete]y mistook in his practice the substantiated 
raliouarfonns of the logi(‘al understanding for tho presentations of the 
jmre reason. Mr. (’alderwood is, to a dc^gret^ alirtost laughable, a repe- 
tition of Sir W. Hamilton. His book is, indeed, one of warm contro- 
versy against the Edinburgh jhilosojdier ; but it is entirely w'itli his 
owi* weapons that he controvci-ls him. Nay, not only vAth. his own 
w(‘apoTis, hut ajujarently with bis ow'u learning. Mr. Calderwood does 
not appear to jiossess any ideas on the. subject he w^rites of, beyond 
tliose drawn from his teacher. He bon*ows not one wing-feather only, 
but bow, arrows, quiver and all. The same words and propositions only 
want shaking up in a bag, and bringing out in another concatenation, 
and tho thing is done. Notliing now said will be understood as de- 
preciating tlic real question at issue. It is the supreme problem of 
speeulativ(‘ theology. It is to the method only that these remarks 
ajiply. Vijrhal, formal, inconclusive, it can yield any result desired. 
Indeed, it is curious to note that these logical fcncing-matches ol'ten 
end witli the honest confession, that, after all, the diSereiiCe was not 
so great. Wc find Sir W. Hamilton closing his argument by so stating 
his opj)oiieiit’s ' (Cousin) doctrine, as to enable Ijim to ask, ‘‘ Am 1 
wrong ill supposing that M. Cousin would not re])udiate this doctrine r” 
And Mr. Calderwood’ s wholly controversial volume terminates with the 
same conclusion — “ that it would not he difficult to show, that, apart 
[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXITL] — Nnw^SmuEs. Vol. VIL No. I. Q 
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from these extreme points, these philosophers (Hamilton and Cousin) 
are one.” The truth is, that there has never b('en any firm gras}) of 
the ifieaSj and ihe words which stand for them liave then been easily 
forced into a kind of spurious approximation. It is not inconsistent 
with this charge, to say that Mr. Calderwood shows great clearness of 
understanding, and that his statement is eminently vigorous. Now 
and then he trips, even logically, bat this may be ascribed to haste in 
composition. An instance of this is in pp. 41, 42, where we can only 
suppose that he has confounded “ correality’*^ with “ correlativity.’* 
We cannot leave the book without noticing the rather pompous mag- 
niloquence with which the author delivers his dicta. The master is 
here not merely copied, but travestied, by the disciple. Sir AV. 
Hamilton, publishing originally in a Heviow, used the received “ we” 
of journalism. ■ This could not ho hlanicd. But it is a different thing 
when “ Henry Calderwood” comes l)efore the world for the first time 
in an independent volume, with ‘‘the doctrine we now announco;” 
“ the po.sition we occupy in relation to Sir William;” “ such we con- 
ceive to bo the truth,” &c. These Llomislics of taste, it is to be hoped, 
may be removed in a future edition. 

The handsome style in wliich the publislicrs are getting up these 
volumes, afid the celebrity of the editor employed, raise this edition to 
the rank of a monument to the memory of Ougald Stewart. And 
none of our native philasoj)hers dest'rve such a mouuinent bettt?r. H c 
may not compare with Locke or Hume in originality, hut he i.^ tin' 
systematizer of the whole* British sebool of nu'taphysics, collecting iutf» 
a harmonious whole the s|)eculations which hail been sii(‘COssful in 
standing the test of time, and excluding the paradoxical outthrow. 
Yet was he not a mere harmonizer, ab vxtra^ of other men’s thouglits. 
He was himself a thinker, and genuine representative of a school. 
Tlic so-called Scotch school, of which Stewiu*t was the last, was only 
Scotch, because its j)fiiK‘ipal members liappcned to be native's of Scot- 
land. It was European in blood, and in tlic right line of descent from 
the fomitaiii-hcad of modem thought opened by Bac'on and Descartes. 
Of this school Stewart was the last in this country. Pitt’s policy 
severed the mind of tliis country from that of the Continent; and since 
then France and Oermany have continued the develojuiient, while we 
have contentedly dropt behind in the race. In returning to Stewart, 
wc take up the thread of thought at the point where its connexion 
with the. general European movement was severed. The use of 
Stewart as a text-l)ook in tea^rhing may smooth our return into the 
circle of European thought. For in the great quality of the philoso- 
phical spirit — freedom from the national peculiarities which ore so 
ofiensive in Bcid, and which })ee]) out even in Locke, Stewart had no 
equal, perhaps, since Descartes and Bacon. Wo feel his sympathy 
with the of the French philosophers, even while he is combating 
their eondusions. And a return to Stewart cannot but bo beneficial 
in t^ resjHJct, wha#iever may be his shortcomings in j)ositivc science, 

“The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq., F.R.S.E.** Edited by Sir 
W. HamiltOD. Vols. 2, 3^ and 4. Edinburgh : Constable. 
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and they are not a few : besidcK the two great blots of his “ Elements,’’ 
the chapters on Kant, and on Aristotle. The editor, pushing, as it 
seems to ns, editorial ])Ower 1)eyond constitutional limits, incorporates 
tile “Outlines of Moral Philosophy” in separate parcels, with the 
Elements. This may make tlie treatment more systematic, but ft 
damages the authenticity of the edition, as an edition of “ The Works 
of Ougald Stewart.” An editor’s paramount duty is to his author, 
and not to Ids author’s subject. We also see that (vol. iii., p. 417), 
wo arc only to have extracts from the pam])hlet, “ A Short Statement 
of some imix>rtant Facts relative to a late Election of a Mathematical 
Professor.” This pamphlet ought certainly to have been included, in 
ejcfrnso, in the “ Collected Works.” 

From Halle'^ we receive two academical monographs in that thorough 
style wliicli ap])ears to unite the* so often severed (jualities — laborious 
industry and philosophical view. The latter, K/rcknrr's Philosophie 
tics Plotmy^ which was originated by a prize pi’oposed by the Berlin 
Academy, throws a really original light on the Neoplatonist school, 
besides beiiig a very full and useful analysis of a very unreadable and 
inaccessible book, “ The Enueads” of Phdinns. The points on which 
the author corrects the rceidvcd view are tlie following. Neoplaton- 
ism, instead of being a tacit succumbing of the Westorif mind to the 
spreading spirit of Ori(*ntalism, was the last reaction of pure Greek 
thought against the ])rcvailing mysticism of the East. And so far 
from its characteristic Ijcing that of a philosojdiy of enthusiasm and 
imagination, its genius is tliai of method and systeni, the surjirising 
art with wliich it eoinhines into a nhoJe tlic scattered parts and frag- 
ments of earlier tlionght. But thougli it has no claims to be coii- 
hidei^Hl an original creation, it i.s* not a mere selection from other 
pbilosoyihics. It comes not, inde(‘d, from an actual observation of 
things ; it is only a resurrection of older ideas. But it is not, on the 
other hand, a more capricious admixture of foi'eign elements. Plato 
and Aristotle arc the sole sources from which it draws, and they are 
organically comhiued into .*i wliolo in it, not merely harmonized in an 
ech otic, spirit. To the extent ndigioiis Neoplatonism stands in no 
intimate relation. It has not borrowed a single, idea from any one of 
the mythologies of the u orld. The Gha})tcr on “ Ammonius and his 
Predecessors,” is a clear .statement oi' the relation of the Alexandrian 
T’latoiiists to tlie Now Pythagoreans, on one side ; on the other, to the 
Platonists and Aristotelians ol* the two Arst centuries — two distinct 
lines of thought, representing the somewhat conAicting parties ol' 
mathematicians and philologians, between whom the Gh:eek educated 
world was divided. 


<<(in*gorii Nys.qeiii Doctiinam do Hominis Natma, illustravit Ernest Gul. 
Muller, Lie. Theol.’’ Halls, 1854. 
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A MONGST the variety of booju which Germany sends us, those on 
XX Political Economy form but a very small proportion; nor can 
Count Beichenbaeh’s “Bcitrii^/’^ be regarded as purely German. 
The author, on the title-page, designates his domicile in London 
and the principles ex][>ound^ in his book are those commonly accepted 
as ‘‘orthodox” in this countiy, sublimated into German thought. 

Political Economy in Germany has always been one of the studies 
required of candidates for the civil service, and is taught at all the univer- 
.sitics, under the two divisions of StaatswirtJisehqft and Volkswirth^ 
schaft — or Economy of the State, and Economy of the People ; but it 
has never yet become there, as with i6i, a prominent branch of jiopular 
knowledge, of which every Christian is bound to possess a smat- 
tering. In England, as many must know by hored experience, this 
unlimited populmty of the science is not free from nuisance ; every 
barber whose intellect has mastered the sublime mysteries of “ cheapest 
and dearest market” and of supply and demand,” with its standing 
miracle of feeding London by comiK'titiou, iniagiiic^ himself to have 
solved the ultimate problem of the universe, and that nothing remains 
now for mankind but to carry out “ the ]>rinciple” in all directions, 
and thus speedily to establish “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” In Germany, on the contrary, the inconvenience lies the 
other ivay. There, the only populat' writer on political economy, 
Friedrich List, an energetic, original, and patriotic man, with many 
rcRomblaiiees to the English Cobbet, invented the system of natioml 
economy^ which began with “protection to native industry’’.” The 
jtrofessorial teachers, on the other hand, w’erc one and all followers of 
Adam Smith ; and the consequence is, that the uni vcrsity-cf located 
statcmeii and ofticials, Jjarticularl}' in Prussia, are all more or less free- 
traders; while the “ popular opinion” generally goes for protection. To 
an English observer of tlic proceedings of the Parlianmut of St. Paul's 
Church, in 1648, it must have been a curious phenomenon to hear the 
fiesry democrats of the “ Left” argue for protection as the “national” 
principle, while the grey-headed aristocrats and statosnien of the un- 
popular “ Right,” had to defend what we call the liberal doctrines of* 
the matter. Wc still have in our ear the shrill voice of a little dcino- 
eratical straw-bonnet manufacturer from Offenbach, who, at one of the 
many private parliaments held at Frankfort during that lively period, 
laid it dowm, amidst universal cheers, tliat dear to the heart of every 
German patriot must be the interests of every German worker, and 
which are identified with high protective duties : “ Wer wollta die 
Arheit nicht echutzen?^^ 

Under such circumstances, a moderate transfer of popular informa- 
tion on the subject from the overcharged Englisli into the vacuous 
Geryian mind, would be of some practical use. The book before us, 


^ “Beitriige zur Kritik der StaatswirthRchaft.” Von Oskar Reichenbaoh in 
London. Erate Reilie. Oldenburg. Gerhard Stalling. 1854. 
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however, makes no pretensions to popularity; it is addressed to the* 
highest, rarest class of readers, and, indeed, if the author counts upon 
a very numerous audience, he has paid a great compliment to his 
reading public, and must have Bup|)OBed in them an amount of 
philosophic cultoe, and a ready practice in intellectual gymnastics, 
not to be met with elsewhere. For it is the author’s method to 
mount a higher platform than is generally occupied by political econo* 
mists, commanding a horizon of much wider, nay, of quit6 boundless 
extent. He takes his subject up into most elevated spheres of thought 
and speculation, illustrates it with such high matter as can be hanSed 
ill so rariHed an atmosphere; points to distant, though not always 
distinct regions observable from there; and then leaves it to his 
reader, if he has been able to foUow him into those high places, to 
take the result down to his ordiiftiry dwelling-place upon the habitable 
earth, and make the best he can of it. With an author of so refined 
and cultivated a mind as the present evidently is, this method has 
the one advantage of introducing us to views and rcfiections, often 
very beautifully expressed, which we are not accustomed to meet with 
in th<^ trodden paths of economic science. As, for instance, of the 
natural inequality of men : — 

“III 1 he ideal world of the pliilosophcr men maybe equal, in reality they 
arc never so; a is not /y, nor 4 r, although may be=i, and although 
after adding y with all its properties, //+y may becomc=r. Place two €(mal 
men beside each other, nil tneir Ihouglits and actions the same, and tliey 
abrogate each other : equality of all men is death of mankind ; which only 
lives by inequality aspiring after equalization.” — ^p. 4. 

Or concerning our present enemy; — 

^‘Kussia, too, has a civilizing vocutiou in the progress of culture. Peter 
the Great, himself a civilizing man, broke, hiinself an oppressor, the power of 
numerous small oppressoi’s. Assisted by Jiis adventqrcrs out of all nations, 
he forced upon his Bojars tlic civQi/atinn of the West, and imbuing Tartarisni 
with civilization, he prepared its decease. Itussia, civilizing towards the East, 
reactionor}' towards the West, bccjoines enfeebled; it must civilize itself alto- 
gether, or else, subdued in its inevitable combat with the Wc^, disappear.” 
— p. 19. 

Notwithstanding this latter nJlusioii, however, so cheesing to the 
enterprise of the “ West” just now, it appears to us that, for its ostensible 
purpose, this book ought to have ajjpeared several years earlier. The most 
siu'cessful portion of the book is a spirited criticism of Proudhon and his 
socialistic sophistries; hut liow utt^ly forgotten are these now already, 
collapsed by their inanity, silenced by the advent of any, the least 
reality. Nor ai-e we aware that those Gallic doctrines, born of hunger 
and vanity, ever found the least notable acceptance in Germany, except 
from Schnieidcr Weifling, and his score or two of not very influential 
Qesellen, Communism has nothing permanently temptmg or attrac- 
tive to Teutonic people, the basis of whose nature is individualism and 
self-help; and as to tlie German branch of the. family, it has long 
since been predicated of them, that when five meet, there are moi’e 
likely to be six opinions than one unanimity ! But whatever the im- 
mediate practical uses of Count Keichenbacli’f) book may be, one thing 
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strikes tis ; its author, till recently a resident in London, and known 
by severad amongst us as the very type of a dignified, high-minded 
gentleman, is a l^russian refugee, drifted from his native land with the 
revolutionary shoal of politick emigrants, and left stranded at the 
subsiding of the Hood, in 1849. Whatever his participations in the 
impracticabilities of the “ Gentlemen of the Left,” at Frankfort, or of 
the Hum]) Parliament at Stuttgart may have been during that excited 
]>oriod, surely so earnest and thoughtful a defender of the basis of 
social stability and continuity, the gallant champion of the rights of 
family and property — ^perhaps against his own ranks and for the benefit 
of those array^ against him — cannot he a j>oliticaUy dangerous mim, 
and ought not, for the honour and profit of Prussia, to be doomed to 
consume the years of his strength in forced exile. Prussia cannot 
spare any of its brave men. ‘ 

The author himself, if any voice of ours should hap})cn to rcacli 
him, we would respectfully advise to discard, in his next “ series,” 
those Hegelian abstractions which wojiavc found it our duty to s]jcak 
of more at large in another |)art of thi.s oxni which are greatly 

detrimental to his otherwise so eompiici and choice writing. VVe 
should think that one of the chief duties of a liberal Genuiin writer, 
at this tiihe, ‘’ought to bo that of eschewing abstractions, and holding 
fast by the concrete in all ways. 

In tw'o volumes, on the “ Jnriuonce of the Prevailing Ideas of the 
Nineteenth Century upon tlie State,” ^ originally composed in Hun- 
ganan, and ably translated by their author, Jlaron d. Kdtv<is gives us 
the fruits of miiMi thought and careful investigation, lu the first 
oi*t})cse Vidumos he tMidoavom*s to cliaractcrizo such attempt.^ as have 
yet been made to realize the jirevailing ideas tif Li])tarty, Equality, and 
Nationality, and to estimate their actual and probable issues. In 
the second he proceeds to consider if ihtj method of these endea- 
vours to realize such ideas is consistent wdth their natural ordtT 
i>f devclo])ment ; in wliat way the majority of men are inllucnc»‘d 
by tliein ; if their fuller realization conies within the range of ])ossi- 
bilitj ; aiid,^ if so, by what means is it to be effected? 'J'hc author 
seems a w'ltrm adniin*r of Bacon, and insists on tlie strict a])]dicatioii 
of the rule of ex])eri(!uee, or on a thoroughly scientific treatment C)f 
politics, instead of rearing governmental siruetim's d priori. He 
displays extensive reading, and is a careful and unprejudiced observer ; 
his reiisouing is consistent, and his style concise and clear. We would 
remark, however, that he seems 4 k) us to overrate the influence of 
French ideas of Socialism and Communism, in the changes of European 
society; or rather, he is not sufiiciently alive to the manifestations oi' 
such as are diametrically o]i]/ohed to them, viz., those which he himself 
entertains, and which (though the common property of all civilized 
nations since the infusion of a new life into Europe by the destruction of 


^ • See Section mi Art. 

^ Der Einfluss der heirschendeii Ideei) dcH X IX. Jahrhundortfi auf dcii Staat. 
Voa Bairon Joseph Eotvds. Yob deni YerfoRser nelbst aus don ITiigariRcheii 
ttbenetzt. 11. Bde. Lcipzigr BrockliauH. Ib5i, 
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the claBsio world through C^hriistianism and the in^ion of the Teu- 
tonic nations,) sire yet chieily embodied in the present state and society 
of England. Baroji Eotvds’s book may justly claiiu the attention of 
the thoughtful reader, and especially on account of the earnest and 
impartial spii-it which it exhibits. * 

An unpretending but worthy little history of the genesis of revolu- 
tion is the “Nemesis of Power.”-'* WeU^eachiclitc ist das 

WeligGriolil^'^ said Schiller; and the words raiglit have furnished 
a motto to the thoughtful volume which reads the sentence of abused 
power in natioiiiil disaHeetion, and tracks the blood-stained feet of 
the avenger to the S(iaflb1d of Charles and the Guillotine of 1793. 
Mail nowhere fultils his destiny, is the argmiieiit enforced by Mr. St. 
John ; 

Ills gviof is hill liis grandeur in disgnisOj 

And discoutcMit is immovlaliiy; — 

the obstacles to lus ha])piness he is ever seeking to thrust aside ; if 
unsuccessful, his (dfoi'ts arc stigmatized as eriiniiial acts of rebellion; 
if they hurg«;oii into revolutions, th(\v arc the theme of endless glory. 
Tliosc who sowthew'ind reajitlic whirlwind ; revolution is :il\vavs])re- 
ccd(‘d hy profligate degeueraev and currujdiou in the world’s rulers; 
it is the (lei't-wingcd Ncnn*sis oi‘ abused power. llcvoUltion is there- 
Jbre alwa> s justitiable ; for it the necessary, self-invoked retribu- 
tion of piTverted trust; it is ilu* In-avv balance of a long catalogue of 
neglc<*ted reforms; it is tlu* desperate, but, in the slate of things, 
natural, gasping for relid' of the Si)ei:il fi-.inK* tliat is sick unto death. 
Air. St. John hdlows out this aririiuicnt through the various cycles of 
iiiUro])eau history, ]»ietui-ing faithfully t Ic* excesses oi‘ royal, oligarchic, 
and jiricstlv power, and showing the iuevital'le Tri/pa fteiyroctri /3poro7o-t, 
whh'li awaited them in tlie armed indignation of an awuKCUed 
pco]de. Of tlie ]>re.'4ent he spi-aks mueli — of the germs of good and 
(‘vil we arc iiplying for 1 he liiture ; and is esjiecially ominous on this 
sy.stematized military power which, according to his beli(»f, now holils 
the destinies of Euro })0 in the iiollow of its liaud. But the soldier of 
tlu* lower cm])ire is a cr«'ature, who hy the force of tltings is daily 
becoming lcsr» necessary and less possible in the world. It w.as hut 
tlic other day that a Boston su|)erintendent of police refused to lay his 
hands upon a fugitive slave ; and can the army remain, in the heart of 
civilization, the only caste uninfluenced by its concomitant sentiments 
of right and justice ‘r' 

We have thrt*e vigorous sermons this quarter from Mr. Theodore 
Parker. In the lirst of those, ^ h(‘ h*dlaiicot> betweem the authority oi* 
the statutes of men and the unwritten laws of the divine consedenee ; 
imd endeavom*s to establish (with, we believe, an understood jiractical 
refercniee) the freedom of thought and conscientious iU‘tion on the 


a '*Tiic NointiRis of Power; C.uihph and Furms of Ifcovolntion.” Hy .lames 
Augustus St. .John. London - Chapman and Hall. 1SA4. 

4 ** TJjo Laws of (iod, and the StatutoM of Mon. ’ A Sorinon preached at the 
Music Hall, in Boston, Juno, 1854. By Theodore Parkor. I'osLoii . P». B. 
Mussey and Co. 
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broadest possible ^is. In bis two other sermons,^ ^ Mr. Parker has 
given a voice to the recently outnuj^ed moral sense of the Abolitionists 
in Boston ; and well it is that that city has so fearless and able a 
spokesman to utter its indignant protest. The events show us that 
the virus of an unnatural inBtitu;||pn only finds food for feverous growth 
in the increasing material wclfarcof Amehca, and that the deep-seated 
evil may yet imperil the crisis of her national manhood. Still, witli 
such sterling assertion of the “ higher laws of God,” we do not fear 
but that justice will eventually triumph over cupidity, and the pen and 
the tongue over the slaveholder’s purse and the policeman’s baton. 

On the subject of free trade and its histoiy, we . have before us two 
excellent books, the comparison of which aftbrds additional interest : 
“ (’obden and the League ; or, the English Agitation for Free Trade”' 
by Bastiat ; and “ The Charter of the Ntitions,”** by H.Lunckley, contain 
a full account of what has been accomplished in tliis country, together 
with its causes and consequences, and a collection of the most irre- 
fragable proofs of the wisdom of the Free I’rade policy, not only under 
the peculiar circumstanee.s which led to its adoption in England, but 
as a step toward the union of the civilised world, and the (Extension of 
the advantages of civilization by means of commercial ad)ivity. 

In the forir.er, its highly-gifted author, who w^as not spai’cd to see 
the fulfilment of the schenicj he hsul so much at heart, relates and ex- 
plains to, porha]>s, a listless multitude^ of coin])atriots, fettered and 
blinded by proteetionul prejudices, the history of the movement, as fai* 
as ho witnessed it himself. In a imisterly introduction, he unites 
the theory to tluj fatits, and predicts its realization in that prophetic 
spirit which rests its I’ecognition of the futiu'e on an exact know- 
ledge of tlie past and present, and a cai*eful obsciwation of events, ten- 
dencies, and ])robabilities. And }et there h an air of melanchoh 
about IJastiat’s book. The English volume, on the contrary, paints in 
glowing colours the ])icturc of a great connnercial revolution ; its author 
is standing in the midst of a nation ivhich triumjjhantly carried it by 
an aggregate of individual efforts, and is suilicieiitly elevated above the 
])ast, to enable him to survey the rise and j)rogress of the inovciiient 
iroin an embryo warfare to a conquest, attended by consequences the 
most happy, thougli at the same time only the earnest of others. As 
our last niurd)cr contained a notice of the first portions of the reprint 
of Bastiat, wc have only to add that the volume before us well supports 
the lame of its distinguished author. 


® New Crime Against Humanity.” A Sennoti preached at the Music 

Hall, in Boston, on Sunday, June 4, 1854. By Theodore Parker. With the 
Lesson of the Day for the previouH Sunday. Boston ■ B. B. Munsey and Co. 

" “ A Sermon of the Dangers which Threaten the Rights of Man in America." 
Preached at the Music Hall, on Sunday, July 2, 1854. By Theodore Parkei. 
Boston : B. B. Mussey and Co. 

" " Oeuvres ComplS^tes do PrddL^ric Bastiat, niiaes en ordre, revues et annotdes 
'ilpr^H les Manuscrits de TAuteur. To. iii. ** Cobden et la Ligue, ou TAgitaton 
AngliMBe pour la Libertd ^les Bchanges..” Paris : Guillauinin and Co. 1854. 

^ ''The Charter of tlie Nations ; or, Froc-trado and its Results.” An Essay on 
tlie Recent Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom. By H. Dunckley, M. A. 
Loudon : W. and F. G. Cash. 1854. 
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The production of Mr. Duncklej carries with it no small authority. 
The Committee of the League have judged it a faithful exposition 
of what was chiefly promoted by their agency ; for it was awarded 
the prize when that society, in opposition to the last niinisti'y, 
resumed for a while its activity, andi|||)roposed an essay, showing tlie 
Results of the Repeal of the Com Law and the Free TVade Policy 
upon the Moral, the Social, the Commercial, and the Political Interests 
of the United Kingdom.” 

The “ Prudent Man” ® is a little book on fiirther social applications 
of the principles of life assurance, and gives some useful hints on or- 
ganizations fop colonial investments. Written by a secretary to two 
Insurance and Friendly Societies, we had nincb the some uneasy 
scruple while reading it, as that with which wc would approach a 
pushing watchmaker’s “ Treatise'on the Watch but in the main, we 
find it an honest exposition of a system on which our ])eoplc eminently 
need information. Much more needed, however, and therefore welcome, 
is the reprint of an article, with which nnjsi of oiir readers are already 
familLor, on the Reform of the Law of Partnership. The common-law 
principle of unlimited liability is shown hy the writer to he wholly 
unjust in theory, and utterly pernicious in results ; while the opposite 
system of limitation is enforced by a copiousness of arguWnt, and u 
clearness and vigour of style, which besi)eak a perfect msuitery of 
this important subject. 

The increasing importance deservedly recognised in statistical 
science, despite the sneers of those wlio sec in it only “ Varidei'egare^' 
nvec method(%*' has sn^ested a valuable abridgement of the general 
results of the recent Censns,^^ similar to those of the simultaneous 
returns of Education and Religion, which we have already had occasion 
to notice in these pages. We can scarcely exaggerate the interest 
which attsuihes to this digest — ^to the j>hiloso|)her, the legislator, the 
philanthropist — furnishing, as it does, such siillicient and reliable data 
on the state of trade and progress of manufactures, the demand and 
bU]»ply of food, the births, deaths, and marriages of our people, theii: 
dfv oUings, avocations, and sanitary condition, their generaAiulture and 
happiness, and all the agencies for better or worse, w'bicb the state or 
the individual has set at work among them. However suspicious the 
ein]>loyTuent of oHieial machinery for the purpose of collecting such 
facts, there is enough of intrinsic evidence to show that the returns 


^ Tlie Prudent Man ; or. How to Acc^uire Lzuid, auJ Bequeath Money, ^ by 
Means of Go-oT^»eration." By William Bridges, Secretary to the Mitre Life 
and the Friendly SocietieR*Iustitute. With a Draft Set of Buies for aji Emigration 
and Land Society. By Arthur Scratchley, M. A. London: H. Bailliere. 1851. 

“Partnership, witli Limited Liability." Bmriuted, with Additions, from the 
“ Westminster Beview,” Now Scries. No. VlII. October, 1853. London : 
John Oliapiiiaii. 1854. 

“The Census of Great Britain in 1851," (By Authority of the Registrar 
Cit'iieral.) Comprising an Account of the Numbers and l)iE||bributioii of the People ; 
their Ages, Conjugal Condition, Occupatioiis, and Birth-place ; aith Betums of tiie 
Blind, the Deaf- and- Dumb, and the Inmates of Public liistitutious. And an 
Analytical Index. Reprinted in a condensed form, from the official Reports and 
Tables. London: Longmans. 1854. i 
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have been impartially taken, and claBsided in a broad and becoming 
spirit. Tho Jiisho]) oi* Oxford’s attempt to throw discredit on the 
returns is best answered by a careful scrutiny of the ileport itself, in 
which facts are revealed, with rt^pcct to the social and spiritual con- 
dition of our people, which mil^t well alarm the Bishop for the 
cliaractcr of his Church’s Activity. But to those who would follow 
out this especial question,, under intelligent guidance, we recommend 
the perusal of an excellent tract, which, under the head of “ Volun- 
tajydsm,” the writer has animated the valley of dry Iwnes of the mere 
Governmental Tables with a living siguillcancc that cannot be mistaken. 

Dr. Xlemm bas given u« the first volume of a work “On the His- 
tory and Culture of Woman, a subject whi(»b must have tempted 
the indefatigable German to adopt a more spirited and tasteful treat- 
ment than we have hitberio nothd in bis lucubrations ; hut, 
beyond extremely elegant printing, wo see nothing of the inllu- 
ence of the theme. It is true the author reserves for tin* suc- 
ceeding volumes the History of Woman in Euro])e — at home and in 
society, in her civil and religious relations, in her influence on Liie- 
niturc and the Arts — or that portion of his task which borrows the 
most varied interest from civilizini associations ; but* we trend )1(» to 
anticipate bis uiggardly criticism in tlicsc, the most important, chapters 
of the history, if* the phlegmatic Doctor do not (*atcli more glowing 
vitiihty over his labour. Hitherto, atic*iition is directed only to tho 
<‘ondition of \Yomau out of Eurojie, and this, almost wholly in Asia. 
'J'lc* author, moreover, seems to sup]M)se liis subject exhausted by a 
dreary register of miuriage ceremonies and other curious customs re- 
lating to the domestic and social lil'o of the (laughters of Asia ; and, 
in his Introduction, conceived in tin* very s]>irit of dullness, lie rejieats 
ii few C()minon}dnccs on the tliff(‘rence of tin* sexes, hut, with a jirocau- 
tion which borders on infatuation, avoids all referem^e to tin* growing 
(jucstiuu of w'oman’s legal rights and social jiositioii. AVe cannot 
deny one merit however to Dr. Ivhmim, but on the score of depth or 
hone&ty it is somewhat (|UCstionahlc praise ; wc mean that, despite its 
inatrinioniaJ' minutijc, his book contmns nothing to oifeud the most 
delicate taste ; La mere eti pemnettra Ui lecture a m fillc ; hut if tJie 
damsel consult her own jdcasurc, she will not be eager to avail lierself 
of the pennission, but wull look elscwiicTc for her sex’s history. It is 
one of the unliap]iy effoets of the modern Bibloinaniii to call into 
existence a spuriojis class of writers wlio, with, a success wliich wo 
cannot hut regard iis un fortunate, hunt up every nook and corner of 
mtelligciit res(!arch, and disenchant the field of its proper i*roshiioss 
and novelty. Tlie author of “ Die Frauen ” is clearly one of these ; 
indeed Germany is a fertile mother of such; and if om* cxciissive 
literary productiveness do not “trammel u])” its own iwniicious 
“consequence,” wo ma,v have soon to deplore the perverted energy of 

^^“Voluntaryism in .England aud Walos : or, The Census of 1851.’ London : 

Marshall, and Co. 185L 

W Frauen. Culturgeschichtlichc Schilderungen dosZustandes und EinfluHsos 
dIeivJF'niUcii in den veracliiedeiieu Zcjiien mid Zeitaltcm.’* Von Hr. (Tiistav Klcnim. 
> £mtor Hand. Hrusdeu. 1 ^54. 
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our own nation. Turning from Dr. Kleimn’s laborious trifling on the 
culture of woman in the past, we acknowledge a more practical eiff)rt in 
a little pamphlet designed to point out some of those grave legal 
wrongs under which the European wife (in this respect hardly mon^i 
favoured than her Asiatic sister) mifks in the present. Under their 
appropiiatc heads, we have here a careful little digest of the most im- 
portant laws relating to the life of woman in England ; and a few 
suggestive comments (which we would fiiin have seen extended) are 
added at the close, in illustration of that grand legal fiction by which, 
losing all rights of property, and denied the power of divorce, the 
English maiden merg«*s in wiftdiood her rational liberty and identity. 
This admirable compilation shows us, what Ave knew too well, that in 
virtue of these laws, — which we are daily coming to regard as a de- 
grading remnant of the im])crfec'l institutions of barbarism — woman, 
in marriage, is brought to stake the jowc‘l of her haj)piness, her free- 
dom, her individual aims and duties, on tlu* hazard of a single throw. 
She j))cdges her liberty for a wider and more beautiful lilx3rty, it is 
trut‘, but if* she loses this, she falls on slavoiy till the more terrible — 
the slavery c»f constmined illt'gahty, or the more sinful hondago of 
j»assivc obcdicnic. ISIany shrink from so critical a Y«‘nturc ; more liA'c 
to wish such wisdom had been theirs. Thi*re is sf)mething falsely 
bcautifiil in the law wliich blends the legal cKisiiince of the wife in 
that of her husband ; there is no fam‘r]>icture Ilian that of till-trusting 
tcndeniess in the sheltering <*lasj) of manly fortitude and all-sufiicing- 
noss ; but there is no more frcquiMit or fc.irliil obvci'sc than the actual 
issues which are daily revealed to us of Kiiglish married life in all 
grades of society. TJie bells ring in a poem and a theory, w^hieh run 
on to the hroken-heartod Avoes of tragedy, or hqise into that dead prose 
of reality Avhicli ^liltoii^'alls the chaiiiiiig of a living soul to a dead 
biuly. As if in keeping with a coinjirclnnisive 8])irit of despotism, 
wonnm have been so systoinatically educated fo their false position 
that they have hitherto sJnnihcred under their indignity. Eut the 
tide id* o])iniou is surely setting towards enlightened convictions on 
their rights and wrongs ; and we I'l'gard this little piinphlet not 
only as a straAv wdiieh sliows the current, hut as an influence, which, 
with its sinqde hut sigiiitieant teaching, may haply serve to direct it. 
That this important subject is being a]>])roachcd on all sides, the ap- 
]iearance of another pam])hlet^'' on the education of girls serves 
liap])ily to assure us. Under the subject of bodily training, the AA riter 
argues for a fuller ilcvelojnncnt of the feminine physique than can l)l^ 
satisfii‘(l by the gentle calisthenics of hoarding-schools, and the false 
notions oJ* decorous restraint so prevalent in our luiddle-elahs ; and 
passing on to mental education, concludes, justly enough, that through 
tile llimsy and artitieial culture allowed to girls, “ half the nation,” on 
peril of their “distinctive womanhood,” are forbidden to inquire. 


''A llncf Summary, in Plain Language., of the Most Important Laws con " 
cemmg Women : together with a Few UbHer^^atlous thereon.” London : John 
C^liapiiian. 

“ Kemai’ks on the Education of Gii-ls.” London j tlohii Chapman. 1854. 
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We would not be slow to concede both these positions, even though 
they were less forcibly and ingeniously recommended. In the mould 
which modem fashion sets up, we look in vain for the free, unconscious 
gpee, the elevated beauty, the full, majestic proportions which rivet 
our wonder in the classic types Amatured and blooming womanhood. 
And with respect to the other, me immemorial prejudice still lingers 
wliich excited Voltaire’s dreary witticism : “ Ideas are like beards — 
uromcn and young men have none;” and Lessing’s more graceful 
pleasantry, “ that a young lady who thinks is like a man who rouges.” 
It is not yet fully admitted that there is no sex in great thoughts, or 
that woman has any le^timate position outside the narrow but lovely 
circle of domestic routine. But time falsifies even the wittiest of 
philosophers, aiid woman is beginning at length to wake, and wonder 
whether the vows of a false gallantry have not been made, and the soft 
incense of poeay been burned at the altar, only to lull the goddess into 
obliviousnesB of her rightful and grander attributes. And in those 
influences which are now busy with the war}) and vroof of the fixture, 
we recognize no slight assurances that, as the writer says — “ With the 
leisure and experience of life which our changing institutions will 
bring, it is probable that the different point of view which their sex 
from its maternal relations, and the ])eculiar sus- 
ceptibility always attributed to women, will cause them to strike out 
new paths of thought, and to contribute fresh and vital truths to the 
stock which wc already possess.” There is a happy propriety in the 
simultaneous appearance of these two thoughtful little tracts: give 
wiser laws, and education will borrow their larger Avisdom ; educate to 
a theoretical standard, and the aetxial shape of institutions will, by tlu‘ 
*\force ties choses*^ accommodate itself to the theory. 

We arc iTidebied to the enterprise of Mr. Boutledge for an interesting 
volume of Lectures,^® selected from those delivered at St. Martin’s 
Hall, in connexion with the Educational Exhibition recently held there 
under the aus])icos of the Society of Arts. Wc arc the more disposed to 
regard with favour this little memorial of that abortive attempt to exhibit 
educution, because it does somewhat to redeem, in our eyes, the grave 
error in which that attempt originated. Were it not for the excellent 
series of lectures Avhich accompanied it, the galleries of St. Martin’s 
Hall might have seemed to base successful teaching on a facile arrange- 
ment of scholastic machinery, to reduce th(! process of eliciting virtue 
and implanting knowledge to a dexterous use ofafew mechanical hoi j)s, 
to make us look for its improvement to the cheapening of wood and 
paper, or the construction of a new globe. In its design to secure the 
aid of efficient lecturers, the preface to this volume informs us that the 
Council of the Society did not coniine itself to one jiarticular sect or 
party, hut desired that all should have an opportunity of explaining 
their views ; and we are fully assured of its catholicity of intention 
when we find such men as Mr. llobert Hunt and Mr. Marriott of Ox- 


** Lectures in Connection with the Educational Exliibition of the Society of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Delivered at St. Martin's Hall.'* London : 
Gr. Eloutledge and Co. 185jl. 
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furd associated tog;ethor, and Government Inspectors claiming audience 
with Ciirdinal Wisenuui. Prismatic rays of opinion, put side by side, 
will often purely raeijjfe in the larger truth ; and we are certainly not 
disposed to quarrel with any scheme which bnngs the differing thought^ 
and experiences of able men to bear ^ subject of such deep and 
general interest. Of the lectures, those of mr. Marriott on “ The 
lligestion of Knowledge,” Mr. JeUnger Symons on “ Industrial Edu- 
cation,” and Cardinal Wiseman on “ The Home Education of the 
J^oor,” seem the most intrinsically notable. The latter, to judge firom 
the prefixed advertisement, seems to have been thus carefully published 
to refute certain animadversions of the daily papers, accusing the Car- 
dinal of advocating, indirectly, a kind of tentative censorship of the 
])ress. But we are not sure that such is not the devout consummation 
to which the fair abstractions of •the lecturer would practically tend. 
He suggests tlie formation of some body — “call it a committee, 
society, whatever you please” — to superintend the production of a 
model home-literature for the working man. W(j are wickedly re- 
minded of Mr. Thomas Gradgrind’s worthy inspector of schools who, 
in his full-blown official enthusiasm, looked pro]>hetically to the “ time 
when commissioners should reign upon eiirth.” From a committee 
for the dissemination of good books to an organized control of the 
newspaper jiress, the step is natural and easy in the poHtical Avemus 
of China or Italy ; but the upper day has been too dearly and wortliily 
won in England for us to forget the simple lesson of tlie journey. 

Hegel has left no book on education, but out of the twent}’-two 
volumes of liis collected works, and l>y means of some letters to his 
friends, Dr. Gustav Thaulow has compiled an extremely interesting 
book, called “ Hegel’s Views on Eilueation aud Instruction.”^"^ We 
liavc before us only the second part of the second volume, hut as far 
as Ave can judge of the whole from the part, we shoidd say that the book 
is by 110 means the fullilmeiit <)f what tin* title promises ; and though 
rejdetc with interest, has no more jieculiar claims to the attention of 
})ersons (‘Ugaged in education, than of those who are devoted to other 
jirrsuits. It is a sketch of the history of civilization, traced to the 
results of its development in our own times. This volume contains a 
survey of Uoman and modern (“ Christian-Gcr manic ”) history, while 
the former one treated oi* the jirogress of civilization among Oriental 
nations and tJie Greeks. Wo certainly agree with the editor when 
he says that “ the conqnlatioiis of what Cieero, Horace, and Quintilian 
liave written on education is not sufficient without a clear comprehen- 
sion of the spirit of the Koman people, and that this caimot he obtained 
without perlectly understanding their hiws, constitution, and, in short, 
the philosophy of their history.” But no less certain is it that the 
results of a most comprehensive course of study should be a])plied to 
that particular subject of whicli a book midertak(‘S to treat. In the 
present instance this has not been done. Out of 415 pages there are 


17 Hegefs Ansichien uber Erziehung uiid Unterricht.” In 3 Thoilen. Von 
Dr. (TUBtav Thaulow, ProfesBor der Universitat zu Kiel. Kiel. Acadeniische 
Buclihandliing. 1351. 
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scarcely two or tliroo that beai* at all on the subject of education, ami 
these arc filled with unini]iortaiit anecdotes of men engaged in that 
pursuit, which seem to have been admitted merely from conscientious 
seniples in the editor’s minU that he should, in some measure, correspond 
to his pj-ofessions. However this may be, no reader of historical or 
philosopliical works should omit the porusaJ of the book before us ; the 
ricliness of its matter, the de])th of thought which if cver^^vberc 
manifests, and the muscular vigour of its style, far more than cora])en- 
sato for the obscurity of expression which occasionally occurs. 

Among other educational contributions of the quarter, wc observe 
Professor Mulligan has consulted the interests of schools, as before of 
colleges, in preparing a careful abridgmimt of his larger treatise on the 
(jlrammatical Structure of the English Language but more, ]M‘r- 
ha})S, in reminding us how unaccountably our schools ignore the 
scientific teaching of Englisli than in, himself, supplying the suflicient 
means and inducements. Indeed, it is questionable whether larger 
manuals, even of confessed ability, can ever furnish the best system of 
treatment for school-books on similar subjects, or preservi* a pro]>or- 
tionatc value when thus clipped smd dwindled by the Educational 
Procrustes. To proceed rigorously from first priiK*i])les is, in many 
things, to drsenchant the young, who had been safely and jileasantly 
led to the study of them by concrete examidi^s. On the whole, how- 
ever, we regard Professor MuUigan's treatise as a groat step in a 
direction which since Lily and Ascliani has remained untroddim. Tlu‘re 
is one feature of the volume, liowever, whose inlhutc service to the in- 
structor is ostentatiously paraded, hut which wc arc inclined to regard 
as its greatest hleinisli; wc mcmi the i‘atechctical ajiparatus drawn iq* 
in imposing phalanx at the foot of each jiagt?. “ If we examine atten- 
tively,” sa\ s the writer, any assemblage of wonls which convoys a 
eomidete thought to the human mind, we shall soon discover that the 
Bcivices performed by the sevend words are not of the same kind.” 
At the bottom of the page we are startled by the question: “What 
shall we find, when we examine attentividy any asst'inhlage of words 
wliicli con^^eys a complete thought r'” Such interrogation as this re- 
minds us, that after his lesson on Electiicity one day, a worthy pedagogui* 
of (icrmany jiosed liis scholai’s with the like somcwdiat general inquirv: 
“ What hail the ancient (1 reeks no notion of?” The hoys were fairly 
at sea in their negative information respecting that great jieojde, who 
knew at once so much and so little. They \vere therefore refemd to 
their class-books, and read that “ the ancient Greeks had no notion 
that there were other substances, besides amber, which gave forth the 
electric fluid when excited by friction.” 


** Expodtion of the (h-amiusitical Structure of the Exiglish Language." being 
an Attempt to Furnuh an Iiuprovcd Method of Teaching Grammar (abridged by 
the Author). For the use of Schooh. By John Mulligan, A.M, London 
Sinmkin, Mi^fihall and Co. 1854. 
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M EMILE MAIITIN, of Vervins,^ Vharmacien^ tells us tliat tin* 
. Clieinistrjr of the present diiy, as it is taup^ht by its most eminent 
]>rofossurs, has no firm foundation, Ilo general theory; that for tlie 
last ten years his own labours have been devoted to the suppljdng oi‘ 
this want, and tliat he considers the })reseiit an opj>ortune moment to 
bring forward his general reform of the body of chemical doctrine 
This reform is bound upon what he declares to be his own peculiai’ 
and capital discovery — ^the nati^rc of the true ponderable and impon- 
derable elementary bodies. 

At the head of the list of these new elementar}’- bodies, M. Martin 
places the two electricities, positive and negative, or — as he preiers to 
term ihevex— ether ilc and elect n1 e : for these electricities, he assures 
us, hav(‘ hitherto been cpiite wrongl 3 ^ regarded as mere forces. Thev 
are in reality bodies, which, notwithstanding their iinj)on(lerabilitj\ 
possess powerful chemical alliiiities, miite chemically with one another, 
and with the sim])le i>onderable bodies, in definite proportions, with 
the ordinary phenoinena of satmation and change of state, Wliat 
eheiiiists commonly inider>tand by elementary bodies, suvh as oxygen, 
hydrogen, suljdiur, potassium, lead, c^c., arc in reality eompouiids ol‘ 
the true elementary oxygen, hydrogiui, &e., with ehrtnle or cthcrJlr. 
as the eas(‘ muy be. The alfliiitii*s oi* these trin* eleiiientary bodies 
one with another are always malheinatieally the same ; and given the 
ehnnents ]>r('sent, the resuiting composition and deeom])osition would 
be always aeenrately ealeuhilde, if il were not that what w'C call 
elemeiit.s are in reality eompouiids, eoiitaiiiing different projiortions o{‘ 
elect rile and ctherilc. 

To render M. Martin’s theory more eomjirchcnsible, we may cit(* 
liis ex[>hinatioii of the manner in which water is decomposed by the 
voltaic current : — 

“111 thc' decompose ion of water, we find tlicsr four hodios co-exisliiig: iii 
ili'^ water, tlu* oxygen and Jiydrogenare united, so that their rccipiocal ftffiuities 
are eoinplcte.ly saturated; llie two ideelrieities arc free, and arc poiued into tlie 
rujiiid, hy uieaus of the luelallic circuit, us fast as they arc generated by the 
cheniicaf pile. If the. rireuit were tMitirrlv closed by the contact of the 
metallic wires, the tMn/emd cMm/c would eomhino, with the cvolutioa ol 
caloric, in the midst of the liquid, hut the two ]»laiiuuin wires are separated hy 
a short space, and the interposed ])art ides of w'ater are exposed to tliciv iii- 
ilueucc. Under these circunistjiiiees, the clecfrife of the negative pole attracts 
the hydnigeii, the. efhmlc of the positwe pole, the oxygen, and these two 
elements of the water separate at tlie niouicnt w’hcii Ihcir mutual attinitv is 
overcome by those of the two electricities: they appear then at the two pules 
to cuter into lu'w eoiubinations. At the negative pole, the hydrogen coinbiiies 
with the ehcirile^ and forms hydrogen gas ; at the positive pohi the oxygen 
coiubincs with the. ether ilc, mid forms oxygen gas. These two eoiubinations 
result ill the perfect saturation of all affinities, since the gases which are evolved 
are each disengaged in a state of complete neutrality, and, moreover, in a state 
of indiircrcuce for the ])olc at which tlicy arc develojied.” — ji. Vo. 

' ''Nouvelle ^)co1c ^Hectro-Chemiqne,** par E. Martin, Je Vervins. !• Livraison. 
MegUJgiion Marvis. Paris: 1854. 
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Caloric is, according to oiir author, a compound body, fonned by 
the union of electrile and etlicrile^ and may, under certain circum- 
stances, become decomposed into these its primary elements. 

We can offer no opinion u])on these novelties, which, however, seem 
& have a sort of familiar sound, as if they were repetition, in a new 
shape, of old and familial* theories ; and we merely call the attention of 
competent judges to them. We ma}’^ remark, however, that there 
seem to be a good many myths involved in the language of Chemistry 
as it stands, and that it would be well if some qualified person would 
n^vise and define them. What is the atomic theory, so univei'sally 
admitted, but a vast myth? What the theory that the elements 
of compound bodies exist in them oa* sucli^ and its logical consecpiencc', 
the discriminditiion of compounds into binary, ternary, quaternary, &c., 
but a pure liyjmthesis ? How do wc» know, for instance, that urea is 
a quaternary compound, and cyanatc of ammonia a binary one ? Doubt- 
less all these arc very convenient }iy]>otheses, but* convenient hypo- 
theses whose hypothetical nature is forgotten ai*o myths, and often 
become stumbling-blocks. It is a convenient hypothesis, for instance, 
to draw a distinction between matter and force, and M. Martin is 
espficially anxious to prove that electricity is a body and not a force — 
a conclusion Vhich has been aiTived at in a different form bj^ the most 
eminent physicist of our own countr3' ; and yet what do we know of 
matter, except as a bundle of forces, of which gravitation is one ? 
And if it be admitted thai- heat, light, and electricity do not gravitate, 
in what sense can they be said to be material? C)r, on the other 
liand, if the}’^ ho material, what is force ? 

Truly there is a period, or, pcrhajis we might more projierl^*^ tiny, a 
recurring cyclf^ of periods, when ever}^ science tends to become eiuhar- 
rassed, like a child entangled in its own leading-strings. Is not this 
somewhat the case at present with Phy^.^ics and Cliemistiy r We are 
glad, however, to escft.po from such dizz^r heights as these, to the more 
safe if less attractive ground of the prac*tical applications of science ; 
and among works whose aim is to expound these, none will lie found 
Tiiori* clear find pleasing in their style, or more sound in substance, than 
Dr. Scoffern’s collection of soine of those “Lectures on Chemistry,” ' 
wherewith for so man}' j’^ears I^rofessoi- Brandc delighted the audiences 
of the Koj'al Institution. In this volume will lie foniid lcctuit*.s on 
the jirinciplcs and praetu:o of d^yeing, hleaching, calico-iirinting, sugar- 
making, and fermentation ; and on the clicmistry of fatty bodies, of 
woody fibre, gelatine, cU*. Those who have had the good fortune in 
jiast years to listen to Professor Brande, and remember his pleasing 
delivery’, and always successful experimental illustrations of the matter 
under discussion, will regard these lectures as pleasant memorials ; 
and those who have not, will find in them the best means of repairing 
their loss. 

As a work of a similar and most nscfiil aim, we have to call attention 
to the Cyclopaedia of Useful Arts ; with an Introductory Essay on 


• “Organic Chemistry applied tc Arts/* By W. T. Brande, J’.R.S. 

Arranged J. Scoffern, h'J.B. Longmans, 1854. ^ 
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the Great Exhibition of 1851 a work which, notwithstanding the 
known omnivorous and insatiable ca]iacitics of reviewers, we really do 
not pretend to have read — a circumstance which will excite the less 
surprise when wo mention that it consists of two large octavo volumes, 
closely printed, of about a thousand pages each, and dealing with 
almost every conceivable branch of the and manufactures, from 
the construction of abattoirs to that of hair-pencils, and from tiie 
wielding of hammers to the economical production of zinc. The 
Oyclopiedia is very beautifully illustrated; numerous plans »id 
sections are given of the machinery used in the processes described iu 
the different articles ; and it will untpestionably prove a most Valuable 
addition to the libraries of those who are practically engaged in the 
useful arts, or who desire to have a general acquaintance with indus- 
trial processes and manufactures. • 

The most inqiortant contributions to Science proper during the last 
few months liave unquestionably been made in the direction of Biology- 
111 our own country more particularly, a physiological work has ap- 
peared — Br. Carpenter’s ‘‘ Coinpaj*ative Pllysiolog 3 ^*’ * which will 
assuredly onl}' increase its author’s alrcadj' deservedly liigh reputation, 
and will ft»r a long tiim* occii]\y ai leading pLicc among the most ad- 
viuic(‘d workh on tlie subject of winch it treaits. The incossant succes- 
sion of editions of Dr. Carpcntcjr’s works sliows pretty clearly in what 
estimation his labours an* held hy the geiiorail public, not only in tliis 
country but in America, (wlicro we believe tbe^” airc almost universally 
used as text-books,) and there is no iiccil to recommend this volume to 
tbait section of the n^adiiig i^orld; but we ai'c strongly inclined to 
tliink that while receiving a Ihll, aind jacrliaips ovcrJlowing, meed of re- 
putation from tliis quairtcr, Dr. Caiqientcr is somewhat stinted of his 
lair share by bis scicntilic brethren, a\1io sire apt to regard his works a.s 
digests, and liiuisclf, to use a iavoiirite phnise, as simjdy a “ compiler.” 
Now, although no one Cbtim.ites the faeuliv for original investigation, 
and tliat riU’c power of .seeing into faet for oneself, which is the basis 
of all science, and of all real knowledge of any kind, more highl}*- than 
ourselves, yet we would observe, in Dean Swift’s words, tlmt thei'e is a 
tlillereiiee “between seeing and seeing:” and that observation, without 
eonipilatiou and digestion, is quite as valueless as compilation and 
digestion without oiiservation. There is a kind of rational creatiirtj 
which looks at deaxi flies and shells, at bones and muscles ; and having 
given namt's to all the different sorts it can pick out, and acquired tlie 
I'aeulty of remenibering and ]»roducing them on occasion, calls itself an 
■original investigator and a. man of science, and looks down upon everv- 
tliing else as mere compilation ;” and we cannot but tliink that tin* 
unforiiuiate abiiiidauce of this sort of minute philosophy, among tlie 
followers of natural history and physiological science in England, lias 
something to do with the cry to which we refer. 


3 ('ycl()j>.'pdia of Useful Arts, Mechanical and Cffiemical; Manufactures, 
Millin'^, anci En^iiioering. Edited by Olmrlcs Tomliiisoh. George Virtue and 
(%)., Loudon and New York. 1851. 

* ** Pruiciplea of Comparative Physiology.’* By W. B. Cari)enlcr, M.D.,F.R.S. 
4lh Edition. London : Churchill, 1 854. 
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The true philosopher is not only an observer, but also a compiler. 
He is the Blackstonc of the laws of nature. All contributions to 
science are little partial codices and digests of these ; and if we are ever 
to arrive at a complete code, it must he b}*^ the labours of those who, 
][^ossessing a sufficient practical knowledge of the subject to guard them 
from error, will endeavour to compare together these partid attemi)ts 
— seeking the clue among their rcsembhinces, eliminating their differ- 
eiices, and fusing them into a harmonious body of statutes — ^the Insti- 
tutes of Nature. This, however, is compilation, and thus carried out 
is one of the grandest and most dignified oecu])ations of the human 
mind. And in this spirit it is our cleai* judgment that Dr. Carpenter’s 
works have been written. AVe ventmc to assert that neither in h’riinee, 
nor in Germany, nor in America, does there exist, at the present 
day, any series of work.‘< to be com))nrc‘(l to Dr. Carjwntcr's for the 
clear, concise, and fair view of the state of Physiology which they 
l)reseut ; and again, that there is no work on the general facts and 
principles of Biology, from which the student can so readily furnish 
himself with a knowledge of the science, or by means of whieh Ihe pro- 
ficient is so well led to discern the direetioii in whieh its gri‘at jn-ohleins 
lie, Sind tlie mcthoLls hy which its ])rogi*e.^s may he as^^uriMl, as that 
whieh is novf before us. This is high praise, but, we would add, neilber 
liasty, nor we believe undue, nor msule in siny ]urtial sjurit. AVi* by 
no moans assert thsit fsiiilt may not be found with t.liese works ; tirors 
in detail mmt unavoidabh cr(‘e]» in evi rywhere, and like sill enviable 
faculties, that of generalization has its Nemesis, tending, as it doe< 
sometimes, to entice its fortunate po.ssessor “beyond his Iasi;” — but 
compare the “ (’onij)arativo Physiology ” witli any work of a siiuilar 
scope— c.y., that under the same title by Agassiz and Gould, and what 
we owe to Dr. i;ar])eiitor's sound judgment and careful execution will 
at once become suJlieiently obvious. 

But to jmss to soim* lairticular illustrations of our meaning. 

It is now seven-and-! wenty years since A'on Bar ])ublished his great 
work “ On the Develojunent of Animals ” and laid down therein tlioso 
laws, which are to Biology what KephM*’s great generalizations were to 
Astronomy. During that time, by what English or French jdiilosopher 
has the vast import of thcfC laws been acknowledged and ajipreeiated ? 
Absolutely, by not one save Dr. Barry ; and that he is the exception 
is a sounder «-laim t** oin gratitude than all his researches on “ double 
spirals.” In Dr. Gaiinuiter’s vvork, however, tluj reader will find a most 
admirable exjiosition of Von Bar’s laws, — an exposition whieh shows that 
the writer not nierelv transplants the generalizations of others, but 
that he can in the highest sense* make them his own. We strongly 
recommend the perusal of the first chajitcr of the “ Comparative Pliy- 
siology’* to all who desire to cippreheiid upon what basis the Biological 
sciences rest — ^i^ hat ai-e the methods and criteria of all sound Physiolog}’’ 
and Biology'. 

The chapter on "Generation and Development,” more especially 
ide author treats of the <|ue.stion of the so-called " alternation of 
;)p!mations,” and that on the " Functions of the Nervous System,” are 
excellent ; nor do we know of any work in which the subtle 
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questions involved are discussed in so masterly a manner; indeed, we 
arc acquainted with no general work in which many of these matters — 
a clear understanding with regard to whicli is of &st-rate importance 
for the progress of Physiolog}” — are discussed at all. • 

Thus much to show that we most fully appreciate the singidar 
ability which Dr. Carpenter has displayed, and the great labour which 
he hurt devoted to his work; but we have already said that we do not 
always agree with him; and without being guilty of the ingratitude of 
smiiU cavils, wc do nevertheless feel bound to say that we have, izt 
connnoii jiarlance, “ a crow to ]jiek’* with liiin, and that a bird of no 
small dimensions. jMore than once, in our quarterly survey of Science, 
have we had occasion to do battle with those who believe that we are, 
at j)reseiit, in a position to diseo\iT a definite law and order in the 
ajjpcariinet* of living beings upon the surface of our globe. The hypo- 
thesis^ which wc have hitherto eomhatotl, however, is not that which 
Dr. (^iq)ent.er puts forward. Like ourselves, he opposes the notion of 
our being able to discover (‘videnei* of a progressive development of 
Jiving forms in time, but he proposes an idea of his own, to which we 
must confess wc can us litlle assent: — 

“S(jf;iras at prcbcni kiioini, iliereforc, the general facts of^Paliconiology 
appeal In saiietion the lielicf, that i/ir 'samepUni iiiay he traml out in what may 
be c.tlleil ihv UiV of tho as iu the inffimlHof hfe of every one of the 

forms ».l' organized being whieli in»\\ peoph* if , anil Ihat iu I he successive iu- 
Irodurtinn of llic se\eral groups coniposingthe ainmaJ nud vegetuhle kingdoms 
res^i/’ctlvely, the progression was not so nineJi iVoiu the lower to the higher 
for: - as from the more general to the mon* special, — from those which were in 
eh IMS. r» latioiiship nitli each other to those that an* uiosi isolated as types 
of tlwu res])e(;(.ive groiij^s. Ami thus it, li.is happeivd, iliai , as cveiy Palironto- 
logL'i nni'.L be ready luaihuil, .i large proi»(>rl ion of the c.vliuel fi ims of annuals 
and legclables, must rank ni .iii\ phiiusopliieal .s^sstem of classification as 
osrtdthif or tiuiimtiutnil Ibiius, euiiiinluig together the groups wlueh seem 
iiaturallv to assemble arouiul exisimg types, and seldoiu sfaiiditig as centres 
round hieli existing forms bhuuhl be arranged. — ^It would be premature and 
presmii])tnuus to assert Ihat .sueli '’i/.v1hr plan ou nhicli the progressive evolu- 
tion of I he great scliniie of ( )rganif Tn^aiion lias jiroceeded; but tihe foregoing 
imlieatMHis maybe thought sullieii'iit to justify the ass(*rt.ion,th!it such Mntfhare 
been the plau. If tins view have a fouiidalion iu tnith, the dcvTlopment of the 
priiieijih- in all its eompletcness iinist be left for 1 lu’ time when J*alaM)nf.ology 
shall possess, as the. result of tlie .K’eumulatcd labours of many generations (it 
may be; of industrious explorers, a eolleetiou of information respecting the pa.st 
(list rib I it ion of Animal ami Vegetable life upon onr globe, in some ilcgrcc com- 
jiarablt*. to that to ivhieh tlie f^ahual History of tlie present time is rajiidly at- 
taining ” — p. 117. 

Now we must ohjeet, in limine, that if, as Dr. Caiqieiiter asserts, 
extinct forms are osculant*’ lK*twceii existing groups and not 
“ eentr»Tl,” or more nearly related to the type.s of these groups them- 
selves (which is, in other w'lirds, more generar* than tlie special 
members of the groups), if this he true, then it does not apjiear liow 
extinct forms can be said to he more general. He,, nearer the typo 
than existing ones. Again, there is this to be remembered, tliat if, as 
seems highly probable, the only true relation of all possible modifica- 
tion of any type to one another and to it, is such as the points on a 
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sphere have to one another and to their centre, then such forms as do 
not exist at present must necessarily have the position of osculant 
forms with respect to such as do ; and the fact would have no further 
significance. ^ ^ ^ . 

But from such abstract considerations as these we willingly pass to 
the concrete grounds on w'hich l)r. Carpenter bases his generalization, 
the more im[)ortant of which we will quote and criticize seriatim. 

“Thus the Trilobites of the ralcozoic formations are more nearly represented 
at the present, time by the larval forms of certain Entomostracons emstaeen, 
than by the adult forms of any : their resemblance being peculiarly close to 
larval forms of the Limulus, which, when it quits the egg, is destitute of the 
peculiar bayonet-shaped weapon proceeding from the post-abdouiinol division of 
the body in the adult, and also has the ceplmlo-thorax relatively smaller, and the 
abdomen longer and more trilobcd.” — p. 407. 

True, but Limulus is the most aberrant of Entomostrnca from the 
crustacean archetype, and however much the Trilobitc resembles its 
larva, it docs not resemble in the least the larva of ordiiisiry crus- 
taceans, and, assuredly, if wc could conceive a typical crustacean, the 
Trilobitc would depart far more widely from it than the brachyourous 
decapoda, wl^ich have hitherto been found only in more recent strata. 

It is not a bttle remarkable, in fact, that the Trilobitc is, of all crus- 
taceans, that wliich is furtliot removed fi'oni cither the archetype of 
the Crustacea or their cju’ly condition. For the first part of a crusta- 
cean which appears in the embryo, is the vcmtral hsilf of the segments, 
with the rudiinoiitary legs, th(‘ dorsal hall’ being completed last; while, 
so far as we know, the Trilobitc had no legs at all, sind ihe only 
skeleton it presents is that of the dorsal half of the segments. 

“Moreover, in nearly all the earlier fishes, as was first pointed out hy Pro- 
fessor AgaSpsiz, wc find a confonnation of the tail whicli uifTers from that pre- 
vailing amongst the existing tislics, bnt coiTespontls uitli that which presents 
itself in the embryonic stale of Uie bitlei. Form most of the osseous fishes of 
the present eiiocli, the bodies of several of tlie tei-niiDid caudal verUbraj 
coalesce, so that the spinal colinnu ap]}ears to end abruptly, whilst ilicir neural 
and hipuial arclies and spines arc equally developed abuvi* and below, so as to 
form llic homoerm I tail re[)resentcd iii lig ; m almost every fish anlcrior 
to th(*. Liassie period, on the other hand, the tail was formed upon the hetero- 
ccrcal type, ilic verlebral eolumu being continued onwards into its upper lobe, 
which is conseipicutlv the hirgest. Nowit is obviously the hcteroccrcal tail 
whieli departs least from the archetype, and wc find that even those fishes wliicli 
present the homoeerr-al eoufurmatioii in their mature condition, have theii' 
tails originally lietcrocereal. Tims as the helcroccrcal tail is the most general 
character of the class, being possessed by every iisli at some period of its ex- 
istence, wdiilbl the homnecrcal eonformalion is specially lindied to a section of 
the class, the all-but-uiiiversal ]>revalencc of the foniicr during the earlier 
periods of the life of the class in oia* seas, and the comparatively late appear- 
ance gflthc latter, constitute a v cry remarkable example of Ibis form of the 
doctrnff above stated.” — p. 109. 

We by no means find fault with Dr. Carpenter for assuming as 
true, jfcatements wfiieli are re})eated in every work on comparative 
anatomy and geology with which we are aiiquainted; but we neverthe- 
Jbss believe that these same doctrines with regard to the hcfterocci^cality 
atiid homocercality .of tishes’ tails^ are totally incorrect. There is, 
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indeed, hardly a more curious piece of scientific histoiy than the story 
of the origin of this now universally prevalent dogma. 

When Agassiz published his celebrated work on fishes, it was accom- 
l^onied by a most admirable memoir on the development of one of the 
salmon ^he, by M. Vogt, a very .accomplished Oerman physiolo^st. 
M. Vogt found that, at an early stage (not by any means the earhest, 
be it observed) of development, the spinal column in the tail of the 
young fish was bent up so as to present a certain resemblance (not very 
close, however) to that of a cartilaginous fish, and that, eventually-— 
this turniiig-up becoming more and more complete— the apparently 
symmetrical and homocercal tail of the adult fish was, in fa!(^, only 
an excessively heterocercal one disguised, a circumstance which can 
be readily enough made out by mere anatomical examination of a 
salmonoid fish. A severely accurate inquirer woidd now have turned 
to the other homocercal fishes, and would have ascertained, in the first 
jdace, whether tlio anatomical structure of their tails was identical 
with that observable in the salmonoid tribe ; and secondly, whether they 
arrived at the structure which they possess by the same developmental 
steps. MM. Agassiz and V'^ogt did nothing of the kind: they assumed 
that the tail of the salmonoid fish is ‘Mionioccrcal,” in the same sense 
as that of the perch, or the inaekerel, for example; thej^also assumed 
that the steps in the development of the tails of the latter are the same 
as in the salmon; and having assumed those two ossoiitial data^ they 
jumped to the conclusion that all homocercal fish arc primarily hetero- 
cei*cal, and deduced all the conse(|uences cited by Dr. Carpenter, 
which have since passed current and have been universally accepted, 
without further examination. 

Now the truth is that, so far as >ve know, there is not a shadow of 
evidence for cither^of these assuni))tioiis. The anatomical structure 
of the tail of the truly homocercal fishes, such as the percli and 
mackerel, is not the same as that of the tail in* the salmonoid tribes, 
and all the developmental evidence which we have at present, tends 
to show that they are not developed in the same way, but that they 
are homocercal from the first, and always remain so. • 

On the other hand, is it really true that, either in the salmonoid 
fishes, or in the cartilaginous fishes, the tail is primarily heterocercal ? 
Assuredly not. In the young ray, and m the young salmon, as may 
be seen by the most cursory inspection of M. Vogt’s own figures, the 
tail is primarily symmetrical above and below («. e., homocercal) hetero- 
cercal only at a subsequent period. Indeed, it would bo a wonderful 
exception to all known laws of development to find the asymmetrical 
condition precede the symmetrical — ^the special, the general : for the 
heterocercal tail is obviously the result of the special development of 
a part of a homocercal one. 

In fine, we hold that there is no proposition in cogiparative anatomy 
which can be mure readily established than this — ^that the hetcrocered 
tail is an advance in development as compared ytrith the homocercal 
one; and that therefore the argument tells (for as much as it is worth) 
against both the progressionist doctrine and that advocated by Dr. 
Carpenter. All the coniiision has arisen from the mistake by MM. Agassiz 
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and Yogi of a false homoccrcality (in the case of the salmon) for true 
homocercality, and from their liaving overlooked the fact their own 
researches establish, viz., that the heterocercal condition k preceded 
by a homocereal one. 

* Objections of a similar order might, we conceive, be talmn to the 
other facts adduced by Dr. Carpenter in support of his theory. Thus, 
we do not see that the ancient Palseotherium (p. 110) is nearer the 
mammalian archetype than the modem pig ; and we must difler with 
liiiu as to the Cystideans and Crinoids being less aberrant modifica* 
tions of the Echinoderm typo than star-fishes and Echini ; lingula, the 
first known brachiopod is also the most abeiTant of its grou]) ; and we 
confess we do not scm* in wliat way the plan of structure of the tetra- 
hranchiate Cepha1oi>oda, the earliest of that gi'oup, is nearer the coiniuou 
plan of the MoUuscathan that of the'dibrauchiata. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Carpenter, that Euoii)]>halus and DoUero- 
phon present indications of close ]jroximity to the Cejdialojioda, inas- 
much as the fabricators of these ancient shells apj>ear to have been 
lieteropod mollusks, which assuredly do not approximate tbo Cefihalo- 
poda in structure, but arc. if wc may use such a plirase, exiiggcruted 
Gasteropods. 

And with 'regard to the AVitehrata, wt' must urge that we do not 
think Dr. Caq^enter’s pri*mises, even if granted, ipiite beai* out his 
conclusion. The facts he adduces only go to ])rove that extinct forms, 
such as the Oophalaspis. the LahyjinthfHlon, the Uhynchosaurus, &c., 
were osculant between great grouj)S, whi<*h can by no means, even if 
we admit it, be taken as evidence that they departed less widely from 
tbo common ]>lan. 

In applying his tln'ory to the vegetable world, Dr. Carpenter says : — 

“111 regard lo the geological history of the vogi-table kingdom, it luiiM lie ad- 
mitted that our kiiowhMlgc. is still vciy mipcrJrf 1 , m coiis(*(]ueuco til* tie' smaJl 
'uuniber of rases in which the iiitmial sinictnrr and frnctilication of the railicT 
plants have been presi’iTcd in a coiidilion that allows of the r\!ict detrriniiia- 
tioii of their cliaractoLs and allimtics. ^o far us our jircseiit informal ion ex- 
tends, how(^<er, it is fully in haTnioiiy with the above doctrine; the eliarac- 
'teristic flora of the eoal-ibrinatiou ajijiearjjig to ha\ e breii chiefly coni]ios(’d of 
•Cuniferec, which constitute a connecting link between the Phaiicmgamia and 
Ciyptogainia ; and of ihe'O (Joinfeiaj, while some may have been nearly allied to 
existing forms, the great majority (Sigillaria*, Lepiilodeiidra, Calamiles, kv) 
apjicur to have jiresented such a. combination of the ehai-aeters of the Coiiifcric 
with those of the liighcr Cr>ptogainia, as no existing group exhibits.” — p. 117. 

But here again we must repeat our objection, that an osculant 
position l>etween two groups is not the same thing as an approximation 
to the plan common to two grouj)s; and, indeed, it might be fairly 
urged that the cry])togaima of those times were more divergent from 
the common plan of cryptogamia, more specialized forms, just so far 
as they pat on coniferous features. And it must be remembered 
that yery eminent botanists do not agi'ce in the humble position here 
aaipgned to the Coiiifene, urging, as they do, with no small appearance 
that the latter present a more completely diifercntitited 
structure than even the jnajority of dicotyledons and monocotyledons. 
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We have veiiturccl to criticize this portion of Dr. Carpenter’s work 
somewhat freely, because we know buw wide a circulation hk views 
will have, and how greedily all such generalizations are seized upon by 
those who will not sicquiro with them any portion of the philosophic 
s]>irit and fairness of their author; but we trust it need barmy be adde<> 
that these differences do not one whit alter our already expressed 
opinion that the “Principles of Comparative Physiology” is incom- 
parably tlie best work of its kind extant. 

A new edition of a book which has long been recognised as one of the 
best of its class, “ Wagner’s Elements of Special Physiology,”®, is a wel- 
eoinc addition to biological literatuib, more especially when brought out 
under the Bup6rintendence of so excellent a physiologist :is Dr. Funke, 
whoso notes and modirications bring th<' work u)) to the level of the 
present state of scienec. The .veteran Itiidulph AVagner himself 
]>rcsent3 us with a most iuteresting colleetion of his later essaj-^s, the 
fruits of the labours of the List seven j^ears, under tlic title of “ Neuro- 
logical Investigations.”** They may he said to be devoted to the 
douionstratiou of those projiositioiis whicli, if true, must form the 
struetural base for all future s])eculation uj)on the manner in which 
the funetions of the nervous system are perluniied: Ihe first, that the 
jwriplieral termiuation of the nerve fibres is not in loops, 4)ut in what 
Wagner terms “free” extremities — that is, that they become con- 
tiiniuus with the elements of ordiiuuy tissue; the second, tliat the old 
notion of nerve fibres ncv<»r dividing throngliout tlieir whole course k 
incorrect, iiiahinuoli as such divisions t*\isi abundantly ; the third, that 
every nerve fibre is continuous centrally, at any rate, witli a ganglion 
globule, and, as a <'oroUary, that tlie r«‘ilex function is ettected by the 
latter. 'J'lie first of fhese proj)ositious may in)\v be regarded as 
jjrohahly true, the si'cond as tin(|uestionahle, the third a ^ more than 
j)rol)ahh*; and tha-t tliey may Imj so eousidcrod is mainly due to Pro- 
fefcsor Wagner’s assidumus researches. • 

A most admirable simiuiary of what is at present known with regard 
to the physiology of the nervous sy.stcm is to be found in Eckliard's 
“Outlines”" of that subject. Eckhard n*gards the niatteramore espe- 
cially from its physical and purely physiological side, and we agree 
w'itli him that tlic histologists luive been too apt to forget that, after 
all, slj’ueture is a very impcrfci't clue to function. At the same time, 
\vc must remai'k tliat he lays himself open to the like reproach of 
absurd one-si deduep.s by such remarks as the following: — “Both 
view’s, however, are mere hypotheses, which are based upon no fai*ts, 
hut merely on microscojjical imagt*s.” Surely M. Eckhard ought to 
know that a microscope is nothing but a second eye interposed between 
oneself and the object, and that tlie objection that his physical observa- 


° ‘ lludolpli Wajupaer^s Lehrbuch der Spuciollcn Physiologie. Vierte durchgehenda 
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tions were nothing^ but ** ocular would be just as rational. It 

is enough to put one out of all patience to lind xnen devoted to one 
line of inquiry ridiculing those who follow another, as if we did not 
want light and inlbrmation irom all sources, positive as well as nega* 
live. Eckhard’s work, we should add, contains one of the most intol* 
ligiblc accounts we have met with of Du Bois Baymond’s great 
discoveries. 

Eocrster's Handbook of Spe^al Pathological Anatomy*’^ appears 
to be a full and valuable summary of a subject which is somewhat out 
of our range in this place; and wo can advert but very shortly to Carl 
Vogt’s popular “ Letters on Physiology,”® wliich evince that originality 
and ability which mark all his writings, and we should imagine would 
well repay translation. 

An elaborate history of botany is commenced by Carl Meyer in his 
** Studies.” J. G. Beer furnishes a valuable pra^ical manual to the 
cultivator of orchids,^^ and Schacht^” has puhlished a new series of his 
valuable contributions to physiological botany, containing essays on the 
development of leaves; on that of tliccupulileraBand betiilaceu; ; on the 
comparative development of the germcn and placenta, and of roots ; oil 
panuditic plants; on the mode of thickening of the cell wall, and on the 
present condition of the microscope. Tlic last-named }»Rpei* refers 
entirely to German microscopes, and is instructive as showing how 
inferior these instruments are to our English ones. Schacht tsikcs the 
trouble to insist that a niieroseope a hich gives no coloratioA to an 
object is better than one tluit does ! lii England an instrument which 
was so faulty as to give colour would not be owned by any respectable 
manuiaetiu'or. 

Among systematic zoological worlts, we must drtW attention to 
Burnieister’s “ Animals of Brazil,”^^ to Mr. Wvstwofid’s elegantly 
illustrated serial, the “ Butterflies of Great Britain, with their Trans- 
formalion.s,”^^ for whoso scientiiie value his name is quite suflicieiit 
guarantee; to Dr.Kellarl’s “ Contribution h to the Zoology of Ceylon,”^’’ 
and Anally, to tlie very excellent little “ Manual of tlie Mollusea,”^*^ 


* *'Handbuuh der Speciellen Fatbologischen Anatomie” Von Dr. August 
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by Mr. Woodward, a work which has been prepared with great care 
and attention by its author, whose yaluable original researches are the 
best evidence of his qualifications for the task. As such a work should 
be, this manual is well and abundantly illustrated, and both absolutely, 
and considering the manner in which it is executed, it is one of 
cheapest books ever published. 

We must remind the palaeontologist that Professor McCoy’s con- 
tribution to the Annals of Natural History have been collected and 
published in a separate form, ^7 and the geologist will find in “ The Soil 
of Germany, its Geological Structure and Infiuence on Human 
Life,’**^ a v;duable body of details and references with regard to that 
portion of the “Deutsches Vatcrland** which is beyond the reach of 
princes, and can only be degraded by atmospheric infiuences. 

A little work which contains more suhstaiiee than many with larger 
pretensions, and whose importance, should cc]*tain doctrines advocated 
in it prove to be time, must not be estimated by its size, has just pro- 
ceceded from the untiring ])cn of Dr. Latliam.^'** It furnishes all the 
reply which ethnology can make to the cpiestions now not unfrequently 
addressed to her : Who and what are the Kussians, whence sprung, 
with what races connected ? Are they the irreelaimiible savages some 
recent events would seem to indicate, capable of receiviilg civilization 
only as they might a coat of paint or a tattoo of a particular pattern; 
or is there anything in tlieir antecodenth or in the history of their near 
relatives to show that th(*y are worthy of l)ccoming creditable and 
well-conducted inembcrs of the human family ‘r 

Such information as is to he had hearing on those ])oints may be dis- 
covered in Dr. Latham’s pages; and if we find the responses to these 
practical questions to be sit times somewhat Sibylline and more nega- 
tive than otherwise, the fault must he aserilH*d not to oui author, hut 
to the imperfect state of Sociology as a science, and the impossibility 
at present of solving the problem: Given, a mail, or a nation, and say 
what lie or it may, or may not become. 

As an ctlinologist, however, Dr. Latham wms obviously bound only 
to furnish us with the data, and this duty he lias ampl^ performed. 
Three distinct populations, he tells us, occupy that enormous area 
known as the Eussiau empire ; and carry hack our researches as far as 
wc wiU, we find these same, three jieoples, Sarmatian, Ugriaii, and 
I'urk, occupying the same area in the same relative position as at 
present, though their ahsohife proportions one to another appear to 
have been very dillcrcnt at different times. Of old it would seem that 
the IJgrians in the middle occupied a very much larger geographical 
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space than the Sarmatians on their western frontier, and extended 
over rej^ons now occupied by Turks, on their eastern border; but 
they apjjear to have been the weakest of the three stocks, and, in 
modern times, have been encroached upon on each side, out asunder, 
dnd in many places obliterated by their powerful neighbours, remain- 
ing now only as subject tribes of Sainoieds, Laps, and Fins. They 
have been the anvil, ai^ the Sarmatians and Turks the hammers, on 
either side, these again having themselves come into collision with 
varying fortune before now. Six centuries ago, the Turkisli hammer 
had the best of it, and smote so hard that ^‘‘nine sacks” were filled 
with Sarmatiaii ears on the shores of the Baltic. In the last two or 
three centuries, the Sarmatian blows have been the fiercer, and the 
trial of strength is now being finally decided on the shores ol* the 
Euxine, where, if only the Turks WHire concerned, we fear the Sar- 
matiaiis would take back a good deal more tliau their fair nine 
sacksful.” 

But many will not he content to be told of mei’e shilling boundaries, 
and will ask whence came these Ugrians and Turks and S^irmatians ? 
Bid they migrate hither, and if so, where from, or are they autoch- 
thones ? 

Ethnologif^s of the ordinarv school vi‘j)ly at once, that wliaf twer 
may have been the origin of Turks and Ugrians, the Sarmatiaiis, at 
any rate, came from the East, the UKiiiifest affinily of the Lithuanian 
tongue with the Sanskrit being explicable, they tcU us, on no other 
hypothesis. To this, however, J)r. Jjatham totally demurs, and supjdics 
a new hypothesis of his owji, of whose ethnological soundness we are 
not coTnpetent to judge, but wluisc striking originality and ingenuity 
are uiKiuestionable. , 

This hypothesis, slated in a few words, is that instead of tlie 
Lithmmo-Sla conic iK)])ulaiioii having bt*en doriveil by a westward 
migration from an Asiatic stock speaking Sanskrit, both Sanskrit and 
Litliiumo-Slavonic tcuguos have had a coiiinion origin in a race whose 
site (whether primitive or not is im o])cji question) was somewhere 
about the region of the present goverumcMit ol’ Podolia. IJliis is, wc 
believe, the essence of the ** Bodolian liyjiotliesis,” wliich, however, we 
subjoin in Br. Latham’s own words ; — 

“ The sketch of the critinisin wliicli demurs 1o the doctrine of the Asiatic 
origin of the languiigcs of Knroj)c aUied to the baaiskrit, i& referred to. It has 
its place in the 1 1th Cliapter, along with lliat on the word Goth. It pre- 
pares us for the necessity of jjointiug out some portion of Europe where such 
a langiiage os that of this tmeient literature of India^ along w'itli its cognate 
forms in Persia, Ls su])poscd to have origuiully dcvclo])cd itself. This must 
fulfil cert^ conditioiib. It must he in fKmtuct with the Slavonu-Lithuaiiic 
aroa» but it must lie beyond it. It must lie on the south and cast thereof, 
rather than on the west and uortli. But it must not lie so far south ns to 
infringe imon the area that the reconstniotiou of the original sites of the 
tongues allied to the Circassian and the other languages of Caucasus requires ; 
nor yet so far cast as to interfere with the western frontier of the Ugriau 
area. It must lie in a district in which a great amount of subsequent displace- 
ment has taken place. Lastly, it must lie where no other language can claim 
a priority of occa£)ancy. ^.|.’hc govcnimcut of Podolia best satisfies these con- 
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(litiops^tlic conditions (mark the phrase) of a provahml and h^thctieal 
iucn]i»ation. It does not profess to be historicud; it merely satisfies certain 
<' 0 ]iditioii.s. Given, that the probabilitj of the Sanskrit, and its allied forms of 
s])ccch, haviim; urJ^iuated in Eurojfie, and having been propagated to Asia, is 
greater than that oi the Slavono-Lithuauic, Gorman, Latin, ana Greek languugca* 
having oi'i||;iiialed in Asia, and extended to Europe. Given, also, the fact that 
the relations of tlic Sanskrit to the Sarmatian tongues arc greater than to the 
Gernnuj, Greek, and Latin — ^what is t)ic likeliest spol'for the Sanskrit to have 
originally occupied ? Podvlia seems a strange answer, but any other nme 
would (I imagine) be equally so. It may be thought unnecessarily precise; 
perliaps it is. It is laid, however, beibre tile reader on the principle that ‘truth 
eomcb easier out of error than eoufusiuu.’ J have no objection any one sub- 
si ituling for it V'olhynin, or Minsk, or Kiev. Such a reliuement would be a 
iiK're matter of detail. Let him oidy commit liiinself to some possible aitus^ 
!iml eoiLsider it sinqdy in relation (o Uie facts of the case before him. This, 
howexer, is not wliat is done. Eor reasons loo lengthy to exhibit, it lias come 
to be a generally rc'ceived riili» amongst investigators, that as long as we bring 
oiu’ migration from east to west, wc may let a very liItJe evidence go a very 
long way; w’hrreas, sus soon as we rcvcTsc* the ])roccss, and suppose a line from 
west 1o cast, the eonvers(i b(‘coin(‘s re.(juisitc, suul a great deal of evidence is to 
iro but a little wa.'s. The cUeet of this has been to create iunumcrublc Asiatic 
h\ju)lhehc s, ami few or no Europeaii ones. Kiissia may have been peopled 
from Persia or Ljiluiaiiia, fnjiii llimlostaii or Greece, from Asid^ t>r any place 
west of a gi>en meridian, fiom any place cast of it; but the converse never. 
Xo one asks for jiruofs in the foimei case, 4)r if he. do, he is satisfied with a 
\*er\ scanty modicum; wln'rcas, in the latter, the lic.-Nt authenticated statements 
mulergo rigid seriitinv. Inferences fmv worse ; tluy are hardly allowed at olL 
Jt IS all ‘theory and hyjiothesis,’ if w‘c revert to them in oases from west to 
( asl ;* but it is no theory, and no hypothesis, win ii we follow the sun, and move 
weslwanls. 

“The result of putt iug the two lines (>f migration on a levi‘l, is the Eurf)poau 
origin of t.lie Siuiskril language, ami as a me.iiLs of" its iutiodnr*ion into Asia, 
.1 pre-Iiistoric SJavono-lntliuauiau cniirpiesi of India — ultumatf conquest, if wc 
like to call it so, a llussian conquest aiiv iiiunber yf centuries B. c.” — pp. 
-ill)— S. 

It w'^oulcl require iiiueli more s]uvial m-quii-ement in ethnology’ than 
\vk' cjiii pretend to jiossess, to jnstily us in criticizing this theory, 
lliough niaiw points ])i*esent tluuiiselves for discussion. But every one 
must ii])])reciato the juhtice of Dr. Latham’s remarks as to the niaimor 
in wliieh the. notiem of an invariahly Western migration has liardcned 
into a myth, no less than tlie boldness and genius with which he 
cleavch through it, and shows that there is just as good a foundation 
for a sound “ working iiypothcsis'’ of an opposite kind. 

Wc have no sj)ace to advert to many other points of intero-st ; to the 
(h)thic hy]»othesi8~ -to the iiuostioii of tlie origin of the Circassians — 
to PanslavoiiisTii : — all of which are treated of brietiy, indeed, perhaps 
/oo concisely for the ni{>h of I'asy readers, hut still with a philosophical 
tone and strength of gi'asp such as are rarely met with; and it remains 
only for us to advert with ])raist» to the excellent ethnological map 
appended to the work. ()ne remonstrance wc. liave to offer to 
Dr. Latham. Bevolut ionary as are the times, we had hoped that one 
great human institution — ^the Spelling Book — ^woulil l)e left, even by 
iJic most sacrilegiously inclined, in tlie hands of the Conservatives ; 
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and it is not without grief we find Dr. Latham sapping its foundations. 
We submit that ethnological terminology is quite difficult enough to 
remcml)er, without having some atrociously cacophonic denomination 
spelt two (and occasionally three) ways in the same book. If 
*Dr. Latham has scruples of conscience as to ‘^Magyar/’ and prefers 

Madzhiar,’* (p. 332), we submit with a sigh ; hut when we find him 
at p. G also writing ‘{^Majiar,” we altogether recalcitrate and revolt. 
So, again, what plain man is to recognise a familiar acquaintance under 
the portentous-looking accumulation of letters, Dzhindzhiz-khan !” 

The “ Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders”” is a con- 
tribution to ethnology of a lighter, but most excellent and instructive 
kind. Its author. Dr. Shortland, is a gentleman who resided in New 
Zealand for some years, in the capacity of aborigines protector, and 
who, therefore, had peculiar opportunities of confidential intcrcoui'se 
with the natives, and of understanding their moral and social condition. 

Unlike most savage nations, the New Zealanders are by no means a 
merely impulsive pe(»ple, but perfonn their most astounding atrocities 
upon clear theoretical grounds, from which the iict is a logical 
enough practical deduction ; cooking and eating an enemy more on 
principle thain from passion. Dr. Shortland tells us, for instance : — 

There is a mode of rctaliallug, authorl/.i'd by tho nistoni s of the I'icw 
Zealanders, called wahthe^ vhich nicMis literally, ])uttiiig your adversary in the 
wrong. It is adopted chictiy when the person Avho has done the first injustice 
is a near relaiion, or one of tlie samctrilw, from wlwnn the injured person could 
nut. or would not like' to seek n'dress directly, lie uill then eunnuit some act 
of violence on a lunghbouriiig tribe, .so as to involve bis own tribe in a foreipi 
quarrel, and thus punish the whole, in order to get at that ])art of it m ho (lid 
liim wrong.” ^ 

It appears that in a case of this kind (Dr. Shortland eitess a remark- 
able TTistancc), however severely the innocent may be visited, they Jo 
not blame the person >vho brought the evil upon them. The force of 
logic can no further go, one would think. The Now Zealanders arc not 
a little remarkable for elo(]uence, and for their readiness at citation and 
repartee. Our author tells the following story : — 

I remember once- hearing an elderly chief, named Paki, who was a Cliristian 
in little more tlmii in iianii?, introduce into a rallicr warlike speech the Lord’s 
Prayer, the sense of which he* look the liberty to alter in a remarkable manner; 
for after the words, “foigive us our trespasses,” iustcad of saying, “ as uc for- 
give them tliat trespass against us,” lie substituted the words, “ but we can’t 
forgive them that trespass against us.” — ^p. 170. 

We heard many anecdotes to match this during a short stay in New 
Zealand ; one from the li])s of th(^ excellent and hospitable missionary 
at Waimate, is worth repeating : — He was endeavouring to turn an 
obstinate old heathen from the error of his ways, by enlarging upon the 
many temporal benefits which Christianity had been the means of con- 
ferring on the New Zealanders. The old chief* listened patiently till he 
• 

'^'90 <'TnMlitions aud SupentitionB of the New Zealanden, vrith Illustrations of 
''their Manners and Customs.” By Edward Shortland, M.A., Cantab., Extra- 
licentiate of the Boyal College of Physicians. Longmans. 1864. 
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had done, and then with a sly grin replied — “ You’ve forgotten the big 
rats;” a thrust there was no parrying, for the English ships had 
brought with them the English rat, which, as happens everywhere, 
had devoured and extinguished the comparatively harmless race of 
native rats, and was then making dreadful havoc among the stores of^ 
potatoes and humara. 

We regret we can devote no more space to Shortland’s very in* 
toresting work, than will allow us to say, that it discusses very £fcirly 
the ])robable origin of the New Zealanders, g^ves a very excellent account 
of their cosmologpcal theories, of their notions of the supernatural, and 
of the extraordinary institution of the Tapii; and finally, furnishes 
abundant means of judging of their literary })owers. Some of their 
songs arc very striking, with a strange dash of Ossianic sentiment about • 
them. We recommend an incautjttion scone in the 4th chapter to the 
notice of the Kappers.” 


CLASSICS AND PHILOLOGY. 

T he “Oeography of Herodotus,” by Mr. Talboys Wlioelor,^ is a hand- 
some portly octavo, containing much more than tlie title leads one 
to expect. Geography, usually defined a doserijitiou of the earth, most 
immediately and naturally refers to physical facts, such as conform- 
ation and elevation of the land, direction oi‘ mountain ranges, course of 
rivers, climate, fauna and Hora ; and when tbe agency of man is brought 
U])on the stage, its boundaries ar4‘. iiiituriilly (ixteiidod to include the 
grou])iug of provinces and races, the jmsitiou and resources of cities, 
and the rc.sults of tillage. Ihit Air. Wheeler, with a vivid artistic 
conception of which he giv<*s frequent (‘videiicc, intends by geography 
no mere science of enumeration aud classification, but a true picture 
of the life of the world, including its as well as its momen- 

tary state. To[)ography is one of the lowest and least important parts 
of this extended geograjiliy, which comprises theology, mythology, 
antiquities, and accounts of men and maimers. It may be doubted 
whether the varied subjects thus brought together arc connected by 
tics close enough to give much philosophic unity to the geography 
which combines them all ; hut w'c cannot find fault with our author for 
adopting a conception which is so evidently that of Herodotus himself, 
whose speech runs on in one delightful, easy flow, and without any 
consciousness of a distinction of subjects, from history to geogr-a})hy, 
from geograjdiy to mythology, from inytlndogy to legend. Only his 
title-page should have contained some hint of the extent of the suliject 
he was treating, which renders the book rather a commentary tliau an 
account of Herodotus’s geograpliy. It would have been well if the fre- 
quent expositions of Herodotus’s views, generally given in his own 

1 The Geography of Herodotus developei, explained, and illustrated from 
Alodeni BesearcheH and Discoveries. By J. Talboys Wheeler, P.B.G.S. 8vo. 
London: Longmans. 1864. 
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waids, had been distinguished hj a differait type from the criticisms 
upon them, and the accounts of later writers. Opening the book at 
random, one is frequently at a loss to know to whom to ascribe the 
words that meet the eye. We meet with few original views, but the 
work has the merit of completeness, and of combining to the illustra- 
tion of Herodotus knowledge gained on various subjects, and scattered 
through multifarious works. Mr. Wheeler believes intensely in the re- 
liability of his author, and will not hear of the curtailment ol’ his 
travels assumed by Mr. Blakeslcy in his recent edition, which Mr. 
Wheeler rather too tartly regards as an a.ssault upon the worth of the 
good old father of history. Mr. Wheeler’s views upon this as upon 
some other matters are essentially those of Dahlmanninhis well-known 
Idfe of Herodotus. 

One is inclined to blush for the sdiolarship of one’s country, if the 
mere translation of Wunder's Latin notes into English can be a profit- 
able bookseller’s s])eculation.'^ Who reads the Attic tragedians without 
Latin enough to ijeuetrate the set phniscs and easy style of a Oernian 
commentator? Yet since the thing is done, one cannot but acknowledgi* 
this as a handsonu'. re-issue of a good work ; one only regrets that W under 
should be merely re-issuod, and not corrected and imj)rovcd upon by a 
com])etcnt scholai*, using tlic labours of editors subsequent to Wunder, 
— ^Bockh especially, wdio understands the (Ireek lyric metres as no one 
had done before him, and assuredly not Wunder. The metrical tables 
of the latter will scarcely satisfy any wlio try to penetrate bcldw the 
most obvious and super! icial rules. 

Tauchnitz’s classical editions ju*e iiopular at our colleges for their 
excessive cheapness ; but assured h not for beauty of form, ])a]>er, or 
typography. However, the age advances, and (iennan printing and 
Tauchnitz must cease to be bywords. Tauchidtz has commenced a 
newsericb'’ a.'^ beautiful a.s the old one w^as mean, and at prices Avhich 
almost distance competition, and would secure it aii immense sale wlio- 
ever were the editor einjdoyed. I’he improvement however is no le.-b 
remarkable in the editing ; and instead of such as Weise, wliom a dis- 
tinguished professor described to us as **ein rcch/erAim/abcnviachn',^^ we 
have the names of 1. Bekkcr, Baiter, Stallbaniii, liitschl, Westcrmami, 
Bergk, Meineke, &e. We have now also Introductions on the life and 
writings of eadi author, and indiees, which though not addiug many 
^eets to the size of the hook, will essentially enhaiiec its value as an 
edition, and pleasantly take off from the baldness and shabhiness that 
seemed cliaraeteristie of Tauehnitz’s publications. 

Mr. Bohn’s classical translations seem to be improving in their style. 
The three volumes' we liave received^ are carefully and readably 

* SophodcH, with AuuutatiouB, IntroductioiiB, &c. By Edward Wunder. A 
new Edition, with tlie Xutes literally translated into English, and a CSollatiou of 
Bindorfs Wt. 2 vo1b, 8yo. Loudon: Williams and Norgate ; and D. Nutt. 
1655. 

* Lysias Orationes^ sd. Ant. Westermaun, Editio Stereotypa. Svo. Lipsue ; 
’Taud nitz. 1854. 

' * The Anabasis, and the Memorabilia of Bocrates. Translated from Xenophon, 
by Rev. J. 8. Wailiion, M.A., with a G^graphical Commentary by W.F. Ainsworth, 
Era. London: Bohn. 1854. (Bohn’s Cl^ical Library.) 

Ae Geography of Strabo, literally trhuislated, with notes ; the first six books 
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translated, the Xenophon and Strabo particularly so. Mr. W. F. Ains- 
-worth’s geographical commentary to the Anabasis forms a valuable 
and interesting addition from one who knows the country well. 

We cannot express too strongly our sense oi' the utter absurdity of 
the composition of modern Latin poetry, and still more of the tr^s^ 
lation into Latin of the choice lyrics of modem tongues. We had 
thought that the genus was extinct : yet we amused oui^ves with one 
specimen of it last quarter, and hero is another.^ Germany is industrious 
and learned enough at all times ; but it is piteous to see her thus in- 
dustriously idle. These poems are very excellently translated, yet in 
many aisea their very excellence proves the folly of the undertaking. 
They ore w Latin in metre, spirit, and expression, that the incompati- 
bility between the modern thouglit and feeling of the original pout and 
the Latin approximation is frequently painfully'' felt ; the rich fulness 
of sentiment, and the delieious dreaminess and ideality of description 
of the modem romantic school, being alike o])poKed to the intense and 
precise reality ol* the Homan mind. Consider the Harper’s song in 
Wilhelm Meister ; 

leh xhfffp wie der Vogpl sitifff, 

Dtr in. dpii Zicei(/ni iruhnct ; 

Dus Lied., dtts avs dpf Kcdde ddngL 
Jst Lo/tn der reichheh lohntd, 

Nani cano ecu vulucris, rauii Icv is ineoLi: caiitus 
Gutturis cf larguiii est i]».sc sihi piriiuiu. 

And the following of Uliland : 

Tfasf’ du das Seh/oss geschen. Das holte Sehhss am Meet? 

(ifdden und rosuj wchen Dip IWdlpn dnrOpr her. 

Ds mochte sieh nipdprtipif/pii In dtp sinpgpIkLare Fluth ; 

/iif maeliip. sirpben and si pi pen Jn dtr AbendecMen GltUu^ 

YidLstiiic freto \iciiia palatia? nubes 
Aiirculo fcrtui liucia cuJoiv bupert ‘ 

Sidcra mnic e(di coiil inhere, iiicrgier ipsis 
ISnuc pcllucidulis \cllc viilcutur aijuis. 

In translation from Sappho, on the contrary, one’s sense of Htness 
is not oflendcil ; and althongli C.^itulJus has attempted the same ode, 
the modem seliolar has succeeded in producing a closer imitation of the 
(ireek, if not a more elegant version. 

We spoke a few months ago of Professor’s Bojip’s Comparativo 
Gramiinu*. The ii'ieuds of Com]iarative Philology will know how to 
rate tlie importance of the learned and venerahio professor’s “ Com- 
parative System of Accjcntuation,”® which we regard as a most desirable 

I»v n. C. Hamilton, Esq. ; the renuunder by W. Ealcouer, M.A. In 3 vola. 
Vol. 1. London : Bohn. 1854. (Bohn’s Class. Lib.) 

The Works of Philo- Judirus, translated from the Greek, by C. D. Yonge, 
B.A. VoL 1. London : Bohn. 1854. (Bohn’s EccIm. Lib.) 

^ Varia Variorum Carmina Latinis Modis aplata, adjectis Archotypis o&rt 
Henriens Stadelmanu. 12mo. Ouoldi. 1854. 

* Yergleichendes Accentuations-System, nebst einer gedrangten Darstellui^ der 
grammatischen Uebereinstimmungen des Sanskrit und Griechischeu, von Franz 
Bopp.” Svo. Berlin. 1854. 
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siipi>lement to his great work. The comparison of the Indo-Gcrmanic 
languages with regard to their principle of accentuation is restricted to 
a much narrower field than that of their forms, for in most of the de- 
lved classes of languages the original fi*eed6m of accent is lost, and a 
uniformity enforced upon aU words, which leaves no trace of the earlier 
variety. So the Teutonic principle of accenting the root, the French 
of oxytonization, the Celtic of accenting the penultima, have all alike 
effaced the primitive accent-principle. Other languages, which seem 
freer as to the position of the accent, having lost that vigour of pronun- 
ciation which could maintain both quantity and accent without collision, 
either, with the Italian, observe the former alone, or, like the modem 
Greek, let quantity go and retain the ancient accents. In none of 
these does the ])ropagation of the original aceoiit-prindple appear 
traceable. Accordingly, l^fessor B<!q>p is reduced to the Sanskrit and 
classical Greek, finding light occasionally shed by the Slavonic and 
Lithuanian languages. It a])pears that the original acjoent-principle, 
wrhen acting in full vigour, allows the accent to fall upon any syllable 
of a wordi however distant from the termination, and however many 
long syllables may follow it. A restriction like that of the Greek 
grammar, loathe three hist syllables, is the consequence of a weakening 
of accentual power ; and a Celtic or French uniformity is the Iasi stage, 
of accentual impotence. The Sanskrit (at least in the age of the 
Vedas, which are our on]\ accented te.\th) was at the first of these 
stages : .and forms like bMrhfatCnn = (ffcpoirrOriy^ abhardmahi =~ 
ttpepopiOa, will stagger those philosophers who like to fancy that the 
Greeks could not really have s])oken as thi*v wrote Mpiinrov, or that 
quantity and accent must ultimately be in harmony. There is indeed 
no grea.kT fallacy than this latter notion, nor any w’hich an extensive 
study of language more tends to subvert. The more highly inflected 
a language, tliemorc sharply are its long and its short syllables discrimi- 
nated, the former being slow'ly and carefully ciiiuiciated, and certainly 
9iot distinguished from the short by greater shai’piiess or shrillness of 
tone : under these cireuinstanees, a ehort syllable may as natundly be* 
enduiHl with that sharjiiiess we call accent, as a long. But when the 
langu^e (like our owm) has so fiu’ grown out of the inilecting spirit as 
to desii’o to pronounce all -words nearly in the same space of time, and 
tries to inonosyllabize general into gen^r'l, jtolicc into p'lict , then 
accent as distinct Iroiu «piantity, or quantity as distinct from accent, is 
no longer possible. The language has therefore lost an organ ; but he 
who at this stage shall deny to language the possibility of free accen- 
tuation, is like the blind man wlio denies the sense of sight in others. 

As to the accentual relation between Sanskrit and Greek, Professor 
Bopp shows wonderful analogies in every part of the grammar, even in 
wliat api^ar in the Greek grammar as capricious irregularities ; and 
the most beautiful thing is that many of these receive their solution 
aad' confirm a principle when brought together wdth their Sanskrit 
, Equivalent, especially under the delicate hands of I^ofessor Bopp. It 
, 5s moj B than we could have expected that the aj)parently capricious ac- 
..^entuation of “words like vav^, vijvc, vrft, vija, vsoiv, vrjBc, viwv, vavtri, 
vfjacy should he a consequence of the Sanskrit distinction between 
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strong and weak cases. When the Sanskrit and Greek accentuation 
differs, and the difference is not produced by the Greek inability to 
maintain the accent further than three syllables from the end, Profes- 
sor Bopp ‘‘has arrived at the conviction that the Sanskrit must in 
most instances bear the blame.” It was not possible to discuss accen- 
tual without alluding to grammatical analogies between Sanskrit and 
Greek ; the latter are given tolerably completely, and more, mingled 
with other matter than in the Comparative Grammar. They are most 
striking and suggestive: and if they cause no modification of our 
system of Greek instruction, it will be that our boasted scholarship 
consists in an unwillingness to sec, or to let our children see, with a 
newer and brighter light than what has worked very well hitherto,” 
and produced “ scholars and gentlemen.” 

The handsome double-cohimnod octavo issued by Dr. Jolowicz, under 
the title of “ Polyglott of Oriental Poetry,” ^ is a rich store-house of 
what seers have thought and poets sung under the brilliant skies, and 
in the gorgeous scenery of the East, it introduces us as familiarly to 
the rose-gardens and niglitingales of Perbia, tlie ]>om])oiiK long-winded 
epics of India, the delicious lyrics of war, sentiment, and religion, and 
the inexhaustible anccidotes of Arabia, as Longfellow liai^ done to the 

I*oots and Poetry of Eurojw.” Even the iminenso ejnes of India 
and Persia, of which little more is currently known among us than 
that the MahabharalA, contains 100,000 disti(‘lis, and the Shahnanieh 
(»0,000, need not remain a mystery’ to us any longer, now that we have 
at hand extensive extracts and analyses of the unextracted parts. Wc 
may read om'selvcs into the l^’rie creativencbs of tlie Arab, moved to 
]>oetic expression by every event that tcuiehes his soul, or try to soften 
the btareh that seems to conceal the Chiiuiiiiaii's inner life from all 
foreign gaze, by acquainting ourselves w'itli the oxj)reBBion of his mind 
wLen left to itself. This is accordingly one of the most delightful 
books that has ever fallen in our way. However, thanks to whom 
thanks are due : Dr. Jolowicz is scareeljr more than a compiler, and 
owes whatever success his work may have, to the labours of translators 
such as Euckei-t, Daminer, A. W. Schlegcl, Bopp, Daumer, Bodenstedt, 
Sehaek, and a host besides, — and to his art of selection, which, though 
one miglit take exceptions in detail, at least is happy in pre.scntiiig us 
the rich least we have described. The editor lias translated some 
pieces from Persian, and from modern Hebrew — a branch which most 
iiou-Jewrish readers will think ofiends by excess rather than defect. 
Ui'u^kert’s translations, perhaps the most wonderful from any one lan- 
guage into any other, imitating so faithfully, expression, metre, and all 
that makes the poem what it is, and even reproducing enigmas and 
quibbles which would seem the inalienable property of the language 
that invented them — ^would alone render the work cheap at double its 
price. 

With the conclusion of the first volume of the brothers Grimm’s 


* Polyglotie der Oritintalischen Poesie, in metrisclicn UeberHetzungen dciitsclK*!' 
Dicliicr. Mit Emleitungen imd Anmerkuiigeu, von Dr. U. Jolowicz. b\o. 
Leipdg : Wigand. 185si. 

[VoL Lxm. No. exxm.]— NbtoSsbies. Vol.*Vn. No. I. s 
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Gesrman Dictionary,^ we have a preface by Jacob Oiimm, explaining 
the entire ]ilan and principles of the work. The steady progress of 
the first volume to completion within two years of its commencement 
affords some assurance that the book also will see completion ; and 
possibly the already immense list of subscribers may be now swelled 
by many who at first felt a. very reasonable fear of pledging themselves 
to a woj’k so likely to he broken olf in the middle. Dut we may 
perha])K hope soon for a more rapid rate of progress ; for with the 
letter D, Wilhelm Grimm’s part will begin, at which he must have 
been working at the same time that his brother was preparing the 
letters A, D, C. The aim of the dictionary is to give a comi)lete thesau- 
rus of the German language. In the preface the question is discjussod 
what limits are eousistent with this idea ; and, the Gothic and Scandi- 
navian languages, which belong to •‘the Teutonic stoclc in its widest 
sense, being for obvious reasons excluded^ the only question remaining 
concerns the admission or non-admission of words belonging to Low 
German dialects. The claims of these are prudently rejected ; the 
High German dialects having passed tlirougli a second Lauiverscliiebnnff 
(displaecnient of consonants) which is unknown to the Low, and indeed 
gives them so^lcar a title to bo treated separately, that the combination 
of the two in a dictionarj” would, even if p.raeticablc, be confusing. 
Then as regards the tinie-liniit : the modem language is considered to 
have formed itself about the year lt50, in tbo age of the invention of 
printing and revival of literature. Luther's influence uj)on it was very 
great, but the transition of the Middle into the New High German 
must be placed a generation before him, since olbt*rwisc writers inspired 
by the new spirit of Hks times, and w'hose style decidedly belongs to 
the new language, would be excluded. Hut the primary force of a 
word or origin of a plu-ase must often be sought higher, in tlio JMiddlc 
or Old High German period; and consequently there are frequent 
citations from tiiese 'earlier stages of the language, especially from 
the Middle period, which no one will think superJiuous or uninteresting. 
Then! are Tiiost (lopious and luxuriant citations from authors in })rose 
and poetrypfrom 1450 to the present time; Luther and Goethe, the 
two writers whoso influence upon the language has been incomparably 
the greatest, are, particularly, carefully and copiously quotc^d. The 
references are given to volume and page, sheet or verse, as the case 
may he ; but wlicii thei-c arc many editions of an author, these references 
can of course be verified only by those who happen to possess the 
edition employed by the Grimms. The ex]danations are generally 
quite short, in Latin ; a feature wdiich will strike many unfavoiu'ably, 
but to which the arguments of the preface have reconciled us. “When 
beside the. word tisch 1 have placed the Latin mensa, 1 have dune all 
that is required at the outset, and the article that follows shows what 
more has to he said about it. Instead of this, one might define it, ‘ a 
raised board, at which people stand or sit to do all kinds of things 
upon it or, ‘ a disk elevated or resting upon feet, seated at which 


Deutaches Worterbuch. Von Jacob Grimm und Wilholm Grimm. Veil: 
A — Biermolke (appeared in^ parts, 1852-4). 4io. Leipzig : Hirzel. 1854. 
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people pcM’lorni various employments.* ’* Let it be understood that 
there is no Latin at all except simply the equivalent Latin word by 
way of e\))]anation ; the history of the word and discussions on its 
form and indcxion — all which arc given very fully — are in German. 
It is gc^iorally known that tlic brothers Grimm were among the first 
to advocate a return to the simple and clear Boman characters, and 
tlie writing of the substantives with small letters. These innovations, 
which iind favour, and will soon be universal in Germany, are adhered 
to in this work, and some orthographical reforms attempted, yet 'so 
temperately as neither to ])rovoke o])position nor to render the reading 
of !i single word puzzling. So mucli for the general arrangement: 
nothing but ai'curate ae(iuHintaiice with the work, and with the rich 
and noble language that appears to grow nobler and richer under its 
Jiands, (!iiii cause the extreme copiousness and beauty of treatment to 
be appreciated. Certain it is that no similar labour has in modem 
tinic'.s been performed for any modem language : it most resembles the 
giant labours of a Fac^ciolati, which are often believed impossible* in 
these days of compilation and authorship without trouble. 

IVLns Baker has jiroduced a good ])rovincial glossary,** to which, 
as the result of twenty years’ ])atioiit word-collecting, ^ gracious re- 
co]»tiou should be given. We cannot however helj) thinking that it 
would be more useful and convey a better idea of tlie p<iculiar spcecli 
of Xortliamptonshirc if it wen* reduced to one quarter of its size. One 
r(‘ally searches &ome time belbre one can find a peculiar Northampton- 
sliire word at all ; and we iummI no gJc^^sarv tell us that tlie jieople 
llu*rc say bodily for all at onre^ crazy of oltl buildings, daddy for father^ 
and use phrases like to eonie olf with flying colours,” to ‘‘burn the 
caiullo at both ends.” The really curious w ords are quite buried under 
so many phrases of miivcrsal acceptation, which only an iibBurd purism 
could have kejit out of regular dictionaries. The authoress’s justifi- 
cation of the ijiscrtion of iiiuiiy wordh not })eeuliar to her count}^ can 
hardly be allowed — that, these Avords having been included in the 
vocabularies of other counties, tlieir omission from her glossary vroukl 
give rl.se to the supposition that they were unknown fliere. The 
X\)i*th:ini|)toiishire pco]»le netsl not he so very jealous for the honour 
of their dialect. We should nevcT have dreamt of doubting that tlie 
words mentioned above, or huudretls like them, were current coin in 
tlicir or any other county in England. 

“ Tlie wiiole French Langujige comprised in a Series of Lessons” 
shows itself by its title to be one of those manuals which arc the •’* E. 
Mohcs and Son” of philology, with ‘ cheap languages and nasty,’ for 
tlunr motto. It has some mctliod, and advances the learner h}" well- 
calculated sto])s ; hut inasmuch as it aims and professes to dis])en.se 
with dictionary and trouble, it belongs to those pieces of jugglery with 
language which deserve no mercy at the hands of a true lover of 
language. Indeed to Mr. Bobertson the learning of a foreign language 

^ (llosaary of NorthamptonRhire WordB and Phrases. By Anne El. Baker. 

2 voIh. 12ino. London : J. Bussell Smith. 1854. 

llic whole French Language comprised in a SerleH of L(‘ssour, by J. Bobertson. 
2 vols. Svo. Paris : iler^e. London : Dulau. 1S53-4. 
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in avowedly merely a repulsive task to be got over, and no discipline 
for the mind at aU ; still less has he any idea that language afibrds 
tdie surest history of the human mind. 

Concerning Mr. Eiis’s Graniuiar of the Oji language we quote 
l^pof. Pott’s judgment.* “In Mr. Riis we make the acquaintance 
of a zealous investigator and thinker, who does not content hiniseU' 
with a mere empirical display of obvious phenomena, but takes the 
greatest pains throughout to detect the causa in the idiom examined 
by him, and to lay it down as a well thought-out system. He is, too, 
mostly very successful in this, only perhaps one might accuse him of 
bringing in rather too much of Becker’s system, though always 
with an independent tact in the application. The insight and ca- 
pacity of an observer naturally exert no small influence even upon 
the manner of seeing a given oh^t. But, notwithstanding his 
leaning trt Becker's abstract method, which, often contradicted by a 
moderately extended circle of linguistic experience, frequently pre- 
seril>cs for the many languages unknown to Becker, what is essential 
to them and what not, vre cannot say that Mr. Riis has not kq)t his 
eyes free and open to the iuduenee of fact, or that he has often 
distoHcd facts^jy looking at them through the spectacles of jirejudice.” 
Let us add that M. Hiis 'writes his book in very good English. The 
Oji language is s])oke.n on the greater part of the Gold Coast, in various 
dialects, by the Asantes [#/> scrihemlum~\ and neighbouring tribes. We 
dndit a highly interesting study, and it will be more so to the few who 
have availed themselves of the in(‘i*easing means for knowing the lan- 
guages of Africa, and wlio will be glad to a4d so iiiipoHaiit a link to 
the chain. It i? an inflecting language, using prefixed augmont.s 
more than suflixes, and pos.spssing consLderahle power of expression bv 
tenses and moods, and also in the pronouns. The proverbs iU’c amusing, 
and most carefully collectod. with notes and a glossary. 


iiisToiii, tiia\t:ls, and biography. 

C irculating Libraries have much to answer for. Were it not 
for the support which t.h(y afford to any book with an attractive 
title, wc should certainly bo spared the floods of nonsense which now 
inundate us. If cheap jmblications ever supersede circulating lilbraries, 
wo feci convinced that the effect upon the general tone of literature 
w’tH be exceedingly salutary. No man will buy a book, however cheap, 
unless it has been recommended to him in some way, but it costs 
nothing to order oiio at random from a library. The consequence 
is, that tlic*librarics are obliged to get the new books before an^dihing 
is known of their chai'aijter, and the bad ones get in fact very nearly 


Grammatical Outline and Vocabulary of the Oji Tianguage, with especial 
^ference to the Akwapim dialect ; together with a Collection of l*roverbfl of the 
Natives. Ry Kcv. H. N. Kiis. Svo. Basel. 1854. 

* Zeitsclinft der dcutschen morgenl. Ges. Vol. VIII., p. 428. 
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as mucli patronage as the good ones. But it is vain to cry out upon 
the sins of circulating libraries. We will submit to our fate, and con- 
sole ourselves with the reflection that Belles Lettres suffer more under 
the system than even History, Travels, and Biography. Such being 
the ease, we will endeavour to relieve our readers of some of the win- 
nowing which modern literature requires, and that we may not affect 
singularity will begin with Russia and Turkey. 

Two volumes of a history of Turkey by M. Lamartine^ demand 
our first notice, both from their author’s celebrity and their own 
imposing octavo form. This work is evidently callod forth by the 
w'ar, and is rather defective from this circumstances — an air of haste 
and something of an ephemeral chiiractcr pervades it. It is per- 
fectly true that such general impressions are very often deceptive, 
that it is perfectly possible to invest a worthless composition with an 
air of research, anil to write a very accurate one in a negligent style, 
and possibly the author of the history before us would disclaim any- 
thing of an ephemeral character. But why, we may ask, if such is 
not its character, is the preface so completely occupied with questions 
of the day ? Why is it not devoted nithcr to geographical or ethno- 
graphical questions of permanent intorcKt. than to Vienna notes and 
Menschikof einbahsics? Tlio races of central Asia ; the similar origin 
and singular contrast presented by Turks and 'J'atars ; the difierenco 
of oriental and occidental civilization and maniiei's ; the Mahometan 
iuid Christian religions ; the great natural boundaries of empire ; — 
surely these might have &up}>lied a theme better suited to the dignity 
of history than declamations apparently culled from the daily paperr, 
conversations in the style of Herodotus, and scenes which recai the 
.stories of Haroun A1 Raschid. Were, however, this all, we might 
forgive. No one is obliged, and perhaps few choose, to *ead a preface, 
nor was it unnatural that a historian of the Turkish itmpire should 
wish to deliver his opinion upon tlie present crisis ; an opinion which, 
though conveyed with too much attempt at dramatic effect, is upon 
the whole justly conceived and eloquently delivered.. Uufortunatcly, 
however, the head and front of M. Lainaitinc’s off'endin^has a good 
deal more than this extent. For what conceivable reason is the reader* 
condemned to wade through such a sea of nonsense about Mahomet 
and liis ancestors ? Some allusion to Arabia, some account of the 
Mahometan religion, was doubtless necessary, just as in a history of 
England, some allusion to the Popes and the Roman Catholic religion 
is necessary. But what should we tliink of a historian of England 
who occupied nearly a whole volume with stories about l&man 
Catholic Saints P Miraculous Arabian legends, if history at all, arc 
assuredly not the history of the Turks, any more than miraculous 
Popish legends are the history of England. The history of the Turks 
does in fact begin at ch. 19, bk. ii, i. e. near the end of the first 
volume, and irotn this point we must admit that the iaults of tho 
book are less glaring. The narrative is pleasant, flowing, and free 


1 **Hiatoire de la Turquie," Par M. A. de Laioartinc. Paris: Pagnerre 
et V. Lecou, Libraircs'Editeurs. 1855- 
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from pedantrj', tho descrii)tioTiR are good, and the language is eloquent. 
These very excellences are however connected with the defects of the 
work. We read with pleasure, it is true, but it is with tlie soi*t of 
pleasure which is produced by a novel. No impertinent reference to 
authorities, no intrusive dates, mar the illusion produced by brilliant 
writing and dramatic skill. The second volume brings us down to 
the death of Mohammed the First, which we may observe, for our 
author does not, took place in 1421 ▲.n., about 30 years before the 
fall of Constantinople. Two episodes are introduced in the course of 
the story : one consisting of a history of Timour and the inroads of 
the Tatars; the other of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John. 
Altliough these are undoubtedly tar less irrelevant and fabulous than 
the tales about Mahomet, and though it must be confessed that the 
practice of historians quite hears out M. Lamartine in introducing 
them, still we cannot help thinking that they might with greater 
pro 2 )ricty have been introduced in an appendix. Why should not a 
work which professes to be a history of the Turks, be a history, of the 
Turks and nothing more ? The chances are, it is very true, that cveiy 
one who wishes to hear about the Turks will also wish to hear about 
Timour and t^o Knights of St. John. But though extremely 2 )robable, 
it is by no means certain, nor has any author a right to assume it as 
eertain. Bid indeed the alternative lie between the insertion in the 
body of the work, and the entire omis.sion of such digressions, we 
should say “ insert them by all means.’ But this is not the alterna- 
tive ; and when there is such an obvious rcsoiu’cc as the addition of an 
appendix, wc certainly think that the convenience of the rea<lcr w^ould 
be beat consulted by tlie adoption of such a i)ractico. These remarks, 
no doubt, as was observed above, apply to many w riters just as much 
as to M. Lamiirtiue, and he would 2 >crhn]>s content himself with re- 
plying “ malo errare <;um ” Wc may obsen'^e before leaving the 

subject, that “History of the Turks” would liave been a better title 
tham “Histor}’’ of Tur .ey,” there being a slight ambiguity in the 
latter 2 )hraHe. 

It is. upon the whole, with a fooling of relief that we turn to a 
*** History of Russia,”* published by Mr. Bohn. The editor, or as he 
might he called, tlie compiler, of the hook, has executed his task with 
judgment. There are periods of histoiy which duliiess itself cannot 
divest of their interest; there are, on the other hand, some which 
nothing but the greatest skill can make tolerable ; and of the latter 
kind is a considerable jiortion of tlic history of Russia. Ilie early 
histoiy of the Saxons, the Britons, and the Normans, affects us on 
account of our connexion with them. The development of the Greek 
and Roman character and jiolicv has a deeper and more permanent 
interest. But in the cventis which occupy the early period of a people 
like the Russians, we find for f lie most part little of extrinsic or in- 
trinsic significance. Still, however, it would not do to omit them 
altogether. In the first place, the reader would not be satisfied with 


* ''Russia, by Karamain, Tooke, and S^gur.” Edited by W. E. Kelly. 
Bohn's Standard Library. J^ondon: Henry G. Bohn. 1854. 
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an assurance that there is nothing worthy of narration, but would 
prefer naturally to judge for himseli* ; and in the second place, even if 
the details arc not worth remembering, it is nevertheless desirable to 
have a general impression of the state of things at each period, and 
this can never be conveyed so well by a vague description, as by the 
narration of particular occurrences. Our author has in the book 
before us surmounted this difficulty. He has avoided alike tedious 
prolixity and such extreme conciseness as leaves an unsatisfai^ory 
feeling upon the mind. He has, moreover, succeeded in inspiring 
himself with a real interest in his subject. One can indeed scarcely 
repress a smile at the extreme indignation which he expresses at the 
cautious, or, as he deems it, cowardly policy of Ivan the Third. Tlio 
dullest part of the book (not from any fault of the writer, but simply 
from the chai'actcr of the subject) is the period which intervenes be- 
tween the reign of Ivan the Thu-d and the reign of Peter the Great. 
The ]ireeoding period, iuid the extinction of the daw'iiing civilization 
of liiissia by the inroad of the Tatars, has real historical value, and 
not l^s so the romantic story of Peter the Great. We cannot, 
however, agree witli Mr. Kelly, in deuyiiig Peter’s claim to be called 
Groat, i^itiless, sensual, unrefined, and ignorant, he was nevertheless 
distinguished by such energy and ctineenlratiou of will in promoting 
the greatness of his emjjire, by such con tern j)t for ease and for those 
external signs of rule which generally are so delightful to the semi- 
barbarous mind, by such genuine admiration for excellence of all kinds, 
mingled with such hitter regret f'r his own dolicieneics, as must, if we 
take into consideration the edneatioii which he received, certainly en- 
title him to the appellation of Great. The volume ends with the 
tragical death of Peter 111., and the couimeiieemont of the reign of 
Catherine 11. 

I’cople seldom despair of anything that they much wish for. It 
took a long tiiue to coiivniec the world that lend could not be trans- 
muted into gold, and that an elixir \it:c was a boon denied to mortals. 
It is true that wc have given up sueli hopes as these, but it is no less 
true that mankind still cherish hopes little less chimerical.* One grand 
arcanum of modern alclicrny is the transmutation of ordinary })ersons 
into good and wise ones without giving them any trouble, and the 
great medium for this liappy transformation is a — ^novel. Heligion, 
history, philosophy — all are to be gradually infused without any extor- 
tion on our part. We are to read liooks which will teach us all that 
we can desire, and, by a sort of electro-biology, are to fancy all the 
time that wc are amusing ourselves with a romance. Occasionally 
history does present itself in such a form- that a good novel may be 
produced without doing any great violence to historical truth, cither 
by silence or misrepresentation — the “Last of the Barons” being one 
of the few successful instances ; but, as a general rule, any attempt at 
such a compromise is a failure. Sir Walter Scott saw this, and wisely 
sacrificed historical truth to the exigencies of art. In the “ Fall of 
the Crimea,”* we have an attempt at this kind of combination. It is 

■ - ■■ — — — - — — — ■» 

* “The Fall of the Crimea.” By Captain Spencer, author of “Turkey, 
BuBsia, the Black Sea, and Circassia,” &c. With nitrations. London and New 
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a complete failure. Mediocre as a work of art, it is absolutely valueless 
as a history. 

“A History of the Jesuits,”^ is a good subject for illustration. It 
is a history which must be in a great measure biographical, and wo 
always read biography with double interest when wc arc familiar with 
the faces and appearance of its subjects. Oromwell’s speeches and 
Johnson’s conversations would lose hidf their charm, if one could not 
call up those rugged, earnest faces which harmonize so well with them. 
Jn a history of the Jesuits, however, wc turn to the portraits of suoh 
men as Ignatius Loyola with an interest of a peculiar kind. The 
founders of most religious societies, and above all, the founders of 
the Order of Jesus, have lived in such an atmosphere of exaggera- 
tion and mi8re])resentation, by their followers on the one hand and 
1)y their opponents on the other, that one almost despairs of getting 
at the truth about them. In such a case, we gladly turn to the assist- 
ance which a portrait may afford, and endeavour to analyze the lines 
stamped upon the face by the obscure but unerring hand of nature. 
Do these features bear the impress of selfish hypocrisy, or do they tell 
us of genuine, though perhaps mistaken fervour? — ^is the question 
which irresistibly occurs. Leaving this problem to exercise the inge- 
nuity of the reader, we will proceed to discuss the merits of the book. 
There are eight ])ortrait8 : seven of celebrated Jesuits, the eighth of 
Pope Clement XIY. The liw^s of these men, together with an account 
of the institution, and of the downfall of the Order, compose the 
greater part of the volume. Wc can by no means commend its execu- 
tion. The tone of hostility and bittenmss in which the narrative is 
conceived would be scarcely pardonable if it were intended to combat 
some popular prejudice. But there is no such excuse available. Pro- 
testants generally, as the writer must well know, look upon a Jesuit 
as the incarnation of aU subtlety and wickedness; and if the Jesuits 
arc such monsters as he tells us, he must be sanguine indeed if he 
hopes to convert them. The book will no doubt be well receivcjd. 
All (and there arc many such) whose religion consists of hatred for 
llomaui8ts,M'iU welcome this kindred bitterness : but a liberal mind 
wiU turn with disgust from an attempt to add fuel to a fire which 
already bums so fiercely. We have no wish to defend the Jesuits. 
The immorality of their doctrine is established beyond dispute ; ' but 
it is perfectly jiussible to hate sin without railing at the sinner. The 
author however, it should be observed, says that public good is the 
end which he has in view\ and that it is highly important to warn the 
nations of the dangers which surround them. Hven if we granted 
this, wc should scarcely sympathize with him. Public executioners 
may be necessary for the well-being of a state, but one would never- 
theless rather shrink from an amateur hangman. There is, in fact, 
only one apology for tirades and invective, and it is an apology which 
many great masters of invective may offer — viz., that it is the only 
weapon which can be wielded against Principalities and Powers, the 

9 
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sword and the faggot. Whether our author, who attacks the Jesuits 
from Edinburgh, can shelter himself under this defence, we leave our 
readers to judge. After these remarks, it may seem somewhat sur- 
prising that the book should abound with professions of candour and 
impartiality. We have not space to quote passages in support of our 
assertion, but must be contented with observing, that the energy of 
Loyola is attributed entirely to a love of notoriety, and that the 
warmest expressions of admiration for Xavier end with an intimation 
that his Indian mission was the result of nothing but a restless taste 
for novelty. 

The second volume of the history of the Greek devolution by 
Tiicoupe* brings us down to the end of the year 1822. A Greek history 
ol' a war of which the scene is laid in Greec^e irresistibly reminds us of 
Thucydides. The eontrsist is hcavever greater than the resemblance, 
llie war which Thucydides describes was one between two rival Greek 
states. This is war between Greece and a foreign race of oppressors. 
In the former wc have simjdc annals of successive summer campaigns, 
in which the attention is fixed upon one spot at a time. In the accomit 
of the War of Independence, the struggle is ever continuing, the scene 
constantly changing. The Morea, Northern Greece, the islands of the 
yEgean, all flit before us in a succession oi' (‘omplex operations. The 
language, too, of whi(‘h a Greek of the fifth century n.o. could scarcely 
have understood two consecutive sentences (for though tolerably intel- 
ligible to a modem scholar, it is intelligible only because it confonns 
to modem idioms wdiorc it departs from ancient), the barbarous names, 
the nations and creeds unborn in tlu' days of Thucydides, all serve 
to remind that “though Greece, ’tis living Greece no more.” And 
yet, in a certain severe sinijdicity of style and appearance of impar- 
tiality, the volume before us may recal not unfavourably that great 
writer whose impartiality till within the last few ^"cars has never been 
called in question. 

Such a history can never be wholly uninteresting. Greece struggling 
for independence against a people whose aiiec'stors were a savage tribe 
inhabiting the wilds of Central Asia when Socrates taught anef Ailschylus 
wrote, is a theme which mu.st ever enlist the sympathies of an educated 
mind. Nor, indeed, is the narrative wholly unattractive when con- 
sidered apart from such as.==iociations. We must, however, admit after 
all, that the details of a war, wdien once the result is known, appeal to 
curiosity alone, and have httlc or nothing which can be said truly to 
interest us. Occasionally, it is tme, some deed of heroism or some 
tragic story awakens our sympathies, but these are the accidents, not 
the essentials, and, as a general rule, one feels that a perusal of the 
occurrences of war has given little pleasure and less instruction. They 
do, in fact, scarcely deserve the name of history. History treats of 
those great events which affect the character and condition of nations ; 
events from which the politician and the moralist draw their principles ; 
and though each war, taken as a whole, is undoubtedly one of sucli 


^ “ '^TrvpdtavoQ ToLKovirti imopia *£XXi|vueqC ivapavTairi-iac^ Aov^ct^ 
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events, nevertheless the particular transactions of each day hold a fai* 
inferior position, and can at best afford an occasional lesson that tem- 
porizing is daug('rous, or that honesty and courage are the beat policy. 
At the tinic indeed, imd while a war is still being waged, the ease is 
"far difierent. Then to all whom tlie result can affect, each success or 
reverse is a matter of the deepest moment. In the war between Greece 
and the Porte, there can be no doubt that such a feeling existed in its 
full intensity, . There were many ardent spirits w'ho dreamed that 
Greece might yet be free, and that she might recover all which true 
freedom implies. They trusted that the genius of Phidias and the 
virtues of Aristides might again find their home in Athens, and that 
a second Salamis or Marathon might eclipse the glories^'of the old ones. 
Such a feeling is nov/ impossible for the reader. He feels that ages of 
degradation cannot be effaced in a daj , and that if Greece were still 
the coxmtry which resisted the Persian, a Themistocles or Miltiades 
had not been wanting. The war succeeded ; but the spectacle of a 
fallen nation reoovenugits ancient glories has never yet been witnessed. 
One incident which occurred in the course of tlie war was so memorable 
that we may be excused for briefly alluding to it. It is described at 
page 207 of J;he volume before us. It waF a dai*k night in June when 
the Turks at anchor off the coast of Scios were celebrating the revels 
which end aud oompensaie for the long fasts of Bamadan. No pre- 
cautions were taken. Tlity had lately repulsed on attem])t of the 
Greeks, and had all abandoned themselves to the ease aud security 
which the occasion and their position inspired. They were destined to 
a terrible interruption. At midnight two vessels filled with com- 
bustibles glided in unpereeived, and making straight for the two jiriii- 
cipal ships, which were fatally conspicuous from t he briUiaiicy of their 
illuininatiious, grappled with and fired them. The admirars ship hui'ced 
for some hours, and then exploded with a column of flame which lighted 
up tlie whole horizon, Vij^tuOrf ovpat'Ofirficrjc ‘irupivog trTvXov iy rf 

r^C trKMTEivrjQ fKti^'TjC vvKTog irkarvr mi fjaicpvv vpt^avra. The other 
fire-ship breaking loose <irifted away, and setting fire to mujlhor vessel 
in its eouffic, created still gi*eater consternation. The thirty-four brave 
men who comj>o»cd the crews of the fire-ships had in the meantime 
escaped in a boat, and on their return proceeded barefoot amid the 
shouts of the s])eetators to return thanks to Heaven for the success of 
their enterprise. 

We have received the first two volumes of a*' Miscellany of Foreign 
Literature,” from Messrs. Constable and Co., who, acconling to their 
own aiinouueemcnt, “ propose to present to the British public a series 
of thi‘ most popular a(*eessions which the literature of the globe is con- 
stantly receiving.* * The first volume of the series consists of Hungarian 
Tales, translated from Moritz »lokai,® a writer, it is said, of some rt*pu- 
tation. They are partly comic, partly tragic, and though they contain 
some amusing passages and present probably a tolerable jlicture of 
Hungarian manners, have not much to recommend them. The second 


« “Hungariiui Sketches." By Moritz Jokai. Edinburgh: Thos. Constable 
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volume is aii account of a tour in Greece, translated from the German 
of Hermann HettnorJ The author is a])parently a learned though 
vain and pedantic man, too fond of talking about and quoting from 
himself, and too apt to fancy that his delights and disgusts have some-^ 
thing more profound than those of ordiiiaiy mortals. His best cha-* 
racteristic is a genuine love and admiration of antiquity, though this 
is ajit to lead him into an unfair depreciation of whatever is modem, 
and frequently finds vent in antiquarian discussions of a more minute 
nature than are likely to be palatable to the general reader. There is 
however much suggestive, if not instructive, matter in the book, and 
many of the descriptions arc vivid and eloquent. Atliens was the first 
place visited, and its description occupies the first half of the journal. 
II is iirst day appears to have been rather a failure — a facfi which he is 
inclined to attribute to a inysteriofis sense of unsolved problems which 
haunted liis imagination. As however all was liappily different next 
day, vre cannot help thinking that a sirocco which he mentions, and a 
little fatigue, were really in fault. The next day at any rate he ro^5 
a giant refreshed, and if his enjoyment was half as intense as his 
language is enthusiastic, must have appreciated Athens very tho- 
roughly. These feelings he, after his maoner, enihodies«m profound 
observations. At page 19 we ai*e told that ‘‘the scenery round 
Atliens presents a harinonious ensemble of the most distinct forms : it 
must necessarily hav<^ jiroducod in the Athenians a clear and precise 
mode of thinking, and a keen sense for the well ddined and complete.** 
If this theory is correct, wc cannot' hclj) thinking that a longer stay 
at Athens would have led to the sujipressiou of the passage which 
immediately follows : — 

“Even to the most srryitical iniiid,” wc arc told, “it must become evident 
at last in wliat an intimate relation the (rres'k Ipinplc, Itoman architecture, and 
the grand fulness in the forms of the Italian ))aintt!rs stand to the broad and 
calm fonns of the Greek and Italian mountains; and How, on the other hand, 
the Gothic dome, and the whiinsicai obstinate faithfulness to iiature in the 
works of the old German musters, dcscciitliug almost to portrait, corresponds 
in a similar manner to the cunspicuons zigzag so frequently chvacterizing 
German scenery.” 

In what respect the Greek and Italian mountains arc more broad and 
calm than the Gorman mountains, wc must confess ourselves unable to 
imagine. That wo can trace a connexion, between the Greek and 
Italian character on the one hand, and the character of more nortliem 
races on the other, with their respective climates, we fully admit ; and 
further, that the architecture of Greece as contrasted with the archi- 
tecture of the north harmonizes w'ith this distinction. But this has 
been said before, and consequently did not satisfy our author. As for 
the distinction between the painting of Italy and the painting of 
Germany, it is simply the distinction between a nascent and a highly 
advmiced school of art, and has no more to do with the shape of the 
Apennines and Hartz mountains that with Chimborazo or Helvellyn. 

t — 

^ “ Athens and the Pcloponnese, with Sketches of Northern Greece. ^ From 
the German of Hermann Hettner. l^nbuixrh : Hiomas Constable and Co. 
1854 . 
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We find however other theoi ics alumt Gothic, architecture, for instance 
at page 77. After a defence of the Greek temples from a charge of 
melancholy, we find that “it,” viz., the character of melancholy and 
imsatisfied longing “is to be found ratlier in the feeble restlessly 
'ascending pillars, roofs, and towers of the Gothic cathedral, which 
seem as if they would so willingly lose themselves in the infinite 
beyond, because they cannot find a home on esurtli.” It is difficult 
cnougli to see the oonnezion between German mountains and Gothic 
buildings, but how the same characteristics can be both co]ned from 
the moimtains and developed from national (luerulousness is quite 
unintelligible. After leaving Athens, the author travels round the 
Pcloponnese, and pays a visit to Marathon and Bceotia. The transla- 
tion is upon the whole well executed, but we may obseiwe that by the 
word pine-apple at page 11, the cone of the fir-tree is meant; the pas- 
sage, if this solution docs not occur to the reader, being somewhat 
mysterious. 

f That a writer should content himself with editing some work of 
known value, instead of aspiring to the more alluring dignity of 
authorship, speaks favourably for his sense and modesty. It is still 
more creditp,ble that he should n^sist the opportunity of a preface, 
and, contenting himself with simply saying what is necessary, sjiarc 
his readers all moral and political disquisitions. We liave an instance 
of such unpretending merit in a volume of a series called “ Nelson’s 
Modern Library.”® Its execution does not helic its promise. Jle- 
versiiig a well-knowm criticism of Mr. Macaulay’s, wo may describe 
it as well compiled, well written, and well printed. As the preface is 
quite a model fur such composition, wc ivill allow it to tcU its own 
story: — 

“ Among tlic tourists who have given u.s an aeeoimt of the Itegciiey of 
Algeria, the llavanaii naturalist, Dr. Muntz Wagner, has distinguished him- 
self by the liveliness of his descriptions, the earnestness of hks rcscarehcs, 
and the frankness with IK hich he has exprcssiri his views, lie remuined for 
tlirec years in the Acgeney, and pubhshed in IS41 an amusing and instructive 
account okhhi journey. A great portion of his work having become antiquated, 
I have condensed his first volume, trouslaicd hLs second, added au account of 
later events, from theppture of Coiistantmc to the surrender of Abd-el-Kader, 
and given a, general view of the present state of the hVcnch possessions qn the 
north coast of Africa. I have made carefni use of th(» most recent French 
works on Algeria, and principally of the official Blue Book, published by 
imperial authority in 1853, under the. title * Tableau dc la Situation dcs 
Etablissemcuts Fran9ais dans T Alg^ric, 1850 — 52.' ” 

The first part of the book contains an account of the natural features 
of the country, and a description of the races which inhabit the north 
of Africa. I'he account of the inhabitants is extremely well done, and 
although things are perhaps viewed rather too favourably, still the 
tendency to see good rather than evil is so much the characteristic of 
all enlightened minds, that it is, if anything, another testimony to the 
capaciti^ of the author. The latter half of the volume comprises the 

® "The Tricolour on the Atlas; or Algeria and the French CSonquests." By 
Francis Pulsky. London, Edinburgh, and New York : Nelson and iiikmB. 
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history of Algeria subsequently to 1880, with a brief suxninaryof pre- 
vious events. It is OTittoii, so far as we can judge, with perfect fairness. 
On the one hand, we are assured that the presence of the French has 
been most beneficial to the cause of civilization, and that the anti- 
pathies of the Crescent and the Cmss are fast disappearing; and on* 
the other the conduct of the French on many occasions during the 
war — their cruelty, their treachery, their vacillation — are severely con- 
demned. Had the book ended with the submission of Abd-el-Kader, 
our praise would have been unqualified, but we must complain of the 
little essay on French politics, which is introduced apropos of that 
event. It does not bear upon the history of Algeria, and is by no 
means free from the bitterness of personal feeling. 

A “History of the Ihirmose War,” by .Lieutenant Laurie,* is not 
likely to be very generally read. •The incidents arc not of sufficient 
importance to attract any except the officers, or the friends of the officers, 
engaged in the expedition. In saying this, we do not mean to condemn 
the execution of the book, which docs in fact make no higher preten- 
sions. The fault, if fault it can he csdlcd, must be laid to the war and 
not to its narrator, who has executed his ta.sk quite as well as the 
materials w^ould allow, and will no <loubi be thanked by |ill who have 
any ]iorsonal interest in the expedition. l'’hc soldier who has struggled 
through a Burmese jungle has as good a right to rcfloci with satisfaction 
upon his energy and eiiduran<'e as the hero w'ho has triumphed at 
VVaterloo or the Alma. 

“ The Baltic ; its Gates, Shores, and Cities,”^® ought perhaps to 
have been noticed when w’o were occiijnod with the books called into 
being by the ivar. Though hoivevcr it presiiits itself under this sus- 
picious guise, it by no means deserves to be confounded w’ith its more 
worthless brethren. Tf an author ha." anything to say, uhere is as- 
suredly no rcaison for waiting till the ivorld docs not wish to listen ; 
and in the book in question wc And a good deal ”of information plea- 
santly conveyed. If it has a fault, indeed, it is that it tells too much. 
Geology, ethnology, history, biography ; all the sciences and all the 
arts arc laid under contribution. Nothing is rejected, whi6h can in 
any conceivable w'ay connect itself with the Baltic. An attempt of 
this kind, unless executed with considerable ability, judgment, and 
learning, would probably be a great failure. But the book before us is, 
wc venture to think, successful. Too like a gazetteer, perhaps, for or- 
dinary readers in ordinary times, its medley of statistics, anecdotes, 
and information, are not unwelcome in 185A 

An avowed gazetteer of a far moro ])ermanent and substantial cha- 
racter, is one which Mr. Thornton, the historian of India, has compiled.’^ 


® *‘P6gu, being a Narrative of Events during the Second Bunneae War, from 
August, 1852, to its Conclusion, in June, 1853. With a Succinct Continuation 
down to February, 1854.” By William P. Laurie, Lieut. Madras Artilleiy. 
London : Smith. Elder, and Co. 

10 Baltic, it'* Cates, Shores, and Cities. With a Notice of the White Sea.” 

By the Kcv. Thos. Milner, M.A., F.B.G.S. London: Longman and Co. 1854. 
^'A Gazetteer of the TonitorieB under the Government of the East India 
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Everyone has read JVI r. Macaulay’s complaints about English ignorance 
of InVlian history. One groat cause of this ignorance perhai>s is the 
double })attle whicli the mind has to tight. Eveiyoiie knows some- 
thing of Eunjpean geogra])hy. Some general notion of the ]>osition 
'and character of Home, of the Danube, of Athens, of, i^i short, tho 
chief countries, rivers, and idties of Euro])e, is acquired almost as surely 
and imperceptibly as the use of language, by all except the utterly un- 
educated. To such persons a battle at Home or a revolution at Paris 
pr(‘S(Mits a definite picture wliich the imagiuatioii can grasp. Hut in 
India this is not the case. AVith the exception of perhaps some six 
places, an Indian name convoys tio association whatever to an English 
r(*ader. Flc may, if he be of an industrious uatiurt?, turn to his map- 
hook, and hunt for th«‘ latitude tmd longitude, but the knowledge of the 
latitude and longitude of a })lacc d«H>s not invest it with that kind of 
Individuality which the imagination craves. It is impossible, for in- 
stance, to feel much interest in an attack upon a town, unless one knows 
something of the nature of its buildings, its ])osition, its previous for- 
tunes. and of all those circuiubtauces which cannot be well introduced 
into a history without the risk of making it tedious and obscure. To 
sii])ply iidbryation of this kind is the object of a gazetteer, and, as we 
said before, no country stands nioi'c in need of such aid than India. 
The one before us, consisting of four siihstuntial octavo volumes, 
appears to be well executed, lliere arc copious articles upon all j>laces 
of any celchrity ; that on l>elhi, for in.tauce, occupying about tiftcen 
pages. 

Leaving the Old AVorld for the New, we have to notice, firstly, the 
travels of Dr. Moritz Wagner, whose name has been mentioned above, 
and Dr. Carl Scherzer.-^ Wc are informed in th(» preface that Dr. 
Wagner contributed the sections on natural liistory and pliysieal 
science, and his companion those ou statistics and political economy ; 
the general observath>ns U])on the ^xfople and country being their joint 
production. l*art of their travels were performed in company, part 
separately, eju:li visiting the districts most likely to gratify his jK^culiar 
tastes. We have at jirosont only the firstfruits of their labours, the 
three volumes now published, professing to he descriptive rather than 
philosophical, 'fhey were compiled last winter that the vividness of 
first imjiressions might not be lost ; a practice the wisdom of which 
Dr. Wagner tells us tlvat he has learnt fn)m experience. Another pub- 
lication of a more scientific nature is to follow, containing tho matured 
and digested results of their ri*st;arehes ; for which purpose the authors 
are still collecting materials in America. 

A “ Tour in America, * by Mr. Cliambcrs,^® is as much distinguished 
by the abundance of its minute observations, as Dr. Wagner’s book is 


Company, and of the !Native btates^ *)ii ihe Continent of India. Qompiled by the 
Authority of tho Hon. Court of Directon, and chiefly from Documents in their 
PoBEiesBion. By JSdward Thornton, Esq. London . W. H. Allen and Co. 1854. 

‘‘ Itcisen in Noniamerika in den Jahren 1852 und 1863.” Von Dr. Moritz 
Wagner u .d Dr. Carl Scherzer. Lcipaic : Amoldische Buchhandlung. 1854. 

“ ThingB as th^ arc in America,^’ By William Chambers. London and 
Edinburgh : William and Bobert Chambers. 1854. 
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by the abundance of its generalizations. The tour was undertaken by 
Mr. Chambers, for the sake of his health, in the autumn of 1853. Ho 
visited first Nova Scotia, then Canada, and subsequently the United 
States. His narrative is distinguished b}’ impartiality, good sense, and 
good taste. He came, as he tells us, in the beginning of his concluding* 
chapter, with the broad fact impressed upon his mind, that the people 
of England know but little of America, whilst that little is disfigured 
by ]:)rcjudice and misajiprehension. This feeling is displayed in the 
title wliicli he has chosen, and there are many traces of it in the book. 
He seldom dirios without recording that the guests did not eat faster 
than Europeans, and mentions, as a remarkable incident, that he met 
with one man who corresponded to the popular notion of an inquisitive 
Yankee. There is, however, no attempt to flatter the Americans. 
Justice herself could not be more*absolut4'ly impartial. We turned 
with some curiosity to his account of the Slave States, and found the 
f jucstion of slavery treated as becomes a man of good sense and feeling. 
It describes simjdy and forcibly the scenes which he witnessed, and 
]>asses Ids condemnation upon them without any ad capta/aduni decla- 
mation. Every thing is described,” ho tells us, “precisely as it occurred, 
witliout passion and ]m‘jiKlic(‘. It would not have been cyflicult to be 
sentimental on a subject whi(;h appeals so strongly to the feelings, but 
I have ])ref(*vnid telling the simple truth.” Professions of this kind 
have been often made, but seldom so well acted up to. We fully 
concur in the severe schUmicc wliicli Mr. Chambers piissos upon the 
Emancipist who, furious wiili the slave-dealer, will not sit down by a 
man of eoJour, and who, shodebng maudlin tears over the wrongs of 
f lui negro, denies to his descendant the rank of a human being. If we 
find any faidt with the book, it is for being somewliat indiscriminately 
loadj'd with minute fac ts, but this is a fault upon the right tide. An 
ordinary writer would have cmhollishcd his account of Cincinnati ydth 
oxaggerat<*d anecdotes of American peculiarities, of have bored us with 
liis rdleetioiiH and pro])hc»cies about the past and tho future. The 
reader is quite ca]ial)le. ol' forming Ihese over his own lire, and we arc 
grateful to Mr. Chandlers for preferring to inform us how tile inhabi- 
tants kill their pigs. 

English tourists are certainly not calculated to give a very favourable 
jni])ression of the English character, and perhaps the same is tlie case 
v.itli America. “ Hambies in Ireland, by Pliny Miles,” do not at 
any rate tend to confirm Mr. (Chambers* favourable view of the American 
character. Mrs. Trolloiic herself could scarcely have devised a more 
jicrfect e«»mpound of conceit, vulgarity, smd stupid liveliness, than the 
jiicture which the author gives of himself. Every sentence is (if we 
may be pardoned such a harsh metaphor) redolent of tho American 
twang. 

To English history Mr. Bohn has contributed an edition of the 
(flironiclcs of* Florence of Worcester, a monk who lived at tho 


** Nraflarfluri ; or, Bamblcs in Ireland.” By Pliny Miles. London ; Long- 
man and Co. 1854. 

“ "Tlic Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, with the T^'O Continuations, com- 
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beginning of the twelfth t•cnluI 3 ^ Florence appeal's to have been a 
rather hardly used man. lie revised and continued the Chronicles of 
Maiianus Scotus, in which task lie was succeeded, at his death, by John 
of Worcester. Ordericus Vitalis however, who visited England soon 
< after the death of Florence, seems to have misunderstood or forgotten 
wliat John of Worcester told him, for he completely ignores the exist- 
ence of Florence, and attributes all his labours to John ; a misstatement 
which John's own evidence enables us to correct. The performance 
is upon the whole well executed, but docs not appear to have been veiy 
cai'cfully revised. W'e find at page 9 of the preface that the year 
1183 is far in the reign of the third Henry: at page 10 that Stephen 
was upon the throne in 1088 : at page 11, that Henry the Second 
came to the throne in 1152. These arc evidently clerical or typo- 
graphical errors. . 

Coming down nearer to our own times, we have two volumes of 
Cambridge transactions of the Puritan period.*** “ The documents,” 
we arc informed in the Introduction, “ contained in the present volumes 
belong to a period of great importance in the history' of Cambridge 
University ; and they relate to almost every part of its internal govern- 
ment and external privileges. They commence with the irniversitv 
statutes of 1570 — intended to check the ri-jing power of Purit,inism, 
and they terminate with the Act of Uniformity of 1002, and the diar\ 
of the Itevd. Dr. Worthington, who was ejected in 1000 from the 
mastership of Je.sus College, Cambridge.” I'he documents arc ai'- 
langed chronologically, and a catalogue of them is i^rtjfixed to eacli 
volume ; but the years given at the toj» of pages 20, 27, 28, 29, 80, 
atid 31 of the table of contents oi‘ vol. 1, are aj>i)areTitly misprinted. 
We confess to feeling, uj)oii the whole, rather di.sii]>pointed. We had 
hoped for doeaments — or at any rati* notes, or apjieiidixes— throwing 
some light u]m>u the develo])m(Mit of I’uritanism, hut as the ]>assag(' 
quoted from tlie Introduction jirovos, to elucidate the constitution of 
Cambridge rather than the histor^'^ of Puritanism, is the end proposed 
by the publication. We have no right to quarrel with an author for 
not doing more than he undertakes, hut wa cannot help regretting 
that the })criod previous to 1570, the ])eriod during which the Puritan 
tendencies of Cambridge were cpuetly gathering strength, should be 
passed over in sih-nce. 

A modern inihlicatioii similar in general character, hut of greater 
value and wddor scope, next demands our attention.^7 cannot 


prising Aiinalf) of Engliflh SliHioiy, from Oie Departure of Uie ItomanR to the Roign 
of Edward I. TrjiiiHlatod from tho Latin, with Notes and lUuBtratioiis.'* By 
Tliomaa Eoreator, A.M. London • Henry G. Bohn. IS/iL 

w " Cambridge University TrausHctionR during the Puritan Controversies of 
the 16th and i7th (Jentuiies ” Collected by dames Heywood, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., of Trinity CoUege, Cam}»ridge : and Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
Uon. M.R.C.S.L., Corresponding Member of tho Institute of Fnftce. London ; 
Henry G. Bohn. 1854. 

17 ‘'Nouveau Recueil Gdndr.'d do Trailds, Conventions et autres Transactions 
i^niarqi ables servant h la connaissance des r^^laticms dcs puissances et ^tats dans 
ieurs rapports niutuels. Rddig^ sur des copies, collections et publicatioiiR authon- 
tiques, faisant suite au recueil g^ii^ral de Dc Martens iSaalfold et Frdderio Miir> 
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better describe it than by giving a translation of part of the Intro- 
duction. “ The late M. Frederick Murhard had from "the yw 1839 
(when M. Saidfeld, who had continued the eollection of treaties edited 
% Martens, died) continued in his turn the important coUection com- 
menced by that celebrated professor of international law ; his additions^ 
consisting firstly of supplements, and subsequently of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth volumes of the old series of the collection. In the year 
1843 he b^an a new series, under the title of ‘ Nouveau Becueil-gmid- 
ral, &c.,’ of which he published eleven volumes, which contain part of 
the transactions resulting from the political storms of 1848. The 
troubles which followed that year ap|)ear to have interrupted his labours, 
and death prevented his resuming them.*’ MM. Ch. Murhard and 
J. Pinhas proceed to say tliat they have undertaken the continuation 
of this collection, and observe veiy justly that it is one of the greatest 
value to politicians and liistorians. The volume now published ac- 
cordingly, which we may desciibe either tib the first of MM. Oh. 
Murhard’s and J. Pinhas* 8cric.s, or as the twelfth ofM. F. Mnrhard’s, 
tiontaina a variety of transactions relating to the year 1848, which will 
be regularly continued. A chronologic^ and an alphabetical index 
arc appended. ^ 

We will conclude our historical criticisms with a history of Borne, 
by Theodore Mommsen'. *** The history oi‘ Rome can never receive 
the sort of interest which Mr, Grote has imparted to the history of 
Greece Our scanty sources of information, no less than the inferiority 
of the Roman character, preclude such a possibility. On the other 
hand, a wider field is opened for investigation of a general character. 
There is greater scope for ethnological, geographical, and physical 
inquiry, and it is from such sources that such light as can still be 
thrown upon Roman history must be expected. It is with i/his feeling 
that our author Inis treated his subject; and though an Englishman 
might perhaps characterizt? his jjerlbnnance as* a commentary umm 
Roman history, rather than a history of Rome, he has at any rate 
succeeded in relieving his subject from the tlryness of mere antiquarian 
detail. The volume now published ends with the battle of Fydna. 

The last quarter of the year has not been rich in biography. Prior’s 
Life of Burke,”'® published ill Mr. Bohn’s Classic Library, deserves our 
notice, but requires nothing more. ^Phe work itself is too well known 
to demand criticism, 

The “ Autobiography of the Rev, William Jay”®® is, we are assured 
by its editor, anxiously expected by all who knew its author. We have 
110 wish to pain them, hut are compelled by a regard for truth to affirm 
that inordinate vanity is its chief characteristic. It is a common 


hard, contimid par Oh. Murhard ct J. Pinhas. Gottingue, k la Librairie dc 
Ricterich. 

Bbmische Gcschichte.” Von Theodore Mommsen. Leii>aig : Weidmann- 
sclie Buchhaiidlutig. 

“ Life of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke.” By James Prior, Kaq., F.S.A., 
author of the " Life of Goldsmith,” &c. London : Henry G. Bohn. 

** Autobiography of the Rev. Wm. Jay.” Edite^l by George Redford, B.D., 
LL.D., and John Angel James. London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
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practice with leaders of the Evangelical party to talk of their own ex- 
oelknce and snccess, and to say that they are not actuated by vanity, 
becaiiBe they regard these gifts as results of the special grace of God. 
It is astonishing that so ilimsy a pretext should impose upon any 
'rational being. That any man should habitually talk of himself as 
selected from all eternity for special spiritual exceUenoe and a certainty 
of immortal happiness, is as an instance of emgious vanity remarkable 
enough ; but th^ he should further persua& himself that by so doing 
he is proving his own extreme humility, tis the most triumphant s^^cci- 
men of self-deceit which can well be imagined. * 

The Memorials of an Earnest Student are in substance auto- 
biographical, but differ &om the life of Mr. Jay in not having been 
written for publication. Tlieir editor labours to rebut the charge 
of indiscretion which he seems to be conscious may be brought 
against him for making public a private journ^ full of reflections and 
memoranda of a most private character. We can sympathize with 
the feeling which he tells us possessed him “that it seemed like 
disloyalty to his memory, and out of harmony with all wc knew 
and remembered of him, to publish joiunals of a life so faithfully re- 
corded and sp very secret as lus was before God, and to bring under 
the notice of the world one so singularly unobtrusive.” But we 
cannot admit the validity of the arguments witli which he overcomes 
this sentiment. It is a strange and most unsatisfactory way of testi- 
fjring our affection and reverence for the desid, to do that which would 
of all things most shock tlieir feelings if they could become conscious 
of it. Tlic responsibility of this ac^, however, does not entirely rest 
with Mr. Macleod. He only undertook the task at the earnest solici- 
tation of several of John Mackintosh's friends. It docs not appear 
whether they also belieyed that they were acting in defiance of the 
wishes of tlieir friend, but we can only acijuit them by condemning 
him. If he at all locked forward to the jmbJicatiou of liis jounial, he 
must have been utterly defective in good taste. Wc do not believe 
that he did. We believe that ho left his jouiTial in full confidence that 
his friend^ would show more true respect for his memory ; a confidence 
of which they have proved themstdves unworthy. Nor can wc per- 
ceive any good grounds for su(*h an act. That upon which the editor 
appears most to rely is his conviction that the journal is likely to be 
of great service to many persons, particularly to the young. In this 
we think that lie is tnistaken. He forgets tliat a diary of this 
kind is like a ciul^ which the friends of the author have the key, 
but which to tMKast of the world is meaningless. Each sentence is 
doubtless suggestive to them of some conversation, some act, some 
incident, which displayed his zeal and religion ; but to the rest of the 
world there is nothing whieli might not be mere cant or hypocrisy. 
The fact is, that unless signal abilities unite with peculiar circum- 
stances ill such a way that a man can unmistakeably display his qua- 

— r ; 

^ ^*Th6 EanieBt Student j bei ng M CTuorialfi of John TWanlriTifftah . * * Sy theKev. 
Nonaan Macleod. Edinbuigh : Thomas Conatable and Co. London : Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 
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liiies in his addons, all attempts at biog^phy are vain. Moral excel- 
lence can no more be adequately conveyed by description and eulogy 
than physical beauty. We can say, " He was a good man/’ just as we 
can say, “ It was a beautiful sunset but when we attem]^ furthej' 
to analyze and enumerate the details of such a character, the imagina- 
tion can no more invest them with personality, than it can combine 
into a harmonious landscape an elaborate description of the colour of 
the clouds, the nature of the lights and shadows, and the shape and 
disposition of the trees. Action is the true subject for biography-^ 
action of such a kind that it speaks through all time. Where we have 
this as a pledge for their genuineness, letters, speeches, journals acquire 
the highest value ; but where we neither know the author personally 
nor by his actions, we can at best yield but a cold acquiescence in the 
asBurauccs of the editor. • 


BELLES LETTRES. 

O F the books of this quarter, in the department of Belles Lettres, the 
throe hrst volumes of the collected miscellaneous writings of the last 
of the great German poets, Hcinricli Heine the strongest claim 
on our attention. The first volume o])ens with a piece in prose, entitled 
the “ Confessions.” This, his latest prose eompasitiou, in pyschologicaf 
interest in composition, sirt, humoiu*, and I'aillcry, stands alone amid 
the ephemersil appearances of the day, as a ciisket by Benvenuto 
Cellini might bo imagined to do amid the ttisteless piofuslon of heavy 
furniture and ill-assorted nicknacks, which cumber the drawing- 
rooms of a pi-osperouB and unajstlictic hoimjf'.oUi, 'These ^^Confessions” 
appeared a short time back in tlie Rca'uo des Beux-Mondes,” in 
Pencil, under the title of ^'Les Aveux d'un l^oete,” and then attracted 
general attention. Poor Heine ! these latest touches of hif pen will 
excite the admiration of every reader of French and German, where- 
ever in the habitable glo})C th(^se languages ore studied, while the 
writer, with pale countenance and eyt^s hiilf-closed with pain, lays a 
head weaiy with a long life-battle, on tlie pillow of sickness, in the 
Rue d' Amsterdam, where it lias now settled for the last five years. 
And such is Fame ! Yet the Titan though overthrown is unconquered 
still, and the old love, laughter, hate, and scorn, are sublimed by suf- 
fering in tlie poet’s heart, to such a degree, that we shudder while we 
gaze, awe-struck, on this victory of man over man’s most terrible foes, 
sickness and pain. 

“ Fame/’ says he himself, “ fame that once so sweet delicacy, sweet as pine- 
apples and flattery, has lost its savour to me this long while : it tastes now 
bitter as wormwood. 1 can say with Romeo, I am the fool of fortune. 1 stand 


1 Vermischte Schriften." Von Helxirich Heine. 3 band. Hambuig ; Hoff- 
in und Campe. 1854. 
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sow before a huge sosp-tnreen, asd nothing lacks me but the spoom What 
boots it to me tluit mv health be drunk at festal l^quets with the choicest 
wines out of golden goblets, when 1 myself, meanwhile, severed from all worldly 
pleasure, can only moisten my lips with thin decoction. What boots it to me 
that enthusiastic youths and maidens crown my marble bust witli laurel^ when 
on my real head the withered hands of an old nurse clap a blister beliind tlie 
ears. "V^at boots it to me if all the roses of Schiras glow wd smell sO sweetly ; 
as for me, ah ! Schiras is two thousand miles distant from the Rue d’ Amsterdam, 
whore in the sorry solitude of my sick room 1 get nothing to smell but the 
odour of the well-warmed amiette. Ah! this mockery of uod lies heavy upon 
me. The Great Author of the Universe, th^ Aristophanes of heaven, wished 
to give a smart proof to the little earthly, so styled wrman Aristophanes, now 
my wittiest sarcasms were but poor jests compared with his, and how pity- 
fiuly 1 am below him i:i humour, in cufossal jest making. But if 1 lack these 
highest powers of creation, there yet flashes iu my spirit the light of eternal 
reason, and 1 can venture to drag th& jest of Goa before her forum and 
subject it to her awful criticism. And T venture next to speak out the most 
submissive observation, that it seems to me as though this feaiful jest with whieJi 
the master is trying the poor scholar is Incoming terribly long; it lasts now 
more than six years, which little by little becomes tiresome.” 


That Heino, tried by such a fearful visitation, has been able to pro- 
duce such prose and verse as this flrst volume contains, is one of the 
greatest literaiy marvels on record. It cannot be indeed said, that 
the close atmosphere of the sick-room lias in no ways enervated his 
ancient vigour and elasticity, and thr.t the peevishness of a sick man 
is not occasionally discei’uible. In s]>ite of his loud protestations of 
the new birth of the religious sentiment within him, we are unable 
to discover any very vital oliaiige in Heine, either as thinker or poet, 
and we doubt whether his manner of treating religious subjects will 
bb edifying to the orthodox of any Christian Chui'ch. Of Jewish 
extraction himself, the Bible and the Jewish race, have in the ^‘Reise- 
bilder,” and elsewlicrc*, always attracted a large share of his enthu- 
siasm. Now, howe^'or, he says, he sees the Greeks were never any- 
thing more than pretty boys compared with the Jews, who were, and 
are alwayT> strong inflexible men ; and he would be proud of his anccstiy 
if he were not of democratic priiiciplca Moses he formerly did not 
love so much aslu*. ought, because the Hellenic spirit was too strong 
in him (Heine), and lie could not forgive the lawgiver of th:s» Jews 
his hatred towards Um* plastic arts; but now the poet sees how 
Moses, in spite of his hostility to art, was a real artist, and jxissesBcd 
the true artist spirit. 


“Only was this Jirl.ist spirit with him, ns with his .Egyptian countrymen, 
directed on the colossal and the iTii]iciishahlc. But not as the ^Egyptians 
formed he bis art-works out of gi’auite; ho constructed men-pyramids ; ho 
chh^lled out men-ohelisks ; lie look a poor shepherd race and created thereout a 
people that should bid denaucc to the ages. A great, everlasting, holy ))eople ; 
a people of God that bhonld serve to all other peoples as a pattern, "yea, as a 
^prototype to all humanity; he created Israel! with greater justice tliau the 
igiomr i/poet can that ariist, the sou of Amram, and the nurse Joohebed, 
Doast that he has cstablislied a monument that will outlast all structures of 
bronze. How small seems Sinai when Moses stan^ thereon! This mount is 
only the pedestol, on w^hich stand the tbet of the wian whose head is roared 
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amid the heavens where he speaks with God. God forgive me the sin ! but 
many a time it has appeared to me as though this Mosaic God was but the 
teoerberated radiance ot Moses himself^ to whom he looks simihur^ similar in love 
and in anger. It were a great sin, true anthropomorj^hism, if one' adopted such 
an identity of God and his prophet ; but the likeneu w startling.^* • 

We prefer to give such extracts of these remarkable ** ConfessioxiB’’ 
as our scanty space allows us, in order that our readers may judg^ for 
themselves, either from these fragments, or by being induced to 
seek the original, what this conversiun of Heine’s is, about which so 
much has been whispered in many comers of Europe ; some assert- 
ing he had gone over to the Homan Church, — some that he had 
become Protestant evangelical ; all wo find out for certain is that he 
has abjured all philosophic systems, and instead of Homer he now 
quotes the Bible and Uncle Tom, which latter, he adds, with a touch 
of melancholy, “must understand the New Testament better than 
1, since in that there arc the most floggings, which I always 
objected to as unmstlietic. Thus a poor nigger-slave reads with 
his back, and so gets an advantage over me.” 

To pass here a criticism on this remarkable piece of prose^ in con- 
nexion with the whole life and tendci^ics of Heine, would exceed 
the limits wc here allot to ourselves, so we hasten to conclude our ex- 
tracts with the remark that, notwithstanding the brilliancy and humour 
which distinguishes this, as everything else of Heine, the efforts to be 
dazzling and witty, ore too conspicuous, and force him too often to 
violate both propriety and sincerity. Lei us, however, add one extract 
more from the same piece, describing the literary voyage of discovery 
of Madame de Stacl. 

“She fled now over to ns in Germany. i>Alicrc she collected matcnals for the 
renowned book that should solemnize the German s])irituaJism as the ideal of all 
nobleness, in opposition to the matcriaL'sui of imjjorial Prance. Here she 
made a great discovcjy. She lighted upon, a learned man, by name August 
Wilhelm Schlegcl. There was a genius without sex. He was her tmo 
cicerone, and accompanied her threugn all the garrets of German literature. 8he 
had mounted uu uninly great turbiin, aud M as now the sultana of ifionght. She 
made our literary men pass mentally before her iu review, aud parodied thus the 
great sultan of matter. As he accosted ])Cople with the questions, how old arc 
you Y how mauy children have you ? how many years’ service K &c., so she 
asked our meanU, how old arc }/oil ? what have you written ? arc you Kaiitiou 
or Fichtian ? and similar questions, to which the lady hardly waited for the 
answer; her true mamelukc, however, August Wilhelm Schlegcl, her Kustan, 
liastily noted down the respoi^es in his note-book. This book makes on me an 
impression as comical as it is irritating. Here 1 beheld the passionate lady with 
all her tnrbulciicic of spirit. 1 see how this huiricane in petticoats swept 
tluough our quiet Germany; how she everywhere calls out, enchanted: * What 
a refreshing c^m here soothes me.’ She had overheated herself in France and 
come here to Germany to cool herself down. The chaste, cool breath of our 
poets came kindly to her warm sunny bosom. She regarded our philosophers 
like different sorts of ice, and swallowed down Kant as vanillc cream, lichte 
as pistacbe, SchcUing as raspber^. Ob! how beautifully cool it is in your 
forests, cried she perpetually. Wnat a refreshing scent of violets P how the 
finches twitter peacefully in their German nests ! You arc a good virtuous folk 
and have no conception of the moral devastation that oveiridcs cveiything 
in the Rne du Bac^ . • 
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Tbe second and third voliimes of these “Miscellanies” are called 
“ Lutezia,” and consist of contributions to the “ Augsburg AUgemeine 
Zeitung” written Ixstween the years 1840 and 1844, with explanatory 
eludications lately added. They are brilliant, picturesque, and witty ; 
thie daguerreotypes of political, scientific, aHistic, and social life in 
the Parisian capital in the noon-day of Louis Philippe's reign; and 
give evidence of much political wisdom and foresight in this chief 
lyric poet of Germany — ilie nation of lyric poets. 

Doctor Irving has done the English public good service by re- 
editing the “ Table-Talk of John Selden.”^ The edition is enriched 
by annotations of no inconsiderable value, evincing extensive and 
well-directed research. We have here the most enduring and well- 
known memento of John Scldcn, the scholar, the antiquarian, the 
lawyer, the logician. What would litichard Millward, tlio architect 
of this literaiy monument, who reverently listened for twenty years 
to catch the colloquial wisdom of him whom he calls “ tlie glory of 
the nation,” have thought, hod he been told, in 1689, that posteriiy 
would chidly know his revered master by his (Kichord Millward’s) 
modest labour. Yet, so it is, those ponderous products of solitary 
toil, the “Titles of Honours, '^the “Histo^ of Titles,” the “More 
Clausum” — works whicli testify that the estimate then formed of the 
tough and well-trained lawyer and scholar, and of the clear thinkei*, 
was no false one ; these now rest in their gigantic inertness in the 
under-strata of “ Largo Libraries” — ^on armoury unmanageable and 
antiquated in this age, well forged for the thews and sinews of 
the learned Anakim of Eurojie in the fore-part of the seventeentli 
century, but rendered now well-nigh obsolete by the onward march 
of human invention. Antiquarians, scLobirs, lawyers, philosophers, 
will from time to time review them, admire the honest solidity and 
strength of thc&e olc^ battle-pieces as they stand tlicre before us, 
wrought, clenched, and riveted as a true workman has left them; but 
except for historical purposes, they have done what duty it was 
allotted thpjoi to perform. It was well, then, that many of the social 
^ hours of Selden were passed in the society of a faithful amanuoiisiB, 
who has merited well of posterity by noting dowm the out-flowings of 
the much-road, much-thinking scholar, in lus hours of ease, when his 
mind, inspirited by the genial influence of human intercoiurse, bounded 
lightfy under its huge burden of learning, and disposed of the knottiest 
and weightiest difficulties with a simplicity of exposition and home- 
liness of illustration that a child might understand. 

At Salvington, a hamlet in the parish of West Tarring, in the county 
of Sussex, the neighbours still point out with pride the house where 
Selden was bom. His birth is inscribed in the parish raster of the 
year 1584. He is styled “ the sonne of John Selden the minstrel], ” 
a “sufficient plebeian,” according to Old Wood; his mother, however, 
appears to have been of a knightly ffimily. Whatever were the cir- 

.^^4 — 

;;!v 3 lUile-titlk of John Selden, with Notes by David Irvino, LL.D.” Edin- 
iwvali : Thomas Constable and Co. 1854. 
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cu^tanoGS of his parents, they contrived that their son should have 
a liberal education, and the means of following the first profession of 
that time, the bar. The fm school of Chichester, Hart Hall, Oxford^ 
(now merged in Magdalen College), Clifford’s Inn, and the Inner 
Temple, claim successively the honours of his education. Soon after 
he was called to the bar he gave proof of his profound leamii^ and 
strong logic, in his contest with Grotius, who had made a rude assault 
against the cherished doctrines of England with respect to maritime 
dominion, in his timtise “ Mare liberum.” The answer of Selden, 
called “ Mare Clausum,” was dedicated to Charles I. It was consi'- 
dered by the court, and by national prejudice at that time, as a com- 
plete refutation of the great Dutch publicist. At the present day> 
however, reason and justice liave succeeded in getting the positions of 
Grotius recognised as the true prhiciplcs of international law. Selden 
had great success as a chamber counsellor, but went rarely into court. 
He was speedily known as a man of the most varied and profound 
antiquaiian learning : it is curious to lind among the learned of that 
time frequent testimonies like “ lohsmnes Scldenus Britannise illud 
immortalc decus.” Among the ii-iends of Soldeii were to be found 
Sir Matthew Hale, Archbishop Usher, Camden, Sir Henry Spelman, 
Sir Hol>ert Cotton, the English antiquarians; Isaac Yossius, the 
scholar; and Jonsoti, Drayton, and Butler, the poets. It is pleasant 
to have before us the grave and cheerful talk that met the eats of such 
English worthies as these. 

Selden did not pass through tliose troublous times without meeting 
with the usual rough treatment which honest thinkers then had to 
endure. Being a Parliament man, his free-spirited speeches more 
than once brought dowji ujion hun the vengeance of the highly sen- 
sitive kingly vanity of Charles, and he was committed to custody 
more than unco. His name frequently ap|>ears ^n the annals of that 
fateful period of English liistory; but always as the moderate expo- 
nent of liberal opinions. By a vote of tin* House, he was made Keeper 
of the Records in the Tower in 1G43. He sat in the Housg after the 
execution of Charles, though what part he took is not now discoverable. 
He died in 16J4, in tlic. seventieth year of his age, in the possession 
of a renown for labour and learning such as no man of his time 
equalled, if it were not Grotius. 

This book of “ Table-talk” is well interpreted in the title-page of 
the old edition, as John Scldcn’s sense of various matters of weight 
and high consequence, relating especially to religion and state.” 
According to the opinion of Johnson, who should be no mean judge 
of such matters, this book of ^^ana” is better than all the books of 
that family then in existence, and this when Germany had produced 
Luther’s “ Table-talk,”, and France her “Perronana,” “ Thimna,” “Colo- 
mesiano,” “ Menagiana,” and many others of the fiunily in ana. We 
see no reason to dispute Dr. Johnson’s judgment. If not so brilliant 
*iu metaphor, Selden is a more consistent t^er than the great doctor 
himself, and contains more useful and clear observations on ^ciety> 
life and manners, laws, and literature, than Coleiidge, with 1:^ 
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wonderful faculty for extending himself out inimitably in talk, and 
tending, as Carlyle says, ** no whither,” has left. The range of topics 
on which wo hear Selden in this book are great, and the greater part 
of them are os d pntpos of the present time as when they wci*e uttered. 

Like Selden, Johnson owes much of his reputation to the labour of 
others. The echo of his once great name will grow fainter and 
fainter its it is propagated tlirough successive generations. He was 
not an original tliinker ; he knew nothing of poetiy but what it has 
in common with prose, and the mere mechanism of versification as 
then by law established of the Fopiaii school; but his knowledge 
was various, his acquaintance with human character tolerably pro- 
found, and his memory and conversational talents astonishing — his 
was precisely the combination of talents to acquire a great contem- 
porary reputation. Wo are glad Mr. Peter Cunningham has taken 
upon himself to edit Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, after Rasselas, 
the composition by which he is now best known, and muph deserving 
a place amid the English prose writers. This edition is enriched with 
many notes and corrections of errors by Mr. Cunningham, and ib 
superior to all former ones. Scattered about in those lives will bo 
found some admirable pieces of prose composition, showing what 
a master Johnson was of the English language, and wliat enduring 
memorials he might have left behind him, had he possessed the 
patient iaculties of research and accurate thinking which every prose 
writer must possess or acquire, as a condition of leaving behind him 
works which shall have a lasting valuta 

We never see a new play without considerably more sympathy for 
its known or unknown author tlian most books excite. The writer 
has been content to send forth his intellectual oifspring on a much 
greater risk than ordinary books run; any novel, be it ever so 
mandliuly weak, .so vajndly dull, so viciously stimulating, may ho{)c, by 
the aid of circulating libraries, to find an extensive range of readers. 
The dowagers of the tea and card tables, lodics-maids and seamstresses, 
have the syinc indiscrimiuating powers of digestion mentally as Horace’s 
reapers possessed ])hysically. h^ir otherwise with the play ; forethought, 
contrivance, sharp efforts, and elaboration have all been concentrated 
on one small ventui'c, which, if it fail to get possession of the,*stage, 
can at best only be known to a few among the most cultivated class 
of readers. What fine dranuitic pieces, displaying highly poetical and 
aceuic power, have b(;en produced among us, the names of whose 
authors are entirely unknown to the bulk of the reading part of the 
nation. The qualities required for dramatic success arc so rare, and so 
still more rai^y found in conjunction, that ftilure may be said to be 
the natural Jkte of productioiis of this class. 

^‘Paaling Clouds. A Tale of Elorence,”^ we are afraid is not destined 


Lives bf the most eminent English Poets, with Critical Observations on their 
Samuel Johnson.’* With Notes, Currectivo and Explanatoi^*, by 
Cunningham. Jiondon : John Murray. 1854. 

« ** Passing Clouds. A Tide of Florence. A Play.” London: Longman and 
Co. 1854. 
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to be an exception to the general fato of plays in this ago. It dis- 
plays feelii^, taste, and delicacy of perception ; but thA plot is extremely 
poor, and there is throughout the whole piece a fatal want of skill 
and power, and especially of that which is most essential, dramatic 
skill and power. A young lover, and a middle-aged lover, both Yerf 
noble personages, are introduced as wooing the same noble lady; the 
life and then the good fiiith of the young lover are placed in some 
little jeopardy, but so that we never have any fear for either. The 
middle-aged lover carries his attentions over to another noble lady, 
and all ends as merry as a maiTiage bell. These are all the incidents; 
the characters have very indistinct outlines, and ore only represented to 
the mind's eye by the letters which form their names. The simple 
Polydore, the tutor, may perhaps have the most individuality, but he 
is such a very old acquaintance, that small credit can be given to the 
author on this head. 'J'he more humble personages of the drama may 
claim praise for their constructions ; they have sometliing of Shake- 
spearian homeliness and truth about them, and much historical and 
local colouring is thereby given to tins play. The blank verse has a 
pleasing rhythmical fl(»w, without violence or declamation. The sen- 
timents are usually irreproachable cnougli, and fittingly expi*essed, 
but the dialogue is sadly w'anting in vivacity, imagoiy, and passion. 
Hevcral passages are fitted for excerption, which we would gladly give 
had we s][iace suificient for that puriK)se. 

Videna ; or, the Mother s Tragedy, is possessed of one quality in 
which the last j>lay was deficient — ^namely, poMrcr; but we have here 
also to lament the unprofitable expenditui*e of poetical ability of no 
common order on a subject of such forbidding, ghastly, and phantas-^ 
mal character. The story is first found in the Chronicles of Cleoflfroy oi 
Monmouth. It was made use of Ijy Thomas Sackville Lord Buck- 
hurst and Eiirl of Dorset, and Thomas Norton, in their tingedy of 
“ Gorbudoc,” one of the first tragedies intlie English language, and as 
stiff and unnatural as the di^'sses of the period in which it WM made. 
Sir Philip Sidney praised it for its moiality, which ingredient was 
probably ihrnished, as Charhw Lamb suggests, by Norton, who was an 
associate of Steruhold and Hopkins in the translation of the psalms 
into English verse. It is an extremely sanguinary piece of business ; 
which character is, if possible, amplified by Mr. Heraud. That the 
author, having the whole veridical history of mankind to draw stuff 
from as the basis of a tragedy, should prefer a common-place fiction, 
the like of which is to ho found in all histories, the invention probably 
of some heavy-headed monk, and told of a race — ^the fictitious de- 
scendants of Brutus — about whom none but antiquarians now know 
tliat they were even supposed to have existed — ^is in our eyes the 
first capital mistake. The author may perhaps oppose to us Sl^c- 
speare and King Lear, to which we reply, that, had Shakespeare written 
in these times, he would not have ti^en King Lear as a subject for 
tragedy ; but that living, as he did, in times when in the poverty of 

0 “Videna; or, The Mother's Tragedy.” By John A. Heraud. London: C' 
Mitoheil 1854. 
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TCn gligli history all these old legends were folly believed in, he pro- 
duced King Lcaiv-tluit grand, old, housdess^ raving Idng^ who, like 
CBdipus Tyrannus, will exdte eteiml sympathy in the human heart. 
While a myth is a popular £iith, it may well be a subject for dramatiG 
domposition ; but s^er it is fairly exploded, and even the knowledge 
that it ever existed confined to a few, this can never be the case. 
The story of Faust is as currently believed among the peasantry of 
Germany at the present day as it ever was, and some of tho finest 
touches in Goethe’s play are derived from snatches of songs and 
legends still current among the people, and moreover, the myth itself 
has a real historical standing-point. Unknown characters, with such 
uncouth names as Gh)rbudoc, Ferrex, Porreo, and Durwarro, affect us 
with apprehension and ennui enough; but when the author is so 
anxious to make us acquainted with his shadowy creations, that he 
will insist on introducing us still further among these cloud-begotten 
gentry, and we find mention of Albanact, Malim, Mcinpricius, Gwen- 
dolen, Liel, Gocmagog, &a, we become wholly recalcitrant. The story, 
even such as it is, is very awkwardly told, and the characters arc 
not sufficiently striking to call for especial observation. As we 
said above, there is considerable power in tlio dialogue, and on 
one or two occasions tho author raises hjmself to tlie height of Ford 
or Massinger ; but throughout there is au aftected imitation of Eliza- 
bethan ph^eology, the scraps of which have as strange an air jimoug 
our modern diction as our old marks aud nobles would wear among 
our every-day coin. iN'o man can escape the infiuence of his time, and 
such imitations can only be i)atchwork. 

It is well knowii that the aHists of the pre-Kaphaelite school 
number several poets iu their communion, who liave hitherto been too 
modest to sue for the approbation of the public. One of them, Mr. 
William Bell Scott, the master of the School of Design at Newcastle, 
has at length put fortii a volume of poems, of considerable merit.^ 
The principal defect of these poems is such as we find with the pic- 
tures of the school, that they are not healthy and strong. His 
thoughts are swaddled into language, now quaint from its obsoleteness, 
now trivial from an affected simplicity. Who, for instance, would 
endure a line like tliis — 

In especial Mary Anna.” 

Why, too, should au antiquated word, which strikes deadly and 
strangely on the ear. be used when one in actual use, quite as 
old, and not obsolete, will answer the purpose. Besides these 
fiiults, there are others, of a very inappropriate use of metaphor, 
although the metaphors are few in number. It would be very easy 
to citd passages which would ii.ppear very grotesque and puerile, and 
others which display real talent for catching the poetic features of 
common life, and for the description of natural scenery; but for want 
of space we must refer the reader to the volume itself assuring him, 

“Poems.” By ’William Bell Scott. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
c 
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that if he be glad to welcome the appearance of real and new poetic 
talent, he will find pleasure in Mr. Lott's yersea, ^ 

A volume of poems, by Emma Tatham,^ justly clainiB our com- 
mendation. It is notable for smooth versification, and embodies tlie 
thoughts and emotion of a sensitive and poetical nature. 

Two other books of poems have appeared, very like each other in 
tone, taste, and composition. The “ Angel in the House”® is on the 
inexhaustible themes of Love, Woman, and Marriage. A gentlem‘an, 
the author himself, well-to-do in the world, making love to a Dean’s 
daughter with three thousand pounds ready money, and ‘ good possibi- 
lities' in reversion, and the incidents of the courtship and betrothal, are 
the gx-ound-work out of which tide volume has grown. Those who 
bear away any reminiscences of the joyous strains of Anaci'eon in 
honour of the deep-chested 8:imiaR damsels, or of the flaming raptures 
of Catullus, or who have caught some flashes of the fiery soul of Hafiz 
(in Daumcr's admirable translation), will peibaps feel something akin 
to wliat we may supjiosc a banqueter might experience, who found 
liimstdf unexpectedly served with water-gruel while the taste of cham- 
pagne and other rich juices of the gi'a]te was still on tlie lip. The 
love that warms the writer is a small, tranquil, pale flame, which we 
may compare to that of hydi'ogeii gas, which docs bum, but does not 
give out much light or luiat, because it has no solid stufl* to take hold 
of. The love is of a spiritualized, sentimental nature— what there is 
iu it of jjassion, sti'ained and diluted by passing through an Anglo- 
Catholic church medium — ^^dth as little genial warmth and nature as 
the May sunbeams that have passed through the stained glass of the 
triple-arched casement of a church. W a seem, us we read, to see our old 
playfellow, the cver-youtliful, well-formed Grecian Eros, metamor- 
phosed into a High Church parson, with spectacles, stand-up coat- 
coliar, and a white cravat. Jiishop Butler says, in his Analogy, we 
can as well imagine ourstdves without biidies as with them ; we have 
far less difficulty iu conceiving the love described by the author of the 
‘'Angel in the House” to be entirely without any bocjjly pomt 
(Tappui wliatever. The poems, liowever, for the most part evince 
much care aud reflection, and contain many nwreeaux of nice descrip- 
tion and fine aud delicate shades of feeling well expressed ; and the 
author, when we once reconcile ourselves to liis smooth and agreeable 
temperament, will not fail to extiuct recognition as a man of intel- 
lectual culture, fine feeling, smd poetic insight. 

“ Tamorton Church-Tower, and other Poems,”® if not by the same 
author as the last-mentioned volume, is of so evidently a kindred 
spirit that the failings and merits are of the same nature. There is 
a great want of fiassion, richness, power, and often of harmony, but 


7 » The Dream of Pythagoras, and other Poems. " By Emma Tatham, London : 
Binne and Goodwin. 1854. 

^ “The Angel in the House.'* London * J. W. Parker and Sou. 1854. 

• “Tamertou Church-Tower, and other Poems." By Coventry Patmore. 
London : J. W. Parker and Son. 1854. 
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graceful alteiTiations of gentle and fine emotions are to be met 'with. 
in many poems : the following yre think a Teiy pretty piece— 

EEOS. 

* ' Bright thro’ the toUgj gallops the brooklet ; 

Over the welkin travels the cloud; 

Touched h; the zephyr dances the harebell; 

Cuckoo sits somewliere, singing so loud ; 

Swift o’er the meadows glitter the starUngs^ 

Striking their wings all tlie Hock at a strcuce. 

Under the chestnuts new bees are swanning. 

Bising and falling like magical smoke. 

Two litllc children, seeing and hearing. 

Hand in hind wander, shout, laugh and sing. 

So in their bosoms, wild uiith the marvel, 

Love, like the crocus, is come ore the S])ring. 

Young men and women, noble and tender, 

Yearn for each other, faith tmlv plight, 

Promise to cherish, comfort aim honour ; 

Vow that makes duty one with delight. 

All but the. glory, found in no story, 

Badiance of Eden unqnench’d hy the Pali. 

Eew may reiuemhcr, none may reveal it. 

This the first. Eirst-lovc, the turst love of all I” 

We have before us, next courting our attention, a very German 
jeu d esprU^ in tliree tolerably thick volumes : it is called Demiurgos, 
ein Mysterium/’i® and is by Wilhelm Jordan, an cx-member of the 
Diet of Pi-ankfort, in 1848, where he attracted considerable attention 
by one or two speeches, and was consequently made Minister of the 
German Marine. This appointment apjmars to have given the author 
a taste for the shadowy and unsubstantial world, for such a troop 
of Grecian, Hebrew, and Northern ghostly personages as apfieor in 
‘‘Demiurgos” we will warrant never were got together before. It 
may properly be called a “ Faustiad,” or a diabolical and ponderous 
extrawtyqgiaa after the fashion of Faust. As far as mere versification 
goes, the production posse.sscs some cleverness and smoothness, but 
there is a want of thought, form, and novelty, which makes it both 
trivial and tedious, and a perusal wellnigh impossible. The old 
story of angels and demons incorporating themselves into human 
forms^ in order to show tliat whatever is is right, is served up with a 
very Mnt glimmer of wit and humour. Neither angels, devils, nor the 
phantoms of departed heroes, excite the readers sympathy or laughter; 
and the German baron of old renown, who took to leaping over 
tables in order to learn to be lively, has established a precedent which 
the author of “ Demiurgos, a Mysterium,” may perhaps follow with 
benefit before he attempts another “ Faustiad” in three volumes. 

“Heartease, or the Brother's Wife,”^^ is a novel whose success 

f<l)eniiuTgofl, ein Mysterium." Von Wilhelm Jordan. Leipzig : Von F. A. 
Bro^inu^ 1864. 

‘'Heartsease ; or, The Brotheris Wife." A novel. In 2 vols. By the Author 
of "The Heir of Bedclyffo." London : J. W. PariLer and Son. 1864. 
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would not speak well for our national liteiaiy taste, did we not know 
that there is always a very large and respectable r^ing public with 
no taste at all, but plenty of comfortable leisure which hangs firom time 
to time terribly on their hands, when neither gossip nor tea is goings y 
forward. The book does not much exercise even the most orduiaxy 
impulse which leads to reading — curiosity; and'ean lay daim in no high 
degree to any dramatic narrative or descriptive excellence. ** Hearts- 
ease” is weU calculated to insure approbation from comfortable and 
unromantic lady citizens, with whom an aristocratic match would be the 
greatest of heaven-sent blessings. The heroine is Violet, the daughter 
of a country attorney, married to an offset of a noble house against 
the will of his relaflons ; and the interest of the book is the success 
of Violet in overcoming the prejudice which the haughty noblesse 
have conceived against the poor simple-minded but affectionate 
geoise. The heroine succeeds in the disarming all her adversaries by 
her kindness and goodwill — ^the haughty Theodora, the proud Lady 
Mariindale, and numbers more of this “ vomeliniste Gesellschqft'* are 
subdued and civilized into a charitable and Christian way of life 
this middle-class evangelist of domestic and social vnrtuea The 
incidents of the book arc such as may be supposed to' occur in the 
ordinary life of any well-to-do family, following in rpiick succession and 
concatenated on to each other with considerable appearance of proba- 
bility. Of insight into character, analysis of human passion and 
emotion— of intellectual strength, we find no trace. The characters 
are dmwn with a veiy fiiint pencil ; wc do not get to see any of them 
face to face. It is, howtiver, a book whhdi can do no manner of harm, 
as its tone is irreproachably good, orthodox, and genteel. 

Tlie novel we have next to mention, presents a striking contrast 
in every respect to the bist ; insteiul of being composed of a multitude 
of every-day incidents, succeeding eiich other in iiiidoviating monotony, 
we have few different situations, but c^ch is carefully delineated and 
fully wrought out, and its effect on the cliicf personages of the story 
portrayed with an analytical power, and a knowledge of psychologic^ 
truths which betoken no ordinary thinker and observer. It needed 
no title-page to let us know that “ Women as they are” was by one of 
themselves.^® The lock of action, the sustained manner in which the 
mental workings of the writer of this autobiographic tale are dwelt 
upon and elaborated, testily sufficiently that we have the dearly 
bought experience of one in whom the absence of the excitement of 
manly life has caused the extreme development of a self-contemplative 
and highly intellectual nature. 

Wc cannot, it is true, give to '‘Women as they are” the assurance 
that it will be very iwpular at the present day, nor that it will con- 
tend for admiration with the gi'eat masterpieces of romance in timet 
to come ; but we fully believe that no j>er8on of taste or culture can 
peruse it without great sympathy and intellectual profit. The book 
has, properly speaking, no plot: mystery, surprise, relatives who 


19 tt Women as they are. ” By one of them. London : Bichard Bentk^. 1854 
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heartlesaly oppose the union of a mutuallj enamoured pair, and all 
the ordinary “properties” of the novel, are entirely neglected; and 
Amy Floyd, the heroine, has no thrilling scenes or catastrophes 
created for her especial behoof, to instil inteilest in her fiite into the 
reader. She is of a deep, quiet, loving, imaginative temperament, 
very earnest and very truthful ; her filial anxiety about her father, a 
man too good to do stem battle amid the undenting soldiers of 
Mammon; her rough educational discipline at the hands of a merciless 
enthusiast, ElijiJi Pyne — ^the doubts, fears, disquietudes, and gentle 
jealousy in her love for the brave and handsome sailorwhom she sub- 
sequently marries — ^the efforts she makes in her literary career — the 
checks and vicissitudes she meets with, and the rubs and fmwns which 
society, that pitilesa sphinx whose riddles are so hard to read, bestows 
upon her efforts to advance herself, Vhon left without fortune to the 
resources of her own abilities, arc well made to supply the place of 
the usual melodramatic machinery. To contrast with the gentle and 
somewhat dreamy Amy Floyd, we have another pleasant young lady, 
who we suspect will, with most readers, steal away their hearts from 
the heroine. She has not so much “ scJrivdmMreiy* or poetical exalta- 
tion, but she is brilliant, good-tempered, witty, and gcnci'ous, with 
that graceful elpiavfia so peculiar to English women. The dark 
enthusiast, Elijah Pyne, with his gi*eat gloomy soul, and his terrible anti- 
cipations of divine vengeance for all inankind — ^his disregard and scorn 
for human sufferings and symjiathy, compassed about as he is with the 
awful mysteries of the unseen and the future — is a j)ortrait which 
may, without much danger of being injured by comiiarison, be placed 
in the same gallery with the Covenanters of Idcott. Well-drawn 
scenes from the wihl and simple life on the rugged coast of North 
I/ancashire, give picturesqueness to the commencement of the story, 
and, in tlie latter paH, a ceitain Lady Boothby, with her capricious 
good nature and energetic love of excitement in a green old age, is a 
good and rather original character. If, in fulfilling the stem duty of 
- critics, w* are obliged to liint at any deficiencies, we fear that a want 
of vivacity, humoiu, and movement, is too distinguishable in this 
otherwise well written story. The characters too, though well 
drawn, are too special ; they have not been generalized sufficiently to 
make them take rank among those household spizits that hover over 
the hearths of Old England, cheeidng the solitude of the lonely, and 
the common objects of family and social adoration. It reitioins, how- 
ever, after all that can be objected, a fiir better book tlian nine- 
tenths of the products of the press, and the style frequently rises to 
an eloquence which arrests and fiiscinates. The moral of the story is 
contained in three or four pages of fine, earnest writing at the end, 
in which conventionalists of both sexes meet with treatment of con- 
siderable asperity. Several defects, however, in the construction of 
sentences, are noticeable here as elsewhere. 

■ ’ E^el is one of the best books of the quarter, and care and 

13 £tfael ; or. The Double Error.’' By Marum James. Edmbuivh : James 
Hogg. 1854. 
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thought has been liberally bestowed upon it, in order to make it 
worthy the reader’s attention. It is in one Yolumi^ but every page 
can be read, an uncommon merit in these dayi^, when volumes of 
novels are blown off as rapidly as soap-bubbles, and of as much per;;^ 
mancnt value. The heroine is a creature who excites our most inti- 
mate sympathies, by her deeply affectionate, quiet, and tender nature. 
She is indeed such an ideal as could have come from none but on 
Englishwoman’s pencil. She commits the error of marrying the rich 
rival of the man she loves, in order to give the latter, who is an artist, 
the opportunity of prosecuting his studies at Borne, by opening to him 
the pui'se of Ihe wealthier suitor. Poetical justice overtakes both 
lovers, m consequence of this fatal deception ; nor does the unfortuxiate 
hnslmnd fore better. Ethel dies. Philip, her lover, goes blind, and 
unable to pursue his career, and the deceived husband is killed in a 
duel. The language in wliich the story is told is pure and simple, but 
not without signs of a refined womanly taste. The entire absence af- 
fectation, ihe gentle, natural earnestness and faith which breathe 
warmth into every page, form the great charm of this affecting episode, 
and carry us tlirough from beginning to end with unflagging interest. 
Pity, that the writer should liave darkened the conclusion of this 
jiretty episode with such undiversified sliades of sadness. Wo may 
add, tliat the character of the heroine is not equal to itself 
throughout. At one time she shows a strength of character almost 
superhuman — at another, a bravely-spoken word would have saved in- 
finite suffering. 

Two novels, aspiring to the rank of liistorical novels, have appeared, 
of about equal merit, tliougli in the same respects. In “ The Last 
Earl of Desmond, the historical chitail lias received greater atten- 
tion — ^in “ Arvon, or the Trials, the style is better and more even ; 
but either remain a long way belovr the ideal of historical novels, as 
fixed by Scott or Bulwer, tliough both are readable. In “Arvon, or 
the Trials,” wo are introduced to tlire^^ young gentlemen of unknown 
jiaj^cntiige, the mystery of whose existence is kept up mosigj^grtina- 
cioiisly to the last chapter. Tliere is plenty of mid^e-age incidenl^ 
but little of middle-age dress, aTid no local colouring to l^token the 
place or time in which the story is laid, both of which would have 
combined to make a most pictui esquc entourage for the tide. To have 
reproduced the manners and social state of Brittany in the fourteenth 
century, would ha to merited no slight praise. 

If we were to venture on any humble advice to the author of the 
Last Earl of Desmond,” it would he to be careful against making 
noble English heroes act and speak in his novels, until he can embody 
and realize them in his mind with some greater force and truth than 
he has yet given token of ; to be dear in the conception of his stoiy, 


u « xhe Laiit Earl of Desmond : An Historical Bomance of 1599 — ^to 160S." In 
2 vols. Dublin : Hodges and Smith. 1854. 

'Arvon; or. The Trials. A Legend.” A novel. In 2 vols. By G. Mitchell 
diaries. London : G. Boutledge and Co. 1855. 
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and ^ avoid the Dumas style of .spurning out a novd, particularly 
vdien the dialogue is so much below Dumas as this , 

^^ITTliat coloured eyes and hair had sheP” 

Vs “ Black, like her father’s*— 'the Black Ormond.” 

■ “Was she tall r # 

“Not too tah.” 

“Aquiline nose?” 

“No, a little cocked 

And so on for two pages. 

We must confess, we opened with considerable misgivings Mr. 
M. A. Titmarsh’s Christmas story of “ The Bose and the Ring,^^ or 
the History of Prince Oiglio and Prince Bulbo. A Fireside Panto- 
mime for Great and Small Children.” That a mind so thoroughly 
])cnetmted with the artificial life ef the nineteenth century could 
slip off his full dress soiree habiliments and sit down among children, 
and tell a fairy tale, free from all traces of the worldly-wise, much- 
experienced, satirical Ulysses, which might be above the reach and 
comprehension of the uncontaminated souls of in&ncy, was what we 
har^y hoped for, and which, indeed, we have not found. Those who 
have read the “ Nusskniickercjien und Mausekbnig,” and “ Das fremde 
Kind” of Hoffman, and some of the children's tales of Brentano, Tieck, 
Hauff, and Andersen, know what a charm a tale appreciable by the 
simplest child can be invested with to please even the most hlase of 
mortals. Great part of the humour in the tale befoi’c us consists in 
the contrast of slimg expressions and alhisioiis to the wicked practices 
of grown-up sinners, which sounds absolutely unholy in the presence 
of children. Indeed, the trail of the over-wise Old Serpent is in every 
page. Nevertheless, we have a book that all grown-up children may 
heartily amuse themselves with in company, after the wine and walnuts 
of a Christmas evening; and tlio illustrations of on old well-known 
hand contribute not a little thereto. 

The “ Europaisches Sclavenleben” of Hacklander,^^ has now been 
. brought to a conclusion. This novel contains more proof of real 
study of modern and actual life than any of the later German novels. 
Beal truthful pictures of social life are to be found in few German 
books. The German education and mode of life is one of the worst fi.ttcd 
to produce writers capable of siich. The German youth are launched 
forth at their universities into all the tumultuous joys of a fictitious 
and feverish life, whose student extmvagances and enthusiasms are 
as short as they arc sibsurd. This short orgie of unrestricted freedom 
serves to commence a separation from their fellow-citizens, which, in 
most cases, continues throughout life ; for the majoiity, the intoxicar 
tion of Heidelberg or Jena is cut short by a life of officialism and 
Kleinstaderei. For the remainder, these, early delusions prolong their 
influence over their observations of the world around them, 

, ^ “ yhe Bose and the Bing." By Mr. M. A. Titmandi. London : Smith, ' 
Elder, and Oo. 1854. 

“Eurqpliiacfaes Sclavenleben,” Von F, W. Hacklander. Stuttgart: A. 
Krahbe. 1854. 
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throughout all their future. The mind, afber having once revelled to 
satiety in an unreal and ideal world, does not reconcile 'itself to the 
hard asperities^ of every-day life. Europaisches Sclavenleben,” 
however, has a truthful aspect and a healthy tone, difficult to find ^ 
with any other writer of home 1*omancc in Germany. This novel 
may well he compared to those of Dickens. It wants Dickens’s 
humour and vivacity, but it is a more complete picture of human 
life than any of his novels present. Almost every grade of society 
finds its representative, from the thief and the beggar to the duke 
and the king; we, have ballet-dancers, harp-maidens, Commerzien- 
rathinnen, Polizei-pr^identinnon, Hof-damen ; all courting our at- 
tention. As the cha.racters are very numerous, the story, to embrace 
BO many aspects of life, is unavoidably somewhat complex, but the 
threads are all gathered up as we proceed, without much entangle- 
ment. We have here for our Amusement, court entertainments and 
festivals, Christmas merry-making with rich and poor, the life of a 
datiftefiiae on and ofi' the stage, the doings of gay and rich young 
bachelors, the mysterious proceedings of the Fucltshau, an old 
liibyrinthine hostel, the head-quarters of a gang of thieves, who are 
commanded by a model captain, the Baron von Bi*aiid, a most fasci- 
nating person, who enjoys the best society, nay that of royalty itself, 
and excliangcs the r6les of exquisite and robber with most admirable 
facility, tuid escapes from the police in his veiy house, through the 
assistance of a ixiyal duke, who is his dupe to the last The main idea of 
the book is to produce a kind of antagonistic romance to "Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” aud to show thereby that the sufferings of the white slave 
in Europe, arc worse even than those which the negro endures across 
the, Atlantic ; the author may hen', and there steep his pencil in 
too dark colours, but much is undeniably true. The story is very 
prolix (four appears now to bo the staiidai'd number of volumes for a 
Gorman novel) ; each sccJie is wrought out with a minuteness ami 
circumstantiality which ends by being very tedious. In the descrip- 
tion of localities, edifices, and of seasons, we are somewhat iMMded 
of Dickens, only that wouderfiil gift of seizing the physiogonomy 
of a place, and rendering it all sentient with his own humorous 
spirit, is not to be met witli. Thieves and rogues, whom we had 
thought in our innocence to be scarcer in Germany than elsewhere, 
take up too largo a proportion of the story, and there are some 
scenes in the Eugene Sue style of helpless misery, which might liavc 
been omitted. 

The war seems to have hml a more blighting effect on the mer- 
curial temperament of the French than it has caused in this country 
or in Germany, for the books that have reached us are few, and are 
not of great importance. 

" EHie Berthet” has made a literaiy " eocploitaMovC^ of the "Catacombos 
de Poris,”^® in shape of a novel whose date is fixed in the latter 


IB “Lea Gataoombca de Paris.” Far Elie Berthet. Bruxelles; Meline^ Cans, 
et Gie. 1S54. • 
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|Mrii of ^tse reign of Louie XT. It is written in n good, easy, lively 
fltyle, oud muy be read wiili muidi interest. Only first has 
yet appeared. Pkiiippe de Luaaaii, an avooaf, younjg, -d^quent, 
^‘'^penoroas, filled with the vague hopes and {Krecuisory aepicatione which 
wwe starting into li& long hefore the revolution, is the figivoured 
Icmr of Therese de Yillenenve, the dan^ter oi a /ermier-fftniral, the 
latter, of eourse, hard, rich, aid paaping. Th^yonng aooceU, in con- 
sequenee of his propagation* of libend opinions in a gaaette^ gets con- 
signed to the Bastille ; and we are introduced again to onr old friend 
launay, whoae heroic end has, we fear, in the eyes of most, cast 
an olditeratiog lustre over the cruelty and avarice with which, during 
a long life, he performed his functions of head gaoler to royalty and 
its fikvourites. The book before us does not go deep into the sooid life 
of the period ; the fidse glitter, heardossness, and immorality of la 
hoMte vcUe is portrayed in tqnriied touches. The title of the story is 
justified by the use that is somewhat artistically made of the Cata- 
combes to give scenes of mystery and interest to the tale. The hero 
and his friends find in these subterranean labyrinths of dateless 
memory a retreat for their perilous labours, and individuals of iar 
more questionable character plot there in security against the world 
above them. 

Henri Muiger's tale, Les Buveurs d’Eau,**^^ which originally ap- 
peared in the Bevue dcs Deux-Mondtw," has been reprint, like ^ 
the productions of this pleasant writer ; it is a cheerful book, of a 
quiet and modest tone ; it has no dazzling passages, but contains many 
interesting delineations of artist life. The name of the book is that of 
a society of artists associated through love of aH and endeavours to 
effect its advancement; aud the episodes are taken from the expe- 
riences of the members of the Society of “Los Buveurs d'Eau.” 

Two small volumes of “ Les Femmes de la Revolution,”-® by M. 
Michelet, deserve notice,— characterized by the loyal aud sympathetic 
spirit which distiuguishes this eloquent writer. The portraits arc 
priurip^y composed from those wliich arc scattered tliroiigh his 
" History of the Revolution.” Many, however, of tlm articles tire new, 
and others entirely re-moulded. 

The English language has received much service at the hands of 
Mr. £. B. Eastwick, Professor of Oriental Languages in the East 
India College, Haileybuiy. The Fables of Pclpay, or Belpai,-^ have 
long been known to the European public in fragmentary and modified 
forms ; but we now possess them in the full drapery of the best 
Oriental version, through the present translation of a most distin- 
gujibed English Orientedist. first translation into a European 


“Les Biivetm ffEau.” Par Henri Muiger. Bnixelles: Meline, Cana, et 
Cifi. Livoume ; Mdme Maison. Leipzig : J. Meline. 1854. 

^ **Les FemmeB de la Rdvolutum.” Par J. Michelet. HruzelleB et Leipzig: 
KiesBli^ Schn^, et Cia. ^ 1854. 
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language was made out of a Hebrew version, by a monk, John of 
Capua, towards the end of the fifteenth century: this was in Latin, 
and various tramdations were made from it from time to time, into 
other languages. Other translations out of other versions were made ^ 
pieoemeal from time to time by various authors. But this is tim first 
complete translation made of the elaborate Persian veRden i^'Bitsahi 
Vaiss, entitled Anvar-i-Suhaii; or, the Lights of Canopus.” The fbbles 
are said to be of primeval antiquity, and to have been fiiut translated 
by the order of Ohosroes, or Hushirwan the Just, (a oontemporaxy exf 
Justinian, and in whose reign Mahomet was bom), out of the langimge 
of Hiiidostan into Persian. Husain Vaiz, however, completely re* 
modelled the work, and illustrated it with maxims and quotations 
from the best Persian poets. Fables that have come doum with a 
fresh seal of approval through porliaps some thousand g^erations of 
articulately-speaking” men might well expect a ftvourable reception 
at the present moment, when the public attention is turned so intently 
on the East, and more especially as the book appears bearing on its 
page of dedication the august name of the Queen of England, and is 
issued with a perfection of typo and execution not common even in, 
this land uf good printing. Those fables deserve certainly to be as ^ 
widely known as those of j^sop ; they contain, it is true, considerable 
Oriental prolixity, a great deal of liypcrbolo, redundancy, and iterur 
tion of metaphor; but they contain more wit, imagination, and 
invention, and quite as much practical good sense as those of the 
Greek fabulist. Some of the distichs are admirable for terseness 
and truth, as this for iustance — 

** lie that is famous, Sadi, never dies, 

Bni he is truly dead irhopi men despiseJ* 

Mr. Dc Quinccy has tills ejuarter anotlicr volume of Grave and 
Gray the latter element, however, is by no means the most attractive. 
Do Quincey’s humour is very German, and very prosy. This volume 
contains a fine philosophical disquisition on “War,” setting fgrth the ^ 
old and awful truth that “ Carnage is after all God*s daughil(l^*%nd 
Gloqu<^Titl> sermonizing on its necessity and moral beauty. A liberal 
distribution of tliis treatise among the Peace Society might possibly 
be advisable. There are other powerfully written papers, one of 
which is “ The English Mail Coach.” 

Mr. Bohn’s press proceeds, in spite of the war, with its accustomed 
regularity. “ Burke’s Works,”^® in a portable and readable form, has 
long bccn^a desideratiMn. “ L^tmb’s Dramatic Poets”^^ have appeared, 
and “ Cowper”^ is being completed in this series: 


■■ Selections, Grave and Gay." By Thomas deQuincey. Edinburgh : James 
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S OME five-and-twenty or thirty years ago a number of young Art- 
stiulcnts at Munich, of serious minds and enthusiastic temperament, 
shocked by the prosaic worldliness into which Art had sunk, and dis- 
contented with the routineof'* academic” painting and its results, resolved 
upon starting on a new course. Their minds had been fed with the 
“ romantic” literature which sprang up in Germany under the pres- 
sure of the French invasion, inflamed the national sentiment during 
the excitement of the war of liberation ” and the echoes and reminis- 
cences of which were still loud and melodious. Fouqud, Tieck, Novalis, 
Frederic Schlegel, the StolWgs had, in song, in story, and in philo- 
sophy, set forth the glories of the mediwal times ; the brothers Boissere 
had rediscovered Gothic architecture and “ chriKtian Art their col- 
lection of early Flemish and German pictures, gathered with singular 
assiduity and untiring devotion, during many years of almost I)on- 
Quixotic adventure, from secularised convents, from the dark garrets 
and dusty store-rooms of half Europe, had been housed at Munich ; 
and King Lewis was busy restoring old Gothic churches, and building 
and decorating new ones after the an<»icnt style. The era of German 
Puseyism was just going out, and that of Puginism had just begun. 
Our young artists, mostly Koinan Catholics, or on the w'ay to it, aspiring, 
enthusiasric young men, with not many clear views in their sanguine 
heads, saw clearly one thing : I'hatthe “ Greek ideal” and the imitation 
of Kapliacl, that the established canon of the academics, had nut led 
Art into pleasant plac^cs ; that, indeed, ever since the days of Kaphael 
the Art of painting had taken a downward course. Whereupon they 
resolved to go ])ack behind Ha])hael, to ignon3 him, as it were, to revert 
to his teachers, to Perugino and the naif “ Christian” paintf^rs of tlie 
fifteenth century, hiid they called themselves Pk£-11a]*haelit£S. There 
, were meji of gi-eat talent amongst them ; and what they did and do 
can already he judged. 'J'he works of the masters and disei[)les 
of that school, of Overboek, Shallow, Veit, Heinrich Hess, Steinle, 
and others, are known to all tourists ; greatly admired by many, re- 
spectfully acknowledged by all. With every respect, on our part, too, 
for the intentions, the talent, and the labours of these men, wo are yet 
constrained to say that they were and aj-e in error. To pursue the 
conventional path of Art they found ready-made for them, certainly, 
was hopeless and ignoble ; to see that it was so was honest and ingenious ; 
to look out for a neio way was brave and manly ; but to go back four 
hundred years, to iynore Ita})hael and the realities of history and of 
life, was impossible. A man, or painter, may be behind, or before, his 
time ; but he belongs to it, and he can truly express only the thouglits, 
beliefs, and manners of it, and of none other. Kaphael himself began 
and ended true to the realities of his life. The pious affectionate home 
of che simple Sanzio family of Urbino ; the bright thoughts of the 
^«&dent of Florence ; the new heaven and new earth” which the 
W^terred “Grecian beabty” opened to those large round eyes of 
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his; and, finally, the gorgeous court of Pope Julius, with its pagan 
spirit under Christian forms, are all to be found in his works. Overbeck 
went upon the principle that Art should serve the highest purposes 
only, those of religion ; very nobly thought ; but then he ought to^ 
have found out what the redly believed religion which nourished ^nd 
moved the people of his time was, and to paint, symbolize, and express 
it by his art. That was, perhaps, not very easy to do ; but, certainly, 
it ought not to have been difficult to see that the pretty marble fountain 
(in his great picture at Frankfort), with the Virgin Mair presiding 
over it, is not the symbol of the reli^on, nor his sentimentd Christ an 
adequate representation of the Saviour of these latter days.— Thus 
much of the Pro-Baphaelites who arose in Germany nearly a genera- 
tion ago. 

And now, in our own time, th^re have risen amongst us also young 
artists of serious disposition and acknowledged talent, who have adopted 
the appellation of Prc-liapliacliteK, have revolted against the routine 
of tlic academy, and have reverted — ^not to the Prc-Rapliaelitic painters 
cjf Italy, but to cver-new Nature, the great mother and teacher of 
all times and all learners. Wo believe they have entered a safer path 
than their precursors at Munich, after whom they call themselves, — 
not happily, we must say ; for in their case the name sounds more like 
a conceit than a summary of jiurpose or meaning. We suppose the 
principle which they meant to assert against the imitators of the 
great Italian was that of Naturalism versus Idealism, which is by no 
means a novel feat in the history of painting ; but which received its 
highest Gxiircssion and vindication not by anyPre-Kaphaelitic painters, 
but by masters of the German school of Ua})lnu.d*8 own time and after 
his time : Durer, Kranach, the Holbeins, whose distinguishing charac- 
teristic is a loving and reverent iidclity to nature and concrete fact. 
These men of Gothic" veracity, are the real leaders and patterns of 
our Pre-Uaphaclites, and it is to these that the* designation of their 
school ought to have pointed ; not to the Italians of the fifteenth 
century, who followed traditional types, cared mainly for the rendering 
of certain exalted states of the “ inner man,** and very little 
realities or accessories — the very reverse of the characteristics of our 
young artists in question. However, our objection applies only to 
their name, and by no means to their enteq^rise, which we regard as a 
wholesome reaction against conventional inanities ; therefore, as a 
hopeful sign, and of an interest that reaches beyond the artistic ; and 
as a timely start that mat/ lead to better things. Diderot tells of a 
fi'icud of his, a painter of great talent, who lis^ been educated at the 
French Academy, and who, always before beginning a picture, w'ent 
down on his knees and prayed to be delivered from the model ! Our 
young friends are somewhat in the position of that French aHist. 
Seeing how the old routine had deadened sincerity and originality ; 
how the imitation of the ancient masters had estranged modem Art from 
modem life, they seem to have said to themselves : Let us have done 
with that ; let us go to Nature and to such truths as God has placed 
around us ; let us paint that ; it will be something true, at all events. 
It was an honest and a modest beginning. Begarded as the sole aim and 
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end of Art, it would be a fatal mistake ; otherwise the daguerreotype 
would be the highest artist, which we all feel that it is not. The 
mere faithful copying of indifferent nature is not the ultimate office of 
^ Art. Man has to put something of himself, some ideal thing, into his 
picture ; he always does.* We all of us are for ever bent to impress 
our image upon our woric and upon the world around us. Society 
itself, as well as civilization and the ** progress of the species,” are 
founded upon that. Neither docs the artist take all things indifferently : 
he chooses and discriminates, guides our eye, and interprets nature for 
us. We do not thank the |>ainter whose picture does not put us into 
some mood or other, which he must himself have first felt and put 
into his picture.” As a beginning then, Pre-Haphaelism is to be com- 
mended for honostly and meekly associating itself with the work and 
thought of the time; for resolving to be withus andof us. aiidfor refusing 
to let a mist of the so-called ideal and beautiful blind it to the rough 
realities of the world wo live in. Eacli time has its task ; and that of 
ours — ^the peculiar work laid upon us by the mute instincts of maTikiiid, 
as well as by tlie lessons of our l>est and sincerest minds, the salt of 
our earth — is, not to go for beauty, but for use and truth. Beauty, 
we all hope, may and shall be added tf) it ; but beauty radiates from 
the perfect surface, and our work is si ill in the chaotic under-ground ; 
has to be done more by iaith than ]>y sight, and we know not yet 
what its beauty wiD be. It is not a desirable time for the artist, who 
is happiest in the sunsUine of social and spiritual oitulence and un- 
questioned organizations. It was but last century that Europe declared 
itself bankrupt in these matters, and we arc the heirs, heirs of debts 
and neglects. Practically, though not with words, we do acknowledge 
our poverty : the ambitious amongst us do but accumulate fresh stores, 
without the sense or the joy of their lit apj dicat ion; and the charitable 
humbly limit their action to washing and cleansing. It is an existence 
of industrious sobrt" sadness. Wc ha\e heard it wittily rt^inarkod 
that ours was a •scavenger age : we have to wash off the accumu- 
lated dirt of generations. 

'again, it is an age of sciences too, the handmaiden of material 
knowledge. Wo are mathematical and logical, believe in physical laws, 
and our imagination refuses to be fed with lies. The artist who will 
persist in speaking to us under these circumstances— -not coi/tciit with 
playing merely the port of adjunct to the upholsterer — must first of all 
he true, and tell us about things he lu'is seen and known, so that, per- 
chance, wo also may get to know them. The Greek artist was hound 
hy law of the state to idealize ; the gods were beautified men, and the 
sculptor who “expounded” them popularly in marble waa forbiddim, 
lunder penalties, from being “ too true to nature.” The religion was 
mythical ; the state was closely identified with the religion, and the 
enormily of introducing portraits^ — natural realities — ^into his works, 
W[as a matter of life and death to the artist. 

* ' 'The belief of the middle ages condemned and feared nature as of 

* Novalu defines Art as the Mt operating upon the Nat-Mt; a sajung of 

mm tenth thsa eophony. 
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evil fzom the beginning'^ The spiritval defient in man only, and his 
relation to a higher world, were realities worthy of coneenL The 
painter^ not by the constraint of law, but by the law of liberty, being 
filled witili the thought of their time, embo^ed tihat thought in my- 
thical representations, in the faces (the expression of ike soul) of hea-' 
venly virgins and saintly martyrs. The K^ormation brought reaction. 
Sincere men were driven to the facts of concrete life, and to reqpect 
common things. Nature, too, was the work of God, and accepted as 
such: whatever reported revelation of Him may be doubtibl, this 
visible one, with wonders of its own, must be true. Naturalism arose ; 
noblest in the school we named, it was carried to the extreme of 
materialism by the Hutch ])ai]iters; true to the character of their 
people and climate,, we must pronounce tliem also successful in their 
way, and even innocent. Sinctere works only, such into which the 
artist has dieposited the truth that was in him, possess the elements 
of endurance. Which English pictures of last century do we care 
most for ? Sir Joshua's portraits, Hogarth's stonos of life and manners, 
and Giunsborough's ‘‘bits of England." indeed English painting 
altogether dates only from these modern periods oi‘ realism ; the orga- 
nization of tlio Englishman is stubbornly sincere, and he is singularly 
awkward when leaving the terra Jirma of his realities. Accordingly rt 
is the lundscape-painter who has arrived at the highest success amongst 
us. lie depicts thmgs which he knows, and which we know. This 
is the earth, our dwelling-place, the mother and nourisher of us all. 
These are the green hills, the cloudy skies, the shady lanes and yellow 
fields of our happy land. liuK^se mi the moods and humours, the 
smiles and frowns of our cliiiuite. This the noble platform ^pointed 
to us to work and worship thereon, the scenes amidst which we arc 
destined to love, to .suffer, and to do. We sec the fresh breezy 
morning, ai’ousing energy and exertion ; the blazing midrday with 
golden harvests ; the gloomy coppice and the rqipliiig brook, telling 
its secrets t(^ silence and you ; the cahn valley, with lengthening shar 
dows and distant spire, awakening old tlionghts in your breast, like 
those of Dante’s wanderer when he heard the evening bells 
of home. These things the painter still shows us, and we answer, Yes, 
this is true ; this we have seen and felt, and we thank him for recording 
it for \i». Wily should not om* public and domestic life be capable of 
similar true recordings ? Sneb as we are, we are ; and always a living 
dog is better than a dead lion. In the Dresden GaUery are two Ma- 
donnas of transcendent merit but unequal celebrity. Haphaers heaven- 
descended Virgin-Motlier, with unsp^able things in her dreamy som- 
nambule eyes, a Pope and a Saint worshipping in the clouds, and two 
cherubs looking on, is known to all the world. The other, less known, 
is by the. younger Holbein ; his Madonna, alsa, is a beautiful woman, 
and such as may deserve heaven, but as yet belongs to our earth ; and 
she is surrounded by a worthy burgomaster of Basle and his family ; 
wife, sister, sons and daughters, all “done to the life" as they appeared 
in their holiday costume of the sixteenth century ; — sturdy, innocent, 
Teutonic physiognomies, with the stamp of their time upon them, and 
the hviug spirit of three hundred years ago still looking out upon us 
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from their “ speaking eyes.” Naturalism and Idealism, both in highest 
exceilenoe, are there in close proximity, challenging critical comparison, 
which we will not venture on ; yet will timidly confess that we take a 
^heartier interest in the burgomaster-picture than in that of ^an Sieto. 
Not but that the latter gave us more of what is called “pleasure;” 
hut we were always half afraid of the mood it inspired, while the elfect 
of the other was like that of the fresh air and the mountains. 

We have been led into these remarks by the Uev. Edward Young’s 
pamphlet on “ Art,”^ which consists in great part of a running criti- 
cism on our Pre-Haphaelite artists, and their prophet, Mr. BusSn. It 
treats of painting, music, and architecture mider the four aspects of 
the technical, the scsthetical, the expressive, and the ideal element. 
The author shows himself an enthusiastic lover of art, and an accom- 
plished ainatciv according to conventional tradition. Itaphacl’s “ School 
of Athens,” the Apollo, and the Laocoon are rapturously held up as 
the perfect ideals to be aspired after, rnniindiul, if not unaware, of 
the practical results of this wsthetic doctrine, visible wherever it has 
been followed (and it has more or less been followed everywhere), and 
what sort of works of art the “ classical ” artists of these two centuries 
past have produced, the author winds up without misgivings : “As 
regards the ideal in art, let me conclude by putting my meaning in a 
single instance — The Apollo Belvidere.^' Js not this a very striking 
“ instance ” how little talk about art amongst us is expected to be 
serious ? Mr. Young emphatically condemns the popiah conce])tion 
of Christ in Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, “it has the brand of 
Borne” (p. 76); and yet it never seems to have occurred to him that an 
artist orgenius, and whose theory of the universe was taken from the 
Bible, which the Beverent author upholds and always goes to,” could 
not possibly embody his ideal after thu manner of the dreek Apollo, 
which is a deification of the hodily man ; beauty even at the sacrifice 
of truth ; for Mr. YOung informs us cxultingly that one of the Apollo 
legs is several inches longer than the other ! 

To an art-lover of that stamp, the practice of the Pre-Raphaelites 

~ anYWfeeftheories of Mr. Buskin must natui’ally be a stumbling-block 
and foolishness. Accordingly be has no charity Avith the former, and 
no end of quarrel, evidently carried on con amove ^ with the latter ; whom, 
however, he allows to possess “ an innate sense of beauty.” Mr. Buskin’s 
frequent dogmatisms are inviting enough to antagonistic criticism ; but 
a writer of such intensity of conviction has a riglit to be construed with 
the utmost candour, balancing the occasional extravagance of the letter 
by the general truth of the spirit ; and to Mr. Buskin belongs the 
special merit of recalling to manliness, voracity, and morality, human 
ocoiDations, noble in themselvos, but too long given over to the domain 
of dilettantism and conventionalism. Neither would we quarrel with 
Mr. Young, whose little book gives evidence of educated taste, a culti- 
vated mind, and a praiseworthy desire to enlighten the good people of 


^ its Constitution and Capacities, popularly Considered, being tlie First 

of Two Lectures, on the Use and Abuse of Art. Delivered at Bristol, January 19, 
1854, and pubJiahad by request. By the Rev. Edward Young. Bristol. 1854. 
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Bristol in matters eesthetical ; and wo sincerely hope that " the autho- 
rities ” of that ancient city have lost no time in placi^ their cast of 
the divine Apollo according to Mr. Young^s suggestion, so that the 
latter may be no longer “ uneasy about his (the Apollo’s) position 
amongst us.” 

Professor Vischer, of Tiibingen, has given to the leam^ ” world 
the third volume of his that is to say, the third volume 

of the second division of the third part, forming in itself a stout volume 
of nigh 800 pages — think of that, gentle reader, and respect the task 
of a painhil reviewer ! We have heard of a German professor of the 
last century who lectured ten years on the first chapter of Isaiah, and 
had reached the sixteenth verse, when death finished his “ course.” The 
work before us gives evidence that that worthy class still contains men 
untouched by the haste and hurry of our time ; and who, firmly fixed 
in their centre of gravity, the Kjatkeder^ present to a careless supwficial 
world patterns of calm conscientious Cfrundlichkeit. Steady, imper- 
turbable, like the guards, they face the quick charge of time : La garde 
meurt maU ne se rend pas. Indeed, it is not only the temper but also 
the arrangement and use of the materiel which give to this peaceable 
book so martial an aspect. On the very opening page we are met in this 
formidable way : — 

" C. Of Painting, a. The essence (das IFeseit) of Painting, a. In General. 

§ 0 18. Although the art of sculpture lays hold of and represents only that 
part of the phenomenon of things which is the object of visual touch (efe* 
tusienden Sekeni), we have yet noticed in its most perfect works a deep want 
and an impube to overcome it. The manifestations of this impube point 
already towards another mode of fantasy, wliich abo^ finds its first expres- 
.*«ion in beautifying playful fancies of ihe imagination^ (»«* ^ eerschoerm^n 
Spi€Utieh\ but which must now come into active operation ; it b that wliich 
is founded upon complete sight,” &c. &c. 

And in such manner eveiy paragraph begins with a massive, stunning 
blow at your head, and then proceeds in a more Christian style to 
modify and explain it— to rub it down and bring you back to your spajjSh- 
again ; so that after you have bonic it for a copter or two, ydfroegin 
to ask whether it is really your duty to submit to such uncomfortable 
treatment. Upon which, indeed, the Professor may refer you to his 
title-page, and say : My book, you sec, is written “for the use of lec- 
turers” — a handbook, not for such as you, but for thick-skulled col- 
leagues of mine, who love a stimulating blow as intellectual cayenne, 
sharpening the appetite. '' To which we have nothing to reply except 
that it is a pity that a repository of much valuable and interesting 
knowledge, as we really take this book to be, should be so hedged 
round with distraction and headaches as to he almost inaccessible to 
ordinary mortals ; and that thoughts that are ingenious and sane in 
themselves, and therefore adapted for men with living souls, should he 


* “ Aesfhetik oder ’^TiBBenBcbaiit des Schonen. Zum Gebrauch fiir Vorieauiigeii 
von Dr. F. C. Vischer, ordentlichem Professor der Aesthetic unddeutschen Lberatur 
an der Universitat zu Tubingen. Dritter Theil: Die Kiinstlehre. Zweiter 
Absebnitt; die Kiinste. DrittesHefb: DieMalerei. Stuttgart 1854.” 
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dotted in that maddening Hegelian dialect fit only fer disembodied 
gboits! 

It is no good sign for any practred branct of human affairs, if there 
is much literature or philosophy upon ^ : it shows that the innocent, 
productive life is gone out of it, and self-complacent talking has 
taken its place. I^cre was no jijrt-literatare when Art itseS was 
great. The gifted man showed, not by his words, but by his works, 
what was to be admired. The example is the true and the only 
tea(;her. It may be objected that Leonardo and Albrecht Durcr wrote 
books ; but they wrote upon technical and scientific matters,— ^records 
of their own experiences, in fact. Cornelius and Kaulbach are great 
painters of our day, but their works are “ sicklied^over with the pale 
cast of thought they pay the penalty of having breathed meta- 
physical air. Metaphysics is a discUsc of the mind, says the healthy 
6oethe« The mind, organized to exercise itself npon outer objects, 
upon the Nbt-me, as the metaphysician himself calk it, turning in- 
wardly npon itself, and gnawing at the Me. “ Wc have drunk the 
wine, let us also swallow the cup,” as Carlyle saj'^s somewhere ; but 
which proves a veryunnutritious and undigestivc meal. Let us pity the 
poor metaphysician ; he suffers for our sins, ajid thinks he works lor 
our deliverance, while he only walks the treadmill of no-results. 

But let us do no injustice to our autlior ; Ins metaphysical bias lies 
more in his style and mode of treatment than in his subject matter. 
The following extracts, roughly rendered into English, will show that 
he who will overcome the outer difficulties of the hook, will not en- 
tirely go without his reward. 

The advantage over the sculptor which the i)ainttT has in colour : — 

“ Form shows the interior altogether externalized ; eolour shows the cxtcrictr 
as the reflex of the iulerior — it expresses the soul. It presents the imicmiost 
workshop of life upon the surfaee ; it. is au upfiearaacc spread over the whole, 
which cannot of itself Le touched and handled like form, hut which merely 
displays the inysteriou.s working of the injicr depth, reflecting npon the surface 
tl^ blendings, fermentation, mood of the whole oeiiig.” . . . Thus, for example, 
highest subJimatioii of matter there is/' is an object the sculptor lias 
not succeeded ui iKindcriug ; on its surface a sparkling mirror, coloured and 

transparent, a coloured crystal radiating light and light uiiig, it gives us glimpses 
of the innermost ground of llic soul. But this wcmderfiil phenomc^n ser\'es 
us not merely as on example, it is really the most inteusiflcd concentration of 
the efiect of colour, as it is dispersed over the whole and over all bodies, and 
only less intense in its dJspersiou. With the eye. Art has seized the world in 
a new sense, the whole world has now become an eye to it expression is 
now the thi^ aimed at, and ‘‘expression surpasses form.” — ^pp. 518, 519. 

Sculpture is a beautiful vessel of most precious, opaque metid, filled to 
the Inim, we know, with noblest fluid. Painting is a crystal cup, which 
lets its fi^ contents shine tlirough.”— p. 520. 

Then, again, while sculpture could only occupy itself with noble and 
beautiful forms, with the ideal not the individual of nature ; painting, 
%ith its greater capacity for eapretution, and having the modifying in- 
flneAces of scene, groupings and accessories at eommand, is less limited 
in rts range*,, and. can take in the meanest forms with a^antage: — 

“ Place' a man of a poor or unharmoniotts appearance, expressive of the 
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more or less hard onesidodness, caused by the prominence of certain inclina- 
tions, faculties, or maybe of diJiicuit obstructions and complications, but 
testitying of a deep orij^inal nature, by the side of a figure ewed typical of 
race, pure in form, not without iutelligeucc in expression, but without the salt 
of a special and peraonal combiuation of faculties, and you will at on^ call 

the former the more picturesque of the two The sun of painting 

shines over tlic just and the unjust — i. e., the beautiful and the non-beautiful ; 
wd {u the fouiulcr of the Christian re%ion jiroclaimed — ^Blessed arc the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven; so also are now the poor in 
form ailmitted to the heavenly consecration of Art. And this new law applies 
equally to the rest of nature. The animal, to appear picturesque, needs not 
only not to belong to a species of beautiful form, it need not even neces- 
sarily be a beautifuUy-fornied one of its own species, if but the character of 
its expression is harraouioiLsly connccied with the whole; thus tlie painter 
may vi;ry well take in tlic lazy, won^-out cart-horse, which the sculptor would 
be careful to shun. JBnt it is the same also with the landscape ; it need not 

E ossess that ]mrc pure line, tliat (dear distinctness of colour and light, that 
old and yet quiet outline of vegetation, peculiar to southern nature, and 
which for tiiese reasons alone may be called ideal : if it does but contain that 
somelJiing which reminds us of the deep touch of hunnui countemance, of the 
siguilicaiit ghmcc of the Iniman c)Oy by which w(‘ become scsthctically recon- 
cil(*d to raw and uiiliarmoiiioiis filatures. A glance uM northern nature, and at 
‘ Kuy.sdael,' as its exponent, will prove bow here also this rupture lietween 
form aud exf)rc.ssiou, whereby a (‘crtaiu disproportion of the former deepens 
the accent of the latter, may be nion; prclerabltj to painting, nay, must be so 

in the full appreciation of ns speeiiic charnetcr This new 

principle, in contrast to that oi piasiio Asi, might be called the democratic. 
Oim needs no longer be beautiful m the sense of purest fonn-development 
to be found worthy of eutraiiee into the gates of Art-matcripL . . . Paint- 
ing has opened tiu‘ gate through whieh inaukiiid cun outer in multitudes; 
not that every iudividual indilVereutly, and whatsoever liis appearance, should 
be admitted ; the eTnpt;y and iiiaiie is rcliised Iktc, as in all Art; painting, too, 
has its iiohility, but it kands to the nobdity of seidptnre as the aristoera^ of 
ciiltiun* to that of birtli; ciiuobled is also the lowly, that is the not-beautifully 
born, if the unfavoured form has ciiaraekT impressed u])on it; ennobled is he 
who bears the 'slump of mmd, although it be worn on uneven and lumpy 
brow.” — p. 5;i9. . 

A cheap reprint of Mr. Kuskin’s chapter “ On the Nature offrothic 
Architecture,”® suggests a curious contrast between tlie learned aesthetics 
of the German, and the popalsu’ ethics of the English Art-philosopher; 
The one is speculative and distract, the other dogmatic and oratorical : 
the one addresses the learned, the other the people ; the compatriot 
of Wiiickclmanu, of Lessing, iind G-oethe, reganls chiefly the Beautiful, 
the aesthetic element of Art (the G-ood aud the True being under- 
stood os included in this), the coinitrymon of Milton and Carlyle holds 
emphatically by the ethical element, the Good and the True, in full 
trust that the .^autiful must grow out of it ; the one is catholic (not 
Roman) ^ the other puritan. One might be led far into the charaoter- 
istics of nations as well as of Art, by following up these didercuces and 

> ''On the Nature of Gothic Architecture : and Herein of tlie ^&ue Functions 
of the Workman in Art.*' By John liuakin, £sq., M.A. Keprinted from tho 
sixth chapter of the second vol. of Mr. Buskin’s "Stones of yonice." London : 
Smitli, Elder, and Co. Ib54. 
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their meanings ; — which, however, space peremptorily forbids for the 
present. We will merely add that this publication is for the special 
benefit of the Working Men's College ; 'which praiseworthy institution, 
we understand, receives also other most practical and invaluable help 
from the author. This is as it should be ; brave gilts bravely used. 
The founders of the school of St. Luke took for their motto: “Per levare 
glV ochi dalla terra al cielo and to guide the artizan into the pre- 
cincts of the artistic is indeed to “raise his eyes.*’ 

Mr. Falkener’s supplement to the “Museum of Classical Anti- 
quities,”^ will be interesting to the arehscologist. It is illustrated 
with plans of theatres, prints of Greek coins (some very beautiful), 
and a map of Crete. The ancient Italian MS., which provides the 
matter, is well edited. 

Bational objections have been often urged against the attempt to re- 
model an existing book, or to engraft on it new matter by another 
hand. The work before us is an example of this iiroeess. To a sketch 
of the “History of Painting,” by M. Valentin, the English translator, 
besides numerous additions or comments on the t(*xt, has endeavoured 
to unite a Handbook to the English Galleries.^ We do not think her 
success likely to diminish the scepticism attaching to works contrived 
thus to pay a double debt, and remodelled by a second author. 

The plan is, in fact, too vast ; and the later purpose of the hook 
(to take this first) receives hence very imperfect accomplishment. 
Waagen’s three large volumes on the “Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain ” have furnished Lady Jervis indeed with an index of pictures 
in English galleries, to which she has made some careful additions : 
but an index of names — and of these how many scarcely known to 
students, far less to fame ! — forms in no sense a handbook to our gal- 
leries, useful to the half-informed and the ignorant, whom the editor 
specially addresses. Some account of the painters, and some description 
of their works, are obvious requisitions to such a guide: and cither, 
even when executed, as by Kugler and Waagen, with, careful conden- 
sat ion, sufficient to till several volumes. We doubt hence, whether, 
"I^Bfe^^'^Ziside the unfortunate selection of so vague and diffuse a work 
as Vajentin for the historical basis, tlie plan could bo accomplished 
within reasonable limits : and, as it stands, want of space renders Lady 
Jervis’s description of the paintings, added in general to thb French 
biography, little mor($ than a cat^oguc of names identical with the 
contents of her index. Description and discrimination are very scantily 
attempted ; and the uninformed will look in vain for guidance on the 
comparative merits, characteristic points, or genuineness of the indi- 
vidual work before them. 

M. Valentin’s original volume (to turn to the historical portion of 
“ Fainting and Painters”) wt‘ have never seen ; but Lady Jervis’s own 

A Description of Home Important Theatres, and other Bemains in Crete. 

MB. History of Candia.. By Onorio Belli, in 1586. Being a Supplement 
iptiue 'Museum of Classical Antiquities.**' By Edward Falkener. London: 
ml^andCo. 1854.' 

Painting and Celebrated Painters. Ancient and Modem." Edited by Laily 
Jervis White Jervis. 2 vols. Loudon : Hurst and Blackett. 1854. 
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criticism on it in her preface, should have sufficiently warned her that 
it was too flimsy and inaccurate to deserve cither translation or recti- 
fying additions. The writer’s idea of the histoiy of art seems con- 
fined to a series of vague generalities, on a few principal names, by 
way of characterization, — biographies embodying every legendary and 
meaningless anecdote, — with a total absence of ])hilosophical view, 
historic^ analysis, or correct and definite detail. Much, in a subject 
so vast and so fruitful must, wc know, be necessarily sacrificed in a 
sketch: yet Kugler’s “ Schools of Italy,” ])roveB that it is possible to 
combine within a short space a historical summary eminently aeeurate 
and characteristic: abimdant in detail, and not deficient in pliilosophical 
generalization. So little is proportion observed in M. Valentin’s work, 
that while more than five pages are sacrificed to the honour of 
Eaydiael Mengs, twenty-two exhaust the entire interval from Cimabuc 
to Leonardo da Vinci ; and the sole attem[)t to indicate the vast de- 
velopment of three centuries, is contained in the following singular 
pai'agraph : — 

Wc are now entering upon a portion of flio liistory of Italian painting, 
to wliich public attention m this country lias rpcciifly been directed with in- 
creasiug carncsfiiess, liy the labours of ccrtiiiu English artists, wJio have imi- 
tated jicculiaritics of style iii the works of this period. Wr,, of course, allude 
to the l*re-llapharlisls, or iinmciliuie picdt*cc.ssors of Itaffaollo Sanzin d’Urbino 
— a series of painters possessed of high e\ecuti\o jiower as illustrators of 
Christian art, and docyi devotional feeling, M'ho exliibitcd (daborate manipula- 
tion, simplicity of treat incut, and purity of colour; tlu’se recommendations 
were, however, combined with defieiriie\ f»f freedom, and aii air of artificial 
merit, that rather rcyiels the miartistie spectator, used to a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the beautiful.” — p. 7S. 

Conceding all wc can to a foreigner and to a lady, wc confess wc find 
it difiicult to intcTjiret this criticism into beauty op meaning. By 
way of illu.stration, wc yircsi'ntly find Masa.ecio grouped with Penigino, 
as “labourers in this vineyard.” Two men more opposed in almost 
every tendency, could scarcely have been selected from the w hole 
range of Italian artists. It a])]>ear.s to he enough to the autlx»jLV-viffic^ 
both undeniably share in the common ground of chronological ppc- 
cedonce to Ilaphael— just as Shakc‘spcare and Bryden might be de- 
scribed as “ Pro- Words worthiaii — but w^ould this chissificatioii 
greatly assist the student of English jioetry ? 

On minor faults — blunders so yialpabie as the assignment of Bron- 
zino’s name to C. Allori (p. 135), or the statement that Eaphael 
studied from M. Angelo’s “Last Judgment” (p. 152) — with mis- 
spelling among the names so frequent as to suggest ignorance some- 
where of Italian— (Driamante, p.Hl, Vcrocchia, pp. 83, 87, Pantormo, 
pp. 125, 133, Ahinno, p. 137, Udino, p. 154, Friari, pp. 215, 223)— wo 
need not dwell. Even during the last century, when Felibien and Du 
Fresnoy were authorities, a work so radically defective as M. Valentin’s 
would have deserved no favour : — afber the accurate and philosophical 
criticism of Forster, Kumohr, Passavant, Kugler, Eastlakc, Euskin, 
and so many others, it as little merits re])roduetLOii in England as 
Marmontel’s “ Observations on Shakespeare.” This opinion may spare 
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us the necessity of giving specimens of the English editor's attempts 
to enlarge or correct her original. Her preface seems to assipni herself 
a limited knowledge of jiainting, and an almost unlimited ignorance 
of painters.^' From this confesEdon of qualificationB for engaging 
in a work requiring, for any tmo success, original genius or jmtient 
research, we wish we could dissent. But if, giving up the attempt to 
combine within a short space the “ History of and a Guide to 
Works of Art in England," Lady Jervis would furnish us with a careful 
abridgment of Waagen’s hook, with the additions her ovrn oliscrva- 
tion or diligence may qualify her to make, she might fidfil the unat- 
tained object of the present publication, and render essential service to 
the cver-increasing visitors to English galleries. 

Our limited s^jaec precludes us from noticing M. Chevreurs excel- 
lent work^ with the fulness which it merits. The author has l)ocn 
engaged for ten years, as suy>erintendent of the dyeing department at 
the Gobelins, in the study smd practice of colouring. We have hero 
an expansion of some Jectures delivered by him at Paris and Lyons, t«» 
manuiacturers, artizans, and others, on ‘ Contrasts oi‘ Colours' : a familial* 
phrase, expressing something wliich everybody may be said to practise, 
few or none to understand. All, at Iciist, engaged in the pursuit of 
ornamental art arc obliged to deal iant hten que mal, with this subject 
of contrast in colour. AikI yet, as far as we ki\ow, this is the first time 
that the endeavour has beeu made to formularize, in words, tables, and 
diagrams, a system of harmoninus col juiing whicli should be apydicublc 
to all the ornamental arts, from the yiainting of windows in cathedrals 
to the arrangement of flow<*rs in a [)artcnrc or ribbons in a lady’s bonnet. 
Hocoratioiis of every kind, and in cverystyle, of ceiling, wall, window*, 
andiliKir, in buildings, ]>rivatc and public. eccl.'r.iastical and civil, may 
here find rules which they will do well to read, mark, lourn, and in- 
wardly digest." 

The great superiority of the French colourists to ours in all that 
comes under the head of Hecorativo Aii:, has long been acknowledged : 
it is at least as strikmg as our superiority t(» tlicm in the liigl&cr walks 
mta^verical, portrait, and landsca])c colouring. Whatever other reasons 
may be assigned for tins difference, It i.s certain that the French have 
for a much longer period enjoyed the ailvantagcs of Schools of Design, 
and natural!}' possess a far greater aptitude fur the methodical appli- 
cation in rules in all dcpartinonts of life. The exquisite adjustment of 
colours in the East Indian department in the Exhibition of ’51, must 
have struck every olwcrver. The consideration of to wliat national 
characteristic this may he attributed, might oy)on up interesting dis- 
coveries on the differing organizations and perceptions of colour among 
different races, and the circumstances tending to secure such develop- 
m^ts. 


* *'The Prisdples of ilarmony and Contrast of Colours, and their Application 
to the Arts. By M. E. Ohevreul. IVanslatud from the IVench, by Charles 
JiiMBbeL London; Longman and Co. 1S54. 
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Art.. T. — Memoirs of the Court of Austria. 

GvuvhuJite ostycich'mrlun Ilofa find Adels iind dvr ostrckhis- 
chni jyqdouHttk, A'oii J)r. Kdimnl Vdiw;. [History of the 
Avstrion Court and Aristocraey, and of the Austrian 
Jyqdomaetf. 15y J)r. Kdwartl VfIiso.) Jn flevcn vols. Ham- 
1) Ill'll li : JlolthmiMind 1851 — 

I T is a siilijivt of g(’noriil ('(niiplaiiiL among the literary men of 
Germsuiy, that since they have no I'cvicws or literary 
journals hy which new hook'< may ho iinule known to the public ; 
and j'oreigners aro cou^ta^tly wondcrin" hy what machinery the 
multitudinous works which issue Jroiri the Gc.Tman press can he 
made to obtain a remuueratiM' <-irciilation. With regard 
hooks, liuwevt*!’, tin* censorship supplies this want. It may be 
considered as a governmental putting institution, hy which insig- 
nilicant hooks are made notorious and nn apathetic public is 
roused into curiosity. In the case of works hy cclchratod authors 
— lleiue/s** Yermischtci Sclirifteii,” for example — the censorship is 
indeed sometimes too tardy in its action to have any appreciable 
clleci as an advertising medium ; an eager public has already 
bought and read the hook before the prohibition comes. Rut the 
pi'oduclions of less famous writers often niaiuirc hy moans of the 
(H’lisorship an interest which they could not possess in any other 
character than that of forbidden fruit. * Nay, the feehlc&t of feeble 
epigrams hy which an English periodical attempts to satirize the 
habits of foreign royalty is made the subject of the newsman's 
winks and the reader's curiosity solely hy means of this goveni- 
ment aid. 

[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXIV.]-Nbw. Semes, Volf VII. No. II. X 
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Dr. Vchsf^'s “ Hiptory ofllic Germnn (N>nrts since tlie rtelbnini- 
ti(ni ■ — 11 \vovJv iiliviuly (*x ten ding to twenty-eight volumes and not 
vet eouiidete — Inis ex2)erienced 2)eeuliar Lenetits from tlin eiuisor- 
sliij) ; for several of the German govenimonls have had the no f rate 
to prohibit the volumes relating to their own court, and at. the 
same time to admit the volumes relating to other courts — Ocfuvno 
(ima hi gustizia iiclla rasa d'altnii, says the Italian jirovcrb ; in 
other words, “ We all think truth a good thing for our ni'igh- 
bours." AVo have no doubt that this jiartial prohibition has eon- 
Iributcd, not indeed mainly but considerably, to the powerful ellecL 
which J)r. Vehse’s work is said to have pi’odiiced in Germany. 
Few works are sought for with greater avidity by non-literary 
readers — those readers who trouble themsedves little with theories 
and are strongly acted on by facts : and among them itsinflnem o 
is said to lie highly democratic. Yet it is by no means a 
schrift — a work in which the materials are arranged with a mcav 
to a sjiecial inference. AVe understand that Dr. Vehse himself is 
no hot democrat, but a moderate liberal, and we must do him 
the justice to say that, so lar as we arc acrpiainted with lii> 
volumes, we- trace in them no siiirit of partisanship. 

Idc'sides the censorshii), the.re an* two other causes whicii wo 
think w’ill serve to exjdain the po]iuhirity of Dr. Vobse.’s work. 
Germany has not, like France, bei*n fenilc in mi'inoirs and hi i- 
giajiliies, which take the nauhT behind the sciaies oriiistoiy, and 
show majesty w'itlioui its wdg, or aristocratic beauty wjib its 
rongc-pot; nor lias it, like Finghind, bad ample acitcss to docu- 
ments whicb throw light on tlie secret tr.insac lie ins of kings and 
ministers. Again, Germany is singularly di hcif'iit in llia-t mnldlo 
stratum of literature wliicli consists of works at once solid and 
jHiimhir, and wbicli is so rich with us. German works are gcnc- 
""/it ten either for the learned or far Damru — the latter des- 
tination unhappily imidying a veiy low* standard — either for those 
who are devoting themselves to a certain line of study w’illi tlie 
tliorouglmcss of a professor, or for those wlio seek nothing higher 
in their reading than the diversion of an idle moment. Hence 
any Avork wliicli addresses itself to intelligent men of tlie world, 
and whieli Avill instruct Avithout demanding any gredt intelliM-tiial 
elfoit or 2>reAdoiis aiM^uirenient, is doubl) Avolcome to our German 
neighbours ; and T)r. Vehse's Avork. Avith all tlie deductions Avhicli 
may be made on thii score of execution, is one of this class. Dili: 
renders avIio come to it Avith recollections of the piquancy of St. 
Simon or De Graminont, the quaint interest of Fepys, the gos- 
siping charm of Walpole, or the panoramic pieturesqueness of 
Miieaulay, will find hut slight gratification from its pages. Dr. 
A'ehse pretends to no art in the presentation of his materials ; he 
has chosen the plan of presenting the information he derives from 
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Avritton sources in tlio Linf^iia^e of tliose sources themselves : ami 
lliis inosnic of extracts, combined iis it is with lists of ministerial, 
(lil)loniati(*, and court odicials, necebsiirily gives his volumes all 
the artistic disadvantages of mere compilations. To those who 
object to liis work that it wants the dignified and careful finish 
of history, ho replies, in the Avords of Horace Walpole : “ I am no 
liistorian: I druAV charactei’s, I preserve anecdotes, which my supe- 
riors tljc historians may enchase in their weighty annals or pass 
over at their pleasure.'* Lovers of the anoedutic notoriously use 
ratluT a coarse sie\^(j in the selection of their iiiatenals, and in this 
rcNjAcct Dr. Velisc is no exce])lion to the class among Avhoiu he 
ranges himself: moreoA’er he has poured out the contents of his 
>i(;\o somcAvhal carelessly upon his piiges. We believe, however, 
iliat then! are no d('ficiencies or inaceiiracies i]i liis Avork, wiiich 
(•nil lie referred to an uncaiidid bias, hut simjdy such as arise 
from t.h<' more than ordinary fallihility Avliicli attaches to a wTiter 
Avho undertakes to presimt in a comparatively short period a sur- 
vey of a A’asl. histori(!al field. 

TIu* elcA'cii voliiiues relating to the Austrian court, of Avhieli 
we have givt'ii the title at the head (jf our article, are forbidden at 
Vienna, aiul the author himsedf, siuee their publication com- 
menced, has not heeu alloAved to enter the Austrian dominions — 
a circuuistaiic(‘ Avhicli la* jdeads as an apology for the absimce 
from his AA'ork of iiilbrination to Imj collected only in the archives 
of Vienna. 'Fliis ])rolnl)ition is not siiiprisiug. The monarclis 
of the House of 1 lapshurg, like the nieiiibers of oUier dynasties, 
slnoA' to littl(* ailvaiitagc an lien dngui’iTcotyji'ed instead of idealized; 
and perliaps tliere is no avistoiTaey Avliose aiiiccedeiits present so 
niiK li selfishness, A'eiiality, and uiiscTiipulonsness as that of Alik- 
ina ; no history A^hleh nni'olds a nmre hidcMius course of mis- 
goveruiiient and jierseeution than tliat of iho Imperial iiiie*^iiT 
I {oheinia and Hungary. 'Flic dAiiiislie. interest of' the House of 
Austria certainly serA'od to knit togetlier tlie forces of miildle 
Europe so as to form a bulwark against Turkish invasion on the 
^me hand and Kieiieh domination on the other; hut the details of 
its operation to this end are an almost unvaried tissue of flic 
Avoi*st vi(jes Avhicli belong to arhilrary government. Our pn'sent 
object, however, is not to dwidl on these vices with any seA’ei’t* 
purpose, hut simply to illustrate — through the medium of siielj 
reeoi'ds, anecdotes, and sketches of character and maimers, as J >r. 
A'ehse’s work aflbrds — the life and licrsonnel of the Austrian 
court during the last tliive centuries. 

Tlip reign of Maximilian I., elected Emperor of Germany in 
1408, forms a sort of border-land between the middle ages and 
the period of modern ]l^storJ^ Maximilian liiinbelf belonged by 
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liis tastes and opinions to the past ; lie was dev letzte Ritter — the 
last knight of ehiTulr }' ; but under him the right of adjusting 
private quarrel by ibree of arms was abolished, hired soldiery 
superseded the military service of feudal retainers, and tlio lleibr- 
ination began. In his day died the iron-handed Gbtz and Franz 
von Siekiugeii, and he lived to see Luther’s ninety-live theses 
posted up on the church-door at Wittenberg, lint Maximilian, 
in spite of his chivalrous ambition, had, like his ancestor Hudolf, 
the founder of his dynasty, an anti-chivalvous love of bargaining 
for possessions rather than fighting for them ; and no Hapsburg 
can-ied out more diligrntly than he the sarensti*? injunction : Ta 
felix Austria, nuhe ! and his achicvcmciits of this kind prejjared 
the way for that exteiishc em])irc which, under his grandson, 
(Jharles V., more than rivalled the possessions of Macedonia and 
liomo. His own marriage with the heiress of Jhirgiindy brouglit 
him the Netherlands, the maraage of his son Philip with Juana 
of Spain secured the inhcjritiince of the then mighty Spanish 
empire; and he paved tlic way by treaty for the possession of 
.Bohemia and Hungary. Max is one of the most bizarre ligiircs 
in history. Mythical stories, which w’e may accept its a s(U-t of 
loud reverberation of the truth, rcpiv’scut him as a IJci'cules, who 
could bend iron as if it were hciii]) ; wlio went into the (*agc of a 
Ihm, wrenched ojien its mouth, and tore out its tongue ; and wiio 
(rather gratuitously, as it seeni>,) wtmt to tlic summit of tlie 
minslef at Ulm, and, standing on a thin iron bar, raised one leg 
into the air. He would ])lay at letting olf (ianiiou against jirac- 
tised arlillerynicn ; and was the best bt>\vman, the best shot, the 
best huntsman Of his time. As a speeinicii of his IninUug ex- 
ploits, we have the famous story of his adventure on the ^lar- 
tiiiswand in llie 'I’yrol, wdiero he was r(‘seued from imminent detith 
TPn^ni(miitaiiieer, alias an angel, ufM'r a fast of two days and two 
nights, lie aspired to he, like Charlemagne, the hero of an Kpos, 
dictated his own and his fnlher’s history under the title of ‘‘J)er 
Weiss Xiinig,” and gave the scheme for a poem called I’hener- 
dank, w'hieh recounted his own exjiloits. He seems to have'* 
busied himself with sjicciilation, too, of a small kind. Tw'o-and- 
twenty volumes wTitten by him are still preserved in the Imperial 
library at Vii-uina, and among their very miscellaneous contents 
are these questions, which ho proposed to the Abbot Trittheim as 
serious difficulties: “Since Christiaiiity comprehends only a 
small part of the tjartb, may not every man who believes in (J<m1, 
without anything further, be saved in his religion? Why is 
revelat'pn in so many passages obscure, contradictory, and why 
does it toll us so many things w'e do not can* to know, and not 
what we should be very glad to know V Of course Max, as a 
would-bo knight-errant, w^as a great squire of dames: in his 
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yoniigcT (lays lie loved to dance witli tlie wives of the Augsburg 
citizens, and there is- a liuniorous story of his having smuggled 
into Ihitisboii a body of women whom the magistracy had for- 
bidden to enter during the Diet, by telling the foremost to take 
hold of his horse’s tail, the second to take hold of her first neigh- 
honr s garment, and so on to the last, thus forming an electrical 
chain of imperial protection, lie was full of wise saws and 
i'ei)artees, and many a bon-mot which old-fashioned jest-books 
attribute to the Duke of ISlarlboroiigh or one of our own Georges, 
had !Max for at least an earlier putative father. Some of these 
mots ai’e epigrams on the? nothingness of rank, yet no one had a 
stronger gonealogicul mania or ndojited more sounding tides. Ho 
was det(Tiniiied, he said, to ‘'onthrag Julius Caesar, and at all 
events to have (Jharleinagne lor his ancestor.’* To the arms of 
half-a-dozen European nations he added those of the Dyzautine 
enijiire, on thii gioiuid that “ he or his successors would shortly 
coiupier it.” Ho was the ‘‘lord of all lands l)oth of the cast and 
of the west,” the “ king and heir of all ( 'bristendoiii and of several 
provinces." After the death of his second wife lie took it into 
ins betid to aspire to the popedom, tiud spent large sums in 
bribing the ctinliiitils with this view. Not that money w'^as 
jibuiidiiiit with Jiini, for the Imperial exebetjuer wtis low then as 
ill liilcr limes, and one of'liis sobritpiets was “ Poco denari,” 
Mji\ was the lirst who tunned an allianct* with PrnsHia, which 
had not hitherto hei'ii consid(*red a llnropoaii power, hut had 
rect'iitlv, under the Czar Ivtiii Ihisihmitcli, thrown off the Asiatic 
yoke hy the expulsicui of the Tartars. 

To tile gay I'ccentric JMax, succeeded his grave, stern grand- 
son, (’Inirles V. Of all great jjoleiittites who, according to the 
Persian eoiiiplimeiit, have laid '‘the sun for their hat,” Charles 
is lo us the least attnu tivc. A hero with a sallow coiiiplfcAfiW 
ami no teeth, a melancholy dchniicliee, in whom the demon of 
gout takes turn with the demon of astlima; a nou-mnsticating 
gourmand, A\ln) in his dyspeptic after-dinner hours amuses liim- 
sclf with dwarfs and court fools; and a higot withal, plagued 
with ivligioiis terrors, nlwa>s smiling and always trembling — 
])ivsents a most tin comfort able sample of Imperial majesty, 
(diaries, however, had some of the elements of greatness — a dei*p 
pimetratioii into men, an iron strength of will, and a proud direct- 
ness, which made him despise flattery. He once said to the Vene- 
tian ambassador, (.^intariiii, Tt is my nature to persist obstinately 
in my opinions.” “ Sire,” said the courtly Italian, “ to persist 
in good opinions is firmness, not obstinacy.” Charles roplii^d, 

“ (Jmlche Jiatc io son fernio in Ic cattirc — sometimes I persist 
in had ones.” He had an eye for genius of all kinds ; and not 
only, like every other great commander, chose his generals well. 
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but could tell a uobleniau to hold the ladder for Titiau. ()ue of 
his physi(;ians ^nls the prroat VesaJius, die father of modern 
duatomy, the first who dissected a Iminan body ; and it is an 
interesting? example of genius co-operating with genius, that 
Titian heljjod Yesalius in producing the illustrations to his gi’eat 
anatomical work. 

'J'Iktc was no profuseness or splendour at Charles’s court ; he 
was cM'n niggardly in his economy; his pages vrent about in 
dircaJbare ganncnts, and he himself was seen, at a pp’eat militaiT 
review, to take oil* his new’ velvet cap, tliat lie might save it fiom 
the rain, lie was a Spaniard by nature ; and under liim began 
that inoculation of German awkw’ardness with Spanish liauteiir, 
which characterized the manners of the Austrian court during 
two (‘(uituries. Among the stories more or less probable about 
(Charles and his court, tlierc? is one which we are amused to see 
l)r. Vehse telling without a smile of scepticism. Tt reads like 
an Eastern apologue. Charh‘.s, says the stoiw, ordered for the 
punishment of slanderers at his eourt, that they should cri'i'p on 
all fours and hark like a dog for a couple of hours every luoniiiig. 
This, liowiiver, lasted hut a short time; for the ministers com- 
plained that for half the moniing they could not have one 
rational idea, so loud niicl many-throated was the harking! 
Among the eirihassies sent by (’luirles to foreign e(unitiics, was 
one to llnssiii, with the puqiose of mediating between that 
empire and Poland. Herherstein, one of the chief fuiK'liomirii's 
engaged in this (uiihassy, has left a minute aeeount of all that 
took ])hicc — of the gracious deiiieaiiour of the f^'zar, who asked 
him if he had ever Imd his heard shaved off ; and on hearing 

yes," condeseendiugiy observ'cd that he too had undergone that 
ojieration on his second muniage. In the entertainment give* u 
^TtTtiie eralmssy l»y the llussian nobles, the drinking seems to liave 
been fast and furious, and the drinking of healths must have been 
especially foimiduhle. This drinking of healths,” says Her])er- 
stein, “is performed with peculiar ceremony : he who proposes 
the lieallh stands in the middle of the room, and says what ho 
wdslies for the prince or seigneur, whoso name he mentions — 
happiness, victory, and health, and that there may remain just 
so much blood in his enemies as lie (tlio drinker) will l(?ave in 
his goblet. 'Ihis he says with his Jiead uiKJovered, and as soon 
as he lia,s diunk the ■wine to the bottom he throws the’ drinking- 
vessel on his liead ” (sets it on, we suppose, after the maimer of a 
hat). The coarseness of this Kussiun hospitality is curiously in 
contrast with the sobriety and simplicity of the entertainment 
which Herherstein and his colleagues met with on tludr embassy 
to the Turks, wlien the whole party ate out of one dish at a time, 
and moistened their lips with water. 
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111 when Charles’s brother Ferdinand I. became emperor, 

nino-tculihH oJ‘ the people oven in Austria were, accordinp^ to tlie 
testimonv ol* tlie Venetian ambassador, Protestant. The new 
doctrine had indeed a special attraction for the aristocracy 
spoils of church jiroperty which it threw in their way. At \\ it- 
iL'nberfj, tlio phic(j of education for all the sons ol the nohilitj, 
tlircc young men of the Austrian aristocracy were suecessively 
rectors of the Ijuthenin university ; the authoiity of the Pope w^s 
g(iijeral]y despised, and the two parties lived ])eaeeinlly side b} 
side until ihe foundation of the Society ol Jesuits. Under ibese 
circumstances Ferdinand was ])y compulsion tolerant, tliongb he 
was a bigoted Catholic, and had a Jesuit for Ins eonlessor. 
lender him the Jtisiiits ipiietly gained a footing in Vienna, at 
hrst residing hiiuihJy witii tlie J)ouiiiiiciuis, and making them- 
selves known eliii’lly as pliysicians whih^ the plague was raging. 
11 is son anil successor, Maximilian I L., was tolerant by choice, 
lie was a lihcviil-iniiulcd. strong- hearted man, who had little of 
ilie Ha]»shurg in hhu licsiiles the gout, which seems to have 
Imm'ii so inovilahle an attnhulc of Jinperial majesty in those 
dll}'*, tliat courtiers could hardly have hit on a more delicate 
niodi‘ of llaltcry tlnin swathing their Jiiiihs in Ihuuiel and hob - 
biiiig.''- Dimng Maxiniiliaus short reign, Austria enjoyed the 
last, good government it ever saw under the hoii^e of llaiisburg. 
llis successors down 1o ^rarni Thi’rcsa were a compound in dii- 
ferciit. proportions of the virtuoso and tlic bigot, la lludoll IT., 
tlie next emperor, the virtuoso ])rcdoiiiinutuil ; and uirongJiout 
his reign of thirty-six years he neglected all ilie ousiness of 
govern iiioiit to shut himself iij) in his ])ahu;e, the Hradschiu at 
Prague, in company with his coins and jiictiuvs, liis p(*t lions, 
leopai’ds and tv*ghis, his meeluiiiies, alchemists, and magicians. 
His l(*tters. published ui 1771, give evidence that lie was v<\*i 
(piaiined with six hingiuiges, was versed in mathematical, me- 
chanical, and pli}sical seiemu’, and yet more in astrolog}^, magic, 
and alchemy, the first important pieturo-gallery in Germany 
was colhicted by lludolf; he siient immense sums on antiquities 
ol‘ all kinds, especially gems, coins, cameos, and medallions; and 
the unique cabinet of coins and polished stones, at Vienna, is 
formed chiefly from his cidlections. Amongst the treasures 
which he purchased at an immense price, ■wore the splendid 
( heck sarcfiphagus sculptured with the battle of the Amazons, 
and tlie great onyx cup with the apotheosis of Augustus. Ihis 


X oci-iaiu Ifiborhard a'oii Kaubc, who married Max’s natural (laughter, may 
nevhaus the envy of this bcard-cuUivatiiig generation, when tlojy 

lufornieil that his beard ilfisccndcd from his chin to the earth, and from thcucc 
was tuiued up again to his girdle. 
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cup had been brouglit from the East by the Knights of St. John, 
during the crusades, and owed its prcsciTution in the convent of 
Poissy, near Ihiris, to the belief that it bore a representation of 
tlie crucifixion ! Biidolf s “ Treasure-chamber" at Prague was 
celebrated far and wide : but, sad to say, its contents vrere scal- 
tered in the enlightened eighteenth century, under J oseidi II. 
The statues wore sold; a torso found no purchaser, Jind was 
thrown into the garden, where an oculist of Vienna picked it up, 
and bought it for a trifle, and at the Congress of Vienna, ]jOuis, 
the Crown Prince of Pavarin, obtained it for a tliousand ducats — 
it is the Ihoneus in ihe Glypiothek, at Miinieli. The old coins 
w(*re sold by weight ; and in an inventory made before the sale, 
a Leda of Titian figured as A naki*d Woman bitten by a mad 
(loose." Rudolf s court was a resort for all the tlinumaturgi and 
uecromuncers of Europe; and among the rest we liiid two 
Englishmen, John Pee and Edward Kelley. John Peo drove 
the l)la(*k art with such success, that he ( ould boast of always 
seeing his genius, when lie left his desk, obligingly sit down in 
liis place and curry on his studies; when he returned, he had 
only to ’tap his genius on the shoulder, and it stood up. Edward 
Kelley paid dearly for the honour which Uiidtdf bestowed on 
him in making him a Eiciherr (Puron) of Pohemia; for, liiiding 
that he could not or woiilcl not make gold, Rudolf imprisoned 
him in a Poheniian casth*, where Ik* lav for six years. (^U(U‘n 
Elizabeth applied for liis r(*leasp in vain ; and at hist, in an 
attempt to escape by a rojie, tlic unfortunate aleljcmist liroke Ins 
leg, and died in consc(jucneo of the fall. To Ihagiie (janie also 
the “ Jlluslrissimus" Marco Pragadi no, with his two hull-dogs, 
supposed to be familiar spirits. He '\^ns honoured as a sirond 
Paracelsus, espeidally ns he seemed to csleciu gold no more than 
hras« or quicksilver, made great invsciits, and kept open table. 
The “ Tllustrissimus," how(*ver, died on the gallows. While 
Rudolf was throwing away money on those charlatans, he was 
paying, and sometimes omitting to pay, tlie meagre suhiry ol‘ 
1500 guilders (about IJOZ.), to Ke])h:r, who was installed at 
Prague ay “ Imperial ^Mathematician." Shutting himself up from 
any personal participation in affairs, the emperor necessarily 
wanted informers and news- carriers, who were most conveniently 
to he found among his personal attendants; and be thus began 
tlie practice which lins characlerizad tlic Austrian monai’chs, of 
being distrustful and monosyllabic to llioir ministers luid aris- 
tocracy, and confidential to scribes and lackeys. Rudolf re- 
mained unmarried, deten*ed by the horoscope drawn for him by 
Tycho iirahe, wliich declared that “ danger threatened him from 
bis nearest relative— his own son." He does not seem to have 
apiirehended that any one of his numerous illegitimate children 
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could be implied under this ])ivdiction. J'he terror of assassination 
naturally grew with advancing years and feebleness, and was 
exaggerated by the appearance (»f Halley's comet in ItlOT, which 
seenfK'd ])alpnl)ly to portend his fall. At length his dread reached 
such a. pitt:h, that his walks Avere taken only in long passages, 
into wdiicli the air was admitted by oblique apertures. These 
])assages led lo his stables, a favourite resort of his ; and those 
who liad to ask a favour of him, frcMjueutly disguised themselves 
as grooms in order to obtjiin an interview. Sueli was the emperor 
whom his servants called the second Solomon ! 

Matthias, in whose favour Uudolf'was deposed, Was a lover of 
pleasures, and liis court ^vas gay with festivals and spectacles. 
'I1ic taste which presidc'd ovrt* them may be infeiTcd from tho 
d(»scriptij)n of a proci'ssiou in honour of his wedding, in whicli 
(Irec’k gods and symbols are oddly mingled w’ith sucli mediajval 
appantions as a crocodile mad(* of lim*n and paint, moved by a 
imm ])lac.cd inside, and surmoiintcMl l>y a “voinelimo JVrson.'* 
Weddings and eliristi'niugs, among the aristocracy of those 
days, M-em to liave been on a colossal scale. It is clniracteristic 
that ill a cont(‘mp<»rary description of a wedding, wlicro 294 
gni'sts were invited and 111 assemldcd, it is mentioned as a 
remarkable, fact, that “ neitluM* curses nor unseemly speeeli was 
beard from any one, imr was tJiere any exc(‘ssivc drinking.” 
This high degree- of moderation. bo\veve]’, was not rewarded 
hy a happy leriniiiation of tin* f<*stjvity, for the floor fell in, and 
the gay ladies and gallant gentlemen liad to be extricated from 
dust, beams, and inoriar. As the} wi*re Protestants, the (/atholies 
regarded this <*atastropIn* as a maiiifeslaiioy of divine wrath — a 
theory of lh’o\ideiie(i which the Protestants were equally ri*ady 
to applv upon occasion. Ih'fon* tin* reign of Matthias closed, 
the lirst seem* in the terrible tragedy of the Thirty Years’ Win* 
was acted. Two Catholic nohlemen, tho representatives of the 
tiinpert)!’ at l^raguc, were hurled out jit window’ hy the deputies of 
the exasperated IVotcslants, wh(» had been forbidden to eoiiiinm* 
the building of their churches. This w as the famous Defenestratio 
Pratjonsis of lOlH. On the 201 li of March in the next yeair, 
the insigniticant Mjitthias died; am event w'hich was regairdcjd ais 
ii marvellous fulfilment of Kepler’s prophecy, with the seven M's 
for the year 101 H; — Maignus Monnrclia Mnndi Medio Mc’iise 
Maitii Morictuv. Su(;h is the tribute which great men iiiu*'t pay 
to the spirit of their age ! 

“ Tlettcr a wilderness tlnm a land full of heretics,” was the- 
fiiYourite saying of Ferdinand II., who had ciuly made a vow to 
our Liidy of Lorelto and the Pope, that he would restore the 
(^itholic religion. The aspect of the- court must have been any- 
thing but lively in his day, w’ith an emperor at tlie head of it 
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whose most important occupation was heaiing masses, and 
assisting, with bare head and tapei* in hand, at religious ])il- 
grimages. JHe inU-oduced the procession to Herriuils, which 
took place in the middle oJ‘ Lent, and was intended to obliterate 
the memory of the time when Hermuls was a nest of Pro- 
testautism; and the people streamed thither from N'ieiiua to hear 
the ('vangelicul pastor j)reach from the castle Window. The 
iwoccssiou was a sort of sacred masquerade, in which Herod, 
Pilate, Joseph, and Moi-y, and the whole of the New 

Tcsiament liistoiw, were represented as riding on asses. The 
road was lined with people* also in masquerade, who scourged 
themselves, wore black tables of sins on ihoir breasts, or 
dragged heavy chains and crosses. This is tlie comic side of 
Perdiiiand's achievements in major fflorimi Dei; the tragic 
side is tlie devastaiion of his dominions by the longest of reli- 
gious wars. His son, Perdiimud 111., inlierited his spirit, and 
further distinguished himself by his zeal for the d(»ctriuc (d* the 
Immaculate Oonetqition, tliough he had not, like us, had the 
edification of seeing it estahlished on pu])a‘ autliority. 

The Peatjc of Westphalia, which tenniuated the Tiiirty '\'ears' 
War, left tlie e'mperor in \m entinOy new relation to his aristo- 
crat y. Great iiumhcrs oJ‘ the old hereditary nobles in Austria, 
P)oiu‘mia, and Hungary, had been jiroserilx'd on account of their 
Protestantism ; and their places hud htum, to a gresit (‘Xteiit, 
taken hv military adventurers and — Scotsmen, Sj)a- 

iiiards, Walloons, and Italians — win) had risen to promiiitmet* in 
the wai’. Many of the old nobility, indeed, did not hesitate to de- 
clare tlmmselves converts to (Jatholic-ism for ilit' sake of n*raming 
their fortunes or winnoig advancement; hut theii’ position was 
thenceforth necessarily one of obligation to the court, 'rims ihe 
chain of aristoru’atic families, which had onei^ been able to defy 
the emperor, w'as broken. Prom this time, the list of Austrian 
nobility is varieguted w’lth Scotch, Spanish, Plemisli, and Italian 
names — a means of amalgamation wdiieh is, probably, less ohjeo- 
tionahlo in its result than in its origin. It is a striking fiust in 
the history of Austria, that the Gennaii race lias never furiuslied 
her most distinguished statesmen and generals. As diplomatists 
and statesmen, Selavonians jiredoniiiiatc ; and among them 
arc, perhaps, the two gieatest — Lobkowitz and Xaiinitz, Of 
her generals, Tilly was a Walloon, Wallenstein a Poliomiau^ 
FiUgeue ahd Mouteouculi Itnliiuis, and Loudon of IScotch ex- 
traction. 

Leopold L, who succeeded Ferdinand III. in 1057, and 
reigned nearly half a century, had higotiy enough to merit die 
epithet “Great** from the Jesuits ; hut this dark background w^as 
relieved by a gay embroidery of virtuosism, love of sports, and 
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siilciulour. The Mareclial de Grammont has left on amusing 
des(*ri2)tion of Leopold when he was eighteen, and as yet only 
king of Hungary. One of the fittributes of his youtliful majesty 
■was a hu*ge mouth, which he kept constantly open. Playing one 
day at nine-pins wiUi liis favourite, Prince Portia, lie complained 
tliat the rain Ml into his mouth. .The Prince, after due reflec- 
tion on tlie difficulty, suggested that his majesty should shut his 
royal iriouth. “ Which the king of Hungary did, and found him- 
selJ* iQuch heuefited therchy.” Jlesides nine-pins his amusements 
were a sad and silent game with four cards, j)laycd after dinner 
with the Archduke his uncle, and music, in which he w'as already 
so great a prolicient that lie could comiKise very wretched melo- 
dies with the utmost eorrei^tness. Twenty years later, this 
engaging youth had matured into a little man, still lax as to 
his mouth, of mumbling speech andw'cak legs, mislied beneath 
a huge pciTuque, and dressed, after the Spanish fashion, with red 
shoes and stockings. Jn devotion he was not behind even 
Perdinand 11. ; he heard three masse's a day, and was persuaded 
that he w'as under a sp(*cial supernatural guidan(?e. This guid- 
ance the priests called his “ miracle so did his emmiics, hut 
tliey mi'aut hy it the miraculous liiek of thi' house of Austiia. 
“ Poor JiOopoid, I am not afraid of," said Louis lilV., “ but 1 
airi afraid of his miracle.” When the Turks, after the capture of 
]h»lgrade, in 1 wislied for jieace, Tj0oi)oI(1 would not a(^cept 
lh(' proposal, although a n(‘w war with Praiire was impending. 

One must know the Kmjieror as well as I do,” said Max 
Eiiiaimel of Pavaria to Villars, “to believe wdiat are the reasons 
wliieh deter him. !Monks have prophesuul to him that the 
Empress will Jiave twins, and that contemporaneously with this 
the 'furkish empire will fall, mid one of the twdus will sit on the 
tlu'cme of Coiistiiiitiuople. When Helgrado was taken, the 
3!lmpress actually became pregnant; and novr Leopold linnly 
believes that the rest of the prophecy will be fulfilled ; and at no 
price will he hear of jieace.” 'J’hiH “ J^copoldus Magnus” limited 
his activity in state affairs to signing the papers presented to 
him hy his ministers, wTiting confidential letters to liis brothers 
and cousins on the thrones of Europe, nud giving nudieiuMJS. 
These avocations were carefully recorded by Leopold himself in 
liis calendar, together with his losses at cards ; and posterity has 
thus the advantage of knowing that, in the year wlu’ii the 
Turks besieged Vienna, and drove Leopold out of his capital, 
he signed iSgriO documents, and lost 0()5 ducats at cards. 
Leopold’s apathy was never interrupted excejit when, as in the 
Hungarian insiiiTections, self-preservation and bigotry impelled 
him to the violent suppression of heresy and rebellion. Then, 
as he said, “ he lapped liis fingers and heads flew off.” With 
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these exceptions, ho loft the management of affairs to liis 
ministers, and to fh<3 intrigues of the Jesuits and tJic Camarilla. 
Leo])ohrs groat passion was music. He played on several instru- 
ments, and often conducted the orchestra from his hox at the 
opera. “ Pity your Majesty was not u professor of music !” 
said his kapollmoister one day, in a naive hurst of admiration. 
The Pas(]iiin of Vienna, in grimmer mood, posted up on the 
palace gates — “Lcopoldo sis Crnsar, ot non musious, sis (hesnr 
et non .Jesuita!'* The world, however, is really indebted to iho 
musical taste hereditary in the House of llapshurg ; the Impeiial 
Knpelle at Vienna, always kept uj) on a high scale of magni- 
ficence, has been a nursery for the highest music, and has 
furnished n point d'appui for the genius ol such mon as ('aldara, 
Gluck, Mozart, and llcothoven. 'Flic? Pordinands had only 
patnuiizcd church music, hut ]jO<ipold was an cnthusiasiiij 
admirer of tho opera ; ami luidor him representations were got 
up ill a lavish styh*. His third wife (the Austrian Kniperors 
'were eminently anti-Wliioloniaii), more nnmitigatedly devout 
than himself, aecompunied him in liis constant visits lo the 
opera with sighs, and rojid psalms and prayers instead of tlio 
opera, text. Another passion of Loiipold's was hunting — menio- 
lahlo as having given rise to tho iohacco vwuopoltf has 

played a great part in Austrian affairs. Leo])old, who was 
ailwnys in emharrassinent for money, had not enough to carry on 
his hunting in the ccmiitry above the Ernis, and (’ount Kheven- 
hnlliT offered to supply 'Nvhat was net*(‘ssarv, if a monopoly of tho 
import.ition of tobacco were granted him tor twelve years. Jl (3 
re(!eived it ! 

I'hc dreary stiffness and tc’dions minuteness of Austrian 
t'tifpioMe seem to liave been eonstantlv on tlic iiierease. \)o 
Graniimnit give^ a curious sample of piinctilionsness 'wliieli 
occurred when Leopold, as king of Hungary, was liolding lii.s 
court at Frankfort. All the Electors came to visit the kiiig^ and 
this 'was his iminiicM* of receiving thorn: he Avaited for tlioin at 
tho head of the stairs, and wdien he saw them heh)w, Ijo descended 
three steps. When the Elector Moritz paid Ins visit, he ob- 
served that the king had only descended two steps, and remained 
standing at the bottom ol the stairs until Leopold had boon 
told that ho had yet another step to descend. 'J’lie Emperor’s 
toilet — the inducing of the small head and thin l(!gs hi the hii’ge 
p(jrruque and red stockings — was perfonned in the presence, of 
two chainhorlains **of the gold key,’' and two “of the black 
key.” 'J'he eliambevlains of the black key were the real atten- 
dants ; they of the golden key assisted with their presence only ; 
and of siicii otiicials there were no less than (JOG in Leopold’s 
time, the olficc of course being, in the majority of cases, purely 
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honorary, as that of Hofrath is now. The Emperor dined at 
eleven, generally alone, for none hut 23rinces of the empire were 
eligible to sit down with him. l*hc papal nuncio and ambas- 
sadors attended to sec him take his first draught, and then with- 
drew. When he drove out, he was attended by 300 guards, 
liorsc and foot, and more than twenty carriages. The noblemen 
and gentlemen of liis court accompanied him on foot through tlie 
town, unless it rained, when they were allowed to go on horse- 
back. Once out of the town, tli(*y got into the empty carriages, 
one half preceding and the other holf following the Emperor. 
All this, says the Abbe rauchclli, a traveller of that day, diffuses 
about tlie person of thtj Emi)(?ror “ veramentci una vem^rabilo 
maesta.’* That all this stiffness of ethjuctto was after TiCopold’s 
own lieart, and that there was very little genial human blood in 
liis veins, is jiroved by liis conduct on a ineinorable ooeasion. 
There are few more thrilling moments in history than the early 
morning of tht' I2th of September. 10 k:», when Vienna lay half 
in ruins under the homhardiinuit of tlie ’[furkK. The only hope 
of its delivi'i'diiee rested on .lobu Sobiesky, king of Poland, who 
had joined his fore.es to the Austrians under the Duke of 
Lornime, and had posted liimsclf on the neigJihouring heights. 
'J'hc ('V(‘iimg l)(*fore, a note, from StarlienilxTg, who comiiiaiidod 
in Vi(‘iiiia, and a shower of roekotsfroin the tower of St. Stephen's, 
had given the signal* that “ no tinu* was to hi» lost and the 
answering rockets and eauiiou from John Sobiesky had thrown 
the VieniiCbO into an (Histusy of joy. With the first rays of the 
sun the troops jxmred down from tlie lieights, and the city whieh 
had so long been tlie outwork of (’hristendqm was saved. The 
'J’urks Hed in such haste and dismay, that tlieir tents with all 
tlieir immense stores were taken intu quiet possession hy the 
Poles and Austrians. It is said that the immense provision of 
coffee found in these tents created the jirevalent taste for colfco 
in Vienna ; and the first licence to keep a coffee-house was given 
in this very year to a Pole named Kolfscliiitzky, who, as messen- 
ger to the Diikc^ of liOnuine, hud rendered important services to 
tlie city. No stxmer had it been known that the Turks w'ere 
approaching Vienna, tluui Looiiold had fled in terror with his 
family. That he returned in peace and safety ho owed to John 
Sobiesky ; yet when he was about to meet the deliverer of his 
capitol, his grand preoi^cupation was, how he should compliment 
the King of Poland without compromising his Imperial dignity. 
“ How shall I receive him?” he said to the Duke of Lorraine. 

How else, your Majesty, than with open anus ? for he has 
saved the empire.” At hist it vras decided that they were to meet 
on horseback : and lieopold behaved with the most repulsive 
coldness. Sobiesky, indignant, wrote to his wife: ‘"Any one 
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woulil tliink now that we liad the plague, and people were alraid 
to come near us ; while before the battle my tents which, thauk 
Ood, are tolerably roomy, could scarcely hdld the multitude of 

comers .Every one is disheartened, and wishes tve liad 

never helped the Emperor ; so that this proud race might have 
been overthrown, never to iise agmn.” 

Leopold’s belief in divine protection and guidjuice did not 
prevtmt him from dabbling in alchemy. He more tlian once 
threw away his gold on adventurers who held out to him the 
hope that they could make ducats indclinitL*ly. A certain Conte 
Ituggiero, wliose full title was a mosaic of three languages — ^J.)on 
I'oluinico Maniiol Caetano, Comte de lluggiero, Ncapolihiiio, 
Kurhairisclier Eeldmarschall und Statsrath — had a salaiy of 
ir),000 gulden cn attendant the pr(*paration of a certain tincture 
whicli was to do the work of Midas’s hngi'rs. lUit before tlie 
tincture was prepared, Ti('(»pold died. Nor did liis dtjvoutness 
cxtdiide the love of pomp and gaiety ; the oailier years of his 
reign, at least, were crowded with fcsthitics and amusements. 
The year in which Leopold inanied Ins lirst wife, the Spanish 
rrincess, was distinguished by an otidly Viiricgat(‘(l seri(‘.s of 
entertainments. One day arrive from Aiigshnvg the wonderful 
presents in silvei^ — ^mirrors, candle>5ti<*ks, caskets, vases, \c., 
which (jrafseslie (one of the murderers of Walhmstein) is to 
carry to the Sultan. Another day, a *1(^w is ba])tizcd, and the 
Emperor stands as godfather. Sledging was a. favourite recrea- 
tion, the gentlemen and ladies wearing fatiey dresses. 15ut tlie 
crowning exhiliitiou in honour of tin* marriage was a Itoos-hahvi, 
or spectacle of JiorscTiicn. A gigaiiUt*. wooden hiiildiiig was 
erected before the palace for the perlbnnaiiee, in wlncli the 
Emperor took part. Tl was preceded by a prologue representing 
a (Jontest between tlie elements, as to which ol tlieui laid the 
greater (daim to tlic production of the pearl (^largarita, the mime 
of the Empress). 

'i’he elements were represented by i’our (companies of riders, 
amounting to 1000 men. 1110 knigiits ol' Water were dressed in 
blue and silver, decked with tisli-seales and mussel- shells. licJiind 
them come, on a huge, carriage, a whah* carrying Neptune on his 
back, surrounded witli sea-monsiors and Tritons carrying fire- 
works, and widi a chorus of thirty representing the Winds." Hk? 
knights of Earth were clad in green and silver; behind them 
came, on a huge candage, two great cleplnuits Letiring a tower 
on their backs, on which the earth rested. TJie carriage ri^prc!- 
sontjd a garden, «ind in it sal tlie god Pan, with his sliepheids 
bearing burning clubs, and witli a chorus representing tlie 
wonders of the eartli. The knights of Air were attired in pink 
and gold, adorned with rainbows. On the (jarriage behind them 
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otinio the Air sitting on a terril>lc dragon, accompanied hy liar- 
pica in gold, wlio carried a fire lielbnj tliem, and by a cborua of 
nil sorts of birda. Above the carriage waa a rainbow, and on it 
sat a singer who celebrated the praises of tlie Empress. Last 
c-niiio the knights of Eire, in red and silver, armed with silver 
bannners, and leadiiig a inacLinc on which there was a monsti'ous 
bon lii e, containing an unconsnnicd salamander, with elaborate fire- 
works playing from its jaws. Behind, followed the carriage of Etna, 
voniitiug flame, and on it sat Vulcan attjred in flcsh-colour and 
black, and carrying a silver liammer. Tic was attended by thirty 
oil! ‘-eyed giants with silvcir hammers, and a chorus of Cupids. 
Alter a little preliminary interidiangc of abuse between tho 
S(|iiadroiJS, the. combat was aiihonnced by tl)c sound of drums 
and trumpets ; the wooden theatre, wliieli liad previously repre- 
sented the Ehrenherg, assumed tin* form of a sliip, and the 
Argoiiauts were, seen sitting as judges, with a golden fleece and 
an Imperial crown. When the scpiadrons had fallen on each 
other wiili a ten’ilic clang, a cloud began to s])read itself over 
tile heavens ; and wliili* they wen^ gazing upwards in amazement, 
tlie cloud parted, luid disclosed a stam' globe with Eternity 
s('ated on a rainbow. Eternity forbids the eavalicM’s to fight for 
the golden Ih'ece and the Imperial crown, siin‘o they have been 
desliiied from the beginning f(*r tho House of Austria. The 
glolie opens, and shows the Temple of th(‘ Elemonts, with the 
hfieeii genii of the deceased emiierors on lK)rsehack. The 
gimii ajiproacli the temple, follinvi'd hy tliij chariot i>f Glory in 
the form a silver iiiussil-shel). The chariot contains a great 
pearl, with the liki'iii'ss of the Em|n•e^s in it,.and the genius of 
the Emperor Leopold as the sLvteenth of the House of Austria. 
Three otlier chariots follow, with Indians, Moors, and Tartars, 
as imsoiiers (no Turks), The gloluj at length disappears, and 
the llooH-habet begins. 

The inventor of this prologue was rewarded with a present of 
,‘2(),()0t) gulden (;200n/.), and a pension of 1000 gulden; and was 
jjioTiamT (devaled to the rank of Ereiherr (Baron). The Boos- 
liabet itself, in wliidi tho Emperor appeared, consisted of a 
procession of cavaliiTs glittering in gold and jewels, witli a 
triumphal cliariot drawn by eight white liorses, and canying a 
company of singers ; tlu^ chariot paused on arriving bcneatli the 
wimlow wliere th(3 Empress was watching tlie spectacle ; and the 
singers gav(‘ forth their music. After this, the journal which 
g^Yl^s the description inUriiatcs that the exhibition came to an 
abrupt ending, by the prudently vague statement that “the 
partii's of cavaliers rode amongst each other.” Apparently, 
Imperial l^fajesty had not been able to keep its seat on a horse 
more oxeited hy tliu music tliau subdued to the consciousness of 
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its Imperiiil burthen. On future occasions, when the Boos-habet 
was repeated, the Emperor contented himself with being a 
spectator. 

The most remarkable man among Leopold s ministers was 
Lobkowitz, who held high posts for more than thirty years, and 
for a long time had almost unbounded influence over the Em- 
peror. In many points Lobkowitz resembled his great successor, 
Kaunitz : he loved luxur)* and splendour, was full of caustic 
repartee, and had a strong liking for France and French fashions. 
He was inwardly opposed to the league with the maritime powers 
against France, which formed the policy of TiCopold's reign ; and 
this probably was the real cause of his fall. To the Jesuits, in 
spite of their formidable power, he was an open foe, and directed 
the arrows of his wit against them without fear or scruple. Leo- 
pold was completely in the grasp of the Jesuits, and could deny 
nothing. Ijobkowitz, however, obviated sevtTal of his foolisli 
gifts ; for example, on one occasion, when the Emperor had made 
iho Society a grant of the important (ircf^chaft of (llatz, tln‘ 
determined minister t(»re up the document, and when the Jesuits 
eame to him to retjcdve flic parclmient, lie showed them a cnicifix, 
and pointing to the letters 1. N B. 1., he interjircted tljCTu.lo 
mean, Jam nihil reportahufit JesuiUe. ‘ This time tlie Jesuits 
will carry away nothing.’ Even in his will he prepared a Jiniil 
sting for them. After an apparently decent jireamhlc, at tin* 
bottom of a page he bcipicatlicd to the Fathers i»f the Society of 
Jesus 82.000 — here the leaf had to he turned over, and on tin* 
other side followed — “nails towards a new huilding." To tlu* 
hitter enemies wliom Jiohkowitz thus made for himself ho had 
imprudently added a woman and an empress — (.-laiidia of Tyrol, 
Leopold's second wife. Their united intrigues, together with his 
opposition to the French war, at length brought about liis dis- 
grace : he w’as suddenly dejirivcd of nil his employments, for- 
bidden to ask the reason, and banished to his eountry house, 
where he gratilicd his sarcastic humour by having a room fur- 
nished half with princely splendour, and lialf as a miserable 
hut; in the one half he commemorated his fonner elevation, in 
the otljcr, on the walls of which lie wrote satires and epigrams 
on his enemies, lie indicated liis utter fall. 

The ablest military c.omTnander iu the earlier part of Leopold’s 
reign w’as Montecuculi, cclelirated for his victories over the Turks 
and his “Al^moire della Guerra.” Like Eugene, who near the 
close of the same reign (;ommeuced a similar and yet more brilliant 
cajccr as generalissimo of the Imperial army against the French 
and the Turks, Montecuculi was a statesman, a philosopher, and 
a man of letters, as well as a great general. One of the next to 
him in command wras Count Kporck, who w'as a type of the tribe 
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of military adventurers and yarvenm fostered by the Thirty Years' 
War — a mixture of the rudeness and ignorance of the common 
soldier, the instincts of an able commander, and the astuteness of 
a man of the world who can push his way to fortune, make money, 
and keep it. In the battle of St. Oothard, when Montecuculi 
oommanded the last attack on tlie Turks, Sporck knelt down and 
prayed thus : ** Almighty Generalissimo above, if thou will not 
to-day help us, thy believing children, at lenst do not help the 
Turkish dogs, and it shall bo the better for thee ! In his last 
cam])aigii against Turenne, this once hardy soldier hud become so 
enleeblod that he wept when ho gave the order to his cavalry to 
advance — iKit a very inspiriting sight to subordinates ! But then 
as now, old men lay like the clfills of a lingering winter on the 
youthful vigour of armies. When Sporck was on his death-hed, 
h(? ordered his chaplain to read to him some line story of a hero. 
The ehiipliiin chose the history of Samson. But when he came 
to the slaying of a thousand l^hilistines witli the jawbone of an 
ass, the old soldier called out from his pillow, “ Hold thy tongue, 
there, ] know well enough what am honest man cam do!- 

CJuiracteristic c)f the time in amother waiy is the story of the 
Prince de Ligne, who in iIkj hist decade of Leopold s reign (*aine 
as ambassador to Vienna. Of a highly distinguished ilemish 
family, and possessed of immense wajaltb by maiTiago, tbe Prince 
created a great sensation in Viennai by tbe splendour of his esta- 
blisliiiienf. and lli(* luvisbncss of his presents aind entertaiinmonts. 
Among tbe Viennese geiiilenien with whom bc^ was mv^^st intimate 
wsis a Count Hiillweil: both were hmd ol high play, and were 
collectors of coins aiiid luedails. One day iilic Prime invited 
Haillweil to hunt with him. amd they drove out into the forest 
together, aecompaiiiied by u single scrviiat, a h rencbnian, the 
Prince having excused himself from talking the Counts servant 
also, on the ground that the cairriaige would not hold four. In 
tbe evening the l*riiiee retumeal without the Count, and at ai 
soiree, in answer to the impiiries ol the bitters sister, said oai'o- 
li'ssly, that on tludr waiy they had met with a servant in yellow 
livery with a carriage, amd Uallwcil had joined liim, intending u» 
go to Baden. Two days passed, and the Count did not ajipcair ; 
articles forwarded for him to Baden did not reaeli him, and he 
was nowhere to be heard of. His relatives began to have suspi- 
cions. They knew that ai short time before, tlie Prince had lost 
50,000 gulden to Ilallweil, and that, not being able to pay imme- 
diaitely, ho Imd given a hill for the amount, at the sumo time 
begging the Count not to mention the debt, lest it should be sup- 
posed that lie (tlie Prince) was in want of money. Notwith- 
standing his promise of silence, H allweil had publicly spoken of 
the debt, and the Prince was aware of it. One evening soon 
[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXIV.]—New.Sbiiiks, VoltVlI. No. U. Y 
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after, on his sittinp^ down to cards writh a lady, she said to him. 

But if your Excellency loses, will you pay me ?'* “ Madam,'* he 
replied, “ it is true 1 am in debt to Hullweil, hut he shall certainly 
be paid." In answer to the pressing demands of the Uoiiut's 
relatives, the Prince continued to reply that he was not bound 
to say what had become of him after they had separated. At 
length they applied to the Emperor, the ibrest was searched w^ith 
dogs, and the Coimt’a body, with four wounds in it, two from a 
pistol and two from a dagger, was found under a heap of stones 
in a marsliy place. It w’as brought to Vienna and publi(!ly ex- 
hibited in the Count s hotel, in the hope of raising a popular 
tumult against the ambassador, whom the law of nations protected 
from Austrian justice. After denianding in vain on audience of 
the Emperor and the ministers, the Prince presented lumsclf 
unannounced to Count Kinsky, and begged to lay down his 
function, that he might fight his slandercirs. “ In that case," said 
Kinaky, “ you must figlit every old woman, for the affair is the 
talk of the whole (joinitry." The people had laid wait to attack 
him as he returned to his palace, hut he eluded them, *iud 
managed to escape from Vienna in the divss of a monk. In 
Portugal he had to undergo a trial for the murder, but was 
aerjuittc»d. Ho urged in his defence tliat the (h)imt had pla)ed 
falsely, and therefore he was no longer hound lo treat him us a 
gentleman — oven if he had been guilty of tins deed. On his 
acquiilal lie appeared again at court, and subsequently pursued 
his study of coins and lutHlals at Venice, where he died in 1710. 
At V^icniia there I’oniained a tradition that jealousy had bt*cn the 
motive of the murder. 

Tlic* iniquitous war of the Spanish succession, inaugurated on 
the side of France by the lowest Ueuchcry and tamjieriug with 
wills, and on the side of Austria by the poisoning ol a queen and 
a boy-prince, occupied tlte last years of Leopold s reign, and was 
carried on with vigour under bis successor, .loseph I. It opened 
a jSeld for the genius of Marlborough and Eugene, and enabled 
them to present the unfrequent spectacle of two men great enough 
to he friends in circiumstancob which would have made meaner 
natures rivals. In its general hearing the war was momentous 
to Europe, but its immediate object is best characterized liy the 
words of the adventurous Peterborough, who had a brilliant eliare 
in it, to his opponent, Vendome. Vendorac wore the likeness of 
Philip V., the French claimant of the Spanish throne, set in 
diamonds, on his breast, and Peterborough that of Cliarles VI., 
jtbe austrian claimant, in a ring. “ Are we not a couple of good- 
natured old donkeys," said PctcTborough, “ to knock ourselves 
^tbout for these two simpletons? In eitlier case, Spain gets a 
sorry king!" Joseph I., who lived only six years after his acces- 
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sion, was not without sense and spirit. He had been brought up 
by men who were no Iricnds to the Jesuits, and he was the first 
emperor, since the institution of the Order, who liad not a Jesuit 
for his confessor. This was by no means satisfactory to the 
fathers of the Society ; they accused the confessor to the l*ope 
of being more devoted to tlic Emperor than to the Vatican, and 
h(; was cited to appear at Home. Hereupon Joseph dechired, 
that “ If his confessor must go to Home, he should not go without 
plentiful companioiislu]), for all the .Icsuits in the Austrian 
dominions should go with him !” The Tope gave way to this 
encrgeti(i threat. 

Oliarlcs VT. had spent eight years of his youth in Spain, and 
had come back with a double* incrustation of Spanish hauteur 
overlaying his Austiiau phlegm. When lie visited England on 
his way to Spain, ho was shocked and iinnoyed at the uncere- 
monious iiiiuincrs of the English, who, not at all awed by this 
avaiar of Imperial nnijesty, caim* close to Jiis carriage to offer 
thc'ir greetings and shout then* cheers. It seems indeed tJiat he 
had the smallest possible liking for our counti*y and ways, for 
notwirhsrandiiig the cordial reception given him by Queen Anne, 
and tlu' rows of young ladies w'lio stood like a grovii of dahlias 
and holly lioe.ks lining tin* way to bis apartment, he hurried away 
from Wmilsor tlie ue.\r day, and though a storm drove his ship 
hack into I'orhuy, the pressing invitations of tlie Queen and 
nobility could uot indu<*e him to set his foot on English ground 
again. In person and in taste Chiirles w^MS very nearly a rejiro- 
dueiioij of his father, Leopold 1 . ; lie mheiitcd the thin legs, the 
hanging Jip, the confused uttenujce, imd the h»ve for hunting and 
TiJiisic. The bigotiy 111 him was of rather a milder cast, owing 
perhaps to Ins travels and his mti*rcouisc with Englishmen and 
Ihdlaiiders ; hut all the hatred he economised on heretics he 
gave u» tli(J Ercneli. 'I’he Spanish dress, w*ith the red stockings 
and shoes fddujato, was still the mode at court, and if any one 
appeared tlierc in ichltc silk slockiiiga, Charles pointed liim out 
to the general disgust as a “cursed Ercnchinan.” One French 
fas I non, however, the pcrnique, was oddly blended with the 
severity of the garments wliich we admire in the portraits of 
Velasquez, hut the privilege of appealing in this incongruous 
adjunct was confined to the Emperor when tlie court was at 
Vienna, and was only allowed to the nobility at the country 
pri laces. The Hrater, which had hitherto been a liunting forest, 
was altered after the pattern of Uie Prado at Madrid, and was 
reserved for the slow and solemn promenades of the Emperor 
and his court. The members of the Imperial family were saluted 
with three reverences in the Spanish fashion, wiiich included the 
bending of tlie knee, and die Emperor and Empress dined alone 
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under a canopy on a dais, like the ideal kings and queens of a 
child's fairy talc. Some relaxation of etiquette was allowed at 
supper in the apartments of the Empress, but even then, no 
minister could sit at table with her unless ho wore a cardinal. 
All the movements of the court were ordered according to an 
inexorable rule. Each month had its regular gala-days, in which 
courtiers were admitted to the honour of kissing hands and seeing 
tlieir majesties dine ; its Golden Elecce days, when all the knights 
of the Order a])pearcd in their robes at mass and vespers ; and 
last, not least, its Devotion-days, which were a terrible corvee to 
the foreign ambassadors who happened to he of a inorciirial 
temperament. The gay Due de Richelieu relieved himself, after 
the endurances of a Lent at th6 Viennese court, by a piteous 
complaint to Cardinal Polignac. “ II ny a qiiim Capucin arcc 
la sant^ la plus rohuste qni puisse risisicr a cette vie peudant Ic 
careme. Pour en douner une idee a Votro Eminence j'ai etc de 
compte fait depuis le dimaiiche dc*s rameaiix jusqu'au iiiercrcdi 
d'apres Paques, cent heures ii Fegliso avec rEmperciir." His 
Eminence replied, “ Imngiiiez-vous preeisument la memo chose 
dun cardinal a Home. Jl esi vrai que nous somines payes pour 
eelaJ' 

The number of persons attached to the court, by some titular 
dignity or pension under (’harlos VI., is said to have been not 
less than forty thousand; and of these, two thousand were saluriiul 
and active officials. How, it is natural to nsk. whs this host «)r 
attendants lodged ? They were quartered on the hoiischr)hlers 
of Vienna, who wore expected, for a slight compensation, to reserve 
the second story of. their dwellings for the reception of persons 
attached to the c(>drt. At first it seems aslounding that this 
burthen could he quietly submitted to. but the ])ationce ol' tJie 
Viennese under it is partly explained by the fact that it opened 
an avenue to a little interest at court. It was abolished by 
Joseph II., who commuted the furnishing of houserooin into 
a small yearly payment. The traditional idea that it was beneath 
the imperial dignity to have any i?are for the finances, gave the 
utmost licence tr» shameless prodigality and peculation in 
subordinates. Tlie expenses of the court as well as the wars 
of the empire were carried on only by means of advances on the 
revenue, and loans for which the Emperor was glad to pay eight 
per cent. Gre(»dy nobles, officials, and Jews became rich at the 
expense of the Imperial exchequer, and while the magnificence 
of the Austrian aristocracy was the amazement of travellers, the 
servTcc on the Emperor’s table was old and shabby. Half Vienna 
lived and avowedly lived out of the Imperial cellar and kitchen. 
Of course the accounts were of the usual imaginative kind : — the 
Empress required twelve cans of Hungarian wine for her sleeping 
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dranght, and each of her ladies could not be supplied 'with less 
than six ; two casks of Tokay were yearly required to soak the 
bread for .the Empress's parrots, and tlie parsley for the court 
kitchen cost about 4001. a year. The system of boundless alms- 
giving contributed not a little towards the financial confusion. 
Leopold had introduced the practice of giving regular audiences 
to beggars, in which he sometimes distributed packets containing 
50, 100, or 200 ducats; and this mode of seeking the salvation 
of tlie Imperial soul at the expense of tlio commonwealth was 
continued to the end of Maria Theresa’s reign. The court also 
bon^ tlie entire cost of the Opera, which was conducted on a very 
lavish scale ; a first repn^seutntion rarely costing less than 
tOOOO. A new era was then* beginning for the Italian ojicra, 
into which Metastasio was breathing the tender, amorous spirit 
of his honeyed verse. The litthi Abbd, of rococo appearance, 
came to Vienna as court ])oet in 1729, invited by the Emperors 
accomplished mistress, the “ Spanish Althann,” whom Metastasio 
at first worshipped as a “ bright particular star,” hut was after- 
wards supjioscd to have jirivately married. Charles’s passion for 
this mistress — who more tliuu divided bis time and attentions with 
his lov(‘ly wife, Elizabeth of Rninswick — so far from scandalizing 
thii .Icsuits, was encouraged by them, for reasons of their own; 
indeed, they found in it an edifying resemblance to the love of 
.lesns and the wounds of the Tiamb. 

'riio luxury of the. aristocracy at this period — the taste and 
sjihmdour of their furiiituro, and the profusion of their tables — 
astonished Lady Mary Wortley Montague. It was especially the 
fashion to have a multiplicity of wines, and at dinner-parties, 
a list of wines was placed under the cover of each guest. The 
"witty liussy, wlio had been sent on a teiiipfiniry mission to Vienna, 
allowed himself the plensure of a joke at the expense of this 
Viennese ostentation. He had an unusually long list of wines 
placed under the plates, and when one of the guests expressed 
his surprise that the ambassador could have laid in so various 
a stock of wines, Hussy re()ucsled him to read the superscription 
to the list. It was this ; “ Inventory of the wines which T have 
not," On the opposilo side of the carte was a list of the few 
kinds which he could really offer his guests. Alchemy still 
continued to l)e a drain on the fortunes of the great. Vienna 
swarmed with alchemists, and those who could afford it, kept an 
alchemist in their establishment. How strong was the epidemic 
belief in occult powers, may be judged from the fact that the 
Due de llichclieu, /ort esprit as he was, could be induced, with 
two of his Austrian companions, to appoint a midnight rendezvous 
with a charlatan who promised to give them what they most 
desired. That the expectation which led them out was a serious 
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(me, seemed to have a terrible 2 )roof in the discovery, made the 
next morning, of the unfortunate charlatan weltering in his blood 
— a victim, ris avhs su])posed, of the young noblemen s vengeance 
on him for his imposture. The Sybaritism of the higher ranks 
was mingled with no little ferocity, heightened probably by the 
abundant sprinkling amongst them of Spanish and Italian blood, 
and by the i)erpetual wars in which the empire had been engaged. 
Duels, in spite of the severest edicts in which both i>rincipals and 
seconds were threatened with death and confiscation of property, 
were very rife in Vienna, where a sjjot called the " Ochsengriessen*' 
was the Austrian “ Chalk Farm.’* Duels were then often fought 
on horseback, a custom of which we secj a memorial in Woiiver- 
mann’s pictures; and not unfrequently the seconds, nay, the 
passers-hy, mixed themselves in ihe combat, so tlmt it became 
a kind of skiimish. Domestic morals, as might he cxpei led, 
were not of a higher order than social morals : the rule for tlie 
higher classes was a inoriagt dc conveyances tempered by 
cicibbeism. Tlie first care of a yroman after her miUTiagc? was to 
provide herself with a cavalier, as a necessary part of her esta- 
blishment ; and so eomjiletely was this kind of double marriage 
recognised in Vienna, that it was thought a mortal offence to 
a lady to invite her to dinner without inviting her lover as well 
as her husband. This second rolatuui, howTWr, lik(‘ the lirst, 
seldom h.id love for its basis: it was entered into with tlie tilmost 
deliberation and among the articles of the t ontract was a pi^nsion 
to be paid to the lady if her lover should prove inconstant, an 
event 'which the said article might have some potency in 2 )re- 
venting ; at any rat« it w^ns of rare occurrence, and some of lliese 
liaisons lasted twenty years. We might wonder that main men 
were found willing to incur such an ulteniativc, hut it seems that 
a relation of this kind w’as one of the things “ expected of ihi'm” 
by society, and without it a man was held to cut a poor figure. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague tells us that she knew" several 
ladies in the highest society, whose hyf)othelic pensions w'cre 
talked of as confidently as their actual incomes. It may be 
imagined that wdth these calculaciug Indies, who moreover had 
daily to const]'U(;t and support a headdress about as large and 
heavy as a milk-pail, the coquetry and intrigue of French society 
were unknown : they sinned with solemnity. 

For above all otlier men at Cbarles’s court, like an oak among 
brambles, was Prince Eugene, one of the seven generals whose 
genius Napoleon declared to be worth studying, a far-sighted and 
liber d-minded statesman, u student as well as a patron of art 
isd science, and an ingenuous, unaffected, and warm-liearted 
luon. The youngest of the five sons of Olympia Mancini, one 
of Mazarin’s celebrated nieces, he was brought up at the French 
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court, but was looked on >vitb little favour by Louis Quatorze, 
who made the great mistake of refusing him a military com- 
mission, whicli he had asked for as a substitute for ecclesiastical 
dignities. On liis rorusal, Eugene left France, declaring that he 
would not set foot tliere laguin but with sword in Land as an 
enemy, a threat which nine years later he fulfilled. Louis thus 
made the fatal blunder of unconsciously presenting his enemy 
Austria with the greatest general she ever possessed. Eugene 
was belovcnl by hLs soldiers, for whom he often provided out of 
his own purse, when, as it frequently happened, tlie administration 
at lioiiU} had no money for thorn. In spite of Austrian obstruc- 
tivenoss, ho abolished in his army advancement by seniority. 
‘'Messieurs the civilians,” he ‘said, “maybe as strict as. they 
like in their regal’d to seniority in tlieir council chambers ; but 
in the end it will ho seen, even theu’e, tliat it leads to nothing hut 
an increase of confusion. Scmiorily m stu’vice is the motlier of 
jenJousy, selJ-iiilorest and cabals, yls Huhile and slow liaison 
gradmllg destroys the hodjf, so seniority undermines states and 
armies. Nothing musl he left untried to rid us of this iueum- 
branco.” When Eugene laid down the sword, he devoted himself 
with all th(‘ energy of his intense nature to the labours of states- 
manship : he attempted to introduce relbnus in administration 
and iiiiaii(;(‘, to stimulate eomnierce, and to rouse the Emperor 
to a real interest in the coiidiiion of tli(' people. Charles, how- 
ever, ni'vcr lieaftily liked his great genei'al, and only endured the 
predomiiiaiiee wliicli his achievements and character made 
ine\ itable. Hut uiiraindful of coldness and jealousies, happy in 
\u'< own activity, in his correspondence ^Nith inen of scieuee, his 
collections, and liis buildings, a^* 'well as his political projects, he 
Tvmaincd, to the good old age of seventy three, according to Lady 
Mary Wortlcy Montague's c.omparison, like Hercules at the 
court of Omphalc.” For a (|uartcr of a century he liad scarcel) 
ever failed, wdicn in V^ienna, to spend his evening at the DucIk'ss 
oi‘ ITolstidn’s, where he met his beloved friend tlie Countess 
Battliiany, or at the CounU^sss own house. ITis well-known 
horses, with their rose-coloured harness, might he seen in the last 
years »)f his life, finding their way from liis palace to the hotel of 
the hcaiitifiil Countess, and standing still at the door, thougb 
for some lime no one got down; for the aged servants were 
asle(‘p outside the can'iage, and their aged master ash'op witliiu. 

With Charles VT. the male line of the House of Hap&burg 
tenriiiiated, and his daughter Maria Theresa, by her mai'riage, 
introduced what is called the House of Lomiine. Under 
Maria Theresa the thick ice of Austrian etiiiuettc began to 
thaw. Her proud and high spirit was tempered with a certain 
bourgeoisc good nature ; the troubles which surrounded her on 
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her accession compelled her to court popularity, and the predi- 
lections of her husband, added to the alliance witli France 'which 
was ultimately brought about by Kaunitz, helped to introduce 
French fashions and the French language. ^ Maria Theresa Inid 
been educated by her father with Spartan severity ; coffee, that 
sweet ftnmurderous poison, was rigorously witlilield ; and, like 
tlio disciples of Tythagoras, she was commanded to abstain from 
beans, for which, however, she had an unconquerable weakness. 
Kven after she was married, her waiting- woman could only 
smuggle the too templing vegetable in a cap-box, in u prayer-book- 
case, or in the riding equipage of her Imsbaiid. The rules for 
her intellectual education seem to have been chiefly of the nega- 
tive kind, defining what she was not to know ; her historical and 
geographical knowledge was such as could he gathered from » 
miserable Jesuitic compendium ; and even in languages, a part of 
culture whicli is not dangerous to piety, she was so poorly tauglit 
that she spoke them all witli the most comic G(‘rmanisms. IJiit 
her mother-wit and strength of character secured for her a j)er- 
bonal influence which no mere acquirements can obtain ; peril a])s. 
also, she owed some ol* her ascendency to her beauty, wliich, as 
pictures and tlie loss questionable testimony of eye-witnesses 
assure* us, was imperial. It was a tall, luxuriant, Gothic beauty, 
witJi blue eyes, magnificent blond hair, and admirable bands and 
arms. Yet l^odowils, in one of his despatches, says of her that 
she took no care of her beauty, and exposed herjjfclf fearlessly in 
all weathers, walking many hours togethiir in iJie heat of the sun 
or in tlie most biting c(jld. Slic was the most intrepid of horse- 
'Women, and won the cuthusiaslic affection of lier troops by show- 
ing herself among them continually, bestowing marked distinction 
on military merit, and giving liberal largesses. “ Jillle cherchc 
gen^*rnlement,” says the ambassador, “ a seloigucr de son sexe et 
ambitionne dcs vertns qiii Jui sont moins propres (;t qui en font 
rarement rappannge. II semble quelle soit faclioc d’etre nee 
femme.” In one of her weaknesses she was at once masculine 
and feminine — she liad a man's jealousy of lier power and a 
woman s jealousy of her hushnnd ; and by the one passion she 
created the evil which the other passion made her dread. She 
would allow her husband no share in the direction of affairs, she 
even checked him in the presence of her council, for giving his 
opinion on business of which he knew nothing. He was thus 
reduced to be, as his son Joseph said, “ an idle man surrounded 
by idlers,” and his natural inclination to gallantry led him into 
fiirtetions with the fair ladies of the court. Francis was a hand- 
some, fascinating, easy-tempered man, afibetiouate, temperate*, 

. frpe from higotiy, and a hater of constraint and etiquette. His 
•odneation had been so neglected that he could barely read and 
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write, but he had abiiudant sense, had travelled much in Germauy, 
France, ludy, and England, and had a taste for art. His talent at 
calculation he turned to practical account, not only by conducting 
profitable speculations for himself, but by exposing many financial 
abuses in the state. Maria Theresa at once domineered over him 
and doated on him. Any of her ladies to whom he was observed 
to pay more than usual attention was removed ; and she used 
all the devices of a woman and an empress to prevent him 
from having male associates who had a reputation for gallantry. 
The consequence was that soujpers and * excursions were 

arranged with the most cautious secrecy. After years of un- 
availing marital pohcc, Mtu'ia Theresa resigned herself to her 
husband's habits, and on one occasion showed a complete triumph 
over her personal feeling. WIkjii, after the death of this beloved 
husband, the Empress presented herself for the first time in the 
midst of her <jourt, slio found the crowd of ladies and gentlemen 
gatliered on one sid<', wJiile on the other, in deej^ mourning, 
irnthed in tears and deserted by all, sto^d the IMncess Auersperg, 
Francis’s mistress. The Empress, not without a smile of con- 
tempt at the moan (jrowd wdio, but a few days before, liad courted 
the woman they now shunned, went up to the Princess, took her 
hand, and said aloud, “We have iiuloed liad a great loss, dear 
friend !" For fifteen years after her husband’s death the Empress 
remaiiu*d in the dei'pest mourning. She never again occupied 
tin* ay)artm(*nts where slie liad lived with Francis, but removed to 
the next story, wdiere all tlie rooms were hung with black. On 
the ISth of every month, and tltrough the whole month of August 
in every year, slie shut herself up from the .world to mourn for 
bev loss. She was equally affectionate as a mother, and many 
letters of hers nutiain to attest tlie anxiety she felt about the edu- 
eniion of her sixteen eliildren. It is a eurious instance of the 
perverting tendency of state policy, that this tender mother used 
the utmost exertions to effect a marriage betw'ecii one of her 
daughters and the coarse, brutal Ferdinand of Naples, of whoso 
cliaracter she bad the greatest Jiorror. In a letter giving minute 
directions as to the discijilincs which she thinks will best prepare 
her dauglitor for this destiny, she says, “ I regard the poor 
Josi’plia as a saerifice to policy; provided that she does her duty 
towards Clod and her husband, and secures her salvation, even if 
she must be unhappy, 1 shall be contented.” Josepba was rescued 
from inan’iage by death, and her place was taken by CJnroline — 
the (Caroline who is associated with the darkest page in Nelson s 
liistory. Of her still more unhappily celebrated daughter Marie 
Antoinette, there is a story which, if not true, is not ill-invented. 
When her marriage with the Dauphin was in contemplation, 
Maria Theresa went to visit a nun in a neighbouring convent, 
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who had the reputation of being able to look into the future. 
She expressed lier anxiety for the good, pious child, who i'or tlie 
rest of her life was to bo separated from her and live at a court so 
corrupt as that of Jjouis XV. The answer she received was : 
“ She will have great reverses, and afterwards she will become 
pious again." It pierced die heart of the Empress to think that 
her daughter would cease to be pious, but tlie negotiations for 
the niamage were not broken otf. Of another daughter, the 
Archduciicss Elizabeth, who was never married, a cliarming mot 
is recorded. She had on abscess in her cheek, and when Sir 
llohert Keith, the English ambassador, paid her a visit of condo- 
lence, she laughed and siiid : “ Croyez-moi, pour uue nrchi- 
diichesse de quarante ans, qui n'efit pas maiiee, un iron a hi joue 
est un amusement.'* Tlie good-natured ease, liveliness, and 
beauty of Maiia Theresa had a magical effect on Lor subjects at 
the commencement of her reign; and even later, when discontent 
at unfulfilled promises and unpopular measures created murmurs 
against her, her radiant pjiresenci* was like a sudden siiiibeam to 
tliem. For some time after her Imsb-rnd’s death she Inul iiover 
appeared in the theatre. One evening, as slio was viorking in her 
cabinet, the news came that her first grandson w'as born ; she 
rushed in her dishabille into the Palace theatre, imd leaning over 
tlie front of her box, exclaimed, “ Poldel (Leopold) has a hoy, 
and it is just come as a present un my \veddjug-tla\ — that is 
gallant!’ Pit and boxes were electrified. Her most fatal weak- 
ness was bigotry. It led her into the >vn*tched mistake s of pen- 
sioning converts to Catholicism, and forcing the children of 
Protestant parents bito conventual education and Catholic mar- 
riages. It iiistigaiod the oppressive “ transplantation " of Lu- 
therans into Saxony, and the petty persecution of those* who were 
still Hufl'ered to remain in her dominions. She was equally 
tyrannical in morals, and visited uhornitions with a seventy 
almost as iiiquisiLoriaJ as that of the English Puritans. Thinking 
it possible to “ put down ’’ vice by external measures, she insti- 
tuted a Commission of Chastity — a kind of extra police, to watch 
over one department of morals. — In spite of lier active and tem- 
perate habits, she became so corpulent as slio advanced in life, 
that all movement was difficult to her, and she was conveyed up 
and down stairs in a macliim}. When she heard mass, the floor 
of her bedroom was opened, and the service was performed in a 
chapel arranged in the room below. She repeatedly insisted on 
being let down by a choir and rope into her husband’s grave. 
When, the last time, the rope broke, she said, He wants to keep 
me : 1 shall soon come.** A few days after she was taken ill. 
She had agreed with her physician that when her last moment 
was come, he should intimate it to her by asking if she wished 
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for lomonade. When the words were uttered, she stnig^led to 
rise, nnil snid, “ Open the window." “ Whither does your Ma- 
jesty wish to go?" said her son Joseph, gently holding her arm 
to support her. “ To thee ! I come ! " were her last words. 

Kauiiitz, tlie soul and right hand of Maria Theresa’s policy, 
was so higlily valued by her that she tolerated the licence of his 
life, which ho took no pains to conceal from her. lie one day 
put a stop to an incipient lecture on tliis sfubject, by saying, 
“ Madam, T came here to speiilt on yoiir affairs, not mine." In 
his efforts towards an alliance with France he won her hearty 
co-openitiou ; and this head of the Commission of Chastity, who 
never spoke of the Fjmpress Catherine l)ut as “ cetti3 femme,” 
was induced by Kaunitz to write a letter to Madame dc Pompadour, 
in which she addressed the all-powerful mistress of Louis XV. as 
‘‘ Madame, ma chore soenr ct cousinc," — a “ sacrifice to policy” 
wliich llirow her husband Francis into convulsions of laughter. 
Kaunitz liad more difficulty in winning over the Empress to his 
second grCfiL scheme, the- expulsion of the Jesuits, To his argu- 
ments she had two replies: ‘‘•'L’hc Jesuits arc the bulwark of all 
auiliority," and — tears. At length tlie discovery that her con- 
fessions had been revealed by Jier riesuit confessor, and other 
secrets of the Order which Kaunitz had become possessed of 
through an apostate, ])revailefl, and the ('diet for their expulsion 
was signed*]!! 17 72. These tAvo wise miMisun^s of Kaunitz were 
more than counterbalanced by bis co-operation in the partition of 
Poland, into which be was cajoled hy the flattery of FVederick 
the Oreat. It js lioiiourabh^ to iJic judgment of Maria Theresa 
that slie saw at once the impolicy and the moral turpitude of this 
moasnn\ On signing the deed for the partition, she recorded 
her disapprobation in these words : “i'Zucr/,, because so many great 
and learned men dot»irod it; but when 1 have been long dead, it 
will be seen what are the comeqaeuces of this injury to all that 
has hitherto been held sacred and just" On a separate paper 
she wrote a furtlicr protest, in wdii(di she says, “In this matter, 
wherein not only public right is notoriously against us, hut all 
justice and sound reason, I must confess that never in my life 
liavc 1 been so gi'icved or so ashamed to let myself be seen.” 
Maria Theresa felt the value of Poland as a screen between her 
dominions and Uussia, which she always dreaded as a neighbour ; 
but Kaunitz, if he had ever shared her opinions, had had his per- 
ceptions deadened by the grateful incense of Frederick's flattery. 
Indeed, this acute diplomatist, wdio was all his life occupied in 
piercing the minds of other men, had a colossal vanity and self- 
valuation that made him appear quite naive. Heaven,” lie 
used to say, requires a hundred years in order to produce a mind 
great enough to restore a monarchy. Then it rests a hundred 
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years ; this makes me fear for the Austrian monarchy after my 
death.” The Prince de Ligno heard him say to n Russian who 
was presented to liim : “ J advise you. Sir, to buy my portrait, 
for your countrymen will be glad to become acquainted with the 
person of a man who for fifteen years governed this monarchy as 
its greatest minister; who knows everything, understands every- 
thing, and better oh horseback than any m<m of his time." 
His tastes and habits were all formed on the French model, 
much to the advantage of Austrian manners, for in spite of 
envious blame, his influence inevitably determined the reigning 
fashion. In one point he set an excellent example: like Eugene, 
he treated men of letters and artists with distinction, and placed 
them at his tabic among counts' and princes. Gluck was an 
especial favourite with him ; and the great composer often showed 
his broad, scarred, manly face in the minister’s circle, wliere he 
must have looked very much like a rough shepherd’s dog among 
the sleek pets of the drawing-room. It is true Xaiinitz thought 
himself entitled to exact no slight deference from artists, as well 
as from the rest of the world. When the Archduke Leopold was 
about to be married at Inuspruck, Kannilz went there beforehand 
to see that all was in order for the festivities. The opera, above 
all things, was the object of his attention; and when Glue.k 
assured him that everything was in perfect preparation, “ Good,” 
said Kaunitz, ‘‘let the opera be at oiico performed.** “How!” 
exclaimed Gluck, “ without an audience ?” “Monsieur Gluck,” 
answered tlic minister, “ sachez quo la qiialite vaut bieu la 
quantity; je suis moi seul une audience.” Kaunitz had tliree 
horrors — scents, fre.sli air, and death. Ladies piquing themselves 
perhaps on their recherche perfumes, were chased froiti him with 
the terrible words, “ Allez-vous en, Madame, vous puez !” His 
coach was hermetically closed, «ud his favourite exercise of 
horsemanship was taken under cover, except in the heat of 
summer. “ The Prince is coming !” 'was the signal for closing 
the ever-open windows of Maria I’heresas apartments, and 
Caroline Pichler says tliat he wore nine black silk mantles, in 
order to accommodate the layers of drapery to the temperature 
of the room. Yet, in defiance of hygiene, he lived to be eighty- 
four. The mention of “death” and “small-pox” was strictly 
forbidden in his presence, and his readers and friends had to tax 
their talent for periphrasis in order to avoid the offensive words. 
The death of his old friend Baron Binder was thus announced 
to him : “ Baron Binder is no longer to be met with.” Like 
Lobl owitz and Metternich, Kaunitz had always the mot saiUaut 
at command, and from the shelter of his position he darted his 
sarcasms with little consideration for others. Now and then, as 
will happen, he got a Roland for his Oliver. “ So,*’ he once 
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said to Casanova, “ Bubens was a diplomatist who amused him- 
self with pointing?’* “Ncf, your highness,” said the caustic 
Italian, “ he was a painter who amused himself witli diplomacy." 

One of the most graphic accounts of Maria Theresas court is 
that of our countryman, Wraxall. When the education of the 
Empress was so deficient, it is not surprising to leoni from him 
that the culture of women generally in Vienna wos extremely 
narrow. They received tlieir education in convents, and their 
literature consisted chiefly of such sacred legends as those of 
St. Theresa and St. Catherine ; a woman who had read 
Cervantes, Crebillon, and Le Sage was a prodigy.. The morning 
was spent either in dishabille and idleness or in the labours of 
the toilette. To be sure, the •morning was a short one, dinner 
being tlieii, now, the only tiling towards which Germans 
seem to hurry. Half-past one was the dinner hour, and it was* 
hon ion to make calls about half-past two, wlien people were 
supposed to be rising from dinner. In a few of the principal 
houses, such as those of Xauuitz and Collor(‘do, the evening 
recieptinns were perfectly unconstrained ; the gu(‘sts amused 
tlieins(ilves with play or conversation, at their pleasure. Cards 
were universal. Wraxall, less critical than Jjatly Mary Wortley 
ilontague, who in the preceding reign thought the Austrian 
women endowed by lleaven with an exceptional share of 
ugliness, jifaises the persons of the Viennese ladies and the taste 
wifh which they wore their jewels. It is true, he says, that the 
most henutiful women in Vienna are not at all A istrian, hut 
Italians, Bohemians, IJungarians, and Poles. Bougi; was adopted 
hy young and old, iiotuitlistanding the bcUer example of the 
andidiKjlujsses, to wliom the Empress strictly forbade it. After 
th(» death of Eraiieis, rouge was prohibited, on pain of the 
J'lnipress’s displeasure, and it is a proof of the unlimited authority 
which Maria Theresa exercised, that this prohibition was 
etfeetual. (iraduully, however, when tlie deepest mourning was 
over, rouge was again adojitod. On the other sex, Wraxall 
jiasses a severe judgment. According to him, the Austrian 
exfpiisite was au insullerable mixture of awkwardness, ignorance, 
and pride, with an elephantine imitation of French manners, 
'fhe standard of education at the universities and seminaries 
was very low ; and in fact the sweeping character of thei eeiisor- 
ahip, due mainly to Maria Theresa's bigotry, is suffieiontly 
significant of the prevalent intellectual condition. The greater 
part of the books which formed the library of cultivated people 
ill Englfuid and Franco, nay, even in Florence and Home, were 
forbidden, and their introduction was attended with difficulty 
and danger. 

In the early part of Maria Theresa’s reign, the court balls and 
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other festivities were conducted with oriental magnificence, and 
gave rise to some grumbling on tlte part of her English allies, 
who had not furnished subsidies for such a purpose. Uutens 
tells of a* masked ball at wliicli there were, 6000 persons, and 
supper prepared for 10,000. The rooms were illuminated with 
18,000 WHX lights, and everything had been so thoroughly 
provided for, that physicians, surgeons, and even midwives, w'eru 
in attendance in case of accident. The appointments of the 
puliM‘e — furniture, plate, and stables, were on a scale of reckless 
luxury, and, strange to say, all this w*as in the most terrible 
period of the Seven Years' War. Alms and pensions were 
another tremendous item in state expenditure, and every change* 
in the ministry cost the exchequer tJie price of splendid estates 
and palaces to the in -comers, and consolatoi*y ^resemts to the 
out-gocTs. The change in the ministry by whicJi Kanuitz came to 
the head of afl'uirs, cost tlic state a million gulders ( L' 100,000). 

When .loseph 11. was cight-and-tw’cnty, Fred(*nck the (Jlrcat 
passed this significant judgment on him : “ He has grown up at 
a bigoted court, and has rejected superstition , he* Inis been 
brought up in splendour, sind has adopted simple habits ; he has 
been nourished on incense, and is nevertheless modest. *’ An 
emperor filled wdtii cuthusiasm for the general well-being, 
a venerator of llousscau, an a.sserter of right in opposition to 
privilege, w^as indeed u new apparition on tlu) throne of tin* 
Hapshurgs. ** Since I have ascended tlic throne," wrote il()s(*pJi, 
“ and have liornc the first diadem in the world, 1 have iinide 
philosojihy the lawgiver of my kingdom.” IhiliappiJy, Josepli 
and his lawgiver wrought in too crude a matenal for tJieir 
creations to be lasting, and his nine years’ efforts shared the Jute 
of all sweeping reforms whieli emanate from a smglu mind, and 
are not the outgrowth of national development. An edict of 
tolerance was followed by the boldest inoasures tending to the 
emancipation of tlie Church from Home, and the abolition of 
supei-stiijous practices. In the suppression of niomisteries and 
shrinc's, many precious manuscripts and works of art were lost, 
but in this matter Joseph was relentless; he w^as an adorer of 
the useful, and had little sensibility to art. 'I'he adiniuistrulion 
of jiHliTiee, bureaucracy, taxation — every department was included 
in hi^ schemes of purification and reform. Uis grand mistake 
was the attempt to force Ins wide and heterogeneous dominions 
into a system of centralization, a mistake which was soon revealed 
to him by the revolt of the Netherlands and of Hungary. In 
the curtailment of aristocratic privileges, and the cheapening 
of rauK, his influence was more permanent. He not only ennobled 
mercantile men to an unprecedented extent, and created, to the 
lOsazemcnt of Vienna^ the first Jewish baron, but also enriched 
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his exchequer by an indiscriminate sale of titles. The once 
imposing “ von,” became as common as the English “ esquire." 
Joseph sternly refused to recognise rank as a claim to preferment. 
To the widow of ^a general of high birth, who had asked him to 
give a company of infantry to her son, he wrote : “ I by no 
means see the obligation a momirch is under to confer a place on 
a subject because he is an aristocrat by birth. ... I know your 
son, and I know what belongs to a soldier. . . . HenC/C, I pity 
you, madam, that your son is fit noitber for an officer, nor for 
a slatesman, nor for a priest, — ^in a word, that he is nothing hut 
an aristocrat, and is that to the backbone." TIkj Prater, which 
had hclore been reserved for the nobility, was opened to the 
pco})le, and nine years later, tlifi* Angaitcji also, with this inscrip- 
tjou over its gate: “ A place of recreation, dedicated to all men 
by one who osteeiiis them.” To the lavishness of Marin Theresa’s 
reign was substituted the utmost economy in c^very department. 
Jrjscph’s personal habits wore simple and lahonous: he rose at 
fivi*, and dcvf)te(l his whole morning to work the length of the 
morning varying according to the amount of business, so that bis 
diniK'r, pi-epared for two oVdock, was often, to the anguish of 
cooks, k(*pt. waiting till four. His cliief amusements wxtc music, 
— for which he had considerable talent, writing a sonata, which 
M(i/art told him, was “ good, tbongli he wdio composed it was 
h(*((cr” — rht* theatre, tnnellmg incognito, and conversation. H(i 
patronized th(’ German, and not the IVcaicli theatre; for he was 
iir'iit on giving the predominance to the German language, which 
had been so long thrust out of tlic court, first by Italian, and 
rcc<*ntly by French. Haring the later yeiu’s of liis life, he spent 
five (wcnings of every week in a select cirt.leof the most intelligent 
woiiKui in Vienna, luid on his di*at]i-bed, he wrote a charming 
n(Ue of thanks to this little society, addressed, “ Aux cinq dames 
rcmiics de la socicte, qm m’y tolernient." Joseph had a feverish 
4m])ctnosity, a haste to set everytlnng right, which was often 
si‘lf-dcfeaiing, and made Frederick the Great say of him, that 
“ lie always took the second step before the first." But, as if to 
justify this haste, dc.atb soon came to put an end to liis noble 
efforts. In the beautiful words of the Prince de Ligne — 

“ T1 entreprit heaucoup et commen^ant toujours, 

Ne put rien achever except^ ses l^aux jours.” 

Joseph was deeply attached to his first wife, Isabella of Parma, 
in \^liose lii story there is a melancholy interest. Accomplished 
and agreeable, she had yet a deep stamp of sadness, wdiich was 
either constitutional or, as some believed, the result of a hopeless 
attachment formed before marriage. She made Joseph happy by 
re.sponding outwardly to his affection ; but even after the birth 
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of a child, she remained, when in private, unvaryingly sad, and 
frequently expressed to her female friends the belief that her 
death was near. This presentiment was fulfilled only two years 
after her marriage, and Joseph remained inconsolable for liei- 
loss. At length Jiis sister Christina, with the idea of alleviating 
his sorrow, told him that Isabella had only apparently and not 
really returned his afleciion. This lightning-stroke at once 
s(‘r)r(;hod and seared Joseph’s heart. For a long time ho was 
eiiil)ittpred against women generally, and \vms with dilfieiilty p(*r- 
suaded to a second marriage. I'he choice at length made was 
an unfortunate one; Joseph had no more domestic happiness, 
and died without children. 

The two years of his feeble artd dissolute brother Leopold’s 
reign, from 1700 to 1702, were made memorable by the declara- 
tion of war against France, and ivero followed by the long n’igii 
of Francis IT., who, in that notable shuffling of the cards 
known as the Congress of Vienna, dropped the venerable hut 
long unmeaning title, FiUiiKTor oJ‘ ( roriiiany and became 
“Kinperor of Austria." Francis’s afieetation of thi; Vii*nneso 
dialect, his professed interest in the ])rivjite atfairs of his i*iliz(ms, 
his ostentatious observance of trivial laws, and his will, in which 
ho hequeatlicd his lo\c to Ids peo|de, and jnoniised to pray foi* 
them at the tlirone of (lod,” prevailed on some of his credulous 
subjects to believe that th(' virtual gaeder of Spielberg, the man 
who imprisoned J\’llied and (lonraloiiicri, smd who lustrayed 
H*>ter, was a kind soul-^-a people's (unperor. Civil crimes, such 
as murder, theft, and swindling, lu3 often pardoned, liut towards 
political <TiTnes ho.v^as implacable; and he said of lunisidf, “J 
am a had (diristitni at pardoning — tliat is bard work for mu ; 
Mctternicli is much milder.’ Fonder of making sealing-wax 
and carving miniature boxes than of attending to afhdrs, he was 
yet too rjold, suspicious, and olistinate to rely on others ; and 
even Melteriiicli was obliged sometimes to hi'iid to his blind will,* 
for “ over stupidity the gods themselves ai\* powerless.’’ Tlui 
good nature wdiich he only afl’ected, his son, Ferdinand I., really 
possessed ; but he had also more than the paternal inheritanec 
of genuine intellectual nullity. This liurmless “ Kiug Log,’’ whom 
the storm of 18t8 swept into a safe nook out of the ciuTcnt 
of affairs, had a nafve conduction of his own efficiency in tluj 
state. “ 1 should like," he said, ‘‘ for once to go to a suburban 
theatre, but it is impossible — T may be wanted and on hearing, 
in his retirement at Prague, that the good old status quo .was 
fast ’•eturning, he exclaimed, “ Ah, we made our people happy ; 
but it was a dog’s life wo led !’’ On the high priest of these 
wooden Dagons, Metternich, we liave not space to dwell. Those 
who watched the earlier part of his career, saw no prognostics 
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tluit ]it* was to become, like Kiinnitz, the conclinian of Europe,’' 
niid keep the I'eius for nearly forty years. Sleiii pronounced him 
“ vain, ciniiiin", shallow, and frivolous/' and despised the assi- 
duity witli wliich Metteniicdj iLTran^ed tableaux rivan/f, and 
muscl'd the ladies who were to take part in them, at the very 
moment, when momentous confercne.es were ^^oing forward. But 
while -Mettemich Avas ])laving tli(i lady’s man, he was acquiring 
his diplomatic accomplishments, in whiidi he was avowedly both 
a pnjjil and a utilizer of women. When ambassador at Baris, 
in ISOM, iiis fii'st achievement was to wdn the favour of Caroline 
Murat, Napoleon’s favourite sister. The Emperor at first said 
scornfully to her, “iVmusez ee niais lii; nous eu avons bosoin 
:i present." But it was stioif found that ]\retternich made im- 
portant politi(‘al use of the lady's smiles. Every one knows how 
till' gi’cat (‘oaehman had to lay down the reins, leave the box, 
and escape for bis life ; but as* every one may not know a leAv 
particulars of tin's lligbl, Avliicli Count Mailath tells us, we will 
close with them our fragmentary sketches of Austnaii rulers and 
-Vustrian niaiiii(u*s. After (‘seaping from Vienna, in a. fiaiTc, and 
remaining in eoiicealmi'iit at a friend’s house Ibr lliree days, 
^letlenucli and his wife were at length safely deposited in a 
jirivate carriage, supposinl lo hi* empty, on tlie railway at Olinutz. 
Alter riunaining for seventeen liours sliut ii]) in this curi’iage, the 
1*11111*0 exclajiued, “'Whether J die of' thirst, or any other way, is 
all one ; I must have something lo drink. ’’ x\t a station he 
called for a glass of water, and llms the rest of the passengers 
hec.mie aware that the l arriage Aias not cmjit.y. Immediately it 
was AvJiis]KTed aljout, “ They are suspieious persons." At lliis 
ci’itiea,! moment, tlie friend who Imd charge of Metternieh’s car- 
riage, lei the eoiiduetorinto the secret, and tlie signal for starling 
was given ; si.'veral passengers wlio had got down were left behind, 
hut the Briiiee was saved. Once moiv ho was in danger. At an 
inn it was notieed that the pretended English always spoke 
Erench, and the fiiient ss of tlieir linen. was remarked. ’I’lie sug- 
gestion, “ Jt may be Brince Mctteimieli," was met with the ener- 
gi'tie answer, “If [ knew that, I would kill liim Avith my oAvii 
liiuid.' This admonition that it Avuuld he well lo push on Ava.s 
not neglci^ted, and thencefonvard tlieir jounioy Avas pursued 
AAUlhout any further threatening adventures to Holland, and 
finally to Eughuid. 
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J. The Poetical Works of John Dri/den. Edited by Kobort 
■Rell. S vols. London : J. W. Parker and Son. 1851. 

2. Selections from the Poetry of Dryden, mtluding his Plays 
and Translations. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1S52. 

W HEN Pope, oomparin,^ the enduring honours of a few 
(Jreek and Komaii \vritcrs wiili the precarious tenuj'c of 
niodem literary fame, iJivdictod that — 

'‘Such as Chaucer is w'll Dr^den ho,” 

he uttered a propbeoy wliieli has been nearly fulfilled. In virtue 
of his “Alexander’s i>ast/* bis “ Cliarauter of a Good J’arson," 
his “ Alac-Fleckiioe,” a f(‘w sketches in Ins “Absalom and 
Achitoplud,^* and a few pregnant <;ouplets which have passed 
into proverbs, Drvden may be said to have a name to live. 
Put hy far the larger portion of his works, botli poetical and 
critical — writings wliuh at tlie time and long afterwards wen^ 
studied (‘qually hy scholars and jiien of the world, and reganled 
as among the fairest monuments of our literature — is now 
forgoltoii. How many educated men in our day have read the 
“ IJind and the Pmither” ? What manager of a theatre vroii Id 
be reckless enough to revive “J>od Sel)ast.ian," or “All for 
Love'’ ? Out “ I’oetical Helet'iions" no longer iiudude tlie 
'‘Annus Mirahilis,” or the “Stmizas to tin- t^ord J^rolech)!* : ' 
and the critical [)refaces of Drydcui are as si'ldom (*iteil as the 
writings of Alexa ider Jloss. The tide of fasliion has lU'arly 
ebbed away from tlie literature of the lli'storation. Dryden and 
Cowh'Y, and Dorset ami Puekhurst, tire seari*ely lietter known 
tlian tin* Dionysiaca of Nonnus, or the Jhist-bomeriea of Quintus 
Calalier. They have paid tlie i}enalty of embodying the tastes 
of a few lirief gcueiMtioiis, instead of refleetiiig the ])crmaiient 
forms of beauty and truth, and are obscured by the age which 
at one time they ])artially cclip^d. Tinier has coiifinned the titles 
of our elder quaternion of hards — Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton — to tlieir thrones, and has inscribed younger 
names in the golden hook of our literature. Put it has "dimmed 
even the line gold of Drydcii. because of its accompanying alloy, 
and has expunged from its register many feebler inscriptions, 
wliieli were at one jieriod believed to he indelibly graven tluTcm. 

Yet, whatevei* may lie the infmority of the literatiiio of the 
Ecstoration, ns compared willi that of the Elizahetliim age, it 
lias sterling merits of its own whicdi should rescue it from “ mei’c 
oblivion." Tt has at once an historical and a literary value. It 
represents our forefathers as faithfully as the portraits of Lely 
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and KnclltT. It embodies new forma and qualities of our lan- 
guage. It is full of iiistrurtioii as tlie costume of the cuirent 
imaginatioD and philosophy of half- a- century. It is a link in the 
continuity of ages necessary to the completeness of the chain 
wliicli unites CIuukut with Wordsworth and Tennyson. Jf 
w'aiiting in the Inglier qualities of eaniest thought and passion, 
if infiintely less profound in its essence, and infinitely less hor- 
niouious in its forms than our older literature, it is yet pregnant 
with g<K)d sense and kirn observation, and clad in an idiomatic 
jmrity of diction whitdi we ourselves sliall do well to emulate. 
(Jomparcid witJi its predecessor, ind'M‘d, it is a St. Martin’s siim- 
iLicr. Its biiglitiiess is not that of a July noon; its niomiugs and 
evenings do not succchmI or uslier in a warm and star-lit twilight. 
Its foliag(i is imlirowned hy tin* approach of winter; the fi’esh 
and lusty vigour of the spring has passed away. 

Yet cmiecding so much, and adiiiiltiug also tliiit the present 
century has widemul the domain, and in some degi*ee reiiewt'd tJie 
sumnii'r noon of poetry — that Byr<»n, Scott, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Sliellev, and Tennyson, ha\e <‘\plorcd r(‘gious of imaginatiou 
unknown to Pryden and Pojie- -tluTc yet nmiains for the age 
which opens with the Ihistoiiiiioii the iiitnusie and imjierisliable 
jiraiseol having elotlu'd masculine good sense in sti-ong idiomatic 
and ’oil ('ll harmouious di(*tioii. 'riicy excelled ns much in the 
rhi'lfn'io of vers<‘ as their predecessors had excelled in dramatic 
]iocti'v, or tlu'ir succi'ssors in lyrienl and descriptive. Literature, 
like ili(‘ history of niaii, is madr' up of (uuitiiiuous goiieratious ; 
cni ii possessing, wlu'i'e it, is re*illy ah\e, its si'parate charactens- 
lics, eacJi pi'uforiiiing its appointed woik. Wc should n.ductautly 
behold any one oJ' these links dropping from the chain. We 
w'ould no niori' fon-go the literature of tj)ueeii Anne’s reign, tliaii 
A'.e would have stricken from llie register of our Idugs the com- 
parutivcly feehle periods of tlu' third of our llenncs, or the first 
and second of our Cieorges. If we can no longer walk in their 
ways, or sympathize cordially in their feelings, wo would at least 
occasionally re\ert to them as exponents of a past wdiieh had 
its siguifienjice, and liore fruit fn its season. We may Iciu’ii 
much irom the verse of Dryden, and from the prose of tloling- 
liroke ; wc may employ tJieiv works profitahly as an iuitidot(J to 
the evolic' vulgarisms that infect our dielioii, and the sickly sen- 
timentalities which of late years \yg have been importing from 
our eontineiital neighbours. It were a wholesome n’ginieTi for 
more than one popular historian of our time, and for at least a 
score of our poi'ts and prosemen, to ho proscrila'il a course of 
study of the English wTiters who flourished hotw’een the Kostora- 
tioii and the accession of Gcoi*ge I. Perhaps a Pythagorean 
silence of seven years might efiecl a more radical euro : never- 

z 2 
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tlieloss, we should gratefully nocept the less powerful remedy, 
and merely insist on ii sufficient trial of the prescriplioii- 

Deeming that there is so much wholesome stuff in wt)rks now 
almost universally neglected, we hail with sincere pleasiini any 
attempt to bring them again to notice. Wo await with no 
common expectation Mr. Crokers long promised edition of J^opo; 
and wo arc glad to receive Dr^’^deii in a form which, for its c.on- 
veniencci and its moderate pri<*o, may put him into the hands of 
many whom a more complete array of his works would neces- 
sarily deter from purchasing them. We incline to think that 
merely cheap literature has done its worst. The public l)c£*ins 
to weary even of classical w'liters inaccurately printed and 
ignorantly edited. It has found out that although it is dcsirahlo 
to have Gibbon and Cow’j)cr cheap, yet that had texts and 
worse typograpliy are dear at any j)rico. 'riu* Annotated lldi- 
tion of the Jlritish Poets lies under none of those ohjeetioiis. 
The editor is a well-read scholar, who performs his work eoii- 
scientiously, and with a due sense of its importance. Jle has 
bestowed great pains in the re\ision of the text, and in his eritieal 
or historical elucidations ; and his biographical ])refaees are not 
mere crude compilations from ])reviously existing source's, hut 
often contain new and original iiialc'iials, and always afford 
evidence in themselves that where Mr. K. Hell lias employi'd the 
labours of his predecessors, he has also winnowed and sifted 
them diligently. Nor is it an ordimov in tliis 

tJiul it is by no means restriefed to the hi'st known and most 
popular of onr elder writers ; on the contrary, room has l)eeii 
found for writers like Oldham, who have hitherto oeeuj)ied a 
very siihordinute place, or he(*n eniirely omitted fiom such eol- 
lections. "J'he publication, liowi'ver, of the best works of .lohn 
Dryden is in itself a sufficient cause for ihinkiug highly hoili 
of the editor's good sense, and of* the proprietors' enlerprisiug 
spirit. Wo aviiil niiTSt'lves of the ojiportuiiity afforded by tliis 
well -cxocii tod edition of his best poetical works, to cast a hiief 
glance at the. literature of which Ik* was, il not exactly the creator, 
yet certainly the foremost writer, .iiid to attempt, so far as our 
limits will permit, to gauge and define the qualities of an era of 
poetry, which a few years ago was unduly depreciated by critics 
generally, and by none more than by those wdio had gained for 
themselves a high reputation as poets or judges of poetry. We 
are of opinion that they laid^ their venue wrong; and that when 
Mr. Wordsworth affirmed that Drj^den’s descriptions of external 
nature were merely book descriptions, he mistook altogether the 
age and the writer. 

In reviewing the literary character of an age, it is seldom we 
can meet with a more complete representative of its merits and 
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dofciits, than Dryden was of the literature of the Kestoration. 
He was formed by the times in which he wrote ; but formed 
on so ample a scale, that he collected in himself its various 
attributes, reflected them in their fairest coloui's and propor- 
tions, aud, in some measure also, stood superior to them. It 
is wronpr to regard Dryden as the immediate successor of the 
great writers who adorned the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
two Stufirt kings. It -would be as correct to say, that the 
Araideii Queen succeeded immediately to the Plantagcnets ; or 
that tlj(! age of Spenser and Shakspeare directly joined that of 
(lower and Chaucer. Next to the great age of Fhiglish poetry, 
indeed, Dryden appears as tluj greatest uame — but it inproximua 
iiitcrcnllo. 'J'ho great ago had declined: then' was a marked 
and a long interregnum, and during that intercalary period had 
grown up much that was vicious in tastf', rude in form, and 
afle»jled in sf^ope and manner. I)r\deii did not succeed to Jonson, 
Shirley, and Eletedier, so nnich as to Donne, Withers, and (.h)wley. 
11 was not the Augiistuhis of a decaying empire, so much as 
the founder of a new dynasty. (Vmi pared with the old empire, 
lie would rank as a secondary priin'.e : eontrasted with the new 
one, he stands a h'gitimate and pc»werfal iiicmarch. 

Dryden, if he is to he estimated fully ami fairly, must be Con- 
sidered under tlu' dilfen'iit aspi'cts of a poet, a critic, and a, 
scholar. As a poet. Ins eare«‘r may be dividt'd into three 
epuelis : 1. When lie was a writer of (X'easiomil verses, such 
as bis ])aiiegyne upon llie Tiord Protector, and bis Annus 
Miraliilis. •^. Mis eontrilmtious ti» tlic Kuglisli drama. 3. When 
he gathered up all his 2 )ower>, and -was at once the most 
admiralile of namitors in verse, and the most powerful and i^im- 
geiit of modern satirists. Aud these jiliases of his literary career 
eorresjiond reniarkalily witli the xdiasos of his private life. In 
the first of them lie was striving i'or subsistence and rejmtation; 
he flattered tlu? great, ami solicited patrons. In the second,, 
allliougli the struggle for fame and bread in some measure eon- 
tin u(‘d, yi't the 2 Joet was in an altogether finnor and more pro- 
mising ])osition. He had allied himself with the theatre, -which, 
recovering from the dead palsy of Puritanism, had oiuaJ more 
become the most jiopuhir and n numerating province of literature. 
In the tliird of thi\se epocdis, he had -won for himself the observa- 
tion of all ranks of society. He w’^us valuable to the Court, since 
his powers of ratiocination in verse enabled liim to do it singular 
service? as a pamphleteer ; he? was caressed by the noble imd tlie 
wcMilthy, for his jiancgyrics -were recorded as patents for pos- 
terity, and his satire was feared like a brand in the pillory; and 
he was acknowli'dged by the whole order of wits — ^versemen and 
proscineii — as their Cory 2)1 ia?us, since he was without a rival in 
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all the forma of literature at that time iifeoptalile to the public, 
llevercnce and jilorm coiubiuod to invest him for niiuiy years 
witli all the attributes of a literary despot. Before his lush the 
booksellers humbled themselves, mid Grub-street licked the dust; 
nor was it until glorious Jolm had (committed m irreparable mis- 
take ill his religion and politics, and identiiied himself vrith the 
falling house of Stuart, that he was fairly deposed, and rondered 
vulnerable by the shafts of Shadwell, Settle, Milboume, and 
Embden ; and even then, deprived of his laurentc-’wreath, unpo- 
pular at Court, and obnoxious to the Pri>testant party, thi^ vel(*ran 
retained suf&cient vigour to rise again a new Antmiis from the 
earth, and to bind ai'ouud his hroyrs the least perishable leaves 
of his poetic crown. 

The family of the Brydons, so far as it can he traced, ranie 
originally from Cunihcrhnul, wdioro in the sixteenth eentuiy' tliey 
were in jjossession of the estate of StalVliill. The* orthognipliv of 
tl I eir name varies considerably. Anthony Wrjod, who was inti- 
mate with some members of the family, and Aubrey in bis “ Li\ es," 
both spell it Drey den. It was ot'casionally written l)ri»ydeij, Inii 
the usual form was Brideii, until ihi* most illustrious owner 
of the name set the example of writing it l)r\deii. 'J’he Dridens 
f»f (^iimberland disappear in tlie first half of tla* sixtf'enlli eenitnrv. 
Thence forw'ard the principal branch of tlie family establisls'd irselj’ 
at Cauons-AsJiby, in Noi*(bainj)Loiisbir(*, wbeie Sir Kr:is7>ins 
Driden tilhul llie office of High Slieritf of the county nndi r 
Queen Elizalauli, and wms created a bavonei by her successor in 
Kilo. The third son of Sir Erasmus was iln* jioer’s larlier, 
Erasmus Driden, Es»j., the owner of a small tsiatt* in tlie \illage 
of Bhikcsley, ahoii* three mih*s from tin* paternal seat at Canons- 
Ashby. This gentleman married Alaiw, tlie. daughter of the Itev. 
Henry Pickering, a Puritan minister, and ymmgest son ol Sir 
Gilbert Piekermg. This was the second inti‘rniarriag(* l)eiv.(‘oii 
these families, and their connexion appeared at an (‘arlv period of 
the iioet's career to nllord him the best clianet? of attaining a 
good social position. For Sir Gilbert Pickering enjoyed iJie 
favour of Cromwell, was a mcinher of tJic Jh'otector's Ilousc of 
liOrds ; and, indepeudeutly of his private income, held siwcral 
lucrative employments. But the fortunes of Sir Gilbert’s grandson 
were otherwise ordained. 

Jolm Diyduii was the eh lest of fourteen children — an amount 
of population which must have been a serious iucumbrauco upon 
the patema rura at Blakesloy. That they proved so, appears 
from the fact that although the Drydens a parte ante were landed 
propiietors on a greater or smaller scale, the Drydens a parU 
posC^ tbat is, the fruits of the niandage of Erasmus and ilary, 
were some of them either grocers or tobacconists, or espoused 
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rcspectiihlc dcalcj-s in refined sugar and choice havanniis. Tliat 
they entered into husiness was grejitly to their credit, more espe- 
cially jis there is reason to tliiiik that they followed it with dili- 
g(’n<*e. But assuredly in thf)se days when coats of arms were 
assigned to gentlemen alone, it was a descent in die social scale 
to offer their wares under the signs of the Ooflee-shrub and the 
Wild Indian. 

])ryden was born on the 0th of August, 1(531, in the parsonage- 
house of Oldw’iiKjle All-Saints, in the county of Northampton. 
The Jiouse is still standing, and contains a small room still 
traditionally known as Drvdeifs room. As Henry Pickering 
became in due time rector of Oldwiuclc, he may possibly have 
been its curate, at tlie time (»f his daughter’s aceoiichcmeut ; but 
wv are not Udd whe^tber it W(ire chance or purpos^^ which trmis- 
ferred from Bhikcsley hall to Oldwincle rectuiw llie honour of 
hearing the poet’s first. cr\. lie received the rudiments of his 
education ('ither at'ricliinarsh, wh(‘ro an inscTijitioii in the school- 
house claims liiin for its “ aliminus,’' or at iho noiglihoiiriiig 
school of Oundle. With both ])laces, and with his Norihamptou- 
shire hiiidn'd gimerally — in sjati* of some Hyting aiienl Whig 
and Tory,” as Lady ^Targaret Uelloiiden phrases it — Dryden 
kept up relations through life. Krom one (d‘ Lis letters, indeed, 
W'e learn that he hooked Ins place in tin* Ouudlo coach a week in 
advance; that it took two days to travel from hondon thither; 
and that his friends Soiith(*riie and (s)iigre\e w’cre to nuict him 
cm the road. This journey was in 1(5115, and eonseipieiitly 
Prydeii was in the habit of visiting his Nortluimj)lonsliire 
hjinlnsl almost, to the time of his dc’cease. 

Hut neither Tichmarsli nor Oundle alforded instruction enough 
foi a lad of promising abilities; and that Diydeu must have 
early acquired a respectable acqiiaintamjc with both (ireek and , 
laitin, is implied in the circaimstance that he translated much 
and w'(‘ll from tliem, ami that his mature years were too much 
occupied to allow liim leisure for coiiijulting liilly’s graimiiav 
or Scapula’s lexicon, lie was admitted a king’s scholar at \Vi‘st- 
minster school under J.)r. Husby, wdioso rigorous discipline made 
either scholars or blockheads. Bushy did not make Hrvdcn a 
blockhead, hut tlioiigh lie doubtless scourged him soundly — for 
he was an impartial Hagclhinti — inspired his pupil with a w'arm 
and lasting regard. 

Bushy either elicited or discovered the poetic vein of his 
pupil. One of his exercises at Westminster — a translation of 
the third Satire of Persius — ^was meritorious enough to he put 
on record: and at this school he composed his Elegy on tlic 
])eath of Lord Hastings, and some commoudatory verses on 
the Divine Epigrams of his friend John Hoddesdon, both 
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of which arc included in his works. Their quaint and alfceted 
manner shows that the AVestniinster scholar liad taken J)oime 
and Cowley for liis models of English verse. 

Of Dryden's college career, nothing is known beyond wJiat may 
be learned from tlie Ciiivorsity register, lie w'cnt up as a West- 
minster schohu* to Trinity College, Cambridge, in May, KioO : 
took the degree of JkA. in danuaiy, IGoa-t ; and was created 
M.A. ill lC}o7. Shadwell accuses Drydcn of indulging “ a scur- 
rilous vein,’* and of having been obliged to fly from college for 
traducing a nobleman but as Eryden remained three years 
ill Carabriclge after taking liis llaelielor s degree, this story "must 
be regarded as a proof of Shadwell’s rather than of J)ryden*s 
scurrility. That thi' latter was not' indeed always ohservimt of 
college rules, appears from his being put out (jf <\>inmoiis for 
a fortnight, “ for disobedience to tlie vice- master, and for <‘on- 
tunnicyin taking his punishment.** lint as the saints in 
inherited the eartli, or at least predtnninated in the T'ni\crsiiics, 
we need not imiiute to the poet any \ cry I'xtraoi dinary haeKslidiiig. 
The Puritan fare can hardly have been very palatable to 
a high-spirited uudergi*aduat(\" Wlietbev flu* this cause, or for 
any subsequent distaste, Cambridge and Diydcn seem to have 
fulfilled towards each other JJogben ys wish, that a merry meet iiig 
might be proliibited. He did not b(‘eoine a fellow of bis college, 
and he avowed many years aftenvards bis prefereiiee for tlu* rival 
‘‘ ulniti-inaror” — 

“ Oxford to liim a dearer luunc sliull be 
Thau his own mother- Universi tv, 

Thehes did his green unknowing youth engage, 

He chooses 'Athens in his rijuT age.’* 

Ill 1 fi.Ol, l)ryd(?n, on the deec‘ase of his father, came into posh('ssioii 
• of his share of the Jllakosluy estate. Its wholi* annual value W'as 
sixty pounds; and by bis right of priiiiogcnitiire, two- thirds of 
this narr<»\v rental devolved iijiou him immediately, \\ith the 
remainder in revi'rsiou at bis mutlier's dc^ath. “How miicli 
money have you. Master Alatliew? Many, some forty pounds 
a-yenr for all charges, and the usual drawbacks on land(‘d 
prtjpcrty to meet meanwhile. Forty pounds, tliougli nearly 
equivalent to thrice the sum in our days, w^as but n poor iiittance 
for a gentleman born; and DrydiMi seems to Imve diseerned tlmt. 
bis head must help his hocly and its members, and that learning 
was an excellent thing when house* and land were so luqiroilucj- 
tive. Accordingly, lie retiinied to (’ainbridge for three years, 
and apparently hived wisdom ^\itli cueli of them. He who bail 
“ read 3lV)l)d)ius in Englisli for pleasure” as a boy, was likely to 
cultivate diligently both Greek and Ponniii lore inter aradnni 
Silvas. ifAiid perhaps Diyden bud fewer tlistiirbiiig causes than 
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TiioHt men in prosecuting his studies. He was neither very social 
in his tastes, nor fluent in conversation. The grave society oi' 
the Canihridgc Puritans, who looked upon the litertp hamaniorca 
ns so much (aminl knowledge, must have been distasteful to 
him : and as he neither then nor afterwards was addicted to 
howls or cards* or th(j bottle, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that his time, like that of his illustrif)us contemporary, Milton, 
was s])cnt more with the dead than the living. 

In idr>7, the year in which Drydcn eputted r-anthridge, he 
completed his slith birthday: and as he had shown himself 
not averse from marriage, he perhaps began to think it high time 
to improve his ineome. Ills jmispcets of advaiujemeni wtu'c fair, 
hut, as it ])roved, delusive. His cousin. Sir (lilhert Pickering, stood 
high in ( 'rounvell’s favour. He had sat on the judgment- seat with 
liradshaw, when a king was in the Jock; he had l)een one of tin* 
Parljameiilary (Jouneillors of state, a memher of Cromweirs lioiisc 
<)f ])eers, a memh(*r also of Jiis jirhy eouneil. He was now lord 
chaiiih(‘rlain at tin* Protectors court. In Sir John Dryden, 
again, c*lder hrotJier of tin* poet’s father, a second patron was 
prol)ahly ready to take him hv the hand. Ih/th Pickering and 
Sir John were indet-d noted as JMiarisees of the Pliarisees, yet 
neillier of them was ])erhaps indisposed to promote the interests 
of his y(»uthful relative. Dryden indeed seems to have acted 
as privaK* s(*en‘tary to Pickering, and tints barbed one of Sbnd- 
wells arrows with the taunt — 

t 

** The next stcji of advameinent you began 
Was being clerk to Noll’s Jjord Chamberlain — ” 

Hut Dryden was destined to Ite tbe architect of his own fortunes. 
'I'lie great Protector died: Richard (h*om well was a hrokenreed: 
the Pickering interest was at chh-tide, and in 1000 Charles 11. 
was restored to tlu* ibroin? of his ainuwtors. 

'The first nn'iiiovahle verses composed hy Dry’den were bis 
“Pauegyrn; on tbe late Lord Protector.” He was nearly tbirtv 
years of age wdien he puhlishod them, and although not 
e.vempt from conceits, they exhibit a diminished admiration for 
(kiwley, and a dccidi^d improvement in the art of versification. 
Davruiaut had now heconic his model, and although l)a\eiiant’s 
(loiidihert “in heroic stanzas” has long since ceased to he 
road, it was n pattern not merely Letter suited to Drvdiui’s 
genius, hilt also miKjb more eonsonaut with good sense and gtx il 
versification than (’owley's Pindarics, \)r Honue’s imorrigihle 
Hlegies. Tlie stanzas to Cromwell's niemoiy w'ore puhlishod at a 
most unfortunate period. Their grave and sincere tone would 
doiihlless he acceptable to the independent party. Rut tbeiT was 
little leisure to read or mark them. I’he major-generals w(Te at 
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vaxiunce with encli t)llicr, tlic civilians were wca^' of a military 
govurniuent : tlie Royalists were plotting as busily as ever : the 
head of tlie State w’as weak : the heart of tlic nation was faint : 
the intentions of ^lonk and Ids soldiers were dubious ; the people 
were weary of chjuigc, and Charles w'as within a few hours’ sail 
from Dover. The revolution Lad ebb^jd away, and royalty came 
back on a spring-tide of zesd and enthusiasm. Dryden had 
made a bad beginning for one who desired his verses to be made 
bread for himself: but although his compliments to the dead were 
ungracious to the living, it is greatly to Ids honour that he never 
recanted Jus eulogy of Cromwell, even when his enemies threw it 
in the teeth oJ’the author of “Absalom and Achitophel.” 

Diyden's change of opinion, or at least of its \chiele, language, 
was probably unattended with much rc'gret or self-sacrifice, lie 
was connected with the Puritans more by natural ties and early 
associations tlnm by any deep feeling or delibi‘rate convictions 
of lus own. H(J had b(’eu born too lati* to vcmemlier vividly the 
abuses of the first Charles’s reign: but he ^\as old enough to 
remember the iron restraints and the ceremouial prudery of the 
i'uri tan regimen. He li ad witnessed (h’oiiiweirs alioriive eUorls 
to restore England to any se(*iin' or stable form of govi'riiincnl : 
and when the mighty mai-^ter’s hand had drop])e(l tin* reins, he 
had helield disorder and dis<*ord yoked to tin* statt'-ehanol. 
Even the Puritmi party desin*d the king s return. He was 
at least <»ne iiiau in ])hi(5e of Jive or si>: mihlai*y despots, and 
having S(' long eaten tin*, hitter In'ead of baiiishmeut, he might he, 
prcsuimil to luive profited by the discipline of adv* i'sit\. i’lie 
hopes eutertuiiied .were not unrc»isoiia.hJe: apart indeed in his 
cottage at CliallV.jt sjit one man ulio disi eriii-d the inherent 
taint of the Stuart blood, and despuiri'd of its being h(‘aleil by 
any waters. Rut the wisdom of Milton was shared by lew, and 
the desire of the nation was toward their king. It is no disgrace 
to IJr>den that he participated, in feelings alJ hut universal, and 
little ihscredit to hiin that he, a needy man. hastened to obliterate 
tlie memory of his heroic stiuizas by iJie production of liis 

Astrj;a liednx. The publicatiim of this “ copy of verses,” 
however, cost him lor ever the support of the Pickerings. Jt had 
never been worth much to him, for lie was now thirty years of 
age, unplaced and unsalaried. And now began wbat 2 >roved 
to be the proper business of his life. He sought a patron in a 
publisher : and began to coin liis brain for ducats. He removed 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s rooms of state to an obscure lodging 
in the house of Herringniau, a bookseller in the New Exchange, 
and commenced author by profession, although he seems never 
to l^e stood on the lowest step of the ladder, or, -as Jjis enemies 
so often reproached him, to have become a mere bookseller’s 
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hack. Ou tlje contrary, even while under Henin^^nn’s roof, 
we have iutiiiiatious of liis forming and retaining more than 
one titled acjquaintanee, as well as of his intimacy with Sir 
Robert T Iowjml, sou of the first Earl of Berkshire, a gentleman 
who dallied with the Muses, and was just then bringing out 
a colhjctioii of pfxuns. Drydcn prefixed some comidimeutary 
lines to the volume. Ho 'had probably rendered Sir Robert 
similar servicso to that whi<‘h Rope aftbrded to Wycherley — ^lie 
mended and olear-stai'ched Sir Robert’s lines. Dryden's intimacy 
witli Sir Robciii began with literary copartnership, and Vas 
cememtod, although not without some intervening eooliiess, by 
mamage witli bis sister, the litidy Eli/ahetli. (sldest daughter of 
llie Earl of Rerksliire. 'rJi(‘ lumpoou(*rs of the* age allege that 
this lady’s ehnraeter A\as not irnmaciilati*. But for these eliarges 
tli(T(j is no ovidenee. An alhaiiee willi a man who depended 
upon Ills writings for his bread: who had not yet particularly 
ilistiiiguished himself: who had “l)it1<T Riintaiis” for his kinsfolk, 
and. what was porliaps worse in the c’vi'S of In’s wife's family, 
|•^*l^ltious in trade — ^niay not have* hoeu viay acceptable to the 
Earl of Rerksliire. But if the pedigree of i1m* 1 lowards sustained 
some blemish by it, Drvden was the. grent(*>t *'iilferei‘ in the 
end by the iiiateh. The intelleei of Lady Kli/ahetli was weak; 
li('r teinpiM* was violent, ami she* ajipears neither to have 
Ik'i'II proud of her Inishand’s literary distinctions, nor, although 
nearly portionless herself, to lja\e siibnntt*’d with a g<»od 
grace to tb(^ iiriviiiioiis of a iiarrow and prccariou.'* income. 
As .Dante complained of his liera moglia,” so Diwden rarelv 
miss(‘s an oiiportunity for a sarcasm against matrimony. Mr. 
ReH's ri'searelies have solvi'd a fpiestioii ^\lliL•lJ eluded the iii- 
dusiry of Al alone. From the evid(*iiee of the register, it apjiears 
that Drvden was mairied on the tirsl «d* December, I 00^3, at the 
parish elmndi of »St. ISwitliiii’s, in JiOndon. 

With Ills connexion with Sir Robert Howard began Drvden s 
career as a dramatic jxiet. .Rut as we have distinguished this as 
the second phase of lus literary life, we shall, before entering upon 
it, sum up what he wrote and published, while he still may be 
considered ns the coiimjctiiig link beLwi*en the writers who pre- 
ceded and the writers who folloAved the Restoration. The poems 
of this lirst period won* all occasional — prompted by the events 
of the day, and were either elegies or panegyrics — once indeed he 
opened his natural vcdii of satire at the expense of the Dutch, 
but with far inlerior efleet to Mai-vel, or even to some wlio were 
botli Marvel's inferiors and bis own. Drydcn began to write 
late, and was long in discovering the natural bent and limit of 
liis jiowers. Of his verses, whether in the ten syllable hqn^oic 
measure, or in tlie quatrain stanza, few are remembered now, and 
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few indeed deserve to be memoriible. To modern etirs bis pun- 
ef^yric seems servile, bis elcpry too (juuint ami curious for tnitb. 
Y('t it would be iinlViir to try Drydeii or liis coiitcinporiiries by 
our own measures of litness or standard of opinion. We have 
('cased to flat ter kiiiffs ; we no longer mouii] in verse for tlie 
d(;ccHS(^ of lords or ladies ; we grant no privilege of apotheosis ; 
'wc do not discern in the misfortunes or the felicity of the great 
either a malign or a favourable aspect of the stars. Our homage 
has been tunied to the people, anil in some nit*asure to ourselves. 
AV ('/glory in the nineteenth e(‘ntury, and we glorify ourselves for 
being horn in it. Tint when Diyden wrote, divinity "was still con- 
ceived to hedge a king — and tlic^^ conception was strengthened in 
the minds of all, except a lew surly independents, by the horror 
awakened by tlic' kings execution, by the special-pleading 
of the pulpit and Kikiui Hasilike, by the restoration of peace »it 
home, by weariness of the Puritanic yoke, and by the almost 
unanimous voice of the ]>ress and the theatn*. Alarvcl and Milton 
stood alone. Jlut the herd of couit-poets and court-preachers 
had otluT objects in \iew than p'm*rty and freedom; and if 
Drydini took his station among the adulators of pow('r, he was 
at least not singular in his cIhuc", and extravagant as liis eulogies 
appear to ns, they were nmch less fulsome than those of his literary 
eon temporaries in g(*neral. We may turn with uM'rsion from his 
praises of the ‘M)est of kings" and Lady Castlemaine ; hnt \\e 
should not forget tliat he had disia'rned and eelehrati'd the royal 
naturi* of rroniwell in vers(‘s which ])(>sterity >\ill neviu* wludlv 
let die. It is I'lirious to remark the close resemhlanci* between 
(’owley’s and l)r\*deu’s charaetiTs (»f the (Ireat Protci tor ; for 
though Cowley ptiqiosed to defame, he was eii forced to extol, and 
thougli he puts his praise in tlie de^i^s mouth, a el his rejoinder 
is no answer to the discerning liend. 'i’hc panegyric ol tlic 
Asti’a?a llcdiix, though written after Liydeii liad strengthened 
his “pivnliei*. hand," is' as iiifeiior to the lines, on tin' 
Death of the Protector as Charles himself was inferior to 
Cromwell. 

Wo shall not ('xpend many words n|)oii Dryden’s plays. A 
few of them attained an immediate popularity, a few were coldly 
approved, and others pronijitly (amdemm'd. l*osterity, liowever, 
lias included them all under one verdict, and they arc never 
rt'presenied and seldom lead. A few ])nssnges of vigorous versi- 
fication are indeed rc'tained in specimens of the Kuglish poets ; 
hut these oAve their preservation less to their dramatic merits than 
to the pOAver of reasoning in Averse in which lay Dryden’s 
strength. “ J/ic ciirrns et arma " — his talents were those of the 
pleader and tlie satirist ; he sketclied characters in verse us faith- 
fully and vividly as Clarendon diew them in prose ; lu' lu-gucd in 
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poetry ns closely and offi'ctively ns Serjeaiit'Mnynai’d argued in 
the Court of (Joniiuon riens. Rut he hnd not the gilt eitlua* of 
constructing a dramatic plot, oi of hnnging his clnirocters into 
ndatioiis with one aiiotluT, or of diversifying the dinlogue, or 
moving to mirtJi or tears. His j)overty of dramatic invention 
indeed was not inaptly pointed out by Matthew Clifford : — “ I am 
strang(‘1y mistaken," lu' writes in his “ Notes on the Hind and 
Ibintiier," “if I have not seen this very Almanzor of yours in 
some disguise about this town, and passing under another name. 
Jb'itliee tell me true, was not this ImU-cap once the Indian Em- 
peror ? and, at another time, did he not call himself Maximine ? 
Was not TiVndaraxa once called Almeria — T mean iiinha* Monte- 
zuma the Indian Emperor? J* protest and vow they are either 
the same, or so alike tlint I can’t for my heart distinguish one 
from the other. You are, tlierefore, a strange uneuiiscionalde 
thieJ', that art not content to steal from otlaTs, hut dost rob thy 
])oor wretelu'd self too."* Drydeii, it should be added, was con- 
scious of his own (Iramalie delieieneies, and after the failure of 
his eoinedy of llie “ Assignaiion " eandidly ajmjts them. “ I 
desire," he says, “ to lie m» longer the Si^ypluis of the stagt* ; to 
roll up a stone ^^i^Ii endb^ss hihour, Mhieh, to follow lliy proverb, 
fiafhers uo //kis.s, and wlin h is perpetually falhiig down again. T 
never thought myself veiy lit lor aii <‘m])loymeiit where many of 
nn ])red(‘eessors linve excelled me in all kinds ; and some of my 
eoui(‘ni]»oraries, eM*n in my own ])arlia) judgment, have outdone 
me in i oinedy.” He prohaldy allmh s to Elherege and Shadwcdl, 
A\lm, inferior to Drxieii in every oilier respeet, jiossessed tht* 
laeiilry denied to liim of drawing from the life, and reproducing 
on the stage the ^i<■es and follies wliieh they saw and praetised 
in society. 

When Diwdeii hegan to write for tlie stag(», diamntic literature 
was afllieled hy two opjioMte maladies. Its Ifealthy circulation 
bad been suddenly arrested liy Puritanism, and when the ban 
imposed by tin* saints was at length removed, tlie national 
taste was as suddenly corrupted. 'I’he coiTuplioii arose partly 
from an ineajiii'Mty for ndisbing the great dramas whieb liml 
entertained the ^laiden t^)ueeu and her court, and partly from a 
(rapacity for enjoying the lionibast and licence of the French 
theatre, as it ilourished under the palrunagc of Louis XTV. 
Over-strained jireteusions to sanctity hud struck a deathblow upon 
all genuine heroic sentiment in the nation. The elect had so often 
shown thcmsclvc's false, amhitious, and self-seeking, that mem 
had begun to distrust even tbe semblances of truth, public spirit, 
nnd sclf-sacrificc, and rejoiced in reducing to a (jommon level the 
nobler passions wliieli elevate at once lioth real and scenic b’fe. 
When Sydney, and Essex, and Kalegli surrounded the throne of 
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the sovereign, Spcuscj's visions of beauty and SLakspearc’s 
‘women were inteJJigrible creations ; but at a court where Castle- 
maine iiresided, ()i)lielia, ])esdemona, and Juliet were little more 
than feeble and inellectual abstra(*lionH. England had lost in 
the Civil Wars its elder breed of noble blood/’ The Boundhead 
had wlthd^a^vu sullenly fi'om tlie contest, and either sought a new 
home oil alien shores, or i*etired far from the hum of cities to his 
plough or his loom; tlic old Cavalier also was now seldom found 
in the purlieus of the court. He had greeted the Bestoration as 
the fullilment of his joys and the answer to his prayers; but to 
him it had brought only disappointment and dismay. The king 
had indeiul returned, but there came not back with him the fineient 
chivalry of the land — the Ealklands, the Nevilles, the iierberts, 
and the Veres, the men whom Vaiidyck painted, tlie men whom 
Clarendon has described in colours scarcely h*ss vivid. Tii their 
room liad r(‘tumed a band of dissolute exih*s, at once rapacious 
and profuse, whom adversity had neitlier disi'iplined nor i)urib('d, 
and whom prosperity and ])ow(»r rtiiKh'rt'd more vijckless and 
corrupt. They had, many of them, pas^^od the term of their 
haiiibinueiil at Paris and Aladrid, mid there belield the atlraciive 
.Npectaele of ahsolute monarchy paiiipi‘red by iJie arts and cspis- 
cnilly adulated by tlie drama, stalely ceremonial of the 

SjMinisli court, no les'^ tbnii tin* elaborate decoruni of tlie <‘ourt 
of Eraiice, Inirdly concealed the inonil laxity ^\l^il•ll jircvailed at 
both. Kacli was tlie Ijome of licentious juliigiu's; the motiarehs 
lived ill tjstciiLiiiious adultery, and the courtier wlio bad not, ni 
least one avowed mistress was regarded either as a block or a 
churl. The Spanish aud French jday had long ciaised to 
draw their charaiiters from iialnre. 'rjic intrigues of comedy 
were those of tlic court, and trag(;dv lioiTowt.'!! its fable and its 
heroes Ironi Seiu'ca and Euripides, from thi* declining eras of the 
Bomtni and Attic^drama. From these dc'h.ised or psiaido-classic 
types the theatre of the Bestoration took its models. Iii tragedy, 
pashion was superseded by rhetoric ; in comiMly, the follies of the 
day were represenud by tlie vires of the day. With the Bosto- 
vution, indeed, love disappears and sensiiouMii*ss takes its jdnec. 
Nor was vice* casually or eaprici«)usly em])]oyed as a means of 
ljublic attraction. It was not so nmcli the condiment which 
flavonrod the solid meat as the meat itself. Tii the drama of the age 
of Elizabeth and the llr^t two Stumts, there is undoubtedly much 
iiidelicato writing. Ford miHldled with interdicted and repulsive 
subjects; Fletcher and ^Massinger arc frequently coarse; and 
there arc phrases and allusions in Jonson mid Shakspeiu'e which 
w<^ay desire that they had “ discroetJy blotted ” out. But in 
none of the writers anterior to the Bestoration do we find any 
^stematio attempt to represent vice as laudable, and virtue as 
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ridiculous. Wc do uot iind eveu iu Sliirlcy the breach of the 
inan’ia^^i vow helfl iij) as the wliolc duty of man and wonum also ; 
and Sliirl(jy*s plays approacli much nearer to those of Afi*a Jlchn, 
Etlieiegc, and Shadwoll in then* (joarse profligacy tlian those 
of-eitlier FletcliLT or Ford in their worst extravagances. The 
masculine coarseness of the earlier period is indeed like a blemisli 
on a fair face — a blot on the scutcheon — a flaw in crystal — the 
foot of clay to the golden image ; but the flaw, the blot, tho 
blemish, and tlie chiy are sepai’ablo li-om their purer and richer 
accomjuiiiiinents ; wliereas the systematic profligacy of the dra- 
mutic literature which followed the retuni of UJiarlcs TI. percolates 
tlie entire system, and clings to its members as the leprosy of the 
Ea>t to the luckless outcasts from tin-* dwellings of men. 

Wc iicijuit J>rYdcii of a<jting U]M)n any fonnal scheme for 
dcmoraliicing his age: lie merely followi'd a eorrupt fashion, and 
owned his popiihiniy, as a writer for the staj^c, to his subserviency. 
He Avould jirohnbly have* allegcid in his defence — and lie might 
burly do so — tho old excuse of Ovid : 

“ Cr(‘de inihi, mores distant a carmine n(»stri ; 

Vita verecimda ust, iiiiisu joc'osa, inihi.” 

And it must he admitted also that his worst jdays are imndi less 
ofh'nsive than many Avhich, at the moment of their lumluction, 
w-en* jirefiTred to his. ^lor<*o'er, we must do him the justice to 
add, iliiit he kissed the rod Avilh most h(*comiug meekness, Avhen 
ill KIOK, Jeremy Collii'r ]mhlished his “Short View of the 
IM’ofaneness and Immorality oJ’ iho English Stage.” On no 
one’s shoulders did the flail of the iiKTcilcss Non-jui’or descend 
ArVilli more wi'ight than iijioii Diyden’s. From no one — for he had 
approved himself cfnuiing in eoniroversia) fence — was a prompter 
or more aerimoiiioiis reply hiok<*d lor liy the world. It was 
cx])(;et(*d, .md doubtless much desired that l)arcs should heat 
Eiitellus black and blue. Ihil the w’orld was disappointed. 
Di ydeii, wdio on much siiinllm* provocations had exhibited violent 
resentment, who lioth iu prose and verse wdclded u weapon of 
tho keenest edgf\ on this oceasion stood silent and abashed. 
Indeed, as we have seem, lie did not estinmte highly his dramalie 
productions: lie was pi*rhaps content Avith the fame and money 
wliieli they brought him, ami did not care to riitfle himself in the 
defence of what he lightly valued. Jhit it is more charitable 
to him, and indeed more <*onsistpnt wuth all Ave know' of his sober 
and laborious life, to inJ’er tliat lie felt Collier to be i]) the right, 
and that altbougb lie himself had contributed to the Alices of the 
age, he held it “ stuif of the conscience” not to interpose between 
them and their castigation. At a later period, he nieiitioned tho 
“ Short VieAA’,’’ in the preface to Lis Fables. He complained of 
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the Jispcrity w'itli whinli he liad been treated. He allcfjed certain 
pleas ill (’Nculjiatiou of his eiTors, hut, iu the inain, lit; ackiiow- 
iedges the justict* of the reproof. “ If Mr. Collier," he said, “he 
iiiy enemy, let him triumph. If he be my friend, us I Jiave 
j^iven him no personal occasion to be otlienvisc, lie will bo f,dud 
of my repentance." 

Drydon's career ns a writer for the stage may be divided into 
four periods. 1. h’rom its commencement willi the comedy of 
the “ Wild rrallunt," in February, 1 to the suspension 

of drama lie entertainments in lOOfi, the year in wliicli Old 
lioudon (’itywms laid in ashes. 2. From the re-op(*ning of I bo 
l’laylious('s to the time when the King's Theatre A\as burnt down, 
iu l()71-2. f). ])uriiig the ten years, iJryilcn, wlio had 

heeome an active pnmjdileteer in verse, and a oritii*. almt»st 
without appeal in prost\ discontinued wi'itiug for the stage ; 
hut (4) when the llevoliitioii deprived him of court-favour, -luid 
of his oflices of laureate and histuriograpljer royal, and he was 
again almost ns needy as wdieii he lived nndi‘r the roof of 
1 levringmaii, he once more resort(‘d to the drama lor a livelihood, 
and, though declining iu yeiirs and iu lu‘allh, })rndneed live jihi Ys, 
and among them, one of the most genial and vigorous of his 
pioductious, “Don SehM>rmii. ’ 

That Drydeii looked to iiis dramatic eom])ositions jis a sure 
and' prompt sonvee of ineome appears from the eompaet into 
Avhich he (’iilereJ, after the rsueeess of his (‘arlier plays, with llu; 
iiiaiiagers of the Kings Theatre, lie agn (‘d to fiiriiisli the 
])ateiitee, Killigrew, Avith three dianius niinunJly, in eonsideration 
of a share and ([iiarter in the theatre. ]lad la* kept to liis oldi- 
gatiou, this arranglmi ut Avould haw. ])rodiic(‘d him yearly heiwei ii 
three and four hundred jioiinds. 13ut he oA-^rraTed his j)OA\ers, 
and, although he Avrote rapidly, he Avas unahle to fullil Ins eon- 
tract to the letter. His industry lioAveATr Avas great. In KKiV, 
ho published his “ Annus ^Mirahilis," and during the next 
tAvo or three years, he proclneed no less tlian site jilays; alid if 
otlier dramatic AvvitcTs have exceeded him in fertility of invention 
and rapidity of execution, yet it should ho rememhered that 
Drydeii, in thus purveying for the stage, Avas rather forcing tlnm 
complying Avitli his natural bent. 

He began as a luipil of (’orneillc and the rhymed drama of the 
French school. He did not indeed introduce this fashion, which 
Hayley absurdly rcAuved in the last century, hut he defended it, 
ill his “Essay on Dramatic Foetry/’ with a vigour and felicity of 
style rp remarkable at least ns his theory Avns erroneous. Sir 
Egbert as a^drnmatic poet was inferior to Dryden, hut as a 
his views were on this point more coirect, and although 
Dryden liad the public on liis side, both tlie public and himself 
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wore in tlie wrong. Sir Robert had at first modestly combated 
his brother-in-law’s dogmas, but replied to his “ Essay ” with 
more pith and point. In his defence of the Essay, Drydcn 
handled Sir Robert somewhat roughly, and the brothers-in-law 
wen*, for u time estranged from each other. 

Drydcn, indeed, was at this period of his literary career like a 
man feeling about in the dark, and trying to discover, amid a 
variety of roads, the one which alone leads to his home. He was 
master of the art of reasoning in verse, and his instincts told him 
that hero lay his proper strength. He was also no mean pro- 
ficient in carte and tierce dialogue, and, like Euripides, introduced 
on the stage a mode of conversation that would have suited a tart 
debate in the forum or this S(‘.hc?ols, but which was as ill adapted 
to the theatre as Sir Roger I’Estrangc' s style would have been to 
the pulpit. That our renders may not accuse us of underrating 
Drydeii's dramatic style in his first manner, we viU) the following 
scene from the “ Conquest of (iraiiadn.” The solicitations of the 
lover and tlu’ denials of tlie are expressed as antithetically 

as in the very worst si*.ene of the \(*ry worst extant Greek tragedy 
— the “Electra” of Euripides : — 

Al Main' lie. ]Vly light will sure discover those who talk. — 

Who dares to interrupt my private ^walk ? 

AlmaHzor. He who dares love, luid for that love must die, 

And knowing this, dares yet love on, am 1. 

Almahide. That love which ^'oii can hope, and I can pay, 

May he received and given in ojien day : 

My praise and my esteem you had before ; 

And you have hound yourself to ask no mon;. 

Ahmnzor. Y (‘s, 1 have hound myself : but will you take 
The forfeit of that bond, \vhi<*h force did make ? 

Alnuihide. You know you are from recompcnce debarred: 

Rut purest love can live without reward. 

Almanzor. Pure love had need to be itself a feast : 

For, like pure elements, ’twill nourish least. 

Almahide. It therefore yields the only pure content : 

For it, like angels, needs no nourishment.” 

And in this fashion — ” the right fencing grace : tap for tap, imd 
.so part fair " — this skilful pair of Moorish lovers argue iheir easi* 
through soiiu! score of similar rejoinders. 

Drydcn would not yield to the arguments of Sir Robert Howard 
in behalf of good sense and dramatic consistency : but he was 
convinced by his own maturcr judgment, and by the study of 
Shakespeare, and abandoned his eiTor ns eordi^jily as he ouei* 
'maintained it. In the prologue to the tragedy of ‘‘A imingzebe,” 
pvodiKJcd in 1675, he announced his abandonment of the old 
form, and he followed up his recantation practically in 1078, by 
[Vol. LXni. No. eXXIV.]— N et SEaiift;, V^. VII. No. II. A A 
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the play of “ All for Love,” exi^ressly modelled on the examine 
of Shakespeare. This, ns he tells us, was the only play he evei 
wrote for himself ; the rest were given to the people.” In the 
ensuing year he altered “Troilua and Cressida,” mid wrote, 
jointly with Lee, the tragedy of “ Gidipus." To his version of 
Troilus and CVessidu,” he prelixod an Essay on the Grounds of 
Criticism in Tragedy, in which he modifii'd or abjured many of his 
earlier opinions upon dramatic composition. It was a singular 
tridt in his character that lie made the public his coufebsor. 
Whatever subject he chose, in whatever manner he treated It, lie 
laboured to persuade Ins readers that the subject was the most 
eligible and his ti’catment of it the most judicious possible. Hie very 
contidence with wliich he asserts Ids merits is perhaps au indircet 
proof that he mistrusted himself, and sought to confirm hy tin; 
sutfrages of his readers tlic opinions wJdi-li secretly lie doubled. 
But whatever were his motives for them, the public were gidrii’is 
hy his confessions. Periodical criticism was as yet uiiinvcuted. 
A lew works, indeed, upon the laws of writing had been pulilished 
subsequently to the crude discourses of Puttcnliam and Webhe. 
But although Sir IMdli]) Sydney's “Lefcnce of Poesy ‘ will 
always be read with pleasure, and Gauipion and Sir .lolin Har- 
rington may still he (juusulted with profit, Drydeii must be 
allowed the pny sc of hedng the first Thiglish critic who' aj)plie(l 
general la\>s to particular cases in liLc'ralurc, and who imtiali‘(l 
public in the art of dis(;riminsiliiig in nialicis of taste. His 
own prose styU; has always been accounted a model by the ]»est 
judges. ( ’liarh's Pox, in the comiiosiliou of Ins history, r(iganh-d 
l)iyd(*n as an aulhonty for the use of words from which tlu*n’ 
was no appeal. He has greater facility thmi Cowley; more 
masculine vigour than Addison : and he combines with singular 
facility the twin elements of our language — its Homan aii)]>lilu(l<‘ 
with its Saxon raciiiess. If his critical works contain many as- 
sertions from which we are compelled to dissent, if they cniim i;itf' 
no new principles, or sometimes seem to abound with common- 
place remarks, we must rememher tliat at the time they were 
written his canons of taste were novel, liis mistakes wxue inse- 
parable from a first intiuiry, and his commonplaces disi-overies 
to those wdio read llieni originally. Hud Diy^den lived in the 
present centuiy, he wf»uJd ])robahly have rivalled Southey or 
Mr. Macaulay in the number and excellence of Lis pcinodical 
essays. He would have produced few plays, if he liud been 
able Id employ his various knowledge and liis mabculine diction 
in the ^ompcs|fition of “ tulicles, ’’ and instead of a coiilract 
witli the Kings or Duke’s Theatre, he would iirobably once 
a quarter have received a cheque from Messrs. Muiray or Ii<»ng- 
mtU3s. Instead of Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews, ho wrote 
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Chsays and prulaces: and to tlicso wo can still recur with pleasure, 
or at least with interest. , 

Dryden, however, was to leant Iroiu rougher critics than 
Howard, and hy a less pleasant discipline than enlarged study 
and reflection, the faults of his theory respecting the employment 
oT rliyine iu dramatic compositions. His popularity as an author 
bred Ciivy in many (juariers; his plainness of speech did not 
mitigate it. Although not iinaccep table to the loaders of politics 
and literature, he seems iii»ver to have st^cured for himself any 
very powerful patron. He was no suitor for favoui’s; he did not, 
until a comparatively late period of his career, identify himself 
with any of the parties of tbe liijie. He had indeed complimented 
('hurles aud I^ady Castlemaim) and Chancellor Hyde, hut he did 
not l)esi(‘ge their doors: and utnther Ins pursuits nor his tastes 
pt‘rmitled him to h(‘conuj the boon com])uiiion of tbe Sedlcys, 
lUickingbaiiis, aud IbxdicsIiTs. But allliongli fie was no jiai’tisaii, 
it was remembered lliat lie had once been a l^iiritan, and altbougli 
lie kei»t (dear of popular eon tro vers it‘s in general, be bad shown 
(piitii satirical power eijouf»h to create enemies. As yet was 
im(li''Covere(I tbe art of rendering aiiadvensary ndieulous, whether 
bv “showing him up iu a review, or bY*arieatiirmg Id's form or 
fi'a!uri‘s iu a weekly news])aper. 11. B, and “ Puneh" as yet slept 
among the possibilities of the future. Their mirthful and 
saliitiiry influence avus ill supplied hy the eoarse banter ol the 
llieatW: and to tbe theatre was allolted the task of making 
Drvdeii and heroic plays at onee I la* butt ot satire. Jy' the winter 
of n»71, tlio Duke, of BuekiugJiam produced his famous 
*' lielii'arsur’ — a biirlt?s(|ue which had wit enough in it to sur- 
\ive its original object; sinie (hbber turned it livgainst Pojie, 
imil llaiTtck continued to perform its priueipal charucU'r l(»iig 
afU‘r both Diydcm and bis siuajessor ift satire were beyond reach 
of its shafts.’ Buckinglja.m is said to have been assisted by 
Butler, Sprntt, Gliflbrd, and others in feathering and pointing liis 
(|uiver of arrows: iiidei'd, it bears ti’aces of having been the 
work of an academy of wits. Davenaut, who has the credit 
of introducing heroic ])lays, was^originally meant for the Jicro, 
lint death delivered from this further trial one who had long 
been an abundant cause of wit in others. Dryden in 1(»70 bad 
siK'cecded to Davenants vacant laureatesbip, and was in many 
respects better suited for this kind of satire than liis prcdecjcssor. 
His person was inclined to corpulence, whence ho had aeipiired 
the nickname of Sqmb ; his costume was singular; he wore, 
at least iu his earlier days, “ a suit of Norwich drngget 
'and that at a time when courtiers and poets carried an estate 
on their heads and backs in the fonii of feathers, velvet, 
Mechlin lace, and Steinkirk wigs. He was notoriously a bad 
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reader, and recited liis sounding couplets 'witli a tedious nnd 
hesitating delivery, that frequently raised iiiextinguishahle 
laughter in the iVequcuters of the flreen Koom. Bucking- 
ham, a first-rnte mimic himself, sedulously trained the actor 
who performed Bayes in all the peculiarities of Dry den. The 
town was highly amused, but its taste was not corrected Ly 
the wit of “The Kehcarsal.*’ So long as Drj'den continued to write 
tliem, heroic plays continued to he popular. He had now be- 
come the most conspicuous critic of his time. His canons of 
criticism gave tJie laws to cotiee-houses and clubs : his ])lHys 
attracted crowds to the theatres. And yet, high ns he now’^ stood 
in contemporary reputation, he would probably have left a name 
less endunng than that of Otway, and been confounded with the 
common herd of Crowiics nnd Settles, bad he not broke fresh 
ground in a dilTcront dopartmemt of literature. 

In the year KiHl appeared his great ]K)cm of “ Absalom and 
Aehitopliel.” Of bis powers as a satirist, at le.ist as a reasoiier 
in verse, be had already giv(*n many proofs in bis dramatic 
compositions, A large proporticni of the most nervous and 
emphatic lines in his pl^ys belongs to the chiss of gnomic verses, 
— ethical, social, or sarcastic maxiuih, such as belong oqiirilly to 
sat j re and the stage. But Uieso were scalter(*d over th(‘ wide 
surfa(^e of twenty-one dramas, and wth* loo often buried bcnenlb 
rant, biiffooiicry, and iudoeeney. At length, in political satire a 
proper frame nnd (janvas \vere provided for J)is talents ; and — 
versa incessu patiiit deus — Drydeii, after doing taskwork for the 
theatre, nnd rucking his invention for coiiqiliinenls to tlie tin- 
wortliy, stood confessed tlj(‘ pot tic chief of the Best oration c*i-n. 

AVe are not informed whether reflection, advice, or accident 
guided Dryd(m into tlie right path at Inst. He had ndw arri\ed 
at the npe age of fifty yflirs, and was “long in debating upon 
and long in choosing " his proper vueation. J[c who on so many 
points of eomporative insignificance took the public for his e-»n- 
fessor, has unluckily been silent uiioii the motive's which led him 
to quit the drama for controversial, satirical, and didactic verses. 
A clue, to his cliaugc and bety.T choice may perhaps he disco- 
vered in the circumstances of tlie times. In the first place, he 
had himself sulfcred miieli from the envy, insolence, and even 
violence of his eontemp(»raries He had been held up to ridieuh' 
by Buckingham : ^he l.ad been tbc butt of epigram, satire, and 
invective from (Vowne, Settle, Sbndwell, and a mob of literary 
ruffians : he had been he.ateu in Rose-alley by Roeliesters myr- 
midous / he had been twitted by the eourliers on account of bis 
Puritan kindred : he had been reviled by the Puritans for his 
^herence to the court. He was not, as we have seen, of an 
inipoLuous temperament ; but be bad not Lllt^ less a lively sense 
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of injuries ; and lie probably saw that witJi one weapon alone he 
could effieionily riMpiite them. 1 'be olleiices of the time were 
rank; the old antHgonisni of parties was reviving: plots and 
rumours of plots pervaded and dislocated all classes of society, 
and the leaders of parties wore, with few exceptions, hypocrites 
in religion or profligates in eoiiduet. The decorum wliich 
veiled the excesses of Versailles was disrc'garded in London : 
vice stalked abroad unboniieted and iinni asked : and the enor- 
mities of Doniitian's reign sceiui'd to be repeated in that of 
( Jharlcs II. 

It is scarcely possible that so shrewd an observer as Dryden 
proved bimsidf to be. slioiild not have brooded (»ver this chaos, 
and laid up in his private nuMlitations the plan and weapons 
of assault long hidorc* he o])i‘ned tlie eanipaign. lie had btdield, 
imuxjover, a sort of relKuarsal of his n(‘w career pcTfonned by 
])uny and eliiinsy d(‘l)utanls. Slnulwell, Si‘ttle, and some other 
minor poets, let out llieir pens to llie Wings: Lee, Otway, and 
'I’ale, w<'re in tlie pa\ of the 'rories. The eoiitroversies of the 
ag(\ whicli, al'ter long political stagnation, at Jirst threatened to 
revive old rurilaii and (\ivalier feuds, had suJdenh concen- 
trated themselves on t\\ 4 ) points — the Popish plot, and the 
suec(‘ssion of the Crown. The Tories and Catholies maintained 
the right of the lawful heir — dames, DiiL'of York : the Whigs 
and I'rotestaiits, imp(‘ll(*(] by Shaftesbur\, WiU’i* fain to put up 
with a paltry shadow, who had no recommendations beyond his 
graceful address and Iniiulsome person, ruder king Monmouth, 
Sinifteshury could not have misseil being Mayor of the Palnee ; 
and 111' had the art to per.-.ua(le the public, .tliat in Monmoiith 
alone were hound uji the last hopes of their civil and religious 
liberties. There has ])rohuhIy never h.*eu a more worthless con- 
troversy than that Avhieli at this lime djviiied the English nation. 
PiiiL its very wovthlessiu'ss allonlcd the most ahundant and 
appropriate materials for satire, and into tliis f'lryden, in No- 
vember liiHl, plunged with the whole foretj and fervour of his 
genius — a knight paladin, suddinly taking part in the squabbles 
of village clowns. 

Independent of the merits of its execution, of which we shall 
speak more at large, I )rydcn in this production has a just claim 
to tlie praise of originality. He quitted the beaten track of 
satire, which, since the time of Lucilius had lashed the vices and 
follies of classes and individuals, and he aimed liis shafts at the 
great political questions, parties, and loaders of the day. He 
performed in verso the most dillicult task of prose history — the 
delineation of the prineipal* actors on the political stage, and 
performed it with such vigour* and wvacity that his “characters” 
still remain the admitted tyiies of Shaftesbury, Buckingham, 
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Oates, Seymour, and Monmonth. Burnet, Iloi^or Nortli, Hume, 
and in our own days, Matniulay, owe no mean portion of their 
reputation to the skill with which they depict the men who have 
guided our counsels or our armies ; hut the most linishod of 
their portraits are faint and defective when compai'ed with the' 
bold outline and vivid colours of Hrydeii. It must he owned, 
indeed, that his commendations arc less successful, than his 
censure, and that his character of Amiel — Sir Edward Seymour 
— is much less precisely cut and polished than those of Zimri, 
Zerah, or Achitophel. In the three latter, every stroke tells: 
every stroke is an addition to the likeness : every stroke is made 
at the right moment, and in the right place, and can no more ho 
transposed or omitted than the hnes and shadows of Holbein's 
or Titians portraits. The ago of (’harles II., indeed, owes 
littl(‘ loss to J)rydcn's pen, than the age of C’harles I. does lo 
Vandyke’s easel. 

As Poet liaiircato, Dr^-den’s side in this controversy was 
marked out for him. It was the side also of his predilections, 
for ill his plays he had maintained ullni loyal ojiiinons, and in 
his numerous essays and dedn‘ations had even paraded his 
Toryism. “ Absalom and Achitophor’ failed, indeed, in its imme- 
diate object, of turning tlie tide of o 2 >ini()n against Shafteshnrv ; 
hut it undoubtedly produced a powerful ellect on the pnblii;. It 
was read with avidity : it passed tliroiigli livi* (alitioiis in one 
year: and it esiahlished Drydtm’s repiitaiicHi as tin? nujst for- 
midable of antagonists, and the most effective of pleaders in 
verse. 

He did not loitgr in the course which lu' had uo\v so Jiappily 
commenced : l)ut his next cilbrts wt*n', on the wdifdt*, less suc- 
cessful. Their inferiority Avas in some measure (»\\iug to the 
more restricted nature of their subjects. “Tin* Medal a Satire 
against Sedition, aiipeared in March, ltJS2: it was prompted by 
the jKijuilar entljusiasm at Shafteshiiry’s aetpiittal. But .even 
Shaft esbury, the urnst ver.salile and (aiuspicuoas tnaii of the time, 
could not singly atibrd substance for ti ijooni ; and the Mtahil 
falls miieli below its prodcieessor in iiit(M’(‘si. It was followed by 
“Mac Flecknoe,’' in l.hc^ same year; and althouglr its hero, 
Shadwrfl, Wits even lessee ale iilatcal thtin Shaft esbury to bring out 
the full jiowers of J>rvdens nnnd, scarcely one of his poems is 
nearer perfection. Of ilie lour hundred lines in Mac Flecknoe, 
a few are coarse and rihaldrous, but none are feeble or careless: 
and in this satire, as in his foniier, the author opened a new 
vein, »nd aff’orded more than a hint to the Diiuciad, tlie Bosciad, 
and the Pursuits of Literature. 

The second part of “Absalom “and Achitophel" appeared in 
November, 108^; and in a few days was followed by the 
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“ llelijrio Tiaici.’’ This year may accordingly be regarded as 
tile* Annus Mirahilis of l^ryden’s own life. His patent of per- 
pcUual reiiienibranco was then signed and sealed. The continu- 
ation ol' “ Alisalom and Achitophcl’* was indeed, in the main, 
wiittni by Nahum Tate ; but Diydcn had found an apt pupil in 
this traiislaiiov of the Psalms; and not only revised Iiis copy, but 
stn'iigthened its occasional lines, and drew with his own hand 
the portraits of Settle and Shadwell. 

In the same year, although he had now ceased to wTite for the 
stag**, he brought out his “Duke of (luisc,*’ which must be 
reckoned among Ins political prodiu.tions, since the parallel 
between the Leaguers of Praiicc3 and the Covenanters of England 
was obvious, and the evident ]iurpose of this tragedy w'as to 
maintain the rights of the Duke of York. 

Drvden now stood at the highest pinnacle of royal and courtly 
lavour. 1J(J had rendered to his Sovereign and to the heir of 
the (b*nwn such servdees as no other hving autlior could have 
afforded : he had made himself pre-eiuineiitly obnoxious to the 
Prot(*^tant party, and had iilfemled the Whigs past forgiveness. 
And yet, at the \i*it moment when bis name stood highest 
whether for praise or hhutio, the poet himself was sulferhig from 
pecuniary (*mbarrassineiits. Tin* promiscss. of advaiieement which 
were made to Imii ended \\i<|j the breath that uttered them: 
Ins salary as Ijanreate ri'inained nnjaiid lor four years; and 
wlien, alter earin*st and repeated solicitations, .ho obtained in 
May, l(»8-l, an order on the. 'rreasiiry for the payment of arrears, 
it was only ior one (jiiarter's salary due at Midsummer, 1080, 
and he receivi*d oOZ. in lieu of 800/. Herringfinan the bookseller 
had h(*en a hetto paviiiaster tluui Charles Stuart ; who, while he 
withheld from Drydeii his due, was squandering thousands of 
poniuls upon liis mistn^sses aud favourites. There was, indeed, 
an ineradicable vein of sliahhniess in all the Stuart monarchs of 
England, flames defrauded Jlalegh of his estate in Somerset- 
shire, h(*cause, forsoorli, the land was wanted for Carr. Pen 
Jonson’s pension was grudgingly paid, and sometimes witliheJd 
altogether; and the distingmshed servants of the court had 
reason to envy the men, on whom they looked down “ as base 
mer.hdiiicals, ’ for theif at hiast received the wages, of their scr- 
No single writer of the time had done more to render 
tlic ]*uritans hateful and ridiculous than the author of IJudihras. 
Upon his unrivalled burlesque he liad lavished stores of learning 
Inirdly inferior in amount to those expended upon their majestic 
poems by Dante and Milton. ILuilihras was read by all men, 
quoted by all men, and raised inextinguishable laughter in all 
men ; while tlic writer of it was often puzzled to procure for 
himself a roof, bread, and raiments Ho received, alter he had 
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ceased to want anythin^;, a monument and an epitaph ; and the 
contrast between the misery of bis life and the respecst paid to 
bis memory, was recorded in an epigram, of wliich the point is 
its literal trutb : 

“ Wliilst Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give : 

See him, when starved to death and tunicd to dust, 

I'rescnted with a mununientul bust. 

The poet’s fate is here in eniblcin shown, 
lie asked for bread and he received a stone.” 

Uryden, altbough not reduced to Butler s straits, was nearly in an 
equal degree with him the victim of royal neglect. It appears 
indeed from a document publislied for the lirst time by -Mr. Bell, 
tUat in ICHl an additional pension of lOOZ. a year was bestowed 
upon him. We doubt wliether either the addition or the arnuirs 
of the former salary were ever jiaid him. In his “ 'J'hrenodia 
Augustalis,” a riiidaric ode wdiieh he composed as Tiaureate, upon 
the death of his most sacred majesty (‘buries II., he iiiliinatcs, 
that poets, “ like birds of Paradise, fed on* morning dew,” from 
lack of more substantial nutriment, .lames Tl. nid(*ed, jifter 
a while, opom'd his purse to the bard who htid maintained 
his right to the throne at a sc'asou when “ no man cried, 
(rod bless liim,” and wdieii he was the most unpopular man in 
the three kingdoms. But lliis liberality did not come with the 
king’s mjcession : on the contrary, Dryden’s fortunes seeni(‘d to 
be rather impaired than improv(»(l hy that event, lie retained 
his Tiaurcatcbhip, irid(u*d, and the original salary ; and to have 
deprived llruhai of them would have been an net of in^ratilndo 
ill .lames hoyoud even tlio ingratitude of a Stuart. .But in the 
new patent no mention was made of the additional lOtlZ. ; and 
even the annual butt of sherry was diseoutiimed. TJa^ king 
apparently expected from these harsh Leims to so useful a servant, 
that Uryden would understand the inconsistency of a Popish 
king keeping a Prott*stant ])oel. The hint seems to have been 
taken; fur in March, JbHo-O, Dryden received an additional 
lOOZ. a year, and tJie Romish Church one convert more. 

We are not disposed, even if the coincidence be more than 
accidental, to judge Uryden harshly on account of his sudden 
conversion, lie had hocu bred a Puritan in the household of one 
of the cbiefest of saiuts ; be bad conformed, without exciting com- 
ment or censure from the world, to the Church of England ; but 
wliatever may have been liis real sentiments, the grossness of his 
dramatic writings forbids us to suppose that his religious convic- 
tions wei:h at any time very deep. We believe him to have been, in 
the main, a very amiable man, but there is no appearance of his 
having ever been a devout Protestant. He was of the faith of the 
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State, and probably tlioujjlit that wliat it.s defender and bis lords 
spiritual and temporal held, or nrofc'ssed to hold, was tiutli cnougb 
for a poet, whoso bread depoiideu upon his panegyrics and his popu- 
larity. He intimates iijj[leed pretty broadly, in his “Hind and 
J^anther,” that lie took his religion, even after his conversion to 
Romanism, pretty much on trust;*- and if Di'yden were at any 
period of his life earnest in his creed, it was certainly when ho 
wrote the “ Life of St. Francis Xavier," and not when he wrote 
his “ Spanish Friar." 

"riie only poem of Drydeu’s which savours of attnehment to the 
f'liurch of Kngland, is the “llcligio Laiei," produced early in 
Li'JJi, rather more than twelve mouths after the appearance of 
“Absalom and Acbitophcl." This is a statement, in metre of the 
reasons of his belief in the cliurcb as by law established, and docs 
not seem intended to serve any political purpose. Rut the weight 
oi‘ this statennuit is eoiisidcrably lessened by an examination of 
till* poem itself. It js an argument in verse, terse, logical, and 
qngrammatie. TIki most prominent jiortrait in it, however, is 
adopted from Chaucer, and the argument t(*nds more to incuileate 
a sound moral life tind its pra<‘.tical duties, than any especial 
reasons for priderring thfHdoctriiies and diseipline of the Anglican 
establishment. If it were meant for any immediate purpose, and 
not mend y as on exeicise in iiietneal ratioeiiiation, it was pro- 
hahly intended as a.n answer to ih(»sewlio aceus(»d the ex-Puritan 
and pn'sent Conformist of having no tluMilogical creed at all. 

Drydeii's improved salary was earm'd by increased energy in 
the service oJ* his royal, and m»t very nninilicent patron. In 
defend? of James he altaeked the most skilful and experienced 
pamphleteers of the day. He shrunk from crossing swords 
iieitlier with Stilliiigileet, thougli anrud at. all points with eccle- 
siastical lore, nor with Burnet, clothed in worldly and diplomatic 
euiming, as with triple brass. He was Mai re J agues cook, and 
Maitre .hupics eoachmau to the king: he defended in prose and 
in versci the most flagrant and insane measures of the govern- 
ment; he was neither alarmed by the counsels of Father Petre, 
iior disgusted by the servility of Rochester. His po(*m of the 
“ Hind and Panther” is on all accounts an extraordinary produc- 
tion. Its wit is shar]) and pleasant: its diction singularly har- 
monious : its reasoning coherent and impressive, and as an 
ex parte statement it scarcely admits of iniprovonient. It is 
indeed now less known, because its interest is of a less liistorical 
kind, than that of “Absalom and Achitophel :" but at the moment 

* “ By cduciition iiio.st have been misled : 

So they believe because they so were lired: 

The priest continues what the nurse began, 

And thus the child im|)osus^n the mau.“ 
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it appeared, its Romanist readers must have Ijailed it as the 
work or a poetical Bossu(‘t, and expected from it either the con- 
version or the eonfusioii of their opponents. 

To ourselves indeed, perusing this polemical apologue without 
fear or I'nvour of the e.ontrovci'sy, its detects as a work of art are 
but too palpable. The allegory and the fable are throughout 
awkwardly blended. We do not indeed 

** Ask Jeau Jacques Rousseau, 

If beasts coiii'abuiatc or no/’ 

but however expressive or acceptable it may have been to (Jon- 
teraporaries, whose ]iassious were i‘xcited by the controversy, to 
cahuer judgments the features of the allegory appear repulsive. 
We can follow with patience Swirf s delineatioh of Poter, Martin, 
apd Jack : they are at least hmnan pci'sonages. and, with allow- 
ance for their symbolical attributes, liave some human interest. 
Rut it is a stretch beyond the hounds of lieliou or allegor}' to 
follow the mazes of a controversy coiidneled by animals alone. 
There are few more insullerahh^ apologues than (histi's “ Animali 
Parlanti," and J)rydeu’s “ Jdind and Panther” is liable to equal 
objections. The (.'luirch oi Rome is figured under the similitude 
of a milk-white hind, over in peril of <leath, yet not doomed to 
destruction. All llie baser animals are l>cnt on her destriietiou 
— the Socinian fox, the Presbyuuiau wolf, the Jiidependent bear, 
the Anabaptist boar, '.riie timorous neutrals an* typibed by the 
cowardly liarc ; the Church of England by th(‘ panthi*r, lieautiful 
but spotted. They are eipially hated by tlaur common foes, and 
confei' apart on their common danger ; and the subjects of llieir 
confei’ence are — the real presence, the jurisdiriion of popes and 
councils, the Test. Ae:s the ]H‘iial laws, Oates’s pi'rj lines, the in- 
gratitude of the Cavalier party to the author of “Hudihras,” 
Burnet’s iiitiigiies and Stillingfleer.s pamphlets — qiiudcuuqae 
oatendis mild sic, incredvliis odi. 

Such an idlcgtuy (?ou]d not be preserved for ten lines together 
with any chnnee of consistency. Its absurdity is obvious; its 
weariness fatal. Yet lire skill of the author is as eouspiciious as 
the defects of the jilan. The “ Hind and Panther" is not only the 
most remarkable lit(*niry production of tJie reign of Jami's JI., 
but is also second to none of Drvden’s works in cnergv» barmonv, 
and pathos. 

The defects of this <‘xtvaordinary poem were overlooked by 
the poi’ty whom it was inti'iided to serve, but presented an ample 
scope for the invective and ivonv of their opponents. Its inge- 
nious cqsuistry and melodious nunihers could not protect it. from 
attacks. Men were in no humour for such attempts to make the ’ 
worse appear the better reasou. The spots of the panther might 
be bleiuislie.s, but the whiumess of the hind was an insidious' 
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mask, find an aotunl fraud. It Lad been more than onee or twice 
incarnadined in the blood oi' the saints; it was the livery of 
priestly guile and political tyranny. Rejoinder and invective 
flew from nil sidc^s. The nicknames of “ Bayes ’ and “ Squab” 
were revived ; the author was branded with the titles of infidel 
and apostate. The panegyric to (h’omwell was printed beside 
the Astriea Rodiix ; SI indwell discharged liis venom and Settle 
his diilness. There was an “ aiTowy sleet” of pamj^hlets ; there 
were limts that Rochester’s endgid liad becnw^ell bestowed on the 
broad shoulders of “ l*oet Squab.” But of Uio many satirical 
responses w'hi eh appeared, tluit wliich most deeply affected Pryden 
w^as the joint production of two ]^onng men, wlio had recently quitted 
(lanibndge. could put up with tlie venal or envious sarcasms 
of ordinary libellers, but lic‘ was eiit to the quick by the wit*of 
Charles Montague and Matth(*w l*rior. They were both young 
men and friends of J)rvden, wliose society they enjoved in the 
litcTary coJlce-househ of fiondon. If we may credit Dean 
Tiorkier s authority, lu* was moved to tears by their fable of the 
“Country and (bty Mousi*.*' He observed, “For two young 
fellows that 1 have always lieen very eivil to, to us(' an old man 
in so enic'l a manner!" He bad been patient under ( 'oilier s 
rebuke, and disdained Arattiu (’)illbrd's and Tom Brown’s “Re- 
flections." He w'as silting where such ordinary scribes dare not 
soar. But IVior anil Montague beloiigi-d to a dilferent order of 
assailants. 'Diey hw] the ear of good sfieiety^; they were rising 
favourites of the public, and Jield in llie clubs a voi^*e nearly as 
potential as Dryibm himself, lie may justly have begun to sus- 
pect that be bad misejileiihited the direction of public opihion, 
when even the frequenters <»f. his realm at Wills cofl’ec-liouse 
conspiri’d against liiin. (.'ourt fasoitr might be purchased too 
dear if it mvolvr*d the loss of liardl \ -w’ou popularity. His tenure 
of court favour w^as liowever d<*stiiied to l»e brief. Within little 
more than a year aft(*r the pulilieatioii of the “ Hind and Pan- 
ther within a few- nuiiitlis after the appearance of bis “ liritannia 
llediviva” — in wdiudi poem In' bad eougratiilatcd James and bis 
Qnoen on the birth of a prince — the Romanist religion was pro- 
scribed in this realm, and the sovereign, liis consort, and their 
infant were exiles, depenjlent ou the charity of the Frcngh 
moiiarcli. J)rydoii bad committed liimself so irretrievably to 
I’opcry, and bad proved himselJ' so formidable an aiilagonist of 
Protestantism under every form, that he could expect no favour, 
and scarcely forbearance, from the new dynasty- lie bad argued 
for till' divine right of kings, and an elective monarch was seated 
on the throne. He bad celebrated the birth of a genuine heir, 
and the baby-prince was accounted by at least two-tbirds of the 
English people to be supposititious. fUrydeu was, in 1 088, as much 
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a mark for royal and pnrliamontarv aversion as Milton had been 
ill IGfiO. Jhit lie did not possess Milton’s tower of strenpftli. 
CromweH’s Latin seorotary had maintaint^d ihe eause of civil and 
reli^ous freedom, and had sacrificed his eye-sight to the “ J'lefeuee 
of the English People.” Dryden had been the advocate of civil 
and religious servitude, and hod biutered for increase of pay his 
genius and former reputation. He had no pretensions to favour 
or forbearance. In Aiif^ust, J GSl), he was deprived of his ollices 
of poet- laureate and histonographer royal, with the further vexa- 
tion of seeing them bestowed upon bis old antagonist, the true- 
blue Protestant vorsifier, Shudwell. Th(‘ latter tuid of Job was 
indeed worse than the beginning. For ^whereas, while Dryden 
wrote dedications, translations, and oecnsional poems in the scr- 
vi(*e of Herringnian, and plays fo’ Davenant's theatre, ho was 
merely a literary aspirant, with the world of letters before him, 
w'here to choose; no\v, in KiKO, ho, the most conspicuous t)f 
writers, had rendered himsedf one llic most obnoxious of courtiers, 
and unluckily taken side with a tlnirch which tlxe nation alihorreil, 
and with a king whom the nation rejected. 

Tlie appointment of Shudwell to the lauivnti'ship did not con- 
tribute to the literary credit of the govenmient. A fat and 
hil.ulous linrper rather disgraced than adorned King Arthur’s 
court and table; and Dryden, although clianged and fallen, was 
a greater man, even in po])iiIar eslimalKui, in his obscure dwelling 
in (icrard-strcct, ikaii Shadwcll with his laun N at Wliiteliall. 

Deprived t)f his jjension, Dryden had now his stout heart, his 
active brain, and his ready right hand to rely ujion for liis 
supjJort. He w^as flung to the ground, hut In* ro-se the stronger 
from the contact. Jf * lelumiidi'd with the elasticity of youth 
from a eoiiiplication of calamities that would have paralyzed 
most men. We begin to hold him in higliest respect, wlieu to 
all appearance he liad sunk the lowest. Ills remaining years 
were devoted to a variety of luhonrs, prodigious in (juaiitiiy, 
and yet more remarkable for the vigour and elasticity of mind 
which they displayed. 

The concluding dccenniuin of his career was, indeed, the most 
lionoiirable of his litoi’ary life. He had risen to fame and favour 
by writing insiiictirc panegyrics and plays of more tliiui question- 
able morality. The spirit of the age was servile, unjiriiicipled, 
and profligate ; and Iks luul ministered to its servility, its laxity, 
and its li(*ence, as much as any writer of the time. Jle had 
abused great gifts ; he had followed corrupt fashions in literature ; 
with the strength of Hercules he liad wielded the distalf of Om- 
phalc. tie was now thrown upon his own resources once agtiiu ; 
he was now verging to the sere and yellow leaf of his years ; he 
again sought his Mfficcnas aflTong the booksellers, only exchanging 
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Hcrringman for Tonson. In tlio first instance, he had recourse 
to the stage, wliicli he had relinquished for the preceding st^veu 
years. In tlie space? of three years (J 000-03), he produced two 
tragedies, two comedies, and nn opera, and, with the exception of 
his last drama, “ Love Triumphant, ’ whi(?h was a signal failure, 
all these pieces met with complete success. It is impossible not 
to applaud the gallant way in which he confronted envy and 
opposition. It is impossible not to admire tlie freshness of his 
intellectual powers and the manifold resources at his command. 
Ifo condescended to write dedications and elegiac poems, pro- 
logues and epilogues, to translate, to jiaraphrase, to do task-work 
and joh-work fur all wlio r'oiil^ allord to pay him. The Earl of 
ilLbingdon applied to him lor a po(‘m upon his deceased wife, as 
h(» ajiplied to a sculptor for heu* iiirmuinent ; and for his verses 
entitled “ Eileonora,” Drydeii' received from his employer &0()?. 

I ll* eoll(?cteil and pnhlishcd his trinislatious of the (Jlreck’ and 
Latin poets; he remftred into Eiiglisli^verso Juvenal and Per 
sins. ]!(' e.omincneed, in KiilJ, tin? mosP arduous of his labours, 
tlu? translation of Virgil, and eompletod it hy the close of 101)0. 
it 'was ])ublislicd in the following July, and in August appeared 
the most popular of Ins poems, the “ Ode on Ah»xandi;r’s EVast.'* 
Age could not, it seemed, stale, nor variety 'wither him ; with 
advancing years his powers were stiengthened and his imagina- 
tion became more alert. 

1'he expectation excite.d hy his “ Virgil," showed that the 
cloud of unpopularity had passed away. The hireling and 
convert of the expelled dynusly was after all a sturdy and invin- 
eihlo man, Avliom tin? fate of nations and the fall of thrones 
might supplant, hul. could not permanently depress. The nation, 
as Dr. Jolinson remarks, seemed to eonsnier its honour interested 
in the wmrk. J)rvden reeeiv(?d assistance from all who could aid 
Inrn in its perforiiiuiicc. Mr. (lilbiM't Dolben presented him with 
as many editions of tin* original us he could procure ; Addison 
ruriiished him with an Eissay on the Gi’orgics, and with arguineiils 
of tlie hooks of tlie -Ehieid. It was believed that the king w’ould 
Jiavo accepted the dedication of the work, at least Jacob Tonson 
tlioiight so, and directed the eugravc*r ot the plates to dt?pict the 
pious ^Encas with the prominent nose of William of Orange. Put 
u])on this point Jlrydeii was inexorable. He had never recanted 
his Panegyric on the Great Protector; lie refused no^v to burn 
incense upon the altar of the. Dutch tlupitcr. The Dedioition of 
X'lrgil was inscribed with the unrac?s of three patrons, for which 
the author inciuTcd the coarse vituperation of rJoiiathan Swift. 

And as if tliis stupendous labour — which he says in a letter 
to Jacob 'ronsoii, “would require seven years to jiorJorifl exactly’’ 
— had only nerved Dryden for IresH ein])loymciits, he coiitcm- 
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plated, in 1(508, tlio irauslation of Homer. He thought tliat 
“ in his fiery way of writing,” he could do the Iliad more justice 
than the yEnrid. He finished ono hook of the “Tiile of 'I’roy 
Divine," hut was diverted from this enterprise by a new engage 
ment witli Tonson. Tins was the volume of f'nhles from Chaucer 
and Boccaccio, on which Dry dens renown as a nanative poet 
mainly rests. We so far subscribe to tlie general o])inion, that 
these adaptations of the great Italian and English contcurs 
di.'^f)Iay uiicomraon \igour, but we (‘pnnot assent to Mr. Bells 
judgment, that they display a riclu^r vein of fancy and more 
sweetness and grace timn any of bis numerous earlier works. It 
has always appeared to us, on the contrary, that in Diydens 
hands, Boccaccio becomes prolix and (luiucer prosaic. Indeed, 
there are more serious objections to Dryden’s Fables than any 
which can he raised on the score, of taste. He luis added to the 
indecencies of tlic Elonmtiue, and rendered the simplicity of tlie 
“ Canterbury Tales" vul||pr and coarse. ® 

As Drydeu’s poetical n‘putatiou is f>rounded in some measure 
upon the spirited narrative of this volunui of Fables, we will pause 
fur a moment upon a few passages in them, as compared with the 
corresponding portions in the original, in order to bring our 
censure to the test. 

We will commence vritli lliat most chanuing of descriptions, 
the May-moniing, and Emily doing obsmTiinec’ to the season. 

Cliaucer wrote : 

“Tims ])assoth year by year and day by day, 

Till it fell olK^^ in a morrow of iMav, 

That Enulv, that fairer was to scni 
Than is the lily u[)oii his .stalke green. 

And fresher than tlu* May with iiowres new, 

For with the ro^c-coloiir strove her hue 
(1 ii’ot which was the finer of them two) 

Ere it was <lay, as hlie wa.s wont to do. 

She Avas arisen, and already dig lit. 

For May will have no sluggiirdly a-night : 

The season ]irickctli every gentle heart, 

And maketh him out of his sleep to start, 

And saith, Ai'isc! and do thine observance.” 

But Drydeii writes : 

“ Thus year liy year they pass and day by day, 

Till once (’twas on the mom ol' cheerful May) 

The young Emilia fairer to be seen, 

^ Thau the lair lily on th(‘ floweiy green, 

More fresh than May herself in blossoms new 
0 (For with the rosy colour strove her hue) 

Walkinl, as her cu^om was, l)eforo the day 
To do th* observance due to sprightly May : 
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For s])rifrhtly May coromands oiir youth to keep 
T]ic vigils ol‘ her night, and breaks their sluggard sleep; 

Each gentle breast with kindly warmth she moves : 

Inspires new llames, revives extinguished loves.’* 

“ Bless thee, Chaucer, thou art translated *' from a most loyal 
uTid observuut painter of fresh and delicate nature into a dealer 
ill rhymes “done to this pattern." iMiilemon Holland, the 
ti’nnslator-genertil, as men called him on account of liis versions 
oJ' so many bulky ancients, never made a rougher piece of work 
than Dry den has done, with the passage generally, and in 
(^hanging 

“Than is the lily u^n lus stalke green,” 

into 

“ Thau the fair lily on the llowcry green.” 

But Drydtm, it may he said, was not the man for drawing from 
nut lire, or penning amonais ilitties all ti summer’s day. Let him 
then be tried with something of sterner mood. 

Chaucer llinstdescrihes “ The Temple of Mars" — 

“ First on th(* wall w'as painted a Forest 
In which there womietli neither man nor beast, 

Witli knotty, gnarrv, barren tree's old 
C)f stuhhes sharj) and hideous to beliold ; 

In whii'h there ran a rumble and a swough 
As though a storm would hurstc'u every bough 
And downward from a hill under a bent 
There stoo<l the teinjili' of Mar,-, armipoteiit, 

Wrought all of hurnnht steel, of which th’ entry 
Was long and strait, and ghastly for to see; 

And tlu'reout eaine a rage ami such a vise ’ 

That it made all the gates for to rise : 

The northern light in at the dooro shone 
Kor wdndow on the w'all iie was tliere none 
Through whieli men mighteii any light discern — ** 

Whereas J irydcn’s “ Temple of JMars" might have been “ turned 
out” at BirminghaTn — # 

“ The landscape was a forest wide and bare ; 

Where neither beast nor human kind repair ; 

The fowd, that scent afar, the borders lly, 

And shun tlic bitter blast, aud wdicel about th^ sky. 

A cake of scurf lies baking on the ground, 

Aud prickly stubs, instead ol‘ trees are found ; 

Or w^oods with knots and guars deformed and old, 

Headless the most and hideous to behold : 

A rattling tempest through the brauehes went 
That stripped them hare, and one sole wav they bent. 

H eaveii froze above severe, the clouds congeal, 

Aud through the crystal vault a^ipcared the standing haii^; 
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Such was the luce without ; a mountain stood 
Threatcninf? from high, and overlooked the wood. 

B:;noath the low’ring brow and on a bent, 

The tem))le stood of Mars armipotent ; 

The frniuo of burnislicd steel, that cast a glare 
Prom far, and seemed to thaw the freezing air. 

A strait long entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horror over-head : 

Thence issued such a blast and hollow roar, 

As threatened from the hinge to heave the door ; 

III, through that door, a northern light there shone 
’Twas all it had, for windows there were none.” 

One line will serve ns a sample of the trimslignrntion of this 
noble description of Chnneers into “sound and fury” by Drydeii, 
and then we will d(‘sist from the ungnicious task of comparing 
the rlietoricnl poet with one of nut lire's making. 

Drydon’s 

“ Woods with knots and gnars deformed and old,” 
seem to hint that llie cabinet-maker might get a table out oi 
them — ^but “ a Forest” 

“With knotty, gnarry, ban-nn trees old” 

is a description hoiitting tlu! grove oi’ the Eumenides. We iiV(‘ 
disposed to think that Jacob 'Fonson got the worst of the bargain, 
though JJryden threw’ in 1700 vei*ses over and above the niimher 
stipulated for in the contract. The sale of the “ Fnblos” was 
extremely slow ; even the author's death, which has often 
accelernteJ a lingering impression, did not increase the demand 
for them, and a sijcoud edition was not called for until j 71'S. 
We lire less surjirised at the tardiness of the sale at first than at 
the reputation which these Talcs have acijiurcd since. 

The labours of llryden were now fast a])proaohing their close. 
Although his iiientiil powei’s were unimpaired, he had long been 
suffering the penalties of the sedentary, and was afflicted with 
both gout and gravel ; and in Decemher, IbJ i), erysipelas showed 
itself in one of his Yet amid his intervals of ease, he con- 

tinued to write with unremitting diligence and fortitude, and 
within a few weeks of his death produced his “ Secular Masejue 
a Prologue and Epilogue for the revival of Fletcher's comedy of 
the “Pilgrim;" and a Dialogue in the Madhouse between two 
Distracted Lovers, llis eureer ended with a dramatic and 
a satirical composition. 'J'he “ Secular Masque” is an allegorical 
delineation of the I'eigns of the tlirec Stuart kings, under the 
respective influences of Diana, Mars, and Venus. Jn tin* 
Prologue, he brayed Blackmore in a mortar, but the Knight was 
as indestructible as Duliiess itself, and survived for the recreation 
of yoi^iiger wits. In the FlAiogue, he attacked his old adversary 
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Collier, but with so much forbearance, that this parting tap from 
the greatest master of fence bears more the appearance of 
courtesy than of censure. 

To a shattered frame and a corpulent habit, the s^ghtest 
accident is often fatal. A neglected inflammation became 
a gangrene, for which amputation of the limb was pronounced 
the only cure. But Dryden refused to submit to the operation, 
saying that “ he was an old man, and had not long to Jive by 
course of nature, and therefore did not care to part with one limb, 
ut such an age, to preserve an uncomfortable life on the rest.*' 
Uis patience was not put to a long trial. He expired at his 
house in Gsrard- street, on thc^st of May, 1700, and his remains 
now repose in Westniiijstcr Abbey between the graves of Chaucer 
and Cowley, his earliest and his latest masters in verse. 

We have dwelt upon the works juid character of Biydcn, not 
with the vain hope that he will ever again become a general 
favourite, or with the desire of extenuating or exaggerating 
defects. We believe indeed that in an earlier or a later 
age, his fau^is would have been infinitely few^er, and his 
name might have ranked second only to the very first. It was 
his peculiar misfortune to have fallen upon evil times, and to 
have lack&d strength of will to resist their influence In an 
earlier age he w’ould perhaps Jiave rescued King Arthur from 
Blaekmore’s clutches, and nJd(*d a national ei)ic poem to our 
literature: in a later, be would have taken a high station as an 
historian or a critic. But though these great prizes ’vere denied 
to "hiin, and tw^o-thirds i)f his numerous writings have become 
obsolete, his indefatigable industiy , his various knowledge, his 
TobusL eloquence, and his unsurpassed jicwers of satire, will 
alw'ays entitle liis name to respect, and afford motives, 
whercjver Finglish literature is cultivated, for cherishing the 
healthier and happier iiortions of both his Verse and Prose. The 
genius, indeed, displayed in his best works indicates jiowers 
never fully developed by their owmer, or opportunities never 
placed within liis reach ; and if it be allowed to infer from what 
ho actually wroce, that, under happier circumstances, he would 
have written otherwise ; if we regard him, for a moment, as 
contemporary either witli Ben Jonson, on the one hand, or with 
Thomson, Goldsmith, and Gray, on the other, we shall not 
refuse to admit, that of all I'ope’s most appropriate epithets, not 
one is more expressive or more mournful, than that which he 
has prefixed to the name of John Dryden, — 

“ Unhappy Dryden ! — in all Charles’s days, 

Itoscommon only boasts unspotted lays.” 
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Art. III. — Our Army : its Condition, and its Wants. 

1. Srrond Iieport from the Select Committee oh Army and 
Ordnance Expenditnre, tfc. July, iH40. 

2. Ilcport from the Select Committee on Amiy and Ordnance 
ExpcnclHare, tCr. August, 1850. 

5. Iieport from the Select Committee on Small Arms, tt’e. 
]VIiiy, 1854. 

i. The Military Forces and. InsUmfions of Great Britain and 
Ireland: their Consfiiniion, Administration, and Gorern- 
ment. Military and Civil. By H. Byerley Tlioiusoii, 
London: Smith, Elder, Co. 

O F late years nuieli lias been wntten, and stiU mon* has l.een 
. spoken, respeeting llii* dtdrrtivc* state o! ibu JhTtish Army. 
A'oluiiteer corps ami luilitia, the Duke oJ‘ Wellington’s lettei to 
Sir John Burgoyiie, and Sir V. B. Head on the defenceless state 
of Great Brittiin, the “ Six.-!Milc llridf^e’’ ntiiiir, and the IVrry 
case, and last, hut not lea^t the present war, have, oiTe and all, 
been fertile subjects for p»\li^eand abuse of the military organiza- 
tion of this country. ^ •*!, amidst all this clamour, all this praise, 
this letter grumbling, and leading-article wrailnwu appear entirely 
to have lo-t sight (d (he (piestion, — “ What is our army? ' Jl is 
the Horse (Guards, says ime; the Orduaiiee, says iinollier; tin* 
^liiiister at War, sq>s a third. Bui wlio is to blame if anything 
goes wrong? JiOrd Laglaii, Lord Hardiiigo, the SJuiLsUt at War, 
j)octor Smith, Doctor Hail, liord Jmcan, Major Dalgetty, any 
one, every luic, ju«t as it suits the uhim of the moim'ut. But, an 
army! Is it not the arm of the nation? Is it not (hat 

2 )ortion of its (»\vn llesh and blood wJiich is devoted to protect the 
remainder, and ciiablo the body and lirain to toil, and labour, and 
think, without fear of molestation ? And what saiHi mail is tliero 
■who will go on through life's journey unmindful ■whether his rigJit 
arm is sulfering fr«)m disease or not? Yet we go on gi’uinhhng 
and finding fault, year after year, with every portion of our army, 
and never make a singh! refbi7iiatiou in it. We say our infantry 
make bad soldiers on the nutposts; that our cavalry horses are 
unfit for war; that our artillery is defective; commissariat had; 
the Ordnance Oflice a public nuisance, juid the Ministry at War 
devoit^/ of brains ; and, satisfied with having said it, we leave had 
alone. 

■ Whence does' this carelessness arise? Whence this feeling of 
•the necessity tliat some grtfJil change should he efiected, and this 
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jipjitliy in having it cn-rried out ? Is it o^viiig to that singular 
ohanictoriatic of tlie British people, — the jealousy they have of a 
national armed force? That they should have mistrusted 
Cliarles If. or his successor; the former when life instituted a 
standing tinny, in imitation of the rest of Europe; and the latter, 
wlien lie enlarged it, and hy its means defeated all the pretensions 
of th(! people’s darling, Monmouth; was hut natural. But this 
mistrust has, if anything, gone on increasing, Fn vain did 
William III. impress upon Parliament the fact that the feudal 
limes and tlicir customs had irrevocably gone by. In vain has 
every great English statesman re-echoed the same. We, at the 
prc.*>cnt day,ilstill look upon \i(i sohlier, by inofcssion, as an 
im constitutional being, and Hnidy believe that when ho accepts 
the shilling lie sells his hirthright as an Englishman. 

'I’o go haedt, however, to the l)i*ginning, and show how onr 
army has come to ho thus diijorganizc'd, would he a task beyond 
tlie limits of t,h(*so pages; we must therefore rest satisfied with 
explaining its jn-e.S(*nt position. Eet us first analyse its adniinis- 
trativt* (»rganization — the various Ihnctionarjcs, civil luid military, 
and their respective duties. 

Tile army is a force, voted annually hy Parliament, for the 
keejung up of the worldly iiillueuee of (rreai Hritain; and unless 
that vote, is nmewed, tlie army l»(*eom(‘s dissolvixl. The task ('f 
aslving for this vote, and ohtainini* llte ne(*cssary sii])plics of 
iiione.y, hidongs to tin* Se(‘rctary at War; hut, once /otod, the 
Jinny is placed, or at h'ast supjiosed to he, under llio Conimaiider 
in Chief. Tln^ Sei-retjiry at War, uho is invariably a goveniment 
member of tlie House of Ckuninoiis, is, liowever, not satisfied with 
this arrangement, and he purloins a great iinuiy of the (hmi- 
ni ill ider in (•liicf's duties. The Secretary at AV'ar is responsible 
for the preparation of the estimates for the ordinary sendees of 
the army, and for tlie due apidieatioii of the greatest part of the 
Sinus granted hy Parliament on neeoiint of them ; he directs the 
issues, regulates the expenditure', and settles the necounts. He 
i’eceives and communicates to the armv the royal pli*asiiri* on 
liiianeial matters; and exercises ji direct control over all arninge- 
nienls hy which any charge is created, in addition to, or difi'enait 
from, those which have Jiad the sniietion of Piudiamcnt. He takes 
the royal pleasure for granting half-pay or pensions to oflicers, 
their widows and children, or for depriving them of the same : ho 
is the cJjiniTiol for publishing commissions in the Gazette, and 
recording military promotions: he prepares and introduces into 
Parliament hills relating to the army, and directs all law pro- 
ceedings connected with the military service: he buperiiiteiids, 
under the enactment of the Mutiny iffct, all matters I’elating to 
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the apprehension and escort of deserters ; his authority is required 
for all movements of troops ; he is the proper channel of refer- 
ence ou all questions between the civil and military part of the 
Qommiinity, and is the constitutional check interposed for regu- 
lating tlieir intercourse ; and he is especially charged with tlie 
protection of the civil subject from all improper kilerfcrencc on 
tlie part of the military. Out of these duties arises much 
miscellaneous correspondence upon subjects connected witli the 
discipline, as well ns Uie hnaiice of the army, and often em- 
bracing topics of gi*ent importance, which the Secretary at 
War is called upon to explain and discuss in the House of 
Commons. • / 

The Secretary at War is, howTver, but one of a number; and 
there is another gteat officer who disputes with him for part of the 
Commander in Chiefs power — the Master- General of the Ordnance 
and liis Board. We Avould we could separate Aese, but wo cannot 
well do so, if we wish to show how things ‘exactly are. Novr 
tliis Mastin' General and Board are supposed to regulate every 
matter which refers to the fortifications of Great Ilritain and 
her colonics; the armamiiit of these fortresses; the making of 
gunpowder and of guns; the conimand over the gunners anid 
engineers ; and a few other small subjects, siudi as gi'oat coats for 
the army, their lunskcts and ballets, their beds and straw, tlunr 
cooking kettles, and coals, and candles, and such like articles, 
which have, of course, nothing to do with artillery. 

Turn we now to the Commissariat. The supplies for an army 
in war-time may have to he obtained either by the Government 
to which the army belongs, ])aiMng for the suhsistcncc of the 
troops, and furnishing the provisnons; or the Government paying 
for the supplies, which tu'e furnished by the country in which 
tlie anny acts; or the army obtaining its own supplies by forced 
requisitions. But with respect to an English army, whichever 
of these throe modes may ho adopted, the supplies have never- 
theless to pass through the hands of the Commissariat, a body 
entirely distinct from llio lumy, and under tlie control of the 
Treasury. Originally the Commissariat was n department of 
^the ai-my; hut little by little the Treasury took forcible pos- 
session of it; and the quiet manner in which this possession was 
obtained is curious: — “Erom JSOf) to JH10,tlie Commissariat was 
administered by a commissiiry in chief, acting in close c&mvimilca- 
tion "with the authorities of the Trcasuiy, who were also advised 
and assisted by the comptrollers of army accounts. Erom 1810 to 
1 834 tho' Commissariat was superintended by an officer, under the 
denomination of Agent for Commissariat Supplies, who occnpietl 
ivoms fft the Treasury, and acted under the immediate directions 
of the Board ; constant rft'crcnce being still made to the comp- 
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trollers of nrmy nccoimts. . In 1834-5, the offices of agent for 
commissariat supplies and. comptrollers of army accounts were 
abolished, and. the administration of the Oommissariat finally 
comolidated with the Treasury ,'* — on arrangement so conducive 
to the public benefit, that in 1850, the who)^ question was re- 
opened, and no conclusion come at, until now that the pressure of 
the war bus led to u partial separation. That a body of officers, whose 
duties havejjeen defined by the Duke of Wellington as having for 
object the cjg.*c of the stomachs “of the troops and their horses,” 
should not be under the control of the Commander-in-Chief in the 
field, does appear wonderful enough. But to keep all departments 
in the same muddling state, th j^Oommissariat have manifold duties 
to perform. Besides providiug provisions,, forage, and fuel for the 
troops, they have in peace-time to sec to the funds for the payment 
of the military, convict, and other establishments in the colonies, 
the expense of wl^h falls on the mother countiy; they make the 
necessary advances to the regimental paymasters, the officers of 
the ordnance and of the navy; they pay in detail, the stafi' pay, 
forage, and other money allowances ; Clicls( 5 a and naval pensions, 
salaries of the stipendiary magistrates, and of the officers belong- 
ing to the convict and other goverument establisliments a])road. 
In fact, besides being caterers, ilicy are also bankers. 

The pay, disripline, arming, and provisioning of our army 
bjdng uiujor four diftereiit lu*uds, it would sejmicly be consistent 
if tlie m(*dieal care of our troops did not form a separate depart- 
meui, and wo consequently lmv(^ a Sfcdical Deportment under 
tlie control of a Director (ieiicral, whose office is at No. 13, St. 
.Tamos s IMace. But this Director Crciieral is responsible to the 
Ch)inniandeT in Chief for the ilisciplinc of liis surgeons, and to 
the Secretary at War for the financial expenses of the hospitals; 
and as the Secretary at War gets worried by the Treasury if a 
little loo much quinine lias been expended, he comes dowm upon 
the Director General, who in lus turn stints the doctors of 
promotion and of mcdichic, but will spend live shillings in cor- 
respondence about a penny bottle. 

To give the reader a clear idea of the involved arrange- 
ments of the system — these wheels within wheels, which have so 
choked up the machine, that it is next to impossible to g(‘t at 
them and set them going — we will quote a document laid before 
a Parliameiitary Committee, in 1850, by the then Seei-etary at 
War, stating the apportionment of duties: — 

“ Strength and Establishment of the Army; Secretary 
of State. 

Command of the Army: Commander in Chief; discipline, 
Adjutant-General; Quartering, Qucfrtemiastcr-General. 
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Pay of the Aemy ; Secretary at War, through Paymaster- 
General at home. Commissariat abroad. 

Clothing of the Army; Colonels of regiments of cavalry 
and infaiijr}', by separate contracts. Colonial corps, by Ordnance. 

Great Coats : Ordnance. 

PiiovisroNS OF the Army: Ordnance contracts at home. 
Commissariat contracts abroad. Admiralty, on board ship. 
Secretary at War pays the regulated stoppages, and tl|e excess is 
borne by Ordnance, Commissariat, and Admiralty, respectively. 

Forage, Fuel, and TiiGHT: Ordnance in kind at liomc. 
Commissariat in kind abroad. Money allowances in lieu of 
forage for staff officers, by the Scc/otary at War. 

Parracks, and Hospitals, and Lodgings. Ordn»inoe. 
Allowance to men not in bairacks, by the Secretary at War. 

Medical Care of the Army: Army medical department, 
under Commander in Cliief and Secretary at 

Hospital Expenditure: Secretary at Waf 

Divine Service: Sccrctaiy at War, assisted by Chaplain- 
General. 

Movement of Troops : Secretary at War, at the rcconimen- 
dation of the Quartermaster-General. 

Administration of Martial Law: Judgo-Advoeato-GencTal, 
as to court martials. IVepmation of Mutiny Act, aijd articles of 
war, See.retary at War. 

Military Prisons 1 Cl * 

DtsKRTERS |Rc>crcta,7at.A\«r. 

Schools and Ltrrauies: Secretary ut Wm\ 

Arms : Oi'dnaiicv. 

Passages of Officers and Men : Admiralty : Coastwise at 
home. Secretary at Wm*. 

Pensioning the Army: Officers, and widow's of officers, 
Secretarj" at War. 

Payment of Pensioners : Secrolar}’ at War. 

Audit of Army Expenditure : Effwitive services, Secretary 
at War, ha^ung an audit office clerk, to sec that expenditure is 
appropriated to the proper vote. Non-effective services (except 
pensions of men), by Audit Office, in accounts of the Paymaster- 
General.” 

Never were a hankrupt's accounts in such disorder ! 


Leaving now the civil ailininistration of the Army, let us pass 
to its military administration. Having seen hy what functionaries 
it is pa"|l, armed, provisioned, and supplied with surgeons and 
medicine, let us briefly consider the respective duties of those by 
whom it is commanded, disciplined, and led into action. 

The command and discipline of the Army, at least such parts of 
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these important functions as have not been abstracted by the 
Secretary at War, devolve on the Commander in Chief in Great 
Britain. He is supposed to be the man to whom the Government 
refers in case they want general officci’s to command armies in 
the lield or the eolonies. He is supposed to keep a t^atchful eye 
over the interior economy of every regiment, and the conduct of 
the officers and men. ]3ut as this involves many complicated 
details, he is allowed tlio assistance of a staff. 

There is the quarternmstor-general,who has the direction of em- 
barking and disembarking ti'oops, their march, the direction of 
tlie localities to be occiipi(id, all convspondence relative to maps, 
plans, dispositions for defence, &c. The adjutant -general, who has 
power over everything constituting the efficiency of the army, 
such as the daily state of the troops, their clotliing, di8cii)line, &c. 
The military secretary, who cames on tiu* (‘orrespondence hotw^een 
the goDcnil and these two gi’cat lieutenants, or with the public. 
U’lic aides-de-eajip, vlio carry the general’s letters and messages, 
carve for him, look after his comforts — in fact, are so many sons 
of the family. 

In India, Ctinada, Ireland, itc., there is n general commanding 
ill chief representing the. great man in Enghiinl. and eadi of tlu'se 
generals have their dejiuty-quartermastcr-gcncruls, and deputy- 
adjutant-generals, and inilitnr> secretaries, and aides-de-camp. In 
Great Britain and the colonies, the colonels eommanding regiments 
rqiort to the House Guards thniugh the gemu’al commanding 
the ilistrict; but in tlie field greaiiT compactness is required. Two 
or more regiments are placed iiiulej* a brigadier-general, and form 
a brigade. Two or more brigades form a division, under a lieu- 
ten.nit-geiicral. TJie numluT of the divisions will depend on the 
streiigtlj of the army, the nature of th<‘ rxmntry, and the nature 
of the operations; but each division slioiild he complete in itself 
in iiifautiy, cavalry, and artillery. The cavalry is, however, 
formed sometimes m a division of itself, csjieciallv during a 
siege, 'riic artillery is alw’ays portioned to each brigade, hut the 
whole is under the command of a general officer of its own arm — 
at least it ought to be ; and Kiigland is the only power which would 
attempt 1.0 insult a colonel of artillery with the command of some 
si\ thousand artillerymen. Had he been in the cavaliy or guards, 
Hucli a man as Colonel Dacres would long ago have been a 
lie utenan t-general. 

Thus far wc have considered the division and arrangement of 
the duties appertaining to the superintendence of our military 
establishment. Let us now pass U) the manner in which that 
establishment is manned; hegiimiug, as will he here most con- 
venient, at its foundation. 
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Euiopean armies are, almost everywhere, divided into guards^ 
line, and ordnance; the iirst of these being men selected for 
long service and bravery, men to be depended upon in the hour 
of need; the latter, consisting of artillery and engineers, who 
support the two former both in attack and defence, and are sup- 
posed to bring into the field the scientific part of warfare. We 
give the definition as it ought to be. In England, however, we 
consider that lofty stature and money are the two best consti- 
tuents of guardsmen; and instead of these troops of reserve being 
considered as such, they arc looked upon in the army as the same 
as other regiments, and are generally the first to be sacrificed. 
Their officers are •young men of /-he best English families, 
who have left behind them at Eton and Harrow a name for 
pluck and gentlemanly feeling, and who make first- rule company 
officers. They do what they are told ; lead their men bravely 
into action; and never think, because — never having been 
taught to do so — they might, if they did think, probably 
think wrong. 

The line, the real sinew of a British army, is divided into 
cavalry and infantfy. The men arc recruited anywhere and 
everywhere; the officers are furaislu'd by such families ns 
possess Horse Guard influence. It is a common mistake, and 
one which The Times has lately been led into, to fancy that 
army commissions are the property of the aristocracy. That 
the noble families of this country have pretty well inonopo- 
lizcd the Foot (luards, is true; but people have but a small 
conception of the jealousy with which the Horse Guards 
distributes its patronage. The Duke of Itottenborough is n 
very great man in* his •own way; but old Squaretoes, of 
the “ Senior," will bent his grace hollow at getting a com- 
mission. It is not merely putting the candidate's name down 
at the Horse Gum'ds, and lodging his commission-money at Cox 
and Co. s. You must get round the back premises. You miijst 
know somebody who will probably meet old Squaretoes at 
dinner next Friday, and who will ask Squaretoes to speak to 
the military secretary in your favour. Squaretoes has known 
the military secretary tliese forty years, and the last command 
Sqiiaretoes had, he took the military sccrctaiya son ns his 
aide-de-camp; and though now he is a very plain old gentle- 
man, who reads his paper diuly at the “ Senior," it is quite 
extraordinary the number of commissions he has obtained ; and • 
many a one, too, without purchase. One of his grandsons 
got a vacancy the other day in the Rifles, and another has been 
promised W unattached company; not bad things in their way, 
considering that Squaretoes has three sons, four nephews, and 
nine grandsons in the servij^g. No greater mistake was ever 
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made than to suppose the Army belonged to the aristocracy. 
The fact is, it will not pay the middle classes to take it up as a 
profession, and unless you have been accustomed from your 
childhood to pass oif as a line gentleman, though without a, 
screw, or that you have plenty of money to spare, the Army wont 
aiisw'cr. Gunter will tell you, if you ask liim, that men who are 
not of the aristocracy can get their sons into the Army; and what 
is mol'c, that a man is no more bullied because his father is a 
^nistrycook or a tailor, than if he ivere the son of the oldest 
family in England. This system of Horse Guards nepotism 
appears to have taken stj’ongor root than ever of late, for on look- 
ing at the Army List, it is woii^rful the number of names, amongst 
the lower ranks, you (miu trace as possessing a family affinity 
with the veterans of the lust war. The Packs, and Beresfords, and 
1 rills, and Coles, and Goughs, and Napiers, and Somersets, and 
Crokers, and Gilberts, and their cousins, and second cousins, and 
nephews, and uncles, and w’ifc’s brothers and cousins, — these are 
the men who officer the Hue; and it must in fairness be said that 
these names speak in fa^our of the pn sent system, for they were 
evciy one made on the battle Held. 

The system of buying and selling commissions is one which 
must be duly considered before any change is eifected. It bears ■ 
seriously on many nion’s pros])eets in life; and it is urged by its 
advocates that the nation at large profits by it? liCt us take any 
one ri‘giment. A regiment may consist of one or two, or even three 
battalions ; each battalion of six, eight, or even twelve companies. 
To each company there are about sixty pnvat(*s, twelve coi*porals, 
four Serjeants, a company serjeant, an ensign, a lieutenant, a 
captain. To (jach battalion a major and a lieutenant-colonel ; the 
latter possessing a stall', consisting of nii adjutant, a quartermaster, 
and a serjeant-raajor or sciiitir seijeant. The promotion of a private 
to a corporal, a corporal to a seijeant, rests of course with the 
lieu tenant- colonel of the regiment, as he is best acquainted wdlh 
the character of the men; but to rise from the non-commissioned 
officer to tlie officer rests with the Horse Guards. Now, from the 
first formation of the British Army, the commission of an officer 
has been his private property. He bought it; he has a right to 
sell it. And the following arc the regulation prices: — 


Cavalry j 

[ Price of Commission 

Lient.'CoL 

£0175 

lilajor. 

£4575 

Captain. 

£3238 

Lient. 

£1260 

of the line ] 

Daily pay 

[ Price of Commission 


19a. 3d. 

14a. 7d. 

9a. 

Infantry \ 

£4540 

£3200 

£1800 

£700 

of the line ] 

1 Daily pay 

17*. 

16a. 

11a. 7d. 

6a. 6d. 


£1190 

Sdr. 

£450 


When the colonel retires, he receives from the major, tho 
senior captain, the senior lieutenant, and the senior ensign 
together, the sum of 4540Z., which, -Ai the course of his life, he 
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had paid ; and Mr. 13rown, on being gazetted to fill up the vacant 
ensigney, pays t]ie sum of 450?., which will bo duly (u-edited to 
him when he sells out. The lloi*so Guards have, therefore, but 
few yiicaucies to give away to non-cointiiissioned officers, and 
these only arise when a man has been cashiered, and loses his 
purchase money as well as his commission ; or when he is killed 
or dies in the service, and thus loses his purchase money as \vell as 
his life. The arguments for and against such a system seem to 
bo as follow's. The Government is anxious to retain the purchase 
system, firstly, because it would be a most cnoimous sum to 
disburse il‘ every officer s commission Avas bought up ; secondly, 
because it gives them a certain s 06 urity tliat the officer will be 
more strict in his duties : and it is not a bad exemplification of 
its w'orking, that in the Queen’s serrice you seldom hear of tlio.so 
constant court-martials whicii disgi'acc the East India Company’s ; 
for it is a great check to a man that by a court-martial lie may 
not only lose his income but also his cajutal. The argument on 
the part of tlie people is, that die highest honours in every pro- 
fession should be open to all w'ho desenc it, and that the purcliase 
system rendm's the lumy a monopoly for certain classes. That the 
latter part of the argument is not entirely (joricct, is sliow'u at once 
• by w'hat maybe almost termed — the dislike that the manulaeturing 
and commercial classes have of putting tlieir sonsiu the army : and 
surely money is not tvjuiied among them. Of the soundness of tlie 
foimci part there can bo no douht; but before raising iion- 
coiumisaioiiecl officers to officers, render the ju*my such that a 
diflereut stamp of men will enlist. 'J'hemen oflikecnergy, of talent, 
and often of ediu-ation, to those who are to he found in the ranks 
of eontinental nations, look out in England for siiincthiug besides 
a shilling a day. Australia, Califoiiiia, the coimnei’cc of this coun- 

« , afibrd a refuge aud a future, wdiitdi on the Continent is uu- 
owri. As Jilfairs are at present, the first thing to he done is to 
improve the condition of both men and officers. Increase the j)ay 
• of tlie private. l)()n’t stop liis rations, and his wasliing, and his 
wear and tear of hoot^ and of clothing, and liis pipeclay, and 
barrack damages, all out of Ins sliilliug a clay, liaise the pay of 
tlio non-commissioned ofiie.er, wdio out of his scanty saliu’y can 
scarce buy brejid for his children after paying Gs. Cd. a week for 
a dirty whitew'ashed room in a slum at the back of tlie barracks. 
Then if as a means of transition— every tw'o stt*ps wc^ro gi\en by 
pj|^hase, and tlie third to merit, as displayed either in long 
or brilliant services, aud if the commission of every man 
wio di^d in the service were sold tuid given to his family, the 
service would derive gi’eat immediate benefit, and the pension 
list w’ould be rendered much lighter. 

Eor the obtninincnt of •ommissions in the Ordnance corps, 
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other influence than tliat of the Horse Guards is required. Money 
wont do it, hut a little family interest is not, a tliiuj^; 
nor is a general for an uncle out of place either. The Master- 
General having all the. vacancies in the Woolwich Academy to 
give away, and changing, as he does, with each administration, 
likes to give away something to his old friends, and something, 
also, to his party. Lord Beresford being an Irislmian, or Lord 
Anglesea having been a liberal liord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
would fill the Woolwich Aiuidcmy with Irishmen. Sir George 
Mim-ay would swamp it witli Scotchmen. But once in the 
Academy, the cadet has t(pvork, and work hard, for these stifi* 
examinations make gi'eat JWfllows in the cadets' ranks, and give 
the Miister-Gencral more cadetships to give away. “ I remarked,'* 
said a cadet once, “ that most of those wiio were sent away, were 
those who did not pav 120Z. a year. ” 

But how is the staff oflicered? Of course in tlie staflT we have 
geiK'raJ officers — men wliosc good constitutions have enabled 
tlieiu to pass through the regimental ranks; hut tlic'U a gujieral 
can't do cvciything, and he must have liis (piurtennaster-gemTal, 
and his adjutant-general, and his military secretary, and his aide- 
dc-camj). The selection (jf a general for service depends on the 
Coveniment. The sch'ction (»f tin* qiiartenn aster- geiieial and 
adjutant-general to serve under him, jiartly on the general, partly 
on tl)e Horse Guards. That of the mihLiin' secretary and aides-de- 
camp solely on the general. It is trin' that, in theory these men 
arc supposed to he selected in virtue of their p oved fitness; 
and the Govemment inis formeil at Sandhurst a college where 
oflicei's may lie instructed in these hranches; but the foolish 
officer who takes advantage of it may die in peace and 
comfort a worthy old cajiiain, whilst Uie wise one, who does 
not, hut tnists in Biovidmice and his uncle, the general, will 
become covered with stars and rihlions, and he held up as a 
valuable servant to his. country. Much had been said and 
wuir.teii about thesi* mutters pn^vious to the present war, and yet, 
if we take up tlie Army List for last October, and take a glance 
at the staff in the (iimea, wc find the old stoiy. Of thirty 
adjutaiit-gencrnls, and assistant adjutant-generals, and dt*puty 
assistant quarteriuastev-geiierids, &c., but four bad been to )Sund- 
huvst, the remainder being made up of the Horse (iuards names 
of l)oyle, and Colborne, and Aircy, and Ptikeuluim, and Wel- 
lesley, and Windham, and Wethertlll, and Woodford, &c. How 
Lord llardiugc could have made the singular remark in tho 
House of Lords, “ that he had appointed eifjht officers from 
Woohuirh, selected from a list* of men unknown to him, to be 
oil tlie Ouiu’ter-Master-Gennrals staff,” is very puzzling, as there 
has not been one such appoiutnient beyond tlie llcgimontul 
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Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-General of Artillery appointed 
by the Master-General. 

It is most difficult from among such a staff to select Com- 
manders in Chief. Interest puts a man on the staff, interest 
gives him a command. Who brought out the Duke of Wellington ? 
Merit, or his brother the Governor-General of India? What gave 
liord Ihiglan the command in the Crimea? Merit, or having been 
the Duke's secretary, and a brother to a Duke of Beaufort? We 
hear much of Edwardes and other Indian heroes. Have we not 
a Lord Melville and Sir Colin Campbell? Why is Major Tyldeii 
of the Engineers not raised to a command of a brigade ? He did 
pretty well in the Caffre war. We ihivve plenty of stuff in the 
British army to moke generals of, if merit were worth anything. 
But how can it be expected tliat this should be taken into 
account in subordinate positions, when the very highest 
military appointment is the reward of political power, and not 
of merit. 

Could our system be more forcibly exemplified than it was l)y 
TiOrd Panmure himself in the House of Peers, on taking office as 
!Ministcr at War. “ In replying to the observations of the noble 
earl who has just sat down (liOrd EHenborougb), I must take 
leave, in the first instance, to point out to your lordships the 
great inconvenience of the (,oursc pursued by the noble earl, 
inasmuch ns he has (|uestioned me on several points with regard 
to which I had no notice given me beforehand, so that I might 
bo able to give more sntislaetory answers than I can possibly 
give off-hand." Now, what were tlH*s(5 (piestions wliich a man, 
who had not very long ago licen Secretary at War, liad to answer 
ofl'-hand as Minister at ^V'nr ? Wore tliey questions of regimental 
detail, or of financial economy, to answer which accurately it 
might be neeessaiw to refresh his memory or refer to offi(;e 
books? Will future generntions, or foreign statesmen, believe 
that tlioy referred to those topics which had been in every on#' s 
mouth for months : “Were the troops engaged at Balaclava to 
receive a medal? Was an order of merit to bo conferred on tho 
privati? soldier, as well ns one on the general officer ? Whether 
the land transport service memorandum, drawn out by Sir Charles 
Trcvellyan for the Duke of Newcastle, might be laid on the table ? 
Whether the term ‘ distinguished sciDiccs,' made use of in conferring 
reward on the officer, might be exemplified by the statement of 
the actual service done? Why officem suffered less than the 
men from cold or wont of food? Why had General Simpson 
been sele'ited to go to the Crimea, and in what capacity ?" These 
were the questions, and they vrourd not have puzzled any clerk in 
the War department. Yet here we had the Minister at War unable 
to state what he intended to do; and unacquainted with every-day 
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questions of the wai'. He told the House that General Simpson 
appointed to fill the important office of head of the stofi*. 
Hut has not Lord liaglan got General Estcourt ? Is that officer 
not bond fide filling tlie office of the chef d'etat major, so talked of. 
The English translation of this chef is “ quartcrmnster-general,” 
and unless General Estcourt is a myth, he is the quartermaster- 
general in Turkey. He may he a had one, but that is another 
point. At present, General Simpson is going under a new title 
to assist in being the head of an old department. Just anotlier 
cook to spoil the broth. Then what does Lord Fanmure say 
to the disproportion between tlie sickness of the officers and 
men? “1 cannot, my lorcis, account for the disproportion in 
regard to the sick between the officers and men.” Not able to 
account for it ! Let him ask a Sandhurst cadet, and he will soon 
he informed. He will ho told, first, that a man fresh from a 
public school has a belter constitution to w'ork with than the 
starving mechanic or lahoiircr out of employ. He will bo told 
that many am officer has got into debt to buy warm clothing, and 
obtains luxuries now and then, which the juivate can’t afford. He 
vvill be told that the officer has fri(*nds to send him out fresh sup- 
plies, w'hilst the private has to tnisl to a (.joveriiiucnt who lets him 
die of W’unt, because the members w’ould quarrel as to who slu)uld 
have the privilege of feeding him. He will be told that the officer 
took opium and quinine witli him, and that the regimental surgeon 
was often even unable to get a dose of cluilk mixture or a cup of 
ti'a for a dying piivate. The officer trusted to himself, the private 
had no one to U’list to. Hut did the Minister at War, forming 
part of a ilinislry which liad just been censiired by the House of 
Commons, and whicli is now under a sort of open arrest, dare to 
say these matters? Would it not have undermined considerably 
his tenure of office Yet this ignorance, reid or pretended, wliicli 
any ensign would have been ashamed of, was quietly taken for 
granted by the House. Aud why? Hecausc they felt they w^ero 
catechizing a man who was not at home in his business. 

Let tlie nation, therefore, he winy of how it allows army reforms 
on any largi* scale to be effected previous to the completion of 
the searching* investigation now taking place; or it will have to 
reform the relbnnation, the confusion worse confounded, of a 
body of men whose ablest military oBicial is unable to answer 
ofl'-haiid an every-day question. 

The above description places in a sufficiently absurd point of 
view our ingeniously mixed system of selecting the agents for 
superintending, maintaining, and commanding our army — a system 
of selection in some cases, taking for its tost oratorical potrer and 
'political creed, in some cases family connexion, in some cases 
seniority, in some cases the 2>os$€8siu/i of purchase money, and in 
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a im- casrs merit. 13iit hy way of rediictto ad ahsimhwi, we hciv ^ 
give ii vividly illnsfnitivo eonversation carried on between a 
Committee of tJie House of Commons and the present General 
Anson: — v 

Q, “ Is the Master-General of the Ordnance an ordnance or a 
cavalry officer?’ — ^-^1. ‘‘He is at tlie head of the artillery, and 
field-iiiarshal in the army. He is not an ordnance officer in any 
* other sense than as Master-General of thi» Ordnance.” 

(J. “Has he been brought up in the artillerj' force?” — A. “ Ho 
has had some practical knowledge of the artillery force in the 
course of the service he lias been cmnloyed on.” 

Q. “ Has he ever been attached tiuthe artillery?” — A. “Never, 
except as Master- Gen oral of the Ordnance; hut the artillery havi‘. 
served under him.” 

Q. “ Who is the next senior officer of the Board?'* — A. “ TJie 
Surveyor-General .” 

Q. “ Who is now the Sur\*eyor-( Jencral ? ’ — A . “ Genei al Pox." 

0. “Does he belong t<Mhe artillery?” — /I, “No.’' 

(J. “ Has ho ever been an artillery or engineer officer?’ — .1. 
“No.” 

(J. “Who is the next?” — ^.1. “The Tlerk of the Ordnance.” 

(J. “Yourself?” — A. “Yes” 

Q. “Did you e\er belong to the artilleiy or engineers?* — 
-^1. “N('ver.’ ♦ 

(J. “In the [iractjcal working of tbe duties of tbe artillery, 
have y«m had any experience in the field?” — A. “1 have liad no 
fr'xperien((* iii the shape of instruction with llie artillery force. F 
have seen the mov(^incnt of <irtillery in the field, and 1 kicv; 
what their duties are.” 

Q. “ As ail artillery officer, you have never heon employed?'' — 
A. “ T have iKwer acti'd as an artilleiy officer.” 

Q. “AVh<i is the next officer on the .Board?" — A. “The 
Brincdpal St()reket*])er.” 

Q. “ What is his name?” — A. “ Captain Sir Tliomas Hastings, 
of the Navy.’* 

Q, “ Is he an artillery officer?” — A. “He is not." 

(J. “Has any member of the Board ever belonged to the 
iirlillery or the engineer service?’’ — A. “ None of the lb»ard.‘' 

Q, “ And yet they have the sole direction of the details of the 
artillery and the engineer service?” — A. “The Master- General 
has the’ direction of the details." 

0, “ Though they ha\(j never been in the artillery or engineer 
service C — A. “No; but there are very few persons toho under’ 
aland more about ordnance than Sir 'Thomas Hastings.*' 

Q. “ Has he had any experience as regards the artillery on 
slLvre?"—A. Yes.** 
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Q. ‘‘ Iiiirhnt way?" — A. When he commanded the ‘Excel- 

lent' at Porlsinoiiih" 

Wlint is to be cxpcctcil from military establishments thus 
orL»:auize(l iiud thus oilieta-ed? Anyone of ordinary sense can 
foresee that such a system of administration must break down 
evi'u under its every-day work, much more under the strain of a 
war. 'rhore is abundant evidence that our organization fails 
grossly evi'ii in meeting the home demands made ui)on it during 
poMci*. Let us take a few samples of the bungling results it 
\vorks out. The foregoing ccnifcssions of (ieiiej-al Anson will 
si'rve to introduce the lirst. \ 

fancy for a moment the whole of the details of the Ordnance 
burdening tins shoulders of a. cavalry officer, eighty-two years 
of age! Tor this Arastcr-Oeiiera-, mentioned above, was the 
veteran Marquis of Auglesca, wdio, broken down by pain, old 
ege, and domestic t.i‘oublc*s, was su])j)ose<l to vogiilato evervthing 
from the Mmic rille to the best coals and nislilights. And tlieii 
lliis Sir I'lioinas Hastings, this great gunner, wdio had obtained 
his oiiim«n( practical kiuiwlnlge of artillery on shore, from his 
c\pcri(’iic(Mvlien commanding the “ Kmu'IIcuI ” gunnery ship at 
Ihu'tsi'ii ! — how thonaiglily he must hiiv(‘ l)e'‘n at home iii decid- 
ing wliether the poh* or sliaft was lie.sL for Hdd batteries; whifdi 
was th(!Uj(»st suitable kind oflimues'^: whether the horse artillery 
could not replace their six-pounders bv wliullier tlie nnm- 

l)cr of men sent lo the Crimea was suilicieiil to get up ulie guns 
from Ibihielava, and man lljeiii afterwards, (’oiilditbe believed 
It was the saim* man who amused fiii‘ I’omniittce by bis lucid 
explanation of tlie tests for l>rass guns. Being asked, witli 
respect lo obtaining guns by contract, wlictluM* gun metal, though 
adiilteraii'd, might stand perfectly the proof which might be ap- 
plied to it, but would not endure' afterwards, his reply w^as — 
“ Jheciscdv; T happen to know an instance of that kind. When 
I Avas in the ‘ExcelleiiU’ 1 Avas requested by the late l-ord 
\^irh(U*ough to test a gun for him, and though it had tin* appear- 
ance of being a very good gun, Avben w'e came -to work AAitli the 
gun it was soon found that it Avould ha\m been quite useless fiir 
'geni'ral service. 1 do not laiow bow the metal bad been managed, 
Imt that Avas the fact.” Unfortunately for the fact, the mention- 
ing of Lord Yarboroughs name seeuis to have excited the curio- 
sity of the Committee, and they Averc desirous of knowing a little 
luort) about this testing of brass guns, as it w^oiild lie something 
to speak about, after dinner next yachting season. 

Q. “How can you state that the gun Avould not have lasted as 
long as one manufactured in the Queen's arsenal, if you did not 
test it?" — A. “ I mentioned tliis iueidcHtally, as showing that that 
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gun had been oompounded at a cheaper rate to the contractor. 
The opinion of myself, and those who examined the gun, was that 
it was a gun not suitable to endure. I may have been wrong in 
that opinion'* 

The actual fact was, that he had neither analysed the metal, 
nor tned its power of endurance with gunpowder, but had 
rejected it because of its ringing. Had Sir Thomas Hastings eTcr 
tried to act as number two of a gun, when firing six-pounders, he 
would have condemned them cn masse; they ring enough to 
break the ears. But we believe tliis is the same gentlemtui who, 
before the Select Committee on Small^rms, talked of the new 
Minie mode of rifling , and admitted that though he was strongly 
in favour of making muskets by machinery, and acknowledged 
the eiTor committed for the last forty -five years in not having tliis 
performed, an opinion based on the excellence of the American 
musket, yet he had never himself scon one. 

What would the public*, think of ^Miller and Bavenhill, or 
Maudslay and Penn, if they confided the stewardship of their 
large manufactories to men who boasted of having seen an engine 
running to Brighton^ or bcun on an excursion for a week to ]3ii- 
mingham! Yet the Government think no luinn of this suicidal 
system. Never had the Marquis of Anglosea had more to do 
with artillery tliaii ordering (captains A. or B. of the Horse Aitil- 
leiy to support this or that ct(n:ge; never had General Anson 
seen anything more of it than any one would by a review on 
Woolwich common or a visit to Woolwich arsenal; Sir Thomas 
Hastings did not know that the Minie invention was a hullat 
and not a groove, and that this improvement in the AFiniti 
rifling was the beautiful Pritchett hullet;’*^ luid yet these are the 
men whom the public look to as being the most competent to 
arm their ai’my. What wonder, therefore, that a Nasmyth should 
have plainly stated his contempt of them. 

Q. “ J)o you think that tlie system of entering into contracts 
for the small parts of a musket, instead of entering into a con- 
tract for the production of the iiiiisliod article, is a bad system?" 
— A. “As bad as possible." 

Q. “ Then the system which the Ordnance has been pursuing 
for many years past is, according to you, as had as possible?” — 
A. “It is most absurd, and T have no hesitation in stating that 
most broadly.'* 

With such a state of affairs in the Ordnance Office, it is not to 

— _fi 

* Caytain Delvigiic was the first person who introduced the idea of making 
bullets expand into the groove of the rifle. Mini^ improved upon this, by 
inserting an iron cup. which caused the bullet to expand with greater certainty, 
but ]\Ir. Pritcliett, junior, guumakcr, in the Pimltry, in a manner wliirli prov«>d 
the scientific practical man, so Altered tbc hollow of the Dclviguc bullet, as to 
enable the cup to be doue away vitli. 
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be expected tlmt tlie ordnance military department should be in 
an efficient state. In former times, when a State required the 
services of engineers, it used to employ the great men of the €ay, 
as Florence did those of Mic^hael Angelo. But we appear, within 
the last century, to have fancied that great engines of destruetion, 
and the fortifications of kingdoms, are a mere matter of rote. 
Children ore sent to Woolwich Academy to leom the same 
humdrum course that was taught nearly a hundred years ago ; 
and after their heads are fairly puzzled by on amount of know- 
ledge which could only be crammed, with great difficulty, into 
heads ten years older, ^^ey a^e turned from cadets to officers by 
means of a bit of parchment. They have received the basis of an 
education' whi(di, if carried on, might, one day, make them useful 
in their profession; hut, once an officer, there is no further 
inducement to work, they forget what they have learnt, and thus 
more dead-weight is added to the service. After a few years’ 
idleness, they perhaps take to their hooks again, partly us an 
octmpation, partly in Ijopcs that it inay laid to something; but 
as their hair is turning grey, they find that it has led to nothing; 
and they throw up their work, and h(*gin to think of entming one 
of (ho tliroe courses o])on to artillcrviuou, and which are generally 
kuo'vvn as divided into mad, married, or miitliodist.*’ But still 
the work of the Board of Ordiiancci has to he done. Guns have 
to he cast, shot and shell liuve to he constructed. Brown, Jones, 
and llohiuson have hoeii extremely aiinoNing at the Ordnance 
Ofiicjc about soine'new inventions— iudec'd, mie of Ih m wrote to 
'The 'Tiuies. The Oomniandei -in -chief and the Minister at War 
are truiihlcsome about those siege-guns, Avhicli are wanted. All 
these things must he att(‘iided to, and the time of the Board is 
limply taken up with eontra(*,ts for ctiuls and candles, and deal 
hoards, and assessing barrack damages, and making the accounts 
S([uare for the y<*ar. Artillery offiijers have therefore to ho 
selected lo look after the engines of war — hut who is to he 
chosen. Not the young officers, for they are too young and 
inexperienced; not those wlio are working in order that it may lend 
to something, for that might make tlic'm presumptuous; it is much 
safer to sole(*t them fi-om the family connexions of those in office, 
or their hangers-on. It is iriio they have grown too old for the work; 
it is true they have mostly forgotten the little they did once know; 
hut tin'll they have no crotcliets of their own, and don’t bother the 
Hoard with iiow-faugled notions, and small estimates showing 
liow steam is ehouper than handwork. And thus the work goes on 
from year to year, in the^ same good old way, when suddenly a 
war breaks out, frightening all these old gentlenieii out of their 
t'(pia.iiimity. Guns are wanted, and carriages are wanted, and 
horses and harness, and a thousand hther matters, which drive 
[Vol. LXIII. No. CXXIV.]— New Series, Vol. VII. No. II. C C 
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applies for more artillery, and 'when liis request is laid before the 
Duke of Newcastle, that it is rejected by that soldier statesman ? 
For it has been stated that, previous to sailing from Vania, liis 
lordship wrote home for two more field batteries and another 
troop of horse artillery, and that the adjutant- general of artillery, 
having laid the demand, as a matter of form, before tlie Minister 
of War, the latter, then fresh in office, put his ministerial pen 
through the demand. Is it his lordsliip's fault that the Commis- 
sariat is not under his control, nor under that of the Horse 
Guards in England, nor under the Minister of War, but under 
the Treasury? • 

Amongst other crideisms to be passed upon the conduct 
of the war is one which, though but indirectly bearing on 
the question of our military organization, deserves, in virtue 
of its intrinsic importance, a brief space. W^e refer to the 
constant disclosure of the proceedings of the Allies. If there 
is any one point on which a general viust, for the safety of 
his men and the eventual success of his measures, he more 
particular than on any other, it is that the enemy should be kept 
in entire ignorance of his future movements. That th(‘ enemy 
will employ innumerable spies, that ho will spend a vost amount 
of money to obtain this information, is certain, but it will take 
time to do this, and a spy knows that, if caught, he will be 
hanged. Yet, together wjth our Crimean army, was embarked 
a man who was employed by the most ]>owcrful paper in 
Europe to disclose to the world at large every act and, if he 
could, every thought, of the commander-in-ehief. That tlu) 
British people should have been anxious to hear what had 
occurred, that they should like to know how their friends 
were, that they should endeavour to idlcviato the miseries of 
wounded soldiers, is not only natural, hut these were mutters in 
which a British general would give all his assistance. liOid 
Raglan must have been hut too glad to find that, by means of 
the press, the (jovernmont at home was forced to send out a 
waggon train, to send fresh food and warm clothes, to remedy 
the state of transports, and send nurses and comforts for tho 
sick, for tliese arc matters notorious in every army that ever 
takes the field. But what Lord Raglan has to complain of is, that 
this Times corresponclcut should have liad the indiscretion to 
betray tho movements of the army, by which fiiture operations 
may be impeded, and that The Times should have been imprudent 
enough to print them. For instance, we find the correspondent 
statin^,, September ITith, “ It has heon decided to garrison 
Eupatoria, and Captain Brock and 800 marines have been sent 
away for that jiurpose. The Captain is to be governor of 
^Eupatoria.' Septemher Ufth: They (the allied generals) w'ere 
in bewilderment as to which spoi^ of the Crimea presented the 
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best, niitural facilities for landing and for forming their base of 
operations/* September 29th: *'Let us hope that the operations 
against Sebastapol may be speedy and successful, for to hold the 
field at this season, and under present circumstances, ^vhen each 
day -claims its victims, must finally thin our ranks beyond the 
proportion of our reinforcements, and materially impair the 
efficiency of our operations. Yesterday twenty siege guns were 
landed at Balaclava, and the whole number to be landed is one 
hundred." September 30tli : “ Our force, such as it is, cannot be 
expected to surround the fortress on all sides, and, under the best 
circumstances, it 'is to be fmred that the Bussians will always 
have a line of retreat." October 1 1th : “ The British troops broke 

ground on the extreme right and ceiitrc of our position It 

is almost incredible that no one was hurt all day yesterday, but 
oiir divisions were nil screened by the heights from the direct 
range of the guns.” October 12th: “ 'J’ho guns of this work wdll 
command the docks and creek. . . . All thoir shot and shell at 
present^?/ orer the^ works, and fall on the hill-side behind them. 
A heavy battery of eight Lancaster and 10-inch naval giins,y>Inced 
at a distanre of ^oOO yards from the enemy's lines. ... A heavy 
gun has been placed in position on the heights to command 
this r(»a(l." In fact, the whole of the 12th October letter was 
worth everything to ilenschikoft*. Lord Ilaglan remonstrated 
against these proceedings ; the Minister at War remonstrated. The 
Times took credit for having given way, and yet the very day it 
did so its telegrapliio d(\spatch<'s announce that “The Flagstaff 
battery had been mined by the French, who only waited a 
favourable opportunity to blow it up." . • 

We are far fr<mi making these observations in an unkind 
spirit, for we gladly recognise the great services which that 
journal has rendered to this country. Wc have spoken freely 
on the subject, simply because wc feel that in this one case 
The Times is doing serious injury to the public service, 
and that after the discussion which took place of late in the 
Hous(3s of Parliament, and the appeal made to it by the most 
influential men of both political parties in this country, it ought 
not, on the 16th of February, 18.15, to have published that “it 
is beyond doubt that whenever the assault takes place the fleet 
will run in to draw off the effects of the fire of the north forts on 
the south side of the town. ... It is believed that the large 
screw line-of-battlo ships can break the boom and force their 
way through the cheimux de frise of amputated masts and spars 
by running at them full speed ; but any fiiilurc in such an 
attempt would lead to the most disastrous consequences to tho 
vessels, whose progress would be necessarily arrested at a fixed 
point under the fire of the northern forts.” 

No one knows better than Prince Men^chikoff that The Times 
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correspontlrnt is preiiorally ^Yell iiifomed, imd we have no doubt 
the above hints will not lie lost on him.* 

BeturninjT from these somewhat digressive remarks upon the 
share wliioli the press correspondence lias had in producing 
disasters as well as in remedying them, let us look at some oi' the 
further evils of the campaign which have resulted from our mol- 
adininistration of military aiiiiirs. ]5esidcs tlie insufficiency of 
force, due to lack ol* judgment at head-quarters, there is also 
want of 'generalship, due partly to a like lack of judgment, and 
partly to the effect of routine. The whole Hritish army knew 
that liOrd llaglau was no genius, yet it was no use exposing his 
blunders. Unfortunately for Lt>rd Raglan's fame, the lliissiiins 
thouglit Sebastopol worthy of a struggle, and, defeated at Alma, 
they retired in si)leudid order to Simplieiopoi. It was a ffiu* move 
on their part; much ffiier than our Hank march (which Hank 
march, hy the hy, is not very clear ]ust yet). Tor if the Allies 
attacked Sebasttipol on the north side, tlie lUissians eould, from 
Simpheropol, cut off' the hhipatoria line: if the Allies attacked on 
the soutli side, thc'v could, Irom SimplicropcTl, rciuforei; the town 
with troops and provisions whenever they pleased. Rut for the 
evHrf that have njsulted from iiord Hoglans want of skill as a 
tactician, we must hlaiiie those who appointed liim. Thar he, 
accustomed from Ijis hoyliood to consider himself hut as the 
amanuensis of one of iJie greatest warriors that ever Iiv(*d, 
should Jiave turned out, 'when left to himseif, to he hut a stddier, 
is very probable. Rut did he ever lead, the Rritish pe(»])hj to 
imagine him otherwise** He Jiad always l)eeu accustomed to 
receive orders and* see them obeyed: so ’\^llcn he went to Con- 
stantinople, he obeyed orders; when lit» went lo Yarmi to sec his 
army rot hy thousands, he obeyed oi-dcrs; when at last, without 
any definite plan, lie landed in the Crimea to take Sihastopol, he 
still obeyed orders, h'or let it not he forgotten that, if we send 
armies and generals, our minisiry at homo will rule tlie opevations 
— playing at soldiers is so interesting a pastime. 

It is a very good and ancient maxim in warfare that one had 
general is better than two good ones; and -hefore we can look 
for success, our whole army system must undergo an immediate 
and complete reorganization, on something like rational prin- 


* Since this nasvsage was in iype, a letter from Thr Fimei correspondent in 
the Crimea, dated Feb. 10, lias been published, in which the various allegations 

made against him are almost all saitsfactorily refuted; in respect of the infor- 
mation given to the enemy, however, we thiiik timt, though he describes him- 
self as having ^‘'refrained from oomnumicating any facts which might by any 
possibility be useful to the eucpiy,’^ the abov(‘ quotations show* that he lias in 
some cases inadvertently done whjAt ho intended to avoid. 
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ciplos. Tliis sieqc of Sel)asto])ol is Lul the first stop of a long and 
dusporato struggle. Tlic ConlincnLal blood is getting aroused, 
and it will not bo cooled down again easily by any arguments 
of the Peace Society. Let us, therefore, prepare to meet it, 
by rc/orming our military dopaitments, and then we shall 
obtain an lU’my diseipliriotl, fed, and clothed. It is true that 
the Ministry at War was instituted for tliis puqiose. But the 
Horse Guards would liavc nothing to say to it, nor the Secretary 
at War, nor the Ordnance, nor the Commissariat; (jonsequently, 
the coiifusioii became worse confounded, and when ministers as- 
sembled the Parliament on aq emergency, and passed two important 
bills, tho one to enlist foreigners, and the other to enable the militia 
to go abroad, — measures passed on account of the necessity of im- 
mcdutlc relief to the ai'my in the (h-inuMi, it had not been decided 
a month afterwards what militia reginii*nts were to 'go, or what 
branch of this divide<l military depm’tment was* to iiave tho 
direction of raising these foreign merct*naries ! 

But there needs something more than a bureaucratic (‘hange. 
This system of general officers rctichiiig their rank by means of 
pureliasiug regimental commi^^sions, and a hardy constitution; 
the bcst(jwing of staff situations upon cousins and nephews; tho 
bravery and ignorance of compimy officers; all this may bo very 
Knglish and coustiintioual, but it does not form an army. For 
an army, steady well-disciplined solduirs are required; and by this 
we not only mean m(*ii who can sleep in a marsh or on snow 
without a murmur, but men, wdio, besides being w 11 drilled, can 
coiilv their rations of pork in a dozen diilerent wuiys, and who can 
run themselvus np a shelter without leferenoc to an Ordnance 
stor'‘koeper. We need cumpiuiy otlic(*rs, who, besides being 
brave and well up in their outpost duty — that most serious and 
difficult of duties — can watch their menh liealt^j. and comfort 
as well as abuse him on parade aWiut a button or a strap 
being one-hundredth of an inch out of its place; colonels of 
regimeni.s, who, besides making tbeiv men march past in alow 
time, will dare look ui)on them as a public trust confided to them, 
and who will not be above making serious representations in thi- 
proper quarter when their men sulier from ofliuial neglect — colonels 
who will not allow themselves to be bullied by on aide-de-camp 
or military secretary — colonels who will look upon the regimental 
surgeon as something besides a saw-bone. We must have 
generals who are promoted on account of brilliant services or 
groat common sense. And there should be generals of infantry 
and generals of cavalry. The public can uif&erstand the 
diiierencG between a barrister famous for his practice at the 
Court of Chancery and another who has made a name at the 
Court hf Cohmion Law. They ope hotli lawyers, but they 
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have been made Queen's Counsel in two various directions. 
So also we want our infantry generals, and -our cavalry generals, 
and our artillery generals. A Picton would keep his brigade 
under tire wliei'e an Anglesea would have lost his temper. Por 
the first you require cool steady courage and great firmpess of 
mind; for the latter the ‘courage and eye of an eagle. Some 
generals are famous for their vigilance on the outposts; odiersfor 
the indomitable energy with which they will preserve intact their 
rear-guards. A major-general commanding a brigade must be a 
first-rate drill; a lieutenant-general commanding a division must 
not only be a first-rate drill, but have first-rate common sense. 
Yet when we sent our cavalry-generals to the Crimea, did we take 
these matters into consideration? A good deal has been said 
about the Balaclava blunder. It has been x>ut upon Lord Baglan, 
Lord Lucan', and Captain Nolan. Now, a eomniander-in chief 
can't be everywhere, and the meaning of forming a cavalry brigjulc 
under a general of its own arm is that that man sliould to a certain 
degree use his common sense; and posterity will tliink but little 
of that general who threw away his cavalry as a man might a 
handful of peas against a brick wall. Had liord Cardigan seen 
much service and possessed a reputation for bravery in Uie field, 
which, however, no one ever denied him although he was untried, 
he would not have lost credit by refusing to obey the insane 
order he had received ; though in obe}ing, lie did his duty. 

And luitil we have a radical reform in the cclucjition, disc'iplinc, 
and selection of our company-cfificers, colonels and generals, how 
can we expect to find proper coinmandcrs-in -chief amongst them ? 
The office of a copimander-in-cliief is no easy berth. To the 
consummate soldier he must add the abilities of the politidtui 
*and of the financial economist. Not a mere knowledge of his- 
tory, and geography, and reading, and writing, but the education 
of a good practical man of business as well ns of a soldier. He 
must be thoroughly acquainted w'ith the private — ^liis capabili- 
ties and his wants; he should understand the character of 
every commanding officer; he should have a thorough know'- 
ledge of each branch of the Army; he should know the countiT 
he is in — ^its resources, its revenue, its obstacles, in fact, every- 
thing relative to its powers of cantoning, provisioning, and 
defending die soldier. 

In respect to judicious measures for pi’oviding fit stafis, generals, 
and commnnders-in-chicf, we may take a lesson from our eneiuies. 
Am^mgst those officers who deserted Napoleon in his hour of 
need, after the Russian campaign, was one Jomini. Having 
earned his bread, and even his rank of general in the Prencli 
service, though a Swiss by birth, he thought that Russia would 
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1)0 a more comfortable asylum. Now this Jomini is to soldiers 
very much what Euclid is to the engineer. He appears to have 
had on intuitive genius for war. He saw that« us. in all other 
liuinan affairs, we might draw certain results from certain given 
data, even in warfare; and he has written a very magnificent 
work on the subject. This work forms the chief study pf the 
llussian officer, and ns every officer in the .Uussian service has 
passed through the military college, there was not one who was 
not aware that Lord Kaghin and Marshal St. Amaud did a very 
foolish thing in attempting this Crimean expedition without 
proper means. JBut do we ,tench the science of warfare in our 
military colleges? Not a w^ord of it. We teach mathematics, 
and (iermnn, and French, and drawing, and a little fortification. 
But as to strategy, and tactics, and outpost duty, and the various 
points of tlie Quartermaster-Oenerars department, not one word. 
And Avill an officer study these matters when he finds that at 
Sandhurst and Woolwich tbcy^irc unknown quantities, and when 
lie feels it will not assist him in getting on in the service? For as 
the guardsman, with his comfortable allowance, does not care to 
work, the linesman, witli his uncle a general, does not see why he 
should either. Working wont find out who will exchange, giving 
a handsome difference ; working wont assist him in being in the 
right spot and time to get made a brevet-major; working wont 
put him in the d 0 S{)atches and make him a C.B. Work ! who 
would work for nothing ? 

The very hospitals present tin? same spectacle. No nation in 
I'iUrope could form a more admirable medical corj)s. Hospitals 
and lecture- rooms arc to be found in every city. Edinburgh and 
London and Dublin possess their Simpsons, and Brodies, and 
Gutliries, and Crumptons. Why is not a board of such men 
appointed ? Why is not the entrance into the army and naval 
medical professions rendered an honourable one, and given as 
rewards to the great medical schools? It is true that in the 
army, surgeons are treated ns gentlemen, which in the navy they 
are not; but how do they get in? By interest. How do they 
get promoted ? By interest. How do they escape bad climates ? 
By interest. Interest ! and with whom ? With old Dr. Smith, 
of St. James’s Plncc. And if the regimental officers don't work, ' 
no more do the doctors. What is the use of serving in colonies, or 
reading up to the present day, or paying unusual attention to the 
sick ? Johnson, of the “ Tigris,” has been through two epidemics ' 
in tlic West In^es; he loves his profession, and is never absent 
from his work. He has been some fourteen years an assistant- 
surgeon on seven and sixpence a day. For this he had to attend 
some seventy fever patients in hospital, he had to go two miles 
1 , the country to sec the colonefs ^children, and he is roused 
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neai-ly every uiglit to attend »ome soldier’s wife in the Lack 
slums of die town. Jlut Johnson I'ot liis commission, and witli 
that his interest ended. Mo men work hfu*der than tlie medical 
men of tlio army. No men undergo greater dangers. And what 
are their thanks ? Ifono. . What is their pay ? Wliy, a sum 
for wliich the mason and carpenter has many a dine struck. 

]'his must he amended. As mere pounds, shillings, and pence, 
our men are tvorth looking tifter; and it is not so long since that, 
in times of perfect peace, a staft' surgeon of tlic first class died 
from consumption brought on by overwork in Cephalonia, during 
cholera times. How many will die of over-work helbre tliis war 
is over? Tw’O and three doctors will not suffice to look after a 
thousand men dying like sheep w'ith the rot. 'J’hcir p^y must he 
increased, their influence must he more recognised, hut ahove all, 
the Smithsonian interest must he anniliilatcd. 

An amusing proposition has lately hecn made in The Times 
for feeding the Crimean army at the rate of* three shillings and 
threepence yicr diem each man. 'J’hree shillings and threepence 
for rations 1 Out of what? A shilling. Is the golden time 
really coming when the suhalleru can face his tailor, and spend 
five shillings out of half-a-crown n day? Well, the change is 
wanted. The amount of patience and misery which soldiers have 
undergone, even in Old England, of lute years, has been fc’aiTuL 
Many and many a man has hail tf) kec]) his wife and ehildreu at 
a shilling when meat w’as teiipeiiee a pound, and numy of them 
ha\e seen tljem die oil’ for want of a liUla more. It is triii', and a 
wonderful thing it is to relate, tliat wiicii llie artisan is getting 
his four, five, and six sliilJings a day at houu*, the artisan s 
brother is lying in a Earhadoes hospital for a sliilliiig. Honour 
and glory are fine things, hut will they pay for a broken consti- 
tution and a broken lietivt. AVill ti medal ptiy IMacdoiiald, of the 
“ Unicorn,” when he finds himself senior lieutenant, yctir after 
year, having gone through three campaigns and been wounded, 
and sees young Agar purchasing over his head. Agar is a very 
good fellow, hut Mac's wife would like some warm clothes for the 
children as the regiment is ordered home; and seven and sixpence 
a day don’t go far when that has to he done. Even Joseph 
Hume said they ought to have more. 

Let the officers of tlie British army, whether of the line, 
ordnance, commissariat, or medical depfirtment, feel that tliey can 
rise by sheer hard work, and they will do it as manfully as it is 
done in every other profession. The army has been slandered as 
idle ind debauched. It has been said that officers will prefer 
drinking, and smoking, and women, to spending their evenings 
in endeavouring to perfect themselves. And why should Uiey 
work ? ’ Why should tliey endeavour to become competent 
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offioors ? Who is tliovo \vho will toil and lahoui* when the profit 
is nil ^ Look at those hundreds of young men who have just 
enough interest to obtain a couimission, and just enough money 
to buy it, hut not one grain more of either; what have they to 
look forward to ? The mere beggarly interest of a few. hundred 
pounds. Ijfit them faye the deadly fever of the West Indies, or 
till* eliolera of the East, or the frosts of Canada, or the debilita- 
ting agues of the Ionian Islands; what is their reward? After 
iiftefiii, twenty, ay, twenty five years' service, the ‘^eompetent 
officer” may possess the noble sum of ten shillings a day, and have 
to spoud donblt3 th;it. Will that keep his wife and children ? will it 
1 ‘veii keep his own dehililated hodv free of debt? Give a man 
something to look forward to. If \ou plii.ee him in a certain 
])osilion ill society; ii‘ you will insist that it is degrading for an 
otlieer to mix willi any but gentlefolks; it* you consider that, like 
anyotluT human being, he should lie abhi some day to possess a 
home, and that the prospect of it will keep him from dissipation— 
givi3 lilm a ehanee. 7\t present lu* has none. The officer, with- 
out money, or powerful interest, is as much sworn to celibacy as ^ 
ever was the Knight Tcm])lar; and his oath i.-» a liu’ more tcnible 
one : for it is the internal feeling that it is wrong to bring a 
woman to share the. miseries of gilded ])overtY. Yet this the 
nation eau alter. It eaii o]»en all staff appointments to those' 
who will ]>a.ss exaniiiiaiions for tliian. Not only examinations in 
trigonometry and Enclid, Imt m a knowledge .of the duties of the 
quarlerniasrer's and adjulant-giaicral's dejiartment Do away 
witli that nepotism which is n(»t only shackling the enei’gies of 
the line soldier, hut also rendering the ai’tillc‘ry a useless, cumber- 
snine mass, and tlins depriving the nation of thom^ resources in 
war wliieli it ougiit to ]>oh'^ess. Our Xasmytlis and Petos raise 
their Lends above tlie crowd, and the people cheer them and 
aid them in their endeavour; hut let the officer, without inU’rest, 
endeavour to do the same, a.nd those in pow(T, afraid of being 
thrust Irom their olfieial seats hel'ore they fall out of thcui from 
mer(3 ineapaeity, Avill hasten to crush him and wear out his 
energies before the public can perceive it and stand by him. 

And what changes an' there not roipiired in tlie Commissariat ? 
Of all departments, it is tlie most important, for no man eau 
endure fatigue without proper food and shelter. Yet, in spite 
of our great experience during the wars at the beginning of the 
present century, and the care which the Duke of W(jllington 
liestowed on the Commissariat in the Peuinsula, it is still ilio 
department which throws the greatest obstacle in the way of 
any operations in the held, and we shall therefore enter more 
fully on the subject. Even Sir Charles Tnjvelyan, whoso 
authority on Treasury matters demamfe the dee.pest cousi deration. 
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thus expressed himself respecting the commissariat before a 
Parliamentary committee on ordnance and army expenditure : — 

‘‘ The charge of providing food, forage, fuel, transport, and pay 
for an army in the field, is sufficient to occupy tlie entire energies 
of a separate body of officers, and the main object for which a 
commissariat is maintained would be hazarded if other secondaiy 
duties were to be united in time of war with those wliich are 
primary and essential. The providing all thSt was necessaiy for 
an army in the field, with respect to the daily use and Consuinp- 
tioii, severely taxed the energies of the commissariat even during 
the limited operations of the Caftre wars and .the Canada insu]’- 
rection, and the pressure on the department is still greater when 
war has to be conducted on the scale of the Peninsular and 
Waterloo campaigns. 

“ The commissariat must therefore bo maintained on the foot- 
ing of a separate department; and the only question for decision 
is, ichether the superintendence of that department should he 
rested in the Treasury, the War-djiicc, or the Ordnance" 

No man will question the iietH'ssity that an aniiy must have a 
body specially devoted to jiroviding it with food. ^ It 1ms, how- 
ever, been many times stated that the French owed their great 
success during the last war to their carelessness in regulating tliL 
provisioning of their annies; that untuicuiiibered by magazines, 
they made rapid innrohcs; that the French soldier lias a pivuiliur 
genius in obtaining his own daily supplies. This system ot 
warfare was, however, far from iiitciitioiiaJ, and aroscj from a very 
different fi;eliiig. When the ilcvoliiiionary wars hroho out, large 
armies were organised and marched beyond the several frontiers; 
hut though IP a certain degree under the command of their 
generals, tlieir movements were far more controlled by the Direc- 
tory and its Commissi onci-s. Tlicso men, understanding nothing 
about warfare, looked to accounts of victories, unheeding whether 
the soldier was fed or clothed ; and the general commanding ran 
too great a risk of his bond, to make many^ complaints on the 
subject. But that the French aimies, in consequence, did not 
suil'er utter annihilation, arose more from the heavy, slow move- 
ments of their adversaries, than from any other cause. In 1792 
and *93, llumouriez was without provisions or clothes. In 1799 
the army of Liguria more than once mutinied, and threatened to 
retuip3 to France, owing to its being on the verge of starvation. 
In 1 800, the army of the Khiue, under Moreau, w^as without 
magazines; a matter which appears to have been nothing uiiusnal, 
for St. CjT observes, “ tliat they are always adventured without 
subsistence being secured to them; and that in the present 
instance it was further aggravated by their having neither liatchets, 
camp kettles, nor tin cans, for tJiey were supposed to obtain these 
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tliinpfs from the inhabitants; by wliich discipline is very soon 
niiniliilatcd/' It is true, Napoleon considered that an army in- 
vading a country should be provisioned at its expense; but this 
did not mean an undisciplined plunder, but a most careful orga- 
nization at the expense of that country. It was a system which 
Diimuuriez, when in Belgium, had in vain endeavoured to impress 
on the Directory; hut BontyDartc with an iron will introduced 
it on his own responsibility. No man was a greater discipli- 
narian, and as soon as by a few brilliant vic^tories he had obtained 
a firm basis in Italy, he turned his attention to the manner in 
which the contractors did their duty. Scrutinizing the smallest 
detail, verifying even the acccmuls of a company, he made severe 
examples of any defaulting contractor. With wdiat care and pre- 
caution did ho, in his splendid (ainipaigns of IH05 and 1806, not 
•mly prepare and accumulate enormous magazines in strongly 
garrisoned fortresses, but t)fficors wcrii sent forward on the line of 
ijiarch to provide provisions at eacjh halting station. He never 
forgot ho should have to retreat but once, and the annihilation 
of liis army was the consequence. Any species of plundering he 
strongly condemned; and Davoust, the stoniest of his marshals 
on this head, had alwjys the b<‘st organized corps. Not that it 
is to bo supposed that the entire of his gigantic armies wore 
always regularly rationed; for we find sucIj men ^ ns ])e Brack, 
who, always with the out])osts, had never received a single 
ration from the inagaziuos of the army; but this was the excep- 
lioii, arising from tlie impossiliility of distributing provisions 
regularly to a body of men most irregular in its movements; 
and even these w'cre impressed with the conviction that impro- 
A idence in peace-time was wrong, hut in W'nr-timu— Ipcrime. 

It will doubtless strike the reader, that the position of our 
(h'iiiiean army during the first four months of the cnjnpaign, was 
^erv analogous to that luider Moreau, so grnpliioally described!)}' 
St. (-yr, and from nearly the same causes. They were %itliout 
clothes, or shelter, or food. "J’lie only army of the greati'st 
pow'er in the world was as beggarly ns iiii army could he. Yot 
lids want of the necessaric's of life, these hungry men and starving 
horses, this horrihle state* of things, inerefy arose from its not 
having been decided whether the superintendence of the Com- 
missariat should he vested in the Trensiii'y, the War Office, or the 
( h'dnance, 

Bassing from the Commissai'iat to the other administnitive 
arrangements, we find the like urgent need for reform. Why 
the Commander-in-Chief shotWd not recommend men for pen- 
sions or promotion; why lie should not direct the proceedings 
of courts martial; why he should not have authority for the 
apprehension and escort- of deserters;, why lie should not direct 
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the movement of troops; why ho should he no longer on English- 
mon, and should require another individual to stand between him 
and his count iTineii; why, in fact, he sliould he a mere automaton, 
— a mere tilling np of an official name, doubtless die House ol 
Commons cian not say. 

Is the Admiralty -worse governed, or in#worsc odour with the 
nation, because die First liOrd of t^io Admiralty has no one be- 
tween him and it. He has a Soci*ctaiT of the Admimlty, but this 
secretary is, as he should be, subordinate to the First liOrd, and 
not liis master. AVc can understand a financial Secretary at 
War. "VVe can understand a man •entnisted Iry the nation to see 
that the votes for each militaiy item ni*e propc'rly expended. But, 
in die name of common sense, let him not iiilerfcre -with llu* 
duties of the soldier. JHow can the Commniider-iii-Obief fulfil 
bis trust, if be have nothing to do with die food or clothing, or 
health or education, or movements of tluj soldier ; not ev(‘ii Ins 
promotion or pension. Yet the public never bear anything of 
tliis powerful secretary, who, from bidiiml the scenes, ])ulls all 
woi'king strings of tin' llorsi' Guards pnppc'ts; and if it is so easy 
for a Fox Maulo or a Sidney Herbcn lo settle, all these matters, 
could not a Hardingc or a Seaton do the snfiic? England trusted 
the first of these hitter with all her Indian jiossessions, and th(‘ 
second with that of the (!anadas during a ti*ynig relicllion ; yet 
she will not believe that because a man w'oars ,i red (‘oat, ho need 
not have a third party to bee]) thcpeopJi^ in good tenijau’-with tlu^ 
Horse Guards, and vicr rrrsd. 

The fact is, that before any good can he done, the power at 
present possessed by the scv(*ral de])artments must lie Avliolly 
abolished IjfPl^uiiiiUTieTil, and tlit; responsibility wdiieJi falls to 
the Secretary at War — that is, the linancial trust given him by the 
House of Commons — must ho given to the Minister at War. Tlie 
minister must tlieu he made to reniomher that his duty is to 
maiutAi the niuiilx’r of men voted liy the State in the most 
efficient nninner, and not to interfere in military operations. I’lu^ 
Horse Guai'ds should hei^onie the residence of the C’'onnnander- 
in-Ohief of the troops in Great Britain and Ireland only. This 
officer should have the sole control of llioir discipline and tlieir 
movements, in the sanio manuer as if he were in the field, and 
should he allowed to use his own discretion in all matters of 
detail, responsible, of course, to tlic Minister at War. The Com- 
missariat, disburdened of its many extra duties, should become 
tlio provisioning department of the anny, and look after all its 
stores of clotliing, food, and fuel. •The Ordnance, disencumbered 
of its clerk, surveyor, and storekeeper-general, should he jvpre- 
seuted by a Lienteuantriicneral of Ordnance, responsible, to 
the Minister at Wai* for the efficiency, not only of the discipline 
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of llie artilleiy, hut in all that relates to tlie artillerytnan’s duties, 
siicJi as the su 2 )p]ies of sliot and shell, and guns and small arms, 
jmd gunpowder, for whieh pui'poses ho would have the proper 
offioiu's under him. And finally, the IVIinister at War must he a 
soldier. Why should the lUTuy be ruled hy a Duke of New- 
castle or a Lord Panmure? Would tlie har accept them as 
liOrd Chanccillors ? The country, tired of these absurdities 
and numerous departments, will surely rouse itself to re- 
orgmiise the whole system; but above all, let it open the 
roads to uiilitary distinctions to those who are willing and 
ahlt* to work, and J-he nation t-ken find that a redcoat is as 
raithful a minister of war as a hlaekcoat; and there can surely be 
no doubt that he will he a inon* practical one. We hear nuich 
of the advantages of the Frencdi system, and the Austrian, and 
the Prussian. Why? They havt; placed their aamics on u 
national system, lush.'ad of copying, place the British aiiny on 
a British system, and wo shall then i)ossess an army worthy of 
the eouniry. 

In closing, wo have to regret that this article must be sent 
to press hefor«i tlie ministerial scheme of reorgiuiization, just 
aiiiiouuccd by Lord Panmure, is made jiublie. It is to be feared 
that, cuTiJing as it does from those who have shown so little prac- 
tical knowledge of the, roipiireinents, and devisi'd as it is whilst 
yet the invi'stigations of Air. Jioi'huek’s committee arc incomplete, 
it will noli he satisfactory. Next to that “ froward retention of 
custom,” which, as Bacon says, ‘‘is as turbulent a thing as an 
innovation,” the most dangerous thing is an innovation made 
without due tlioiiglit and iiicpiiry. It is a stnpige anomaly, that 
whilst hy its constant appoinimcnt of committees,|pnd printings 
of l)lui5-ljo(dvs, our Goverumcul professes its anxiety to get 
evidence on which to legislate, (*ven in the least important cases, 
it sliould here, in one of tlie most important of cases, propose to 
legislate Lelore the data are obtained. After all, however, we 
need hardly wonder. D(t not the disclosures now in progi*ess 
show that if there is a stupid course to he found, it is the one 
sure to he followed ? 

Aleaiiwhile wc hope tliat the facts contained in the foregoing 
pages will aid — not, perhaps, the oilicial mind, hut the public — 
in forming a judgment respecting the needful reforms. And as 
toucdiing the i[uestion of evidence, we may here draw attentivui to " 
the work of Mr. Thomson, named at the head of this article — a 
work which, as far as we can judge hy glancing through it, cun 
Juirdly fail to he (if sendee at the present crisis. 
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Art. IV- — Lord Palmerston as Premier. 

1. Speech of Lord Palmertiion on the Resignation of Lord John 

RussclL 

2. Speech of Lord Pahnerston on Inaugurating his own Mi* 

nistrg* Public Prints. 

3. De la Conduite de la Guerre d^Orient, Paris. 

^ r 

I F personal aggrandisement or ambition, if the prostration of 
foes and the humiliation of rivals, were the great aims of 
political life, there arc few who ever attained such signal and 
eminent success as Lord Palmerston. When last we made 
this personage the theme of mingled biography and criticism, 
his lordship had just been ejected from the Whig adminis- 
tration, with somewhat of contumely, by the acknowledged 
chief of the party. The cause for which he was ostensibly 
ejected forbade at the same time any appeal to popular or 
even parliamentary opinion. Repudiated by the Whigs for 
Bonaparte leanings, denounced by the Ultra-liberals for his 
provocative and adventurous policy abroad, which were re- 
deemed by no very progressive views at home, Lord Palmer- 
bton was at the same time an object of peculiar aversion to the 
Peelites, who had chosen his sempiternal rival, Lord Aberdeen, 
for their chief.,' The Tories coquetted with him, but with 
doubtful sinqgrity and respect. No man was so ill received at 
Court as Lord Palmerston, the origin of his difTercnce with 
Lord John Russell being the suspicion in which lie was hold 
there, a suspicion alleged to take its rise in the advice of Sir 
Robert Peel himself. The positive order of the Coirt, that 
no despatch from the I'^orcign Office should proceed to its 
destination till it had been formally submitted to the royal 
penisal, marked a distrust of the Secretary of State, and was 
a reflection upon the Premier. Nor Avere Lord Palmerston's 
antagonists confined to England. Abroad, if Orleans states- 
men and the Orleans dynasty had considered him their es- 
j^ecial foe, the Austrian Emperor and Austrian statesmen 
now professed the same personal enmity; the Czar had objec- 
tions no less profound. To bear up against such potent and 
such numerous adversaries. Lord Palmerston counted on a 
few, ana but a few, staunch adherents in Parliament, whilst 
in public he w’as supported by that small minority, which is 
inspired with warlike spirit in a time of profound peace, and 
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whose imagination revels in all the heroism of an adventurous 
foreign policy^ when the rest of the world is engaged in pecu- 
niary speculations and industrial enterprise. 

When we consider also the time of life at .which Lord 
Palmerston thus found his fortunes at so low an ebb, great is 
the marvel that he shoVild have stood up against the triumph of 
adversaries and of adverse opinion with confidence and courage 
unabated. And greater* still is the wonder, that fortune, ac- 
cused of having such exclusive predilection for the young, 
should have so favoured the veteran statesman, as to enable 
him not only to outlive evc^ty calumny, refute every accusa- 
tion, and sec every rival prostrate in the dust, but to be in a 
position to assume the proud office of Prime Minister himself, 
for the purpose of c«irrying out that very policy of a war with 
lliissia, in alliance with a Bonaparte, for which he had been 
Seoul ud and almost hunted down, like a beast of prey. 

And yet, however hard as a measure of justice, and utterly 
mistaken as one of policy, we may now admit Lord Palmerston's 
ostracism in 18ol to have been, it would be difficult for any 
one, taking a survey of men and things at that period, not to 
admit, that his lordship must then have appeared a great 
obstacle, cither in the wny of pursuing a policy or forming a 
government At home, the Whigs had been so weakened by 
the crusade against the Catholic ])relatcs, their want of skill 
and generosity in coiioiliatiiig the ITltra-liberals, their aristo- 
cratic and social exclusiveness, and their want of first-rate 
ability in finance, that a coalition with the follow'ers of 6:jir 
Robert Peel had become a sinr t/ud nmt for the. continuance of 
a liberal administration. Lord Palmerston formed one of the 
greatest obstacles to this. . The Peelites liad placed Lord 
Aberdeen at their head, and of course made the most personal 
and pointed objections to sitting in a Cabinet with Palmerston. 
If thus the sacrifice of his lordship was the necessary pre- 
liminary towards the formation of a strong Cabinet, it became 
equally demanded in foreign policy, in which the great desi- 
deratum of the moment was, if not to conciliate the Czar, at 
least to win back Austria from that inveterate aversion to 
Great Britain, which was the result of its diplomacy in 1848 
and 1845) — a diplomacy identified wdth Lord l^almerston.^ 
This was no doubt the dominant anxiety of the British Court, 
— an anxiety in which it was strengthened by Lord Aberdeen. 
And however subsequent events may have shown that Lord 
Palmerston's system of playing the French alliance against 
that of the Eastern powers was feasible and wise, nevertheless, 
at that epoch, w’hen France had s6 lately counteracted and 
defeated us in Greece, and when its government was pursuing 
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an exclusively French and Gatliolic project of raising up a 
kind of religious suzerainty at Jerusalem and at Constan- 
tinople, there was really no reliable probability or proof, that 
St. Cloud might be depended on in antagonism to St. 
Petersburg or Vienna. 

Hut however warranted by policy and necessity the sacrifice 
of Lord Palmerston may have appeared at the close of ls5l, 
the result showed, that adherence to old friendshi})s and con- 
nexions would have been far better for Lord John, than eiiher 
from policy or from the impulse of anger, to alienate a col- 
league: for not a single one of the results expected from the 
sacrifice of Palmerston was attained. The adherence of the 
Peelites was not secured, for Sir James Graham and Lord 
Aberdeen rose in their demands, in ])roj)ortion as the Whig 
chief weakened his following. Neither \vas Austria to be 
whistled back by a change of names ; and the retorts from 
Vienna to Lord Granville were just as sharp as those previously 
fired at Palmerston. Neither was the jealousy entertained by 
Radical of Whig more allayed than Austrian ire. The ejected 
minister soon showed his skill in debate, liis knowledge of 
parliament, and his capacity to lead the mnleontents, to ex])ose 
the blunder of the minister, and leave him in dangerous 
minorities. Nor was the Court, when it found liord .foliii 
unable to conciliate .Austria, as grateful as might have l)i*en 
expected from the many sacrifices that he had made for it. 
Lord Aberdeen' was the favourite there, as well as upon the 
Radical benches. Aiid a session s]>ent by Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston in the mutual tripping up of each other, 
resulted in such tp^l Whig discoiufituro, that the Tories were 
enabled to walk^nio vacant places, and thus, without a 
majoiiiy or a policy, kept possession of the government for 
ivell-nigh a twehouioiith. ^ 

No Jiberjil politichiii need regret the accession to power of 
the Tories at this time. This dreaded event, so far from jiro- 
duciiig any of the results ex])ected, led, on the contrary, to 
one of the strides in advance, which time compels even the 
most retrograde parties to make. I'his was no less than the 
total abdication by Lord Derby, his colleagues and supporters, 
of every one of those »'ssential attributes and .principles which 
previously distinguished them. The Tories in our annals arc 
known as the extreme ujdiolders of agricultural immunities at 
borne, and of official control in colonics, whilst they are the un- 
sw'crvin^ allies of antique despotism abroad. Under the guidance 
of Lord Derby, the Tories, in 1853, made a solemn recantation 
of all their hereditary pfpjudices. They declared themselves 
resigned to accept free- trade and to sanction colonial iude- 
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pendcnce, tvhilst they flung themselves into not mcrelj^ the 
French, but the Napoleon alliance, with a precipitation and 
a clamour, which was as oflensivc to the courts of Vienna 
and St. Petersburg, as any liberal missive that had issued from 
the cabinet of Lord Palmerston. 

'Jlio Tory chief was not successful in his bold mancBiivre. 
And although there is much in Lord Derby’s conduct that 
Liberals must ap 2 )rbvc, or at least rejoice in, his party had no 
reason to congratulate themselves on the* results. The sacri- 
iices of princi]ilc were, in fact, without any corresponding 
profit It racrcly«sowed liilcewarmncss and dissension in the 
ranks of the Tories themselves, and now neither fresh adhe- 
rents amongst politicians, nor a new confidence from the 
country. The aim of Lord Derby had been to conciliate those 
who, under Peel, had seceded from the old Tories, and thus to 
reconstitute that party which was once so strong in talent and 
ill numbers. But this direction sought to be given to the helm 
by Lord Derby, ,was neither followed nor seconded by the 
leader in the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli. That gen- 
tleman did all in Iiis power to repudiate the Peelites, in despite 
of th(‘ effort of Lord Derby to conciliate- them. Mr. Disraeli, 
tlioiigh young in power, did not shrink from entering into 
direct antagonism wiih Mr. Gladstone, and manifested that 
avowed inclination for retuniing to indirect taxation, which 
coni])lctely separated him from the school of Peel. At the 
same lime, Mr. Disraeli in his long speeehes oa the siib- 
.jeet of that quarrel which has terminated in war, did not 
conceal his leaning to Ilussia, and did* not shrink from 
both defending the Emperor, and taxing the Whigs with 
rudeness and mistrust towards him. This want of harmony, 
and divergence of aim, in the chief of the Tory party, is im- 
])ortai]t to mark, as it has led tci the failure of Lord ]^erby, 
almost in the days when we write, to form an administration, 
by the reunion bf the old Tory ])arty. 

Previous, however, to his eflort to conciliate the Pcelites, a 
task not to be achieved in a day, Lord Derby sought, and from 
the very first, to win over Lord Palmerston. The Tory chief 
olILrcd to him the Foreign Secretaryship, which Whigs aud 
Peeliics ])ertiDaciou8ly denied liiiii. It was a flattering and a 
ternpliiig offer; but in the then ambiguous and transitional 
state of the Tories, it was impossible for honourable men of 
the middle party to join them. Lord Palmerston, in accepting 
office under Lord Derby, could have been no less tliaii leader 
in the Commons, representing the opinions of men with whom 
Ik^ had so long differed. And be^cs, however liberal Lord 
Derby might be in his foreign policy, it was not to be hoped 
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that his party would adopt the policy of resistance to the 
encroachments of the military and despotic powers of the East 
of Europe, which was Lord Palmerston's ruling thought, and, 
according to his detractors, his monomania.* Lord Palmerston 
therefore declined; and though practising a certain degree 
of courtesy towards the Tories, his lordship took part in those 
damaging votes upon the distribution of the electoral franchise, 
which proved Lord Derby to want the confidence of Parliament, 
and which prepared the way for his downfall. 

There then ensued* one of the most singular coalitions that 
ever took place ; in which the Whigs flung av^nay what was con- 
sidered most dear to them — their pride — in order that they 
might retain ascendancy and power; in which Lord Palmer- 
ston consented to humiliate himself by taking office under his 
old antagonist, Aberdeen, on the condition that Jiord John 
Russell should bare his neck to the same yoke, and in whioli 
the small baud of Peelitcs with about thirty parliamentary 
followers coolly assumed the mastery over the Whigs and their 
numerous followers. This, however, was more for show than 
use: for if the Peelitcs had the lead in the Cabinet, the Whigs 
had the majority ; if the I’rime Minister wielded the sceptre at 
the J rcasury, the W'hig chief held the real sceptre on the 
Ti'easury Bench of the House of Commons; if the Peelitcs 
were in jiosscssion of tli<‘ Finances, the Colonies, the Admiralty, 
Lord John Russell had stijnilatedtliat he should fill thc^ Foreign 
Office with a man of his trust and ])arty, and till he could find 
one, thathc should hold the office hims(df. In fact, the Coalition 
ministry \va.s aniacllinc, put together ofcliccks rather than springs. 
It was a bond of mutual suspicion, not common accord. It was 
a collection of sentries, sttinding armed to keej) watch ii])on one 
another, not a coiii))aiiy of soldiers to march or fight in line. 
Whenever any oiu? minister wanted to do anything in furtherance 
of bis own pcculiarplans. there were two or three others ready and 
powerful enough to prevent him. If Lord John Russell proposed 
Parliamentary Reform, he soon found a majority in the Cabinet 
to outvote him. If Lord Palmerston hiniself was for drawing 
close to the Emperor Napoleon, there were Sir Charles Wood 
and Sir James Graham open-mouthed to denounce him. When 
the Peelites mainly depended on the su])])ort of the Irish 
Catholics, Lord John was given to flout and sneer at them. 
And the Austrian alliance, another great card in Lord Aber- 
deen's hand, was declared a delusion and a sntare by his W'hig 
colleague* One of the great duties of a Premier is to ap])oint 
the bishops, and manage tlie Church. But Lord Aberdeen was 
a Presbyterian, and precised from discharging cither function. 
Then his lordship might dveam of conciliation and alliance ; 
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but he had no power or way of carrying them out. Never was 
a ministry so ingeniously put together for the doing of nothing. 
And the only excuse for its formation was, that it bad really 
nothing to do. 

There prevailed,' indeed, a vague idejL that the self-elevation 
of Louis Napoleon, and his accession to power, had disturbed 
the foundation of European peace. The panic which had been 
created by the alleged insufficiency of our defences, suggested 
to successive ministers the necessity of organizing the militia — 
a serious and yet undecided question. For on the final organ- 
ization of the national militia must depend that of the army itself* 
But all this, like Louis Pliilippe^s war-preparations in 1841 
and 1842, became a mere pretext to place funds at the disposal 
of the War Office, and to give a martial attitude to diplomacy. 
No one dreamed of what was coming ; when the very event, 
wliich the Court looked to as the grand security for the conso- 
lidiition of peace, led to a rupture and an explosion. 

The death of the Duke of Wellington, and the removal of 
Lord Palmerston from power, had already awakened the Emperor 
of llussia to a sense that the time w as opportune for putting a 
pressui*e upon Turkey. English ministers had imprudently 
sus])endcd their active influence over Turkish aflairs ; whilst 
Frciicli ministers and envoys as imj)rudently struggled to re- 
cover that ascendancy w’hicli the Latin church once 'enjoyed at 
Jerusalem, but which the (ircck church, in consequence of the 
long Euro])caii w\ar, had inherited. Lord Derby recalled Lord 
Stratford, and w^ould have made him his F'orcign Minister, had 
not M. Bundif, in the Czar’s name, strenuously interfered. Sir 
Stratford Canning in Dow ning-street, w’ould not have suited 
Russia’s book. Her policy w'as already prepared; and no sooner 
was the nomination of Lord Aberdeen as Premier made known 
at St. Petersburg, than the Czar began to* open himself to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour. Wliat the Czar w’as not aware of was, 
that his propositions, instead of being poured into the car of 
Lord Aberdeen, or of a foreign minister who obeyed Lord 
Aberdeen, would, on the contrary, be communicated to one of 
the most faithful sticklers for British and for Continental libe^y 
that England possessed. 

Russia, wdthin the century just elapsed, had conceived plans, 
made proposals, and carried into execution schemes, for the 
partition successively of its three weakest neighbours. It pro- 
posed the partition of Poland, the partition of the Swedish ‘ 
monarchy, and lastly the partition of Turkey. With regard to 
the partition of Poland, the world has been long amply in- 
formed. It is but the other day tha^ document was published 
from the Swedish archives, reveoliag the project of the great 
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Frederic and the Court of St, Petersburg to ser\'e Sweden as 
they had served Poland. Nothing can be more similar than 
the conduct and language of the Czar from his first proposal 
for the partition of Turkey in 1844, to his development of it 
in 18r>4. The basis o^ his proposal was, "that England and 
Bussia, as the great maritime and the great territorial powers, 
should come to a mutual . agreement, which Austria would not 
fail to accede to, and against which France Avould not have the 
power to demur. It is to be feared that Nicholas, in 1844, did 
not receive in this country the categorical reply, that we would 
enter into no separate agreement, apart from the rest of Europe, 
or without its cognizance. In January, l8o;l, Lord John Russell 
did make that categorical answer. And the having made this 
reply will for ever remain his proudest claim to the character of 
a frank, high-minded, liberal British statesman. 

The great difficulty with tlic Czar was to him an ojij^ortune 
time, when the government of England was on bad terms with 
those of France and of Austria, and when, at the same time, 
the conduct of the Porte offered a fair pretext for Russian 
interference. In 1844, England and France were squabbling, 
but the Porte w^as inoirensivc. In 1853, however, there ap- 
peared to be the desiied estrangement between England and 
the new Bonaparte emperor, whilst the Porte, by its vacillation 
in the question of the churches at Jerusalem, had given Russia 
pretext for provocation. Lord Aberdeen was Prime Minister 
— the most pacific and protocolizing of British statesmen. The 
opportunity was not to be lost: and although Lord Aberdeen 
appeared too timid to give his co-ojieratioii in dividing Turkey, 
his tolerance and 'exertion might be reckoned upon to make 
the Sultan yield, rather than precipitate hostilities. 

It is impossible at present to penetrate the secret of what 
influence Lord Palmerston may have had upon the acts and 
language of the Cabinet. Such a document as Lord John 
Russeirs answer, must have had his full approbation. Colonel 
Rose, the charr/e ifajfaires at Constantinople, was Lord Palmer- 
ston’s, follower and friend. His sum moiling the British fleet to 
Constantinople, was an act completely in Uie spirit and accord- 
ing to the jiolicy of his patron. But the ultra-cautious Admiral 
Dundas, who refused to obey that order, and the Aberdeen 
portion of the Cabinet, who approved of that refusal and con- 
demned Colonel Rose, triumphed. And here it must be noticed, 
that in selecting one of the Whig party to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Lord John Russell’s choice fell upon a states- 
man or great ability, no doubt, but of that gentleness of temper, 
and amenity of views, whigb led him far more to abet a con- 
ciliating and temporizing ^licy, than one that was bold, deci- 
sive, and peremptory. 
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The Foreign Minister, however, of that Coalition Cabinet, 
had the difficult task of reconciling the conflicting tendencies of 
Palmerston and Aberdeen. And not only bad he to reconcile 
these, but he was compelled to render each decision and each 
act as palatable a$ might be to the Court, notoriously anxious 
and interested in every move. When we* remember that Lord 
Clarendon reproved Colonel Rose for his zeal in summoning 
the fleet, and praised Admiral Dundas for withholding it; 
when we recollect that the repeated and fervid entreaties of 
France for more decided interference at Constantinople were 
rejected ; and that, in fact, the French fleet sailed thither alone, 
we may feel pretty well assyiircd that Lord Palmerston, however 
acquiescent, would have desired bolder measures ; and that had 
not the outrageous conduct of Prince Menschikoff shocked and 
drove even the mildest to resistance, Lord Palmerston would 
have found his whole policy defeated. Until the Secret Treaty 
proposed by that Prince became known, the Knglish Cabinet 
preserved neutrality between France and Russia. It was merely 
the Czar's entering flrst upon provocation and then upon inva- 
sion, single-handed, that flung the Aberdeen Cabinet, in its 
own despite, into the arms of France. It was tlic Czar that 
knitted the bonds between France and England. And Lord 
l^alinerston must have smiled to see Nicholas verifying Lis 
policy and doing his work, whilst the pacific Lord Aberdeen 
was himself, unconsciously, compelled to lay the foundation of 
a war-alliance. 

In the middle of the year 1853 the Russian army entered 
the Principalities. It was not for a twelvemonth after, that any 
British and French troops sailed to the Jiosphorus, although 
the Porte declared w’ar in October, and the disaster of Sinope 
marks the last days of Nov(»mbcr. For the space of one twelve- 
month, in fact, the British Cabinet entrusted the care and ma- 
nagement of this Eastern question to Austria, which took 
possession of it, manipulated it, and mumbled over it, without 
advancing a single stc]) towards the solution. The fleets, to he 
sure, were ordered into the Black Sea towards the close of 
1853; but the Admiral, like the Prime Minister, looked to the 
solution of the quarrel rather by protest at Vienna, than by 
cither sweeping the Black Sea or menacing the Russian ports. 
Far from rendering himself master of that sea, the British 
admiral allowed the Russians to send forth cannon, transport 
troops and munitions of war to and from the coast of Cir- 
cassia, and on one occasion across the mouth of the Danube, 
without any attempt being made to impede their manifestly 
warlike mantEuvres. In fact, we might as well have had a fleet 
IIBpn paper as in the Black Sea. 
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Had even the year during which the Coalition Cabinet pur- 
sued the policy of entrusting all action to Austria, been em- 
ployed in preparing for the eventual war, which might at least, 
if it must not come, there would have been some excuse, as 
well as some profit in the delay ; but unfortunately not one 
military care seems to have possessed the Government. 
Although Russia was known to have expended immense sums 
in equipment and commissariat, not a single precaution of 
the kind was taken by the English Government. M either 
depots were prepared, nor means of transport looked to. Even 
^ the militia bill was allowed to linger, and the facilities for 
' recruiting and disciplining such an army as might, with any 
.chance of result, be employed against so great an empire as 
Russia, were totally neglected. On this subject, the recent evi- 
dence of Sir De Lacy Evans is conclusive. “ The army,” he 
declared, ^'rnust have been sent to Yarnabya government which 
was under the impression that there would be no war, and that 
the utmost to bo required of the troops w^ould be a military 
promenade. Those who sent the army,” said Sir De Lacy, 
^^miist have treated it as certain, that there would be no fighting 
and no wounds, no marching and no need of transport.* To 
prevent Russia from capturing Constantinople was the extent 
of English purposes at first, evipced by the project of fortifying 
Gallipoli. It was totally forgotten or unpcrceived, that defen- 
sive or passive war, though it may prevent conquest, still is 
precisely that kind of warfare which is calculated to prolong 
itself, and not lead to peace. But our whole system of Avar 
under Wellington had been defensive, and the meji of 1815 who 
swayed both the Treasury and the Horse-Guards could not 
admit the necessity or possibility of any other. 

From Lord Palmerston's precedents, character, and opinions 
one would suppose that he must have stood up in the Cabinet 
and protested against such obstinate somnolence — such reluct- 
ance to arm and such tardiness to act. He could ’scarcely li&ve 
permitted that blind trust in Austrian zeal and sincerity, which 
kept London and Paris for a twelvemonth waiting on Vienna. 
If Lord Palmerston really felt any such impatience, or if he 
showed it in Cabinet councils, he certainly allowed none of it 
to escape either in Parliament or in bis converse \yich the 
world. Those who spoke with his lordship throughout that 
period, heard him rather excuse 'Austria and profess confidence 
in her, than betray either impatience or suspicion. The ex- 
pression of such very natural sentiments seemed indeed con- 
fined tc Lord John Russell, who gave abundant symptoms of 
how ill he was at ease, and how much he deplored the slug- 
gishness and fatuity of the 4'abinet, to which he acted the ]||^ 
of parliamentary leader. 
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Had their division in the Coalition Cabinet been the natural 
ones between liberal Tory and moderate ^Vhig, it would 
have been simple and intelligible. But they were far more 
complex, and the dissensions and divergences between the 
Whigs themselves were greater than between them and the 
followers of Sir Robert Peel. For a long time a notable por- 
tion of the Whig party had ci^nsidered that what is called 
progress in England had proceeded quite far enough. The 
events and results of 1848 confirmed them in that sentiment, 
and they deprecated any schemes for strengthening the party 
by accession to popular opinion or by any collision with 
radical men or radical iddas. Lord John Bussell was the 
terror of these conservative AVhigs. He took a view, alto- 
gedier different from what they did, of the events of the 
Continent. He maintained that if Louis Philippe had liberal- 
ized Ins franchise ill time, and had the sovereigns of Europe 
granted even a small portion of the desires of- their middle 
classes, no convulsions would have taken place, whilst liberty 
and hap])iness would have been secured. The Conservative 
Whigs, on the contrary, seem to have fallen back upon the 
doctrines of M. Guizot Lord John Russell would not 
abandon his opinions ; and this led liim to propose a further 
extension of that franchise in England, accompanied by 
such reforms as would content the parly of progress, and 
admit within the pale of the constitution the higher ranks of 
tlie earning class, as well as the lower ranks of the proprietary 
body.- This scheme of Lord John Russell’s was, however, far 
from popular in l^arliainent, as it dealt roughly with many 
boroughs, and seriously interfered with existing parliamentary 
interests. It required a strong breeze from without to fill the 
sails of such a measure so as to pass the shoals and counter- 
currents of parliament, and that breeze w'as wanting. What, 
however, was remarkable and strange was, that whilst Lord 
John Russell in these and otlier liberal projects found himself 
opposed by the old Whigs, he was supported on the contrary 
by Sir James Graham and the Pcelites, and by Lord Aberdeen 
himself. So strangely w*cre parts and parties entangled and 
interverted, the member of the Cabinet who took the most ]n' 0 - 
minent part against Jjord John Russell on this occasion was, 
we are sorry to say. Lord Palmerston. He would not hear of 
the new Reform Bill. He thought it unseasonable, uncalled 
for, suicidal. He threatened to resign, and he did resign, in 
consequence of its being persevered in. And he w'on on that 
occasion such golden opinions amongst the Conservative Whigs, 
that he has been enabled a,t last to ral^ them to him as Premier, 
and to step into the position of Lorq John himself as head of 
the party. 
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Whilst Lord Palmerston’s Tiews of domestic feeling concili- 
ated the stationary and influential portion of the Whigs, his 
candour and opinion in the cabinet with respect to the manage- 
ment of tlic war, were considered to be less directed to throw 
out or criticise Lord Aberdeen, than to conciliate him and the 
Peelites. This was more especially the case latterly; thus 
when the war ministry was created, and the Duke of Nc\frcastle 
unfortunately appointed to it, and when Lord John Russell 
raised his hands in amazement and dissatisfaction at such a 
choice, Lord Palmerston not only said nothing himself, but 
induced Lord John to remain silent, and when Lord John 
Russell’s pent up impatience forced a vent in the shape of an 
explosion* that blew up the cabinet, we have seen Lord Pal- 
merston show indi^iation at his Whig colleagues and sym- 
pathy with his Peelitc ones, as if these had been the injured 
and the innocent, and as if Lord John was the most unreason- 
able of men in seeking to place the war department in more 
efficient hands. 

In all tlie conduct of Lord Palmerston we arc sorry to dis- 
cern more skill than frankness, and far more policy than 
liberalism. After the monstrous blow that Lord John Russell 
had dealt in dismissing him, tve cannot but say, that Lord Pal- 
merston was fully justified in taking revenge, and in looking 
to his own personal elevation. But when wc contrast the 
frankness of Lord Jcflin Russell, his faithful attachment to 
reform, his de dunce of Russia and straightforward rejection of 
its ]3roposals, when "we see his honest impatience of the ‘Aber- 
deen humbug at Vienna and of the Newcastle humbug at the 
War Office, all blirting out in despite of the habitual discreet- 
ness of the statesman ; when we observe bow that Lord John 
showed himself prepared to sacrifice all pride, to be contented 
with any ])lace or none, provided he could serve the cause and 
the party, we cannot but draw from all these a high idea 
of the political* honesty and magnanimity of Lord John, and 
cannot but contrast it with the more successful astuteness of 
some of his colleagues. And yet, such is the justice of con- 
temporaries, that Lord John Russell has been accused of being 
tricky and time-serving by writers w ho represent Lord Aberdeen 
as a very Solomon, and Lord Palmerston as the most ingenuous 
of politicians. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists as to w^hetber 
Lord John Russell was right in displaying so great an indiffer- 
ence on the subject of official rank, and whether he has intro- 
duced a beneficial or a pernicious precedent, by showing him- 
self prepared to descend from the high office of Prime 
Minister, and accept a shbordinutc place under another states- 
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man, many of whose tendencies and connexions were cer- 
tainly opposed to bis own All will acquit Lord John of 
practising such condescension for the love of emolument, 
of place, or even of power. In so doing, he sacrificed his 
pride to his party and his cause, and kept the Tories from 
ofiice. But public respect has certainly grown loss both for 
the liigh oi&Ge of premier and for the men who have filled it. 
Above all, men have ceased to hold in much esteem tlie Whig 
])arty, which, although so thickly jdanted with grandees that 
there was scarcely room for a shoot of humble birth to rise out 
from beneath its shade, nevertheless was willing to make itself 
small and humble, and marshal itself behind such a mere Tory 
clerk as Lord Aberdeen, who was without commercial talents 
or statesmanlike qualities of any kind, except that he knew how 
to bow at Court, and because about a score of I’eelite officials 
head mustered beneath his lead. Had this been done for a great, 
a good, a potent jiurpose, it would have been something. But it 
was })iirposeless. Jmco trade was secured by Tory admission. 
Progress and reform were tabooed in the Cabinet more than in 
parliament. There was no public object, but that of resisting 
reform, as its ambition began to loom in the horizon. But for 
this aim the Coalition Cabinet and the chiefdorn of Lord Aber- 
deen was certainly the w’orst machinery, the most incapable, 
and unfit, that could have been conceived or j)ut together. 

People ill high jilaccs and of wdse reputation thought and 
said, that coining differences were for diplomacy to settle, and 
that no one was so fit for that task as Lord Aberdeen. Here 
was the first and the grand mistake ; these differences were not 
for diplomacy to settle, but for resolution and even menace 
to render impossible. It has been said, and ivc thought with 
great truth, that had either Lord Aberdeen or Lord Palmerston 
been minister, with full powxT, the w\ar would not have taken 
place. It is very probaBle. Lord Aberdeen would have 
adoi)tcd Lord Grey’s plan of advising Turkey to yield to llussia 
the right of protecting the Christians, which it sought. Russia it 
was plain, would in all and every case wield the Protectorate 
tle facto^ and to consign the right in a Treaty, did not add any 
real advantage to the position of Russia. Lord Palmerston 
with full ])owor, at least the Lord Palmerston of old days, would 
have said, Russia’s entering the Principalities is war, and 
fiOjOOO French and English shall occujiy Varna the moment 
that invasion is known. In either case we should not have 
had the present war. 

Lord Palmerston, how’ever, had not the pow’cr, and perhaps 
he w^as not the same statesman we t^tX)k him for. We believe 
him to be the only man in the Oabiilbt, who saw’ from the first 
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that war w^ coming, and that it was inevitable. Moreover, 
there was no need that he himself should occupy the first place, 
in order tq provoke it Even with Lord Aberdeen as Prime 
Minister, and acting the part of conjuror to exorcise it, that 
spectre must advance and take possession of Europe. Lord Pal- 
merston saw this, saw that it 'was far better that the catastrophe 
should come without his intervention. And he therefore sat 
himself down in his quiet comer of the Home Office, whilst the 
tide of circumstances was driving the pacific Lord Aberdeen 
into a declaration of war, and an alliance with the Emperor 
Napojeon. Lord Palmerston was so absorbed and delighted 
with tlie spectacle, and so interested in watching European 
policy and affairs gradually eomc to a point, which rendered 
his own policy the only possible one to adopt, that we cannot 
be surprised to find him neglecting his special duties of Home 
Minister, and falling into error, which his expen|ehce ought to 
have avoided. * * . 

But here we touch upon what in our opinion wiJHbe found 
a great drawback to Lord Palmerston's usefulness, and the 
great obstacle in the way of his success as a leading minister. 
His lordship lived an official life previous to 1815. He was 
a member of that government which carried on the successful 
war of the opening of the centur}^, and which triumphed over 
Napoleon in 1815. That war was carried on, and that triumph 
achieved by a Tory party, acting pn Tory principles, by the 
concentration of power and patronage in a few hands, and by 
the bribing of large interests, such as the landed, the West 
Indian, the monied, ♦o sujiport a system by which they profited. 
Of popular liberty, progress, and of freedom, even commercial, 
not a word was breathed. The powers of administration \vcre 
centralized. If a great town called a meeting, it was ridden 
over by dragoons; if a lord-yeutenant impugned the Govern- 
ment, he was dismissed. 

There are many people, nay, a school of politicians in Eng- 
land, who think that war can only be carried on in tlieir views, 
in other words, that the Tories alone, or statesmen adopting 
Tory principles, can carry it on. The Tories think so them- 
selves. And they abet the war, not that they hate Russia, or 
would put down despotism, but because they deem war to be 
that stote of things, and to constitute that atmosphere, over 
which Tories must preside. Now our fear is, that Lord 
Palmerston is also of opinion, that war is to be carried on by 
a strong government, rather than by a liberal one, and with the 
support and by means of the aristocratic, the monied, and the 
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upper classes, rather than bj popular effort or adhesion. 
Accordingly we find, that when Lord John Russell<9persisted in 
widening the franchise, and in a scheme of internal improvement 
which could not interfere with' war, Lord Palmerston opposed 
both it and him. Then in his Police bill, the 'Home minister 
showed an inclination to override and supersede all local 
authorities, whether against magistrates or grand juries, and 
substituted a French scheme of centralized police. This was 
attempted without a due consideration of the details, and it 
was defeated. Unt the most striking proofs of what we fear 
are to be found ip the modp in which Lord Palmerston after- 
wards composed his administration. And what we fear is 
simply this, that Lord Palmerston, though a*man of energy 
aud activity, is not a man of progress. Whilst it is more 
necessary for a statesman to have advanced ideas in order to 
make war successfully, than to administer the affairs of a 
country in peace. 

In order to convoy a full idea of what we conceive the 
mission and duty of a statesman at present, we must say a few 
words of the war. And these are necessary; for the people of 
England, it is evident, have no adequate idea of what war is, 
aud what it requires. 

In the last two hundred years we have waged several wars ; 
but it was merely as a naval power, or as auxiliaries by land; 
the great nation putting fortli but a tithe of its stnmgth, paying 
indeed for gigantic armies, but employing in the field diminu- 
tive ones, which were as nothing compared to the great masses 
that were elsewhere moved. Fortune indeed favoured those 
our small efi'orts with victory, .and crowned our few heroes with 
glory — so that our annals lead us to sup])ose, that we beat 
Louis XIV. w'ith some 30,000 men, and Napoleon with some 
40,000 ; and the tradition remains amongst us, that we can 
fight and conquer with such handfuls of men, as any of our 
humdrum, aristocratic governraents can raise and can manipu- 
late, the great peojde of England remaining mere distinct 
spectators of the martial effort. 

We cannot, however, always hope to wage war as auxiliaries, 
and whilst wc do so, we iiiiist make up our minds to have secon- 
dary weight in the resolutions or conditions of peace. Let ns take 
an example, and picture to ourselves what the present state 
of things may lead to, though wc sincerely trust it will not. 
Wc engaged in the jiresent war with the rank of principals. 
We aficcte^ to undertake the expedition to Sebastopol in 
conjunction with the French, and on an equality with them. 
But such was our economy and w.*j8t of cither foresight or 
resources, that the French have tin* nftlnent 100,000 men in 
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the Crimea, while we have at most 25,000. Wc know how 
much the qiarrcl of France with Prussia was a personal one. 
Tlie Czar Nicholas had in marriage- negotiations and other 
affairs, put grievous shame on the Emperor Napoleon. IJo 
consulted England respecting the partition of Turkey, and 
treated France as a second-rate power, that must abide by 
decisions and facts, taken and accomplished without her cogni- 
zance. Suppose that Alexander 11. makes amends for all 
tliesc, and mollides the French Emperor, where arc wer Wc 
should be just in the same po.sition that wc were in 1814 
and 1815, unable to prevent the absorption of Poland by 
Russia, of Saxony by Prussia, and of all Italy by Austria, 
which forbade tfven a constitution of British making to be con- 
tinued in Sicily. We were the dupes and the plaything of the 
despotic pow’ers then. And wc may be so to-morrow, because 
W’e have no army and no militarj" force capable of indcpciideiit 
action. We are keeping up the pretensions of a first-rate 
political power, with but the military establishment of a tlijrd- 
rate one. 

Wc arc far from desirous pf seeing England become a first- 
rate military power. We should much prefer (so far we agree 
with Mr. Bright) learning that the oilers of the yoiing Czar 
had been seriously enlcrtained by the conference of Vienna, 
and that the result should be Peace, on the basis of the Four 
Points, with such guarantees as the freedom of the Black Sea, 
and the cessation of Russian menaces as could be agreed upon, 
Wc sincerely desire this, for even with this termination of ilic 
war, Russian supremacy will have received a severe check. 
Germany with all its ])owers will ha\e been eom})arati\elv freed 
from the diplomatic yoke of Russia; aud that country, dcsj)ite 
its retrograde government, must advance, gi'ow jjowerful, 
iiTiitod and sensitive, until it can undertake of itself that 
restoration of its Sclavonic neighbour and brother to indepen- 
dence, which is necessary for justice and for the balance of 
power in the East of Europe, but which would cost England 
and France too severe an cflbrt to accom])lish, ill fitted as 
both France and the German powers are at present to accom- 
plish aught for the emancipation or liberty of other peoples. 

It may be, however, that Russia will not, and that its young 
Em]>cror cannot, yield: it may be that Austria will shrink now 
more than ever from coercive measures. As to Prussia, its 
last demand of the German Diet, was that Mjiycnce and 
Rastadt should be fully garrisoned and placed in a state of 
defence, a plain indication that it looked to hostilities from 
France, and not from E^issia. If such be the prospects of 
1855, Great Britain iflistFcomc forward as a first-rate military 
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power. She cannot content herself with contingen|,s of 25,000 
men. She must, in order to keej) her position among 
the other powers of Europe, send into the field an army 
of 120,000 men, which employs as many more to support or 
recruit them. Let not the cost alarm us. Our military esti- 
mates are as large as those of Trance. The estimates for 
1855 amount to forty millions sterling, or a milliard of francs, 
whitsh far surpass the estimates of Trance, and is far more than 
th(i annual revenue of Russia. The rate of labour and the 
price of provisions, are now on a par in both countries. We 
have cheaper means of equfipment. Our colonies make up 
every difference between the populations of Tjance and Eng- 
land. And we have a large standing army in India, disciplined 
and officered, and every way capable of a caiiipaign cither 
north or south of the Caucasus. 

Tfie jirobleiu, then, is to find this large army for England at 
the same price as continental armies, paying, as Trance (Ities, its 
soldiers by contingent jirizes and ])romotionB, not merely trick- 
ing the destitute into becoming food for powder, but emticing by 
fair chances large bodies of the population for a bricif portion 
of time, to undergo the ordeal of war. This it is jffain cannot 
be done under the existing system. We are now raising 
40,000 or 50,000 men a-yijar, and wc are sj)cnding qiiite as 
many. Wc undertook a siege in the winter months — that iR,*we 
went to meet the eiiciny in tluj cireumstaiiccs, where tjierc was 
most advantage to them and least advantage to us, aiid we did 
this, because we had no means of moving an army in the field, 
and therefore could undertake nothing, saMt? stationary war. 
Now, no great conciiiest, no vast ])olitical result was ever ob- 
tained by a siege however successful. Napoleon never formed 
a siege in his great camjiaigns, and never tarried for one. And 
the allies in eonquering him followi^d the same tactics. A vic- 
tory in the field wins an empire, whereas the destruction of 
th(‘ strongest fortress never decides anything, beyond affording 
a good and new basis of operations. Rut as we were unable to 
march to the J^anube, wc perforce must sit down beforij Sebas- 
to])ol. And what has been the result of our sitting down 
there ? Some glory, no doubt, achieved at the Alma and. at 
Iiikcrmaiin, but profit none, save that of rendering Avar imprac- 
ticable and ])eace impossible. 

What Ave Avaiit is an urmy, and the means of giving to it life 
and movement. The present system of government in Eng- 
land is incapable of giving us that. It can neither raise the 
men, nor feed them, nor moAT them. Its utmost jiowers extend 
to the putting together of a small ' model army of gentle- 
men officers^ and servant soldiers, tfie one consisting of the 
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porcelain clay, the other of the mud which settles at the bottom 
of our social basin. Both classes are exhaustible whilst the 
mind and pith of the nation is to be found neither in one nor 
the other. The middle class of Englishmen is at present 
excluded from the army. And the middle agricultural class, 
the farmer and the farmer’s sons, the smaller, poorer, and 
decayed gentry; these, too proud to enlist in the present 
condition of the soldier, and too poor ever to hope to be officers, 
— these with their kindred non-agricultural class, the dare- 
devil sons of the industrious, who bend themselves with diffi- 
culty to dull earning and industrious life,— these, w’hich the 
colonies take unbroken and unreclaimed, would form one of 
those armies, at the head of which Cromwell fought, and before 
which the Cavaliers and their servile followers were swept like 
chaff before the flail. What England could produce is not, 
indeed, an army of nans nUottest^ like those first armies of the 
French revolution, which did fair but no wondrous service, but 
armies like those which came after them, into which the young 
of the entire middle population were swept, and which raised 
up its own officers and its own generals in a few campaigns 
of irresistible conquest and of glorious victory'. 

Who will give us an jinny' like that? Alas ! not the Whigs, 
not even Lord Palmerston, — not the Tories, though they boast 
Lord Ellenborough as another Carnot. All these are men of 
routine — men who have studied war as it was waged fifty* y*ears 
ago — men who, like Lord Paiimure, declare the present regi- 
mental sj'sicm tlie perfection of militaiy organization, and, 
like Lord Hardinge, might permit one old, staid, maiine.d si»r- 
geant-inajorin each regiment to become ensign, but who Avould 
think the service disorganized if a dashing young sergeant was 
to be promoted for mere bravery. 

The greatest element of success in war is novelty. No 
country' and no commander ever achieved gi*eat ascendancy' or 
won great triumphs, except by inventing a totally new system 
of uiaiiceuvring and of fighting. Gustaviis Adolphus, Marl- 
borough, Frederic the Great, Napoleon, all conquered b)' in- 
venting each a new science and a new mode of war. And the 
new science included a new military organization. Neither the 
Raglans nor the f^anroberts, nor the Austrian General Hess, 
nor Gortschakoff, arc men to do this. And these feathered 
and cpauletted gentry are capable of poddering through ten 
campaigns* with a yearly sac^rificc of 200,000 soldiers, without 
deciding the fate of empires or making any change in the posi- 
tion of affairs . and politics in the East. A man may, indeed, 
rise in England or in I'ft-key', or Austria or Russia, who would 
change the whole aspect of. affairs. But the cliie$ and almost 
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only chance of such a man is that infusion of democracy into 
an anny, which calls forth all the military talents of a nation. 
At present the French, the Austrian, the Russian, and the 
Turkish, all afford greater facilities and more numerous chances 
for merit to assert and elevate itself than an English system. 
With us the development of a great military capacity must be 
a miracle, at least whilst our admirals and generals, as well as 
their lieutenants, are appointed as at present. And we do not 
see that eitlier Lord Palmerston or Lord Panmurc are likely 
to make the least change. 

Whilst saying t]iis, and declaring tliat the present men and 
the present system are unequal to the task of calling forth 
and utilizing the energies of the country in a national and a 
gi-cat war, we must admit that no one is so wclf calculated to 
wnrk the whole system to the very best that it is capable of, as 
Lord Palmerston. Uis ^YhoIc soul must be in the stynggle. As 
a Secretary at War of many years’ standing, he must be ac- 
quainted with the machinery and the routine. And if Austria 
and France so bestir themselves, that \vc shall merely have 
need to furnish some 30,000 or 40,000 men, Lord Palmer- 
ston can do that, for he is personally most active, and intel- 
ligent, and experienced. Put 40,000 English soldiers will not 
subdue Russia ; nor will an ally like Austria seriously lend a 
hand in the subjugation of Russia, so that we arc incredulous 
and fcariul of the result. 

Then be it taken into account that Lord Palmerston being 
the very best man, the most accomplished representative of the 
present system, should he fail, the system fails. The summons 
to war has roused the people. They are deeply interested and 
excited. They Avatch every move; they appreciate every 
blunder. Nothing is any longer hidden from them. And the 
incapacit}' of generals, commissaries, admirals, staff-officers, 
and liarhour-masters, are as familiar to them as to the em- 
ployers of these miserable functionaries. Should this misrule 
continue unremedied, and should it continue to produce the 
samo^ effects of opportunities lost, armies sacrificed, millions 
flung away, and die nation stamped with incapacity and dis- 
grace, then we may depend upon it the people will, in some 
way or other, take the matter into their own hands. We have 
no need of insurrection or troubles in England, in order to 
effect changes that amount to revolution. The public ^oice 
from one end of the isle to the other has but to raise a shout, 
and what can stand before it ? Not certainly either die aris- 
tocracy of birth, or of official experience, to which a seat in the 
Cabinet has become a vested interest Not the aristocracy of 
wealth, or that band of successful speculators who purchase 
[Vol. LXin, Ncibxxiv.]— Nj5W Sjbbies. Vol. Vn. No. U. E E 
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themselves into Parliament, and certainly not the men of any 
particular party; for there is not a single parliamentary party 
which, as such, can command the confidence of the people. And 
here we think that Lord Palmerston threw away a great oppor- 
tunity, and gave deplorable proof of his not being equal to the 
crisis. No man, indeed, can have manoeuvred more ably dur- 
ing the last year, or paved die way with more skill for his own 
elevation to high office. And when we say manoeuvre, we 
imply nothing dishonourable or underhand. He tripped up no 
irieiid; he over-reached no colleague. He never showed coldness 
even, except to tliose who had first shown cquiity to him. But 
the patience, the activit}', the address, the moderation in word, 
the apropos in act, which raise men to great places, were never 
more fully displayed than by Lord Palmerston in his tardy 
ascent to the chief office of the State, llis conduct in attaining 
supreme power was perfect; it was the use he has made of that 
power in forming a ministry, which makes us doubt him. 

Nothing can be more manifest at this time, than that the 
great claim to office is capacity. We have a proof of it in the 
buoyancy and success, up to a veiy recent period, of the 
Peel party, w’hich, with little more than a score, or four-and- 
twenty votes in Parliament, have forced themself cs into office, 
rendered the Tories unable to hold it by keejiing aloof from 
them, and made up Whig deficiency by their sujiport. They, 
indeed, presumed too much upon this, deeming that the\ had 
a perfect monopoly of cleverness. Good accountants, fiiir 
economists, fluent, if not eloquent, speakers, carrying red 
tapcisin to perfection, they imagined themselves to have all the 
qualities of Jupiter and Mars, iis well as of Alercury and 
Minerva. They shared between them the great business of the 
W'ar. They would have it all to themselves. They would not 
allow a Whig to meddle with it. Knowing that they reigned by 
the grace of their capacity", tliey were resolved to prove it, by 
organizing victory and directing armies, as never army w^is 
directed. Poor I’celites, the thunderbolt which they tried to 
wield scorched their puny hands. Even the mercantile^ busi- 
ness of feeding and transporting troops they did not under- 
stand. They were cheated on all hands ; steam-packet com- 
pany, commissary and contractor, all put ministers iu their 
pocket. And whilst Air. Gladstone was higgling for pence with 
the capitalists of the city, these same capitalists or their 
brethren w^ere getting millions out of his colleagues. Each 
soldier sent to the Crimea has cost us a thousand pounds ; and 
wnen wo got the precious thousand pounds’ worth of humanity 
there, w*e threw him a^^’ay by refusing him a halfpenny’s worth 
of bread and a great coj^;. 

It was public acclamation and impatiently that demanded 
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the dismissal of these men ; the same public acclamation that 
])ointed to Lord Palmerston as the most zealous and active 
chief to direct both diplomacy and war. And yet Lord Pal- 
merston, never looking beyond Parliament, stood up as the 
defender of these men — nay, feigned to be their accomplice, in 
order to win their adherence. He failed, fortunately. And 
then he had the magnificent opportuAty of flinging himself on 
the country by the formation of a ministry independent of 
party, without any recommendation save fitness — a ministry 
ad hoc, of men untried by precedent, unfettered by connexion ; 
a man of practical military knowledge like Sir De Lacy Evans, 
for War Minister, and a man of business to stop the horrible 
dilapidation of the transport and provision sernce. It will be 
said. Parliamentary parties would have crushed such a ministiy 
.forthwith. They durst not. Jjord Palmerston’s hold of power 
depended then, as it dejiends now, upon one condition — viz., 
success in' war. Nothing else will uphold him ; and that would 
have equally iqiheld a ministry of new untried men. 

Indeed, we are far from thinking that the old parliamentary 
parties would have been severe towards a ministry of no party. 
If the Tories declined to form a ministry, and if the Peclites 
took the first opportunity of retreating from the one just formed, 
it was in no small degree owing to the belief that Sebastopol 
could not be taken ; that it was extremely hazardous to storm 
it, and that even its subjugation, if achieved, would annihilate 
ivhat disease had spared of our gallant army. Lord Derby 
shrunk from such risk and such res])oiisibility. Asto the Peelites, 
they felt that to have a share of further reverses and greater 
disorder would sink them for ever. In this state of opinion, 
])rcvailiug amongst ])arliamentary men, a ministry, composed 
on no other ground than capacity, would have commanded 
respect in Parliament, and it would Jiave had a better chance 
thiiii any other to ensure success in the Crimea. 

There was. one man, indeed, quite bold enough to have 
formed a ministry, and liave incuiTed any risk — that was Lord 
John Russell, who seemed unaware that he had alienated the 
Conservative- Whigs by his lleforiu Bill, and by those sudden 
acts and resolves which he was iu the habit of taking without 
consulting them. When Jjord Derby gave up the task of 
composing an administration, Lord John undertook it witli the 
greatest simplicity, and the grave Conservative Whigs, although 
they liked not his lead, still shrunk from saying nay to bne who 
had been so long their leader. It was only when Lord John 
Russell came to Lord Clarendon, that he met from that per- 
sonage a frank refusal to serve under -him. This refusal from 
the youngest of the party, from one whom he had himself 
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appointed, had such an effect upon Lord John, that he at once 
abandoned his enterprise. Perhaps he saw then, for the first 
time, that the Conservative- Whigs had withdrawn their prefer- 
ence for him ; and that with the Court resentful for his over- 
throw of Aberdeen, the Peelites equally angry from the same 
cause, his Premiership v^s impossible. When it was proved 
to Lord John' that wfaat^as denied to him, was granted to 
Lord Palmerston, that the Whigs would rally to him, the 
Peelites support and the Court tolerate him, the old Whig 
chief at once took the crown of chieftainship from his own 
head, and transferred it to that of his more fortunate friend, 
rival, and colleague. 

The frank disinterestedness of Lord John threw every chance 
into Lord Palmerston’s hands. He w'as sure of the Parlia- 
ment within, and of the people without. There was nothing 
he might not have done. But Lord Palmerston did not look 
beyond the walls of St. Stephen’s. He heard not the voice 
of the country, and recognised neither its exigencies nor its 
power. His acts during the .previous year, especially those 
^ti-liberal ones .by which he opposed reform and checked 
Lord John, had endeared him to the Conservative- Wliigs, and 
to them he had recourse the moment that the Peelites fell off 
from him. Never was the c6untry so astonished and disap- 
pointed, when, having learned the previous day that Lord Pal- 
merston had been thus deserted, because, forsooth, he could not 
stop inquiries, they found him on the morrow have recourse, 
not to the country or its capacities, but to the old, worn-out 
dregs of Whiggism, to men who most of them wxre as inveterate 
enemies of change or reform as the Tories themselves, to men 
whose very religion is nepotism, whose ideas and whose poli- 
tics arc all in the past. A ministry which the old boroiigh- 
inongering Parliament would not have tolerated, was thrust 
down the throat of a Reformed Parliament and of an impatient 
country. Woe to such a ministry, when it shall prove, as it 
must, even more superannuated and feeble than its predecessors. 
W oe to the system that could be so blind and so effete as to 
put forth such a Cabinet. And alas ! for Lord Palmerston 
himself, that having climbed the rounds of office for fifty years, 
he could do no better, on reaching the summit, than call the 
halt, the lame, and the blind of his acquaintances to act as the 
advanced guard of the country in the most serious of war 
struggles, which evidently requires all the youth, vigour, inven- 
tion, resolution, all the daring and desperate spirit of the British 
race. 

In the midst of the^ throes and straggles of old parties 
and ancient politicians iff England, to keep the game of powm* 
in their own hands, as if youth and vigour were dangerous 
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qualities, certain to destroy all they undertake, there has 
occurred abroad one of those events, which change the whole 
aspect of things, and which substitutes youth for age, on one 
of the greatest thrones of Europe. A chance cold has re- 
moved from the throne of Russia the prince who, in pursuing 
a policy, of encroachment, had con^ved to offend and alarm 
all Europe, and to unite three potenMingdoms against him. A 
great obstacle to peace is thereby certainly removed ; and yet, if 
a vigorous prosecution of war were the surest and shortest way 
to peace, it has also raised obsta^cles in the way of active war, 
which are likely at least to. retard it. Even if England and 
France be inclined to show no greater measure of forbearance 
to the young; Czar than to bis predecessor, this can scarcely 
be expected of the young Emperor of Austria. Austria, 
indeed, gains too much by her alliance with the West, to 
admit of the possibility of her deserting it Austria gains the 
opening of the Danube ; she succeeds to the supremacy which 
Russia has lost in the Principalities. Shutting out Russia and 
its influence from Servia, she can proceed undisturbed in her 
designs upon the Slavon tribes of the Danube. Austria has, 
moreover, shown herself more liberal and patriotic than 
Prussia, a truer representative of German feeling, and a more 
'\ngorous champion of German interests. The Einpergr Fer- 
dinand will not give up these advantages and forfeit this 
position; but he will keep them and it, in giving as little 
offence to Russia as he can well do ; for after die war is over, 
and the fleets and armies of the West withdrawn, Austria will 
be left in presence of Russia, its rivalry and its vengeance, 
both of which might be indulged in so many secret and dan- 
gerous ways, that Austria imns considerable risks, and must 
cling to the Western alliance. But if summer, or even if 
spring, still retain our armies in the Crimea, it is to be feared 
that Austria will not stir from her present neutrality. 

It is not our Cabinet — no, not even with Lord Palmerston 
at the head of it — that will rouse Austria from diis torpor ; 
for the Emperor Napoleon is said to have exclaimed, on being 
made acquainted with the conditions that Lord John Russell 
was conveying to Vienna, That such moUesse would encou- 
rage Austria in temporizing and wearing out the summer.'* 
J3ut however soft and supine a government of Whig veterans 
must inevitably be, there is one spirit in Europe that knows 
no rest, and which will stoop to no concessions. There 
is the Emperor Napoleon, who raves of the great strategetical 
marches of his uncle, (^nd who has prepared all for a march to 
the Vistula; One hundred and twenty thousand French at 
Cracow, together with a large military and naval division in 
the Baltic, are the true and only preliminaries of a solid peace. 
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So tliinlvs the French Emperor. And he has not scrii])led 
to risk the o])positiou of Prussia in obtaining permission for the 
corps to pass tlirough Germany, a permission lii’hich Prussia 
has strenuously refused and opposed. If Prussia, Belgium, 
and Saxony would grant the use of their railroads, and the 
Belgian line might be even done without, a French army and 
its appurtenances could i|b conveyed in a very short space of 
time to Cracow, or to the Russian frontier. Should Prussia 
refuse, it would be compelled to take the route of Lombardy, 
and would find smsill railroad assistance till it reached Vicenza. 
Austria is said to have frankly offered tlie use of this route in 
case of need, l^russia, on the other hand, has replied to it 
by calling on the Diet to arm and garrison the federal for- 
tresses on and near the Rhine. The Emperor Napoleon has 
replied to this by creating an. army for the East ; knd what he 
means by the East, appears from the cantonments of the said 
army, which extend from Paris to Saar-Louis. The lin])e- 
rialist Consilititiunnel has given an account of these ])rocet‘d- 
ings, and has summed up those of Russia with the apothegm, 
— Quern PeuH mdt jterdere^ priuit dvmentaf. 

Such a state of relations between France and Prussia must 
greatly augment the desire of England for peace. Had 
Nicholas lived, he would have furthered a breach betw'ecn 
Prussia and France with all his might, in the ho]>e that a 
French invasion of G(Tmauy might arouse the jicoplc of that 
country, as well as of England, to their old jealousy of France. 
We trust that Alexander the Second will not ])iirsue this dan- 
gerous game ; for France might issue sucli a manifesto, u])on 
entering the Palatinate, as w'ould perfectly satisfy the Gcrniaiis, 
especially when it was done in concert with Austria; and 
Prussia finally would have to pay the forfeit of abetting 
Russia in her ambitious pretensions and unwarrantable aggres- 
sions. 

One consideration, however, should restrain the zeal of the 
French Emperor. No one is more anxious than he to avoid 
awakening cither popular spirit or national war in any part of 
Europe. Did a spark of that kind burst anywhere into flame, 
there is no conceiving wdiere it would stop ; and were Germans 
arrayed one against ihc other, battles fought, armies discom- 
fited, a national army would be formed of itself, and almost by 
magic in Germany, which would soon display aims of its own, 
and would not long want a commander. • If such* a flame was 
lit in Germany, we may imagine what would take place in 
Itai}'', as well as through the regions pegpled by the Sclavonic 
race. There are thou^^nds in Europe anxiously awaiting 
such a chance ; and here, is the grave dilemma of the French 
Emperor, — the war ended without marked results, v\ith ad van- 
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tagcs confined to the Danube and the Principalities, and the 
modification of treaties, advantages unintelligible to the masses 
of the French people, docs not strengthen the Imperial throne, 
Napoleon the First had alwaj's something to show. His wars 
not only gratified the national pride, and gave a glorious 
exercise for his despotism, but it brought wherewith to pay and 
reward the thousands of officers and gbnerals whom the war had 
created. But a war ending on mere diplomatic rearrangements, 
and with the necessity of reducing an army of 700,000 to one- 
half the number, begets a spirit of comparison and malcon- 
tent. 

if the French Emperor refuses to conclude such a peace 
as this, he must go the lengtli of continental W’ar. And con- 
tinental war must not only sot on foot German armies, but 
awaken a German spirit. It may be said at the Tuilerics that 
the campaigns of Jena, of Austerlitz, and of Wagram did not 
do this. But the Germany of 18o5 is as unlike the Germany 
of 1805, as the France of the present day differs from the 
Franco of Louis XIV. Victories like those might indeed awe 
people as well as princes into submission to him that gained 
tlicui. But \Aliat was tlie origin of these victories? A general 
dissolution of society in France, a destruction of the old go- 
vernment and its hereditary classes, an array penetrated by de- 
mocracy, and a calling forth of all its energies to make war 
and war alone, to tlie neglect of everything else. These were 
the French that >von the victories 4)f Napoleon I. Where are 
such French to win the victories of Napoleon HI ? Surely not 
the reluctant conscripts, and the mediocre generals who have 
been grubbing up the earth before Sebastopbl. 

J'he great decision of peace or w’ar, and if war continues, of 
a general continental one, must after all rest mainly with the 
now Emperor of Russia. If he be desirous of peace, and bold 
enough to make the indispensable sacrifice of that policy of 
Catherine, of Alexander, and of Nicholas, which sought to ex- 
tend the Russian empire to the Bosphorus, France could not, 
England would not, gainsay him. But by the time that this 
is published, the world will be able to form a judgment from 
Lord John Riisseirs* movements of what we are to expect. 
We, for our part, fear a contiuuation of the war in the Crimea. 
There, it seems, wo purpose marching to attack the Russian 
army that is outside of the fortress, which we are then to return 
to invest. But suppose the Russiaus refuse to combat, and 
either shut their whole army in Sebastopol, retreat amongst 
the mountains and elude pursuit, time will be thus gained for 
the large reinforcements that must aj^rivc. And how are we 
advanced ? Austria rcmains arme hras^ awaiting the success 
and i^pport of the .Allies. In this case we cannot but tremble 
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for the prospective laurels of Lord Palmerston, and we doubt 
his success as a war minister. Not but that he will give the 
utmost efficiency to our military system such as it exists, and 
as much vigour to our alliance as it is capable of. But Lord 
Palmerston is not prepared to give England such a national 
army as would place that country as foremost in the art-aiid 
achievement of war as il^is in other pursuits, where the na- 
tional mind and energies have had full sway. 

Let us then for every reason hope for peace, peace that may 
secure independence and an impassable frontier to Turkey, 
without enslaving the Danubian tribes and provinces to any 
one power. We have frankly stated onr belief, and our reasons 
for believing, that Lord Palmerston will not make a triumphant 
war minister abroad, nor a progressive minister at home. At 
the same time let us say, we know of no statesman more likely 
to exercise a favourable and liberal influence in the negotiations 
and the questions which must arise and claim prolonged attention 
in the gradual settlement of the East. That settlement includes 
the form of government and the degree of independence to be 
given to the Principalities of the Danube, and it also comprises 
the kind of administration which shall be applied to Turkey, 
to Bulgaria, and indeed all its European provhices*. We must 
confess, that w*e should have no satisfactory hopes of the nature 
of this settlement, were the governments of France and of 
Austria left to apply their principles and dictate, their wishes. 
The only hope of anything national or liberal, or solid, allowing 
self-development to the oppressed Christian races, reposes 
upon England. And no fitter minister can represent England 
in this respect than Lord Palmerston. He has ever been the 
champion of constitutional liberty in Greece against the eflbrts 
of Russia, the intrigues of Austria, and the caprice of France. 
The Sultan himself has never had so liberal advice as.from Lord 
Palmerston. And though his lordship has shown a firm belief, 
even to the verge of Quixotism, in the political wealth and 
wisdom of the Turks as a race, this has still not prevented him 
from recommending and even forcing upon them an abandon- 
ment of all their old Turkish habits of misrule, which some fear 
to be too intimate a part of Turkish nature to be ever eradicated 
or separated from it. 

If Lord Palmerston has ever been a liberal friend and coun- 
sellor to Turkey, wc cannot forget the true and courageous sym- 
pathies which he expressed for Hungary and for Italy — sympa- 
thies which won for4iim at the time, and since, the confidence of 
the British public, and the hatred of every European despot. 
Although his lordship’s hopes of the regeneration of Italy, and 
of the constitutional independence of Hungary, may have 
vanished, and although the faith which he placed in the f/reaXy 
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of 1848, have perforce been transferred to surer allies, such as 
Jjouis Napoleon and the Emperor Francis Joseph, we must 
admit that circumstances are more to blame than aught else. 
Lord Palmerston has shown himself ready to lay hold of every 
instrument and every ally that presented themselves, for the 
emancipation of Europe, and for the ascendancy of the civilized 
West over the despotic and barbarous East. 

In Lord Palmerston, therefore, as a Prime Minister, directing 
and controlling the foreign policy and diplomacy of the country, 
we have great confidence. We are sorry to find him hampered 
by so many colleagues from^ amongst the Conservative Whigs; 
sorry that he did not summon to his side some new men of 
liberal and popular sympathies ; sorr}^ that he should place 
more dependence in the Vernon Smiths and the Coniewall 
Lewises, than in the Layards and the Lowes; and that he 
should base his power upon connexion rather than upon vig^our 
and talent. Still we know of no better combination than Lord 
l^almerston and Lord John Russell for arranging the terms of 
jicaco, and exercising an influence over its many important 
corollaries and consequences. 

Such arc our reasons of satisfaction with the now Cabinet, 
and wc as frankly state our reasons for dissatisfaction. We 
hail Lord Palmerston as a Foreign Minister, but do not share 
in the public expectation of him as a War Minister ; whilst 
wc agree with all but the Tories in considering him, as a Home 
Minister, opposed to progress and reform. Few think this 
a reconiinendation in one who is to be a second Pitt, destined 
to weather the storm. J^ufwc see small similitude between 
our own times and those of Pitt, except’ in the incapacity 
which the aristocratic system and class displayed at both epochs 
to organize an army, or achieve satisfactory results in war. 
The l)uke of Wellington was a happy accident ; so was that 
state of things, which, rousing all Europe against Napoleon, 
allowed us to combat portions of his army, — ^those not the 
best led, or best organized, wliilst the greater energies and 
talents of tlie foe were employed at the other extremity of 
the Continent.’ This is a chance that we are not likely to 
enjoy again. England must not expect again to wage a great 
and successful war, without throwing the whole of the national 
energies into it. And this our aristocratic system knows not 
how to do ; and even if it did know, it would shrink in terror 
from the experiment 

But w-e have no wish for revolution, not even for a quiet one. 
The country progresses in peace ; its enlightenment augments, 
and so do the middle classes. And vie had rather make quiet 
progress in peace towards a just equality of classes, than attain 
that end widiin a briefer period 'through the miseries of war. 
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Let Lord Palmerston, therefore, give us peace, and a good peace. 
We do not promise that, as Prime Minister, he will long survive 
it. But it will be a glorious epitaph to have upon his tomb, that 
it was his policy that first mistrusted and challenged Russia, and 
that it was his administration which accomplished the hninbling 
of that power to just and normal dimensions and pretensions, 
by a wise, s temperate, and not inglorious treaty. 


Art. V. — Victor Hugo and his Writings. 

1. (Euvres Oratoircs dc VicUyr Hugo. lHr)3. 

2. Najwleon Ic Petit. Par Victor Hugo. 1852. 

3. Chdtiments. Par Victor Hugo. 1852. 

F ) history, after that of their country', slunihl interest 

Englislimen so much as that of Kraiiee. The points ol* inter- 
section between the stones of the two i-oimiries are more iiiinierons 
than unite any other nati(»ns i*f Kurope. Phero is a running 
account between them of some eenturios stniuliug. It. would 
be invidious, ])orh«ps, i.o ntUmipttCf specify whieh nation of tin* two 
is the more deeply indebted to the other: Imt we cannot deny the 
origin of our civili?:iitiou to ha a French graft on the (del Sji\on 
stock. The Nonnaii cho\alic*rs iinjdiiuted in this island Frt'ueh 
laws, French nniiiners, French customs, and the French huiguago. 
P^ver since tlai Norman comjuest, the tnilions have grown side 
by side, with a e. hstaiit reciproeily of iiifiueuce. Great men in 
the one country have sjirung uj) to answer great men in tlie 
other; great ideas on the <»ne side the ehnnnel have been rev er- 
herati'd wdih gnniter emphasis Jroni the otlier ; a generous rivalry, 
first iji war, and next in hteniture, arts, and seieiieo, has (uui- 
sideruhly assisted in refining and solidifying their material and in- 
tellectual sU-cijgtli. Then- political interests are becoming more 
and more coinergent, insomuch that the liostility and distrust of 
ages are now buiied in a common league against the aggrandizing 
ambition of n parvenu among the old family of Europt^nn stales, 
and Muscovite am hi ti on finds the annies luid the fleets of 
hereditary foes united together in defending tlie violated liberties 
of Europe. Independently of these considerations, the PVonch 
national spirit, the rapidity of their social transformations, the 
indomitable energy and daring with wliicli they attempt to solve 
the weightiest problems of government and social order, would 
otherwise! point tliem out- as the people whose ways of tliougiit 
and springs of action we^ should, above all othtsrs, endeavour 
to comprehend. 
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a part Las France played in the liistoj’y of maiildud for 
the last sixty-five years ! The world has hmig upon her actions 
Ly turns with terror aiid admiration. What crowds of illustrious 
iru‘1] has she called into lif^ht! statesmen, orators, generals, philo- 
hopiiers, poets, liistorijuis, artists of every grade ! 

Salve lua^na parens fiugmn, Satiiniia tellns, 

Magna virum.” 

And u t how has premature death, exile^, proscription, thinned 
tin* serried ranks oi‘ llu‘se sons of genius on tluiir march! What 
valnmt men, mighty with the.sword and the lyre, the tongue and 
the pen, have been arrested in mid career! J low often has the 
great mother had to wee]) for a gifted son, tl)e centre of a nation's 
hupes, snatclied away in her hour of need, who might have 
ulier(‘(l the mournful exchimatioii of Andre Chenier, ‘‘Pourtnntil y 
:iMiU (jiielcpiecliose hi!” — not to speiih oi‘ tJie crowd of heroes 
(‘Ugiilfr'd in th<‘ vortiecs of tin* Frineli revolution; avayicijc 
(TTtftfung Sivat^ \ nor the many *^iiice that ]»eriod, cut off in 
tin* Mgour and strength of manhood. What an anny of men of 
genius and ahilil) — her greatest statesim*!!, her greatest generals, 
her greatest orators — an? at this pi esent moment wasting their lives 
either m exile or inaeliN ify. And yt, notwithstanding tliis pro- 
digral destru(*iiou of genius and eapaeity, •what nation, nay, what 
epoch of theworld, can show a pageof historyc'qiuil to thatofFrance 
Muee 17^1), if w\) n'gard edher her exteniaJ or internal action ? 

History being, fj*om one point ol* Mew, as Emerson says, 
rcsolvnl)lo into the liiograjihies of a few earnest ])ersoris, nothing 
would throw givat(W light on the present ^tate of opinions, 
hopes, and e.ouvietions ol the Krein*Ji nation, tlnin the lives of 
some of the great actors of their Instoiy properly set forth, so 
that we might trace, their intellectual ami moral progress amid 
the shock iind clangour of eonfiieting ideas. Nearly all the 
great men of France of tliis ceiitiir}^ coinmenccd life as ultra- 
J loyalists and ultra-Calholics: and mairly all have ended by 
hecommg the chani])ions of freedom and ecpiality, both in Cliurcli 
and State. Wc cannot explain away tliis uniformity of change 
by the ordinary baseless ussuniptiou of the national licldeness 
oi‘ th(* Kiviich character ; I'or the change in nil was gradual, in 
the same direction, mid moving wdth the cveuts, and they hold to 
their new convictions witii the resolution and strength of martyrs. 

Wc purpose to cast a retrospective glance on the life and works 
of Victor Hugo ; not with the view of accurately determining 
his place in the literature of Europe or liis country, hut in 
some way to estimate the tendency of his actions and writings. 
Ill* is indisputalily great in almost ovrAy^dejjartment of letters. 
Ills infiiien(*e and reputation in Fraueey since his adiiiissiou into 
public life, have ra])idly increased,* and are increasing ; and we 
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believe him to 6e ii man of probity, trutli, and sincere con- 
viction in the opinions he professes. 

Victor Marie Hugo, in the first piece of the “Fcuillos 
d'Automne," thus sketches his early predilections and parentage, — 

l’eMPEK^UK DBEBaANT DANB l'oMBRE UN TEMPLE. 

Aimant la liberte pour scs fruits, pour scs fleurs, 

Le Tr6ne par son droit, le Koi pour ses nialhours, 

!t'idule enfin, au sang qu'ont verse dans ma veiue 
Mon pere vieuac soldat, ma mere Vendccnne.” 

He was born in 1802, in llesnn 9 or, vieille ville Espagnole,” ns 
he somewhere calls it— liis father being the colonel of tlie gar- 
rison in that town. Tlie infant was so feeble and sickly, that it 
seemed doubtful whether it would live at all. Soon after his 
birth 1ms father was removed to the Isle of Klbn, and tliere Victor 
Hugo remained till his third year, his infant hinguago being tbe 
Italian be had leamt to stammer in that island. After passing 
the next four years with his mother, at Tans, he went witli her 
to join his father, who was mipointod governor of the province 
of Avelino, a wild district between jSaples and Puglia, full of 
such monstrous rocks, sombre chasms, anil bandits, as Salvator 
llosa loved. .But these bitter, liowever much in keeping with tbe 
locality, it fell within tbe generaVs duty to extirjiate — a duty he 
so well perfonned, that the redoubtable Fra Diavolo, of operatic 
notoriety, was swi*pt with his troop out of the fastnesses in the 
Apenmues, to die benf’ath the bullets of the French musketry. 
TJic cJiild left these scenes in his eighth year, liis young soul 
deejdy imbued wi^li the environment of the men and nature from 
wliicli lie was removed. The natural glories of that land which 
lias tbe fatal dower of beauty, — the never-ending intorcliunge of 
fairy-like and giganti’e seencry, the ebesnut forests on the niuuii- 
tains, tbe thickets of the golden-orbed arbutus and myrtle on the 
hill-side, tlie toppling crag, tlio giant cliff, the gloomy defile, and 
jirecijutous torrent, impressed on the open tablet of this young 
mind, must have bceoine “a joy for ever.*’ Add to this, the 
glitter and vfiricty of military life, such as he paints it in the 
following verses from his first poems — 

Fanni Ics chars poudreux, Ics armes eclatantes, 

Une muse des champs m’eniporta sous les tentes, 

Je doririis sur raffiit dcs canons meurtriers, 

J’aimai los tiers coursiers aux crinieres fiottantes 
£t rc^Ha-on froissant les rauques etriers. 

“ J’aimai les forts tonnants aux abords difiiciles, 

Le glaive nu des chefs guidant les rangs deciles, 

La vedette perdd cn uii hois isule 
£t les vieiix batalllons qui passaient dans les villes 
Aveo un drapeau mutile.” 
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After leaving Italy, two years wore spent in Paris, in a house in 
llie cul-cle-sac des Pcuillantines, Faubourg 8t. Jacques, under the 
care of his mother, a womau gifted with a manly strength of character, 
and &om whom Victor inherited his independent and unbending 
nature. She lived retired from the world, in order to be more 
free to attend to his education and that of his two brothers. In 
this seclusion and peaceful occupation, a startling incident came 
to trouble the serenity of their youthful years. The General La 
liorie, a friend of their fatlier s, who was compromised in the 
conspiracy of Moreau, had eluded the vigilance of the police, 
Jiud came to find retreat ip the domicile of Madame Hugo. 
Lii liorie was well-read in philosophy and ancient and modern 
litei’uture, and liis chief pleasure, in the quiet circle of enjoyments 
which his life (d* concealment necessarily abridged, was the 
instruction of young Victor; at that tender age, the preco- 
cious child made his first acquaintance with Tacitus, on the 
knees of the fugitive. After two years of refuge, a treacherous 
iriend revealed the secret of La Hone's retreat; he was airested 
in IHll, and thrown into prison, from which he was led to die. 
In the spring of iHll, Victor departed with his mother and his 
hrotlier for Madrid, his father being major-domo to Joseph king 
oi' Spain, and governor of two Spanish provinces. He lived at 
the Maeerano palace, and it was at the academy of the nobles, 
among the sons of the hida]go.s of Old Castile, that Victor con- 
tinued his education. He had been destined to occupy a station 
in the court of King J.osepli, hut in 1812, when the star of 
Napoleon began to pale, and liis slupt*mh>us fabric of empire, 
with the 'dependent tlij-ones grouped around it, sljook on every 
side, Madame Hugo hroiiglit her two younger si>nK, Viiaor and 
luigeiii*, to Paris, tljc eldest remaining a sous-lieutenant under 
liis i'atlnu*. They entered into their Inibitation iii the Feuillan- 
lines, and re-eoiiniieiiced .tlieir classic studies, of which '.racitus 
and Juvenal were always tlie favourit(*s — hot draughts of those 
inexhaustible wells of Homan iudigualioii sinking deep into then* 
spiritual uiiture. Kj-oiu tlieir mothei', a strong-minded Vendcaii 
woman, a stout reyalist, and a firm ^'()ltairiall, they received small 
religious eulUire ; but her vigorous good sense, tlie energy of her 
belief in tlie future of he]- sons, and her noble eliarfuiter, rendered 
Iier an excellent guide and example in their moi-al and intellectual 
progress, and an object of the most enduring afieetion. Tlu* fatlnir, 
as was from his career probable, was a Buonapartist ; this, and other 
clauses, seem to have thrown discord into the menage, and during 
lh(‘ Hundred Hays, the father had recourse to the imperial 
authority to talvc awwiy the eliildren from their mollier. At the 
e-ommcueeineiit of the llestoratiou, they went to the college ol“ 
Tjouis-le-Grand, when both Victor uimI Eugene showed great 
aptitude for the study of muthefliaties. AVliile there, in his 
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twelfth year, ho competed for a poeli(5fil prize of the h>ench 
Academy, to which IjG J^nin, Oasimir l^elavigne, and ()tl)ejs, 
were aspirants. Victor Hugo’s piece was considered tlie host; 
but the assertion in the piece that the author liad barely attained 
his twelfth year, was considered so incredible, that it passed ibr 
a ruse, and lost Victor the prize. At this early age, the poet 
was as precocious in love as in all else. A little gii’l was the 
object of this early passion, w’ho appears to have been loved with 
the fervour of Dante, but witli a happier result ; for she ulti- 
mately became the wife of her boyish lover. Assuredly, this 
chequered and diversified life was not withodit its eflbcts on the 
susceptible spirit of young Hugo. 

Almost born in the camp, the “ alumnus legionim" tJie pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of w'ar.were the playthings of his youth; 
the romantic scenery of the mountains oJ' Calabria, the sunny 
splendours of the Sierra, could not hut have stimulated into action 
his natunilly pretjocious intellect. His ri\sidenct‘ in Spain seems 
to have had more effect in colouring his imagination tlian his other 
experiences. It has been remarked that Victor Hugo has always 
retained much of the hnuglity bearing and tvnue of the noble 
Castilian; and bis tragedy of “Ilornani” breathes much of the 
still not utterly extinct spirit and chivalry^ of the hidalgos of Old 
Castile. The betrayal and executhin of General La llorie, and 
Victor s separation from Jiis mother, by inspiring him with feelings 
of dislike towards the imperial regime, ]>repared the way for that 
violent royalism whicli distinguished his earlier jiroductious. 
But more especially to understand the frame of mind with wliich 
Victor Hugo entered upon liUTnture, we must take into consider- 
ation tl-e slate of things against which his earlier poems and 
literary essays were at on(je a protest and revolt. No better ex- 
position ^rill be found of the general degradation of the tone and 
scntiiiiciit of the lYeiich intellect, and tlie absence of all belief in 
anything hut material forct*, under tlie iron nile of Napoleon, than 
in the following passage of i iamartiue : — 

“ But l(*t us only sj)C*ak (jf poetry. I remembered that as I entered 
the world there was hut one opinion as to the irrevocable fall, the 
dead and aJrcafly rigid eoiiditloii of tliis mysterious faculty of the human 
mind. It was tlie. epoch of the Empire, the hour of the incarna- 
tion in govcmmeiil and manners of the materialistic pliilosophy of 
the ISth century. All those geometricians who then laid dowm the law, 
and wJio overwhelmed us young men with the insolent tyranny of their 
triumph, thought that they LeuI eliminated for ever in us thtffc which 
they had succeeded in beating <lown and making away with in them- 
selves, — all the moral, divine, and harmonious aspirations of liiunan 
thought. Nothing can portray to those who have not experienced it 
the haughty sterility of this ei>oeB. It was as the satanic smile of 
an evil spirit who had succeeded in degrading a whole generation, in 
the entire extirpation of naturaT enthusiasm, in the annihilation of a 
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virtue from the world : those men had the same feeling of triumphant 
jiowcr in their hearts and on their lijjs when they said to us: — ‘Love 
j»liilos()phy, religion, enthusiasm, liberty, poetiy, all these are notliing. 
Arithinotic and foree, the cyjjhering-tahle and the sabre, they are every- 
thing. We believe only so much as we can prove, and feel only that 
which is to he proved. We feel only what can be touched : poesy is gone 
dead with the spiritualism of which she was bom.* Everything was 
organized against the resurrection of the moral and poetical sentiment : 
it was an universal alliance of the mathematical studies against thought 
and i)oetry. The instrument of calculation J(le chiffre) alone was per- 
mitted, honored, protected, and acquitted. As calculation is not 
reasoning, as it is [gi admirably passive instmment of tyranny, as it 
never asks for what iuiq)ose it is employed — never examines whether 
it is being made use oi* for the oppix\ssion of tlic human race or its 
delivcriinee,forthcanni]iilation of the soul or for its emancipation — ^the 
military chief of this epoch wanted no other inissionaiy, aud no other 
age for his puri)ose, aud this age served him well.” 

J luring the Empire, four great souls fought manfully against 
this unconditional subjection of the most extilted of the human 
fjieiilties — Sladanic de Stael, Chatonuhriand, 33enjainin Constant, 
lioMercier; aud all that ■was noblo, euthusiustic, aud aspiring 
aniorig the youths of Eraiujc, roused by those spiritual wants that 
arc not to he satislied by bread alone, pn^pjired to follow in their 
steps. We have stM3n what circuinstaDces, besides tho ardent 
rovalism of his mother, contribuLcd to disgust ^'icto^ ■with the 
imperial regime. His impulsive and cntJiusiastic nature led Jiim 
to reject repuhlicaiiisni, with which lie connected the dry dogmas 
of the EneyclopaL'dists, and the excesses of the llevolution, which 
he lias described as inelant les lois do Sparto aux fetes do 
Sodonie." His love luid reverence for antiquity, and tho lessons 
of Ins mother, could not hut load him to royalism. Ardent, nhso- 
lute loyally to the house of .Bourhou, lutiamed by the recitals of 
lli(‘ war of J Ai Vendee, and the deeils of T^a Roohejacqueliii, Cathe- 
liiieau, Stofllot, and Charrelte, wliich Ins mother loved to recount 
to him, with wliiidi Jiherty, iioivever/ was to subsist, in some 
niyt'tictil manner — such a creed as Coleridge came to after a life 
of vctlection, under the terms of “pure monarchy of the reason, in 
^xlnel) llic liberty of the subject shall be efficient in tho apparent 
will of Uie kmg,"(!) — formed the sum of Lis patriotic and political 
creed at this peiiod. 

As to religion, the sterile creed wliich was the legacy of Diderot 
and D’Ahmihert, fitted not tho enthusiastic* soul aiid wanu heart 
of our younjf poi't, who found rest for a time in submitting to tho 
aiillrority of the. Uoniau -catholic Church, reserving to himself the 
right of liberalizing her dogmas “lo meet the wants of liis social 
and expansive nature. Soon after, linmenuais, in his “Essai sur 
r I nditfcreuce on Matiere do Religion/’ clpthcd in eloquent language 
the thoughts that were brooding In all hearts. The powerful 
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reasoning, ardent fuitli, and noble stylo of this great writer, met 
widi u prompt and ample admiratiou in Victor Hugo, as in most 
of the youth of that period. 

Tliis royalism and religion of the imagination and the heart, 
which had* Chateaubriand for its high priest, and Lamennais for 
its apostle, and which rejected all appeals to the reason militating 
against unlimited reverenec and trust in the race of Saint Louis ; 
])asbionate longings and eudeavourK to re-establish the traditions 
of royalty, and contempt for modem and vulgtur liberalism, were 
the form of creed and the principles held by what were called 
“ la Chevalerie Doree^" at the bogii\ning of the Bestoration. The 
father of Victor Hugo seems well to have comprehended that such 
a state of things for Victor could have no permanence. liet liim 
speak,’* said he, on one occasion, after a burst of Veudean eiiiUu- 
siasm from his son ; ‘‘the child is oJ‘ the opinion of his niotlier, 
the man will be of the opinion of his father." After having 
gained several prizes “ uux jeiix floniux de rAcademie," he pub- 
lished his first volume of royalist and religious odes in 
These, inferior as they arc to his suhsci]uent productions, and 
the offspring of his boyi^ll delusion, arrested at once the piilihc 
attention, and colled from the gi*eat Chateaubriand himself the 
tribute of “ I'enfaiit They are for the inost part, odes on 

public occasions, rhytlimioal anthems of the creed of young hVaiiec. 
As of all forms of composition the ode is the most difficult, and 
as among the (jountless productions of this kind there is, with 
the exception of three or four of Tindar, as many of Horace, one 
of Dryden, and the ode of 'J ennysoii, bare!) one that is worth 
the reading, it will not be supposed that Victor Hugo’s success 
at eighteen was veiT great, — espec ially ns his source oi’ inspiration 
was of so epliemeral and tictitious a nature. To lyricize a nation 
wdiich had before its eyes for fifteen years the Born an brow and 
features of the conqueror of Marengo and Attslerlitz, into modi- 
icval loyalty and devotion to a resiiectable hut incapable stout old 
gentleman, whose principal qualification w'as a turn for letters and 
Latin poetry, and who had as much as he could do to conqiosc. 
the court squabbles, and the mad reactionary eft’orts of the ultru- 
royalists, was a feat which no liumaii genius could hope to 
accomplish. Nevertheless, these odes, when measured from the 
point of view' for A\hich they weni written, contain as much poetry 
as one can well expe(*t. Wbether the reader is or is not pre- 
pared to admit that every Aveurer of a crowrn is w^orthy of upotlieosis, 
and that the actual moiiarcli is perfect king and jiribst, the veri- 
table vicegerent of God on earth, and that “ messieurs les incurs 
des rois" are Avorthy of idl this expenditure of indignation, he AA'ill 
not fail to admire the mingled ingenuity and fervour which Ijave 
contrived to introduce so,«much poetry into such unpromising 
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subjects. Some of the jlatter of the odes and ballads, written in 
bis twenty-fourth year, on family and amatory incidents, such as 
“La Grande Mere," “A SonNom," have great grace and purity 
of thought and sentiment*. The royalist fever is already abated, 
and Victor Hugo is evidently not the man to go stumbling through 
life with 11 dead past lumbering at his back. “Les Deliallles," 
and “ La Bfete de N6roii," will be found worth perusal. 

We are aware, now that in the educational programme of 
English youth the former smattering of French has been super- 
seded by a smatteiing of German, it is tlic fashion to speak of 
French poetry witli contempt. The tender grace of Iphigenie, 
tlie fierce love of Fhedre, tJie noble ferocity of the Horaces, 
meet with supercilious neglect. The Attic purity and elegiac 
patlios of Andre Chenier and Millvoie ; tlie vigorous and graphic 
little sketches of Alfred do Vigny; the melodious verso of 
Lamartine; the sweet melancholy of tlie “Consolations" and 
“PenseesdAdut " of Saintollcuve ; the sparkle and grace of the 
versatile Alfred de Musset, who, by the way, sometimes out-Byrons 
llyron ; we fear find few admirers on tliis side the (diannel. The 
prevailing notion seems to be that tlie French language is inca- 
pable of poetry — an ojiinion in which we by no moans coincide. 
We can however fully appreciate the difficulty which a mind’ 
nursed in the natural and vigorous dialect of Shakspeare and 
Goethe has to overcome in order to appreciate the* more bi- 
bonrod productions of tlie (rallic muse. Modem P’rance has 
many great poets, though no groat poem : but dthougli the 
new era of Freiudi pociiy, inaugurated by Andre Chenier, 
Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, has not produced any wo^'k of 
transcendent merit, yet tlie elasticity, suppleness, and sti'eugth 
imparted to tlie b'rench languagi\ by the taste and industry 
t)f tliese writers, lin.s increased its capacity for poetic expres- 
sion tenfold. Whatever may he thought of the poetical worth 
of Victor Hugo’s jiroducticms, his most hostile critics — and he 
has had them in France — have not denied his great merit in 
having exalted the value of the French language, as an exponpnt 
of poetic thought. By distillation, at three successive epochs, to 
suit the punctilious tnsto of a Malherbe, a Baciiio, imd a Voltaire, 
the French longue had hccii reduced to a dry, insipid, clear, 
colourless medium admirably adajited for tlie use of reason and 
philosophy, but uot for that of poeti’y. Victor Hugo, by steeping 
the modern dialect in the old Gallic sources of the lauguage, has 
enriched and invigorated it in a most incontestable maimer ; at 
the same time, he handles his implenient Avith tlu* most perfect 
masterdom. Witness his “ Preface to the Melange do Litt^rature 
et Philosophic," and his admirable Etude sur Mirabeau. ‘ 
Hanked by universal consent among the Frencli lyric poets, he 
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did not say with Horace, “ Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseris,*' 
and feel he struck the stars with sublime head,'* but he made 
an essay in dramatic composition. This was '' Cromwell," written 
in his twenty-fourth year ; though not designed for the stage, it has 
passages df dramatic beauty ; it is, however, cliiefly remarkable 
for tlA preface, written in the height of the fierce war of the 
Classicists and Bomancists, and long remaining one of the favourite 
weapons of assault of the Eomontic school The Orientales" 
were written when he was twenty-six ; and it is in tliem that his 
power of pictorial expreSvsion and his thorough masteiy over the 
language are most manifest. The indolent luxury of the harem, 
the barbaric splendour and ferocity of the old military pashas — 
the smoke and frenr.y of the Grecian war of independence — are by 
turns presented to the reader in finished and spirited pictui'es. 
The versification is throughout harmonious, but with too great a 
redundancy of glaring coloui's and monotonous reverberation. 
The intellect soon gets cloyed with these objectless and maiul'old 
miniatures of Eastern life. Even Goethe has failed in producing, 
on the some subjects, in the “ VV'est-Ostlichcr Eivan," poems of 
sustaining and cnduj'ing interest. Hiigifs terrible picture of 
“Lc Dernier Jour d’un Condanme" — in which, like Sterne, 
lie takes his prisoner alone, and looks at him through tlie 
bars of his prison door — was written the year after th(‘ “ Oriim- 
tales.' lie is clearly meditating refonns m other things Jicsidtjs 
art. In the earlier part of his career, assisted by his brother 
and s<'me friends, he conducted a review called “ lx Consi‘rva1eur 
Litterairc." His increasing reputation soon brought him into con- 
tact with Chaieaubriand, Tiainaitine, Dc Lameimuis, Dc Boiiald, 
and all the first writers of that day. iJouis XV HI., a lover of 
letters, having read his odea, granted liini a jieiision, on an event, 
and in a manner, equally honourable both to the author and the 
king. An old schoolfellow of Victor Hugo, implicated in the 
conspiracy of Sauniur, and condemned to death, w’as endeavour- 
ing, hy concealment, to escape the scaffold. Victor Hugo, hearing 
of Jiis necessity, wrote to the mother of the proscribed, offering his 
apartment as a refuge, and adding, “ I am too much of a I’oyalist, 
madam, that they should think of seeking in my chamber." 
The letter fell into the hands of the police, and was placed hc'fore 
Louis XVTII., who, on reading it, said, “I know this young 
man ; he is a man of honour, and he shall have the first vacant 
pension." In the “ Eenilles d’Automne," “ Chants dii Crepusciile," 
Voix Interieures," “ Bayous et Ombres," all published at difieront 
epochs, subsequent to 1H80, all is changed: to the childlike faith 
in the unspeakable mysteries of Christianity, to his mystical 
chivalrous loyalty for the sous of St. Louis and the lilies of 
France lias succeeded reflective manhood with its glories, its 
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pains, and its perils-^tlje demon of Doubt lias vrfaispered disti'ust 
into this loyal soul. We have obstinate questioning of the seen 
and the unseen, blank misgivings of what fonnerly seemed so 
plain, tlie bitter sentiment of the mutability of things, and the 
deep melancholy consequent on the sense 

.... of the burthen of the mysteiy. 

The heavy and the we^uy weiffht. 

Of all thiii uuiutclligiblc world. 

In these later compositions we find great progi'ess in art, in depth 
of emotion, in expansion of view, lie has fought his doubts, he 
has ‘"faced the spectres of the mind," and if lie has not been able 
to lay them, he has at least gathered strength from the contest ; 
if day has darkened somewhat as lie has ascended, yet his hori^con 
has grown larger. Having now become a father, he sings of the 
peaceful, tranqui! joys of the family, and of liis dedight in the 
gaiety of his children ; and the bright and tdieerful flashes 
of the domestic honrtli first irradialing pleasant infantine faces, 
spread in widening circles over multitudes of men and women, 
and at last embrace all humanity in their illumination. 

1 1 looks at society from another point of view. Sympathy 
willi the worker — tlie hewers of wood and dra-wers of water tVjr 
mankind — has replaced the Quixotic royalism of liis boyhood. 
Contrast these first lines from the odes, with tliose which follow — 

“ 0 rois, comme un festiii s’ecoule votre vie, 

La cou])e dos grandeurs que Ic vulgaire cnvi'e, 

IJrille dans votre luain, 

Miiifl au concert joyeux' dc la fete ephemere 
Se mele le cri sourd dii tigre ]»upulaire, 

Qui vous attend domain.” 

Tlu‘ following advice to royoltv was given before the revolution 
of 1830 

“ 0 rois, vcillez, veillez, tacli(*z d’avoir regne, 

Ne nous repronez pas co tpi’oii avoit gagne, 

Nc faitos point, dos cou])s d’une bride rebel! c, 

Cahror la liberte, t|ui vous porte avec elle, 

Soycz dc iiotre temps, ecoutez ce qu’on dit, 

Et tacliez d’etre grands car le peuplc grandit.” 

At the time wdien the government of Charles X. suppi*csscd his 
drama of “Marion de I/Omie, ’ they oflered to raise the i»ension 
given him liy Louis XVJll., from 2000 to 5000 francs. Victor 
Hugo refused it, declaiing he desired nothing more than his 
iudepeiideuee as writer and artist. 'J’he revolution oJ* the tlircc 
days of July, came to carry forward this spirit, already moving 
in the same direction. He was unfortunate with another drama, 
“Le Aoi s'amusc.” This piece bein^ considered likely to be 
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prejudicial to the respect in -which kings in general should be 
held, its performance was also forbidden. Royalty now receives 
this sort of badinage. “ The government of July is quite a new- 
born babe ; it is but thirty months old ; it is still in the cradle ; 
it has felt the little passions of the child ! It does not seriously 
merit that we should display against it much manly passion. 
When it shall be grown up, we shall see !" Six weeks after- 
wards, Victor Hugo produced “ Lucrezia Borgia,” with the pre- 
face-^V oila mon fait vis-a-vis du gouvemement de JuUlot. The 
Catholicism of 1818 has likewise received its transformation. 

Among his latter poems the following seems to us one of the 
most fitted for selection ; it has a dying fall, like the rising and 
sinking of the swell of a summer sea lapping on a solitary crag. 

“ Puisque nos heiires sont remplies 
Dc trouble ct de calamites, * 

Puisque les choscs que tu lies, 

Se detachent dc tous cotes, 

Puisque nos'freres ct nos meres, 

Sont all6s ou nous irons tous, 

Puisque dcs cnlknts tetes chercs 
Se sont endormis avaiit nous, 

Puisque la terre oil tu t’iuclines, 

- Et tjue tu mouillcs dc tes plcurs, 

A toutes nos racines, 

Et quelques uiics de nos flours. 

“ Puisque a mesuro qu’on avance, 

Dans plus d’ombre on sc sent flotter, 

Puisque la menteuso csj)iTance, * 

N’a plus de conte a nous conter, 

Puisque le cadran quand il sonne, 

Ne nous promit rieii pour demain, 

Puisqu’on ne connait plus personne, 

De ceux qui vont dans le chemin. 

“ Mots ton esprit'hors de cc monde, 

]Mets ton reve ailleurs qu’en bas, 

Ta ])erle n’est pas dans notre onde. 

Ton sentier n’est pas sous nos pas. 

Quand la nuit n’est pas etoilee, 

Viens tc bercer aux flots des mers, 

Goiumo la nuit cUe est voilee, 

Comme la vie ils sont amers. 

' L’autrc ct I’abime out un myst&re, 

Que nul mortel ne penctra, 

G’est Dieu que Icur dit de se taire, 

Jusqu’au jour ou tout parlera.” * 

Nor , is his power of description confined to the subjective. 
For a graceful landscape* reqd the following, tidcen at hazard: — 
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Une riviero au fond, des bois sur les deux pentes, 

La des ormeaux brod6B de cent vignes grimpants, 

Des pres ou le faucheur bnmit son bras nenreux, 

Itk des saules pensifs qui pleurent sur la rive, 

Et comme une baigneuse indolcnte et naive, 

Laissent tremper ^ms I’eau le bout de leurs cbeveux.’* 


Few, we think, can fail to be 

“ L’aurore s'allume, 

L’ombre epaisse fuit, 

Le r^ve et la brume 
Vont ou vada nuit ; • 

Paupiores et roses 
S’cuvrent demi-closcs, 

Du reveil des choses 
On entend le bruit. 


pleased with the following - 

“ Tout chante et munnure. 
Tout parle a la fois, 

Pumee et verdure, 

Lcs nids et les toits ; 

Le vent parle aux ch^es, 
L’eau parle aux fontaines, 
Toutes lcs halcines 
Deviennent des voix.” 


The versos beginning “ Dans Talcove sombre,” have tlie same 
lively rhytlnn and guy colouring. The following lines have 
a playful tone mingled wjU) deep afiTection. It is called 
“ A des Oiseaux envoi cs.” 

“ Enfants ! Oh revenez tout a rheurc, imprudent, 

Je vous ai de ma chambre exiles en grondant, 

Bauque ct tout herisse do paroles moroscs. 

Et qu’aviez-vous done fait, bandits aux levrcs ros6s. 

Quel crime ? quel exploit ? quel forfait iusens^ P 
Quel vase du Japon cn mille eclats biisc P 

“ Quo faire ? lire un livre ? oh non ! dieter des vers ? 

A quoi bon P Emaux bleus ou blancs, celadons verts, 

Sphere qui fait toumer tout le cicl sur son sixe, 

Lcs beaux inscctes points sur mes tosses de Saxe, 

Tout m’eimuie, ct jc pensc a vous. En verite, 

Vous ])artis, j’ai perdu le soleil, la gait6, 

Le bruit joyeux qui fait qu’on reVe, le delire 
De voir le tout petit s’aidcr du doigt pour lire, 

Les fronts pleins de candeur qui disent toujours oui, 

L’dclat de rire franc, sincere, opanoui, 

Qui met subitement des perles sur les Ibvrcs, 

Les beaux grands yeux naifs adndraiit mon vieux Sevres, 

La curiosite qui cherebe a tout savoir, 

Et les .coudes qu’on pousse en disant : Viens done voir ! 

“ Espicglcs radieux quo j’ai fait envoler, 

Oh ! revenez ici chanter, danscr, parler, . 

Tout groupe folatre, ouvrir un gros volume, 

Taiitdt courir, pousser mon bras qui tient ma plume, 

Et faire dans le vers que je viens retoucher 
Sailler soudain un aigle aigu comme un clochcr 
*Que perce tout a coup un horisoft de plaines. 

Moil ame se rSchauffc k vos doxces halcines ; 
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Bevenoz pros de moi, souriant dc plaisir, 

T3ruive ot pfazouiller, et sans pour ohsciircir 
Le vioiix livre oii je lis de vos ombres pench^es, 

Folles totes d*enfants ! gaites cffarouchees !” 

“ liti route dc 1ft Reverie,” and “ La Tricre poiirtous,” are both 
'well Avorlh j)enisal. The latter is distinguished especinlly by 
a doj^tli of piety and s^Tupathy for his kind, which exalts the 
riclj play of poetry nud Imnnony which runs tlirough the piece 
into tenfold beauty. 

If now we turn hack to take a retrospective view of the wdiolc 
of our poet*s lyrical works, one observation we feel bound in 
justice to make, which is, that few writers would he more benefited 
by a thorough r(*tren(diinent and purification of all unnecessary 
Miitter — and this not only in the eiu^licr, hut also in the later 
productions. There are many poiuiis, whose only theme from be- 
ginning to end is a maudlin sent iment capable of being expressed 
in half-a-dozen words stretched out into many lines by aid f)f 
intei'polated descriptions and tedious <*numerati()ns. Nevertheless, 
after the severest scrutiny, much true poetry would remain. 
It cannot be doubted iliat Victor Hugo's genius is essentially 
lyrical, l)eeftusc bis nature is so sympatbetie and emotional. 
He is not one of tlu'so great calm souls, upon which men 
and nature are mirrored as tnily as on the uiivuflled crystal 
of a mountain-lake, li is strong feelings and enthusiasm 

sweep tlirough him, jfnd have shaken bis spirit to its inmost 
depths, that he is greatest — and what he gains in moral elevation, 
he then loses in tidelity of rendering. .\ltliough in happy 
moments, many a touch of minimi irutli and beauty lias been 
put ill with the unerring hand <»f a iiiasler, he is so much the 
slave i0 liis emotions, that he mixes up his own nature with 
whatever h(} represents. He cinmol free himself from the 
present, and lifting himself above the care, discord, and faithless- 
ness of the time, sun^cy them and his emotions objectively. 
And this sliows us why he fails. For m the words of Scliiller, 
“ Only the chetTi'iil and tranquil soul accomplishes the perfect. 
However great he the slonii iu the poet’s breast, sunny clearness 
must fioat about his brow, — ‘Miiss seine Stim umflicssen.’ ' 

Nevertheless, we doubt whether tliis so much vaunted power 
of going out of one's self, so as to portray extcrnal^tliings with- 
out leaving the least Irace of the individuality of- the poet in the 
representation, is not piircliased at the expense of some of the 
highest qualities of man. liCt any one imagine, if lie can, 
Homer, or Shakspeare, or Goethe, the three pre-eminently gifted 
with this faculty, fired witli such enthusiasm for the good and 
tru<^, as to brave povertVj dishonour, bonds, and death ‘in their 
behalf. Con he imagine*^ tli^e men acting and sufienng as 
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St. Paul, Dante, Luther, Milton, Shelley acted, and suffered in 
support of their convictions ? Now, after reading the poems of 
Victor Hugo, it is Victor Hugo die man, and not Victor Hugo 
the poet, who is the primary object of our approbation. Sincerity 
and faith are stamped in unmistakable characters on his poems, 
as on all die rest of his works; onfl the generous love and sym- 
pathy of a large heart is displayed in many a melodious verse. 
But harmonious and tender as are most of these poems, they are 
as the plaintive notes of die bird that sings “in shadiest covert 
hid, ” at the time of dawn. The writer stnigglos manfully against 
the uncertainty wljicli hangs over man’s destiny ; but be is overcome 
with sadness at the thought that “ the phantom, man, passes 
witliout leaving evi‘n his sliadow on the wall.*’ The atmosphere 
in which you tu’c, is laden with gloom. It is tainted with die 
residuum of the sulphureous vapours thrown out at the eruption 
of the Preiich revolution. The faith of thv. poet is not pure, 
cheerful, ^spoiUunoous, and roek-luiilt, like that of Milton or 
Schiller. It seems to be a possession of which he is afraid of 
being deprived, and which therehu’c he asserts with heat and 
vehcnieiu‘e. If the strains of Milton or Schiller are as clear 
and pure as the waters of Bandusia or Clitumnus, those of 
Victor Hugo remind us of the stream at the foot of Vesuvius, 
clear and sparkling to the sight, but witli a strong taste of 
the volcanic soil from which it springs. Tht*re is also a great 
ahsence of humour. We have hen* and there poems, the expres- 
sion of a playful and dei'p aflcct ion, hut never a laugh. He does 
not seem to feel witli Maitre Fraii9()is, that “ riie est lo propre 
dc riionime, ’ and tint he who wants humour, wants one of the 
most human of faculties. 'Fliis want, and his* inflexible goodness, 
make a continuous perusal of lli^%])oenls monotonous— and wc 
f(‘ol that even an occasional touch of the misanthropy of Byron 
would give tis variety. • 

It would doubtless appear an net of unpardonable presumption 
for one who is hotli a foreigner and a contemporary, to attempt 
to assign tlio ultimate position of a poet like Victor Hugo, in 
the literature of his country ; hut nevertheless, we cannot re- 
frain from attempting some estimate of his merits relatively to 
his most distinguished competitors. Alfred dc Musset and 
Lamartine are, w'o imagine, the. only names that can be put 
forward us having claims to our consideration; for no one, we are 
well assured, will demand that the good veteran B^ranger, who has 
united the lyric genius, the satire, and the humour of Bums, 
to the good sense and pure ^ste of Horace, shall deslftend from 
the height and repose of his classic reiiown, to contend as a 
rival against his younger brethren 06 the lyi’c. Henri Heine, 
in his charming rurisian letters, c'illected under the title of 
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Lutezia/* places Alfred de Musset, as a poet^ liiglier than 
Victor Hugo ; but he makes use of such unseemly personality 
to justify his judgment, that his decision would seem tho result 
of private pique rather than calm reflection. Alfred de Musset 
is unquestionably one of the greatest poets that France has pro- 
duced ; but few, we tliink, will coincide with the judgment of the 
Gej-man Aristophanes. The poems of Alfred de Musset display 
greater ease, more brilliant colouring, more wit, more humour, 
than those of his rival : tliey ofiend, it is true, also much less 
against good taste in point of poetical expression, while on the 
other hand, they contain many a ^scenc which tlie most hUiso 
reader of “Don Juan*' would hold as ofleuding against a more 
indispensable good taste in point of decency. 

It is indeed a 'wonder how the fair^ muse which produced 
“ La Nuit do Mai,” “ La Nuit dAout,” “A quoi revent les jcuncs 
lilies,*’ and otlier charming pieces, could send forth such im- 
modest eflusions ns are to be found in close compunf with the 
faultless poems we have named. The majority of his collection 
have the air of having been thrown ofl' in the intervals of 
debauch. We should have no difficulty in conceiving them to 
be 'written, as Salvator liosa dasiied off many of his wild pictures, 
after a nocturnal carousal, to pay the tavern score. They have, 
it must be admitted, a great genuineness about them ; that is to 
say, they are the genuine produce of a highly vivacious, sensuous, 
and reckless temperament. With Victor Hugo, on the other 
hand, every poem hears the stomp of being the production of 
one with whom poetry is the serious hiisiuess of life: we have 
not, as is too often the cose with Alfred do Musset, affected 
cjTiicism, misplaced mockery, and iiTcvorcnt humour, hut a moral 
elevation which, if it somVimes suiprises us with monotony, 
never fails to attract our esteem. Alfred do Musset may he said 
to he more national, while the* entliusiasm of Victor Hugo has 
not seldom in it something of the sti'ained tind aflccted* But wc 
must remember, that Alfred de ^lusset never ainis to be great, 
while Victor Hugo never descends to he low ; and that it is easier 
to' find twenty men to act with greater propriety the rattling and 
wild Mercutio, for one who could, without forcing his part, give 
full expression to the soul- absorbing passion of a Borneo. If wc 
estimate a poet as he should be estimated, not for his sparkling 
verse, and occasionally brilliant descriptive power, hut for the 
depth of his moral nature, his earnest love and reverence for his 
art, his deep and universal sympathy, his courage in grappling 
'with the Unsolved mysteries tmd problems of human life, and his 
adequate expression of all these, we cannot hesitate to place our 
poet for above bis light and fascinating rival. We doubt not to 
most students of French ^literature, Lamartine will appear a for 



more formidablo antagjouist ; but before die tribunal of manly 
taste, Victor Hugo will still bear away the laurel. We are far from 
denying that Lamartine is a highly poetic nature, and has jusdy 
merited the great reputation he has obtained ; but we doubt whether 
posterity will support it at its present altitude. Lamartkies 
reputation in France, like that which Byron had in this country, 
was gi'eatly amplihed by the fact, that lie fulfilled a national 
want at a very peculiar juncture. He awakened France out of 
the poedc lethargy i||to which she had fallen under the iron 
dominion of Napoleon. When Tjumartine came forward with the 
“ M6ditations Torques, ’* in jH2(), and supplanted the nebulous 
heroes of Ossion, and the dreary rhapsodies of Pindar Iiebrun, 
with his “ linked sweetnesses long drawn out,” a1)out Jehovah and 
his spiritual hopes and fears, the ncclamatioii, as was natural, was 
universal and immense, and the popularity thus suddenly acquired 
has Bufiered little diminution. To fully appreciate the service 
he rendered to France, wc have but to attempt to read the so- 
called ])ocls of the Empire, after whom tbo strophes of Lamartine 
resound in the brain like morning songs of joy and hope. Harp 
in hand, the young lyricist charmed away from the gloom- 
laden soul that veil of cloud and darkness which had so long 
blotted out the stm*s from the blue heavens. When, however, at 
the present time the reader, after the study of English or German 
literature, or even after the uioi*e vigorous productions of Victor 
Hugo, takes up the “ Meditations,” he finds in them a sad lack 
of energy and power of exciting emotion. To us they are no 
longer strains of hope, but they invito us 

“ To lead our hearts and spirits wholly • 

To the inllucnce of mild-miudod melancholy.” 

We read and rend stanza after stanza of mellifluous verse, and 
w(^ recognised the verse as the truthful ejLpression of the harmo- 
nious play of emotion of a poetic nature ; hut on coming to the 
end of the poem, wc are sensible of no distinct and abiding im- 
pression. We feel somewhat as if wo had been listening to the 
fitful and drowsy play of tlic breeze on an ibJolian harp ; the 
sound is sweet and sootliing to the ear, and lies as gently on the 
spirit as the music of the liOtus Eaters, but when the tones have 
ceased, we in vain endeavour to recal the melody which lately 
trembled from the chords. One is lulled into a sort of liolf-drcam, 
such one might feel, rocked on the heaving bosom of the Indian ■ 
Ganges, where the atmosphere is clear, but heavy with the breath 
of the t])ick-blossomed spice trees, which steal with delicious 
languor into the brain. The pre-eminent faculty to which the 
verse of Lamartine owes its merits, is sensibility— an unaffected 
and delicate sensibility whose natural language is harmony. He 
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Las spoken to us in “numbers, for the numbers came:" he owes 
little to art in contrast to Victor Hugo, who owqs mucli. The 
one flows like Poctolus or Hydospes, bearing along on its waters 
the golden grains which it never sought; the wealth of the other 
ha» been hewn deep out of the earth with reiterated effort and 
obstinate will, but the mine he has reached is one of inexhaustible 
Yttliie. To the one, when cloyed with that efieminate softness 
which the Italians well express by the term “ morbidezza, * wo 
feel inclined to say in Ids own verse, — ^ • 

“ Brise, brise i jamais cette corde araoUie;*’ 
while the other displays not merely a manliness and strength 
which entitle him to bo ranked among the world's great spirits. 

Of his romance's and dramas, we have not spoken, and shall 
not speak at any length ; they are not illustrative of Victor Hugo's 
moral and political progress in tlic same degree as arc those 
parts of his writings on whicli wo have toiicluid. The novel, 
“ Notre Dame dc PfiHs,” was plac('d by the great Literarj^ Dicta- 
tor of Europe amongst the “ Literaliir dcr Vorzwoiflung," hut 
time has not ratified Ids judgment ; for few stories are more 
universally read on the (Nmliiiont or in this country. It is 
placed by Erimch critics at llie lieud of their throe host his- 
torical romances, and few, wo think, who have pemsed it in the 
original, wdll deny the extraordinary power therein exhibited. 
Those powerfully painted scenes through which the faii-y 
Esmcnilda trips like an angel of light, leave an impression which 
is not easily effaced. The hoantifiilly con(*eived tableau wliere 
Esmeralda gives 'water to the thirsting Hiincliback in the pillory, 
before the savage s.ea of uupitying laces, ('ven surpasses in grace 
and intei(ist the jdeture of the glee-maiden balanced cm the foot 
of th(^ Duke of iloUisay. The terribly i)atlietio tale of (Jbante- 
flenrio — the niglit attadc on Notr(!])an)e — tbe fall of tbo prit'st 
from the (.'alljedral — jnre put before the reader with the most 
intense scenic power. The historic detail, is equal to anything 
in the Wavcrlcy novels ; while the language is moulded with 
n dexterity superior to that of their great author. The defect of 
Notre Dame, as contrasted with the Waverlcy novels, would seem 
to be in tliis. The novels of Sir Walter Scott are healthy, 
whole, and sound; the atmosphere through winch his personages 
move is clear and buoyant ; the air whicli breathes in them is ns 
fresh as that of the mountain heath he loved so well, his charfic- 
tere move unrestrainedly — each has liis own free will. Whereas 

Notre Dame, there is a sickly glare and oppressive atmosphere 
over all ; the stern features of cruel necessity, of “ steva Nccessi- 
tas,” hearing the “ clavos trabnles,” in lier dreadful panoply, lour 
through the gloom. Tlie world of the poet seems inextricably 
involved in the iron net of Destiny. 
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Of his dramas, the best perhaps are ‘^Hemani,’' “Marion De 
rOrme," and Les Burgraves they abound in dramatic scenes 
and eloquent diction, but there is too much of glaring antithesis 
and of the han’owingly pathetic. We are aware, of course, 
tliat ally Englishman on the sti-ength of having a Shakspeare 
on his shelf, may raise the ready sneer, hut until we can show 
any plays since the Elizabethan age eq\|iJ to them which 
have stood the test of representation, we had better criticize 
their merits, and not their doiiciencies. Besides “ Le Bhin," 
published in lH4‘i, and which contains some admirable descrip- 
tive passages, Victor Hugo did not publish any literary work, 
between the years IHHl and in addition to those wt have 
luciitioned. He has written, at all ])criods of his cni’eer, essays 
and fugitive pieces in great abundances so that his collected 
works amount to thivly volumes. Ho was elected member 
of the Acndemie’ Eraneaise in 1811, and created Vicomte of 
Fraiioe in 1845, as a trilmtc to his illustrious talents. He 
sj)oke five times in the riiamher of Beers, once in defence of 
UTihapi)y Poland, and onc(‘ for t.lu* recal of the exiled family 
of the Ruonaparlos. lake Lamartine, h(» attached himself 
to no politiijnl party before the revolution of 1818; but pursued 
independently his own line of action. 

While any reprc'Sfutiitive of royal ])ow'or remained he was 
faithFul to liis oath as ptHT of France. When the Re 
public was estahlislied, lu' rceogmsed it, hut did not come 
forward as a candidate for a s(*iii in the [jcgislature, although 
several limes recpiested, until the iiiontli of ^lay, 1848, wdicn he 
was elected by \otes for« the department, of the Seine. 

When he speaks to the (dtjctors, it is not in the vulgar bombast 
of the tribune, hut in the dignified language of independence. 
“ f wdll not commit the e(»wardieo of tuniing my back to those 
who lose aiidniy face to lljose wdio win ; never! never 1 no oue shall 
ever see me like h vile courtier follow the parasites of the j)eople: 
me who liave never followed the parasites of kings." His decla- 
ration to his constituents on his election is a fine piece of compo- 
sition, in wltich he pm'tray.s the two Republics, the one of tenor, 
and the other of civilization, thenceforih possible, and oilers liis 
life to assist in (?stahlishing the one, and hindering the other. 
Tho infamous Baroehe, by reading a garbled extract frhm this 
})rogrammc, endeavoured to make it appear that it was the 
Republic of Terror that Victor Hugo had engaged to support; 
this may be taken as a sample of the scandalous system of misre- 
present ation and insult used by the leaders of the “ Bifiht" towards 
the minority. Prom the time of liis election, Victor Hugo was 
indefatigable in his efforts to establish ^he Bcpuhlicj on a firm 
basis, to alleviate poverty, to organize labour, to remove the 
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pionii^hment of death — ^that in his words^ to hrei^ up the 

scafibld after having broken up the tlirone, to encourage art, and 
assist manufacture — tJiese were the objects for which he combated. 
His history from Uiis time is the history of the Assembly. The 
credulity and fatuity of the majority, the fanaticism of tlie 
Legitimists, the discontent .of the Orleanists, and tlie cupidity 
and want of pri^ij^ple of the Buonapartists, were fit subjects 
for the machinations, and fit tools for the execution of the 
plans of Louis Napoleon. Scarcely was he housed in the 
Elysee, when he commenced to weave together the threads of 
those designs, which have resulteij as we sec.. From his election 
to the coup d etat, the life of the President was one long con- 
spiracy with the majority, as long as he could make them tlie 
dupes and instruments of his schemes. His creatures in the 
Assembly used every trick, violence, and calumny to exasperate 
the Bepublicans, and to widen the breach between tlie opposite 
sides of the Assembly. By playing upon the hopes and fears of 
the majority, he caused tlicm to violate article after article of the 
Constitution, until it became evident to all, that thedonstitu Lion was 
the fiimsiest of fictions. Nevertheless, part of the majority became 
at length aware of the mad nature of the reactionary course to 
which they committed themselves, and the revision of the Consti- 
tution was rejected. From this moment the resolution of Louis 
Napoleon was made up, and he no longer cored to kopto terms 
even with the majority. The coup d’etat was tlie Ifujijf act in 
this strange drama. On that day of slavery, “ ct libcrtatis im- 
prospere repetitoj,” junid the ruthless murder and. butchery of 
the Boulcvurdi^ the devotion an^ personal courage ofVictor.Hugo 
did again what it was in man to do — he offered his hciirt in 
defence of Liberty to tlie bullets of the pnetorians in the street, 
as he had shielded her with his speech at the Tribune. But 
all was in vain. On that day, gold, the cannon, the sabre, the 
musket, outweighed the cause of truth, justice, and freedom. 
And France has again fallen under the yoke of on enlightened 
despotism tempered by the Epigram and the Vaudeville. 

After tlie fatal second of December, he retired to the island of 
Jersey, 

“ Que la libre Anglelerre 
. Couvre de son vieux pavilion.” 

He there pursues tliose literary labours which were interrupted by 
the Revolution of 1848. Doubtless, if wc were to criticize 
“ Napoleon le Petit,” and “ Les Chatiments,*’ as destined for 
posterity, as deliberately composed and issued as finished works, 
instead of regarding them as the fervid outpourings of a heart 
running over with bitterness and- distress, much might be said 
against them. Their aimeness has been' objected to ; but is 
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not tills the neucssary concomitant of invective ? Do not the 
crushing blows of the “In Pisonem" weary us with their 
sameness of direction and irresistible force? And if Juvenal 
had written a satire against Piso, after the “In Pisonem," 
must they not have had many ppints of resemblance? Are 
not the tremendous tirades of Burke against Warren Hastings 
somewhat monotonous? Is not the x^olished irony and in- 
vective of Junius, against the Duke of Grafton, pdling now- 
a-days ? Every cry — every complaint to those untouched by 
the grief or wrong must seem tiresome. The most sacred 
causes of sorrow — n mother grieving for her children, a wife for 
her husband — cannot prevent the lf)ng continuance of tears and 
lamentations from boring the spectator, however sympathetic his 
nature. To estimate these satires properly, one must be a French- 
man, vrith Ilia love of country, love of honour and justice, wronged 
and violated by infamous trick. What would be the feelings 
of any lover of England, in waking up some morning and finding 
the Clodii and Catilina3 of the day established in absolute 
despotism over the country, — to find our liberties and institutions, 
the product of centuries of toil and patience, anniiiilated at one fell 
swoop. The “ Chatiincnts" are evidently given to the world as they 
were produced ; — the didly ovei’tl<»wings of a ?»oul seething and 
foaming with fierce and constant indignation. Does Victor Hugo 
wish them to go down to posterity fittingly, they will require con- 
siderable revision. Nevertholess, there luc splendid passages of 
polished satire and poetry, wiiicli will be read with pleasure as 
long as the French language exists ; and he may be said to have 
secured tlie fulfilment of liis boast, that b® would lead the 
rascal down to posterity by the car. ' I'he opening of tte poem 
called “L’Expiation,” — the descriptions of the Flight from 
Moscow, of the Battle of Waterloo — are passages of intense 
power. There is the same lack of humour as in his other 
poems. There is wit, bitter irony aiid satire, cutting to the 
bone ; but the ridicule of Horace, and the tremendous laugh of 
.Tu venal, which rankled in the wounds they gave, find no place 
here. He is too earnest to laugh. With sad and rejiroachful 
face, ho points to tlic blood upon the hand that wields the 
sceptre and sprinkles the holy water; like the witclics in 
Macbeth, ho summons up from the chaimel-liouse the gl)(*sts of 
the victims in whose blood tliis bastard empire was haptized. 
Both in the “ Chatiments’' and in Napoldon le Fetit,’’ he 
unweariedly reiterates the truth — that treason is treason, crime 
is crime, and murder is murder, whatever may he their results. 

The following passages are from the “ ( 'hatinients." 

“ O grand penseur dc bronze {Jiivenat^ eii nos dures eervellcs, 
Faisons entrer nn peu cos monjes flouvelles ; 
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Lorsque sur la Grande Combe ou but le blanc de zinc, 
On a revendu viugt ce qu’on a pay6 cinq, 

Sachc qu’un guct^pens, par on nous triomphames, 

Est juste, honnete et bon, tout au robours decs femmes, 
Sachc qu’eii vieillissant le crime devicnt beau, 

II })lane cygne aprcs s’etre envole corbeau. 

Oui, tout caidavre utile exhale une odeur d’ambre, 

Que vient-on nous parlcr d’un crime de decembre 
Quand nous sommos en juin ? Thcrbe a pouss4 dessus. 
Toutc la question, la voici : fils, tissus, 

Cotons et suerdb bruts iirosperent ; Ic temps passe, 

Le paijure diiTorme et la trahisOn crasse 
En avancant en ^e ont la propriete 
De perdre leur laidessc et Icur difformito, 

Et Tassassinat lachc ct tout souille de fauge 
Change son front de spectre en un visage d’ange.” 

“ Quand I’ltalie en dcuil dressa, du Tibre au P6. 

Son drapeau magnificiue, 

Quand ce grand peuple, aprcs s’etre couche troupeau. 
Sc leva re}mblique, 

C’est toi, quaiid Rome aux i\*rs jeta le cri d’espoir, 

Toi qui brisa son aile, 

Toi qui fis rctomber I’affreux ea] melton noir 
Sur sa face et<‘rnellc ! 

Cest toi qui restauras Moutrouge et Saint- Achcul, 
Ecolcs dcgnwlces, 

Ou Von met a J’ esprit fnmiissaiit un linceul, 

Cn baillon aux idees. 

C’est toi qui, pour progres ivvant Vliomme animal, 

• Livras I’enfant victina* 

Aux jesuites lascifs, sombres amants du nial, 

Ell rut devant le crime ! 

“ O pauvres chers enfants qn’ont nourris de leur lait 
Et qu’oiit berccs nos femmes, 

•Ces blcracs oiselcurs ont pris dans leur filet 
Toutes VOS douces Ames ! 

Hclas ! cc tristc oiscau, sans plumes sur la chair, 

Rouge de Icprc immoiidc, 

Qui ranijie et qui sc meurt dans leur cage do fer, 

C’cst Vavonir du monde ! 

Si nous les laissons fairc, on aura dans vingt ans, 

Sous les cieux que Dicu dore, 

Une Prance aux yeux roiids, aux regards clignotants, 
Qui haira Vaurore. 

Oes noirs magiciciis, cea jongleurs *tortueux 
Dont la fraude est la regie, 

Pour en fairc soater le hibou monstrueux, 

Ont volg VoBuf de I’aiglc !’* 
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His orations are to us the least perfect port of his works — ^not 
that they all not good — they are too good. Here the difierenoe 
of the intellectual organization of the two countries is most 
apparent. When the honourable member for Gabbledom rises in 
his place^ and puts his hands under his coat-tails, the House of 
Commons, with the usual patience and endurance of our race, 
prepares to make a night of it. * Endurance on the port of the 
speaker, patience from the listener, seems all that is demanded. 
The patience displayed is like that of the boys in the Serpentine, 
fishing among muddy waters without hope or prospect of sport. 
Six lifeless columns of the honourable member’s speech are at 
thousands of breakfast - tables the next morning ; you may 
travel painfully between tlic ink rails, and find one dead level 
from head to tail — ^not one figure of rhetoric or new fact from 
beginning to end. A few elderly gentlemen, perhaps, who are 
out of occupation except on Sundays, will attempt to dose 
through it; if they were of tho other sex, they would be sleeping 
over their crochet, or their knitting. The Erencli, Imw^evor, are 
quick-witted, and certainly not patient of dulness. So Victor 
Hugo's speeches are usually about five-sixths shorter than those 
of the honourable nieinlK'r for Gabbledom, and consist of a suc- 
cession of bon -mots. But the ear, alter listening for some time 
to V^ictorllugo, g(*ts satiated with good things, and longs for plainer 
food. A speeeli, abo\ o all tjiings, should liave a free and natural air ; 
and It is also essentially lU'cessary that its style should be varied ; 
bore, loose, easy, dega(jt‘\ enveloping the subject in large folds ; 
here, curt, sharp and short : here, argunientatnc ; here, figurative ; 
here, calm ; liere, impassioned. Bui Victor Hugo lets oft’ Lis 
biggest guus at every luoineuL. 'J’he startling apo’strophe, the smart 
epigi’iim, the crashing autitlicsis, tlio biting sarcasm, are wedged 
together so tightly, that it i-eniinds us of nothing else but a 
picture made out ol a mosaic of precious stones. Instead of the 
unsliidied grace? of Lamartine whose phrases fall in as gracefully 
and simply as tho sweej) of the drapery of an antique statue, 
w(! have such a structure of still’ brocmle and gold lace as would 
befit the most pompous court dignitary. “ Not one pcnuyw'orth 
of bread to all ibis sack.” I’heu, the tone tlu*ougbout is imperative : 
he never reasons, or, if he does, it is in bon-mota and slrildng 
analogies whieh would weigh only with those already convinced. 
'J’liero is little conciliatory in liis address, — an iinmense defect, 
considering the times he spoke in ; Inmce, men ol'less mark, Michel 
de Bourges,*for iusiaiiee, were heard witli greater attention, and 
had greater effect. Whatever was the mood of th(j assembly, Victor 
Hugo must whip out bis Damascene sabre, with its jewelled liilt 
and guard, and its diumond-sword knots, brandisli its blade in 
the face of the Assembly, whether they utould or no. Hence, the 
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most violent Hcones in the Chamber during some of Us speeches ; 
not, however, that the greater part of the fault lay wft him, — far 
iromit. Yet, at times, a milder tone, appeals made oftener to their 
generosity and reason, abstinence from jarring upon discordant 
chords, would have made liis discourses infinitely more effective. 

The peculiar qualities that distinguish A’^ictor Hugo, .as we 
gather h'om his private -and public, life, and liis writings, are, 
independence, enthusiasm, and deep affection wliich has expanded 
into true philanthropy; constaiiey, firmness, rectitude and 
consistency. The sincere religious convictions adopted in 
spite of the education of his youth, and the absence of any 
religion on the part of his mother ; his Vendean royalism — 
adopted in spite of the stem Buonapartism of liis father — speak 
both for liis independent and enthusiastic character. Tlie early 
affections of the boy, cherished for years under untoward circum- 
stances and adverse parents, with a singularity ahd ingenuity of 
devotion, and at last ripened into marriage, have no parallel, 
except in the depAs of the childish love) <if Dante for Beatrice. 
All intercourse being sto])pcd between tin; youthful pair, “ Hans 
d’Tslande” was written to mjuntain a cc^rrespondence, the full 
value of wdiich could only be tindcrstood by the initiiited. His 
filial piety to both his pujents was not less remarkable ; oik* of 
the best of his youthful odes was written in one night, wliile 
w’atching his mother dangerously ill. . She went to sleep, c.x- 
pressing regret that lie had not competed at the .fenx ilovaiix 
on her awaiking, she found the od»^ completed : and it gained the 
prize. IJis “Ode a la Colonne * cheered tlie last days f)f lus 
father, as a worthy trilmtu to the hero of liis life. From tlie 
preface of St. JJeuve, his many poems to V — H — , we gather his 
capacity for inspiring a generous imd devoted Iriendsliip. As ti> 
his constancy and comsistency, if all tluit lie has written, said, 
or puhlished, some thirty volumes, be collated (»r compared, nut 
a passage will he found antagonistie to a graduiil and continual 
progress of his social and political convictions in one direction. 
If he is now a sincere Bepnblicun, it is because be conceives it to 
be the only govoniineiit amid tlui jarring pretensions of contending 
factions possible in France — because lie thinks tlio Republic is tlic 
only government to Avhich the conscientious of the most enlight- 
ened men of 1 ranee tend. Ho is not of opinion that tliere is any 
stereotyped form of govemment suitable to all nations. Long 
before die Revolution of 1^1 s, before he had a seat in the House 
of Peers, he declared, if ever ho slmuld have u voice in politics, it 
should hi used to postpone political to social questions ; and to 
that doc^'ne he is still faithful. Ju France, the revolution of 
3848, and the coup d'etat have unfortunately necessitated the 
previous solution of th'i political problem. One of his lust 
speeclies coutuius this exposition of Ids present political creed : — 
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“ All my political creed is this in a word : — A certain degree of 
poverty must be suppressed in the social order, and a certain kind of 
ambition in the political order. Let us have no more paupers and no 
more monarchs. France will not bo tranquil until, through the 
strength of institutions which shall give labour and bread to the 
former, and take away hope from the l^tcr, i^e shall have seen disap- 
pear from the midst of iis all those beggars and fortune-hunters, who 
are for ever holding out the hand.’* 

A certain degree uf poverty must be suppressed in die social 
order, and a certain kind of ambition in the political order ! If 
honourable deputies and noble peers would but will to accom- 
plish that ! Nothing easier if they had but the Will." Such is 
die faith of French Bepubliconism and Socialism, and it is in 
such a faith that lies« as it seems to us, the root of the 
chronic disease which infects the politics of France. The repeated 
failures of constitution after constitution leave the faith of our 
gallant neighbours in the omnipotence of legislation as vigorous 
ns ever. It seems impossible for them to understand that so long 
as French nature — as well as human nature at large — ^is what it 
is — ^pcers and deputies will decree the su])pression of poverty " 
and ambition" in vain, on'd that only those institutions are at 
once possible and durable which come diret^ly out of the organic 
nature of die people, and which are therefore the fruit and ex- 
pression of tlieir physical, intellectual, and moral condition. 

Victor Hugo is no exception to his countrymen, but he is at 
least one who, though 

” He touched a jarring lyre at first. 

Yet ever strove to make it true. 

After nourishing his youth and early manhood, apart in silent 
thought and meditation, he has buckled on the cacstus, and come 
down into the dust and toil of the arena. In this lust trial, his manly 
worth, gallantry, probity, and honour, liave raised him far above the 
height of his former reputation. Hefore this latter proof, he was 
considered only a sweet siuger, a poet, a man of letters. He was not 
thought, except by those who knew him, to he of that stem stuff out 
of which true patriots arc made ; but his courage before the barri- 
cades, on the days of Juno, his intrepidity on the 2nd and fol- 
lowing days of December, while a shadow of hope remained, his 
indignant refusal to be bought over, by any offer of place or 
pension, to the, cause of him whom he thought an usurper, have 
heightened intensely Uie interest and respect of all good French- 
meit. At the present time, after all his terrible philippics, after 
all his terrible shafts, pointed by the same indignation which 
made the versos of Juvenal, his return to France would be counted 
by Louis Napoleon one of the greatest of 'triumphs, and no place 
would be deemed too high to obtain ^he acquiescence in his 

[Vol LXm. No. CXXIV.]— New Semes, Vol. VII. No. U. G G 
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dominion of a mini of such mark nnd reputation. But to our 
poet, we may apply the sublime media'val Latin of the great 
Florentine, who, after declaring that there is but one way by 
which he can ever enter Florence, says, — 

“ Quod si per nuUam* * * § talem (viam) Florentia introitur uunquam 
Florentiam introil>o. Quidni? Nouno solis astrorumquc specula 
ubique conspiciam? Noiiiie dulcissimas veritates potero speculari 
ubique sub cmloP Me priiis inglorium, immo ingloriosum, ])opulo 
Florexitiscque civitati mo reddam ? Quippe hec panis dcficiot.”*^ 

As to the latter ])omt, no deficiency would seem likely to fall 
to the lot of V'ictorllugo: 5000Z. ‘have been oftered him for a 
novel he has announced, to be called “ Los Miscrablcs and 
everything he writes meets with immense pecuniary sucoess.t 
This, no doubt, elevates him several degrees in the opinion of nniny 
“ McCrowdy’s,''{ whose object in life is to “ make money, and not 
break the seventh commaiulment, so far as yet taken notice <d*at the 
Old Bailey ; but even won* it othenvise — ^if Victor Hug(» knew, 
a» the great Tuscan did, bow salt the taste of anotlicr’s bread 
is, ‘’^as we fear some of his countrymen do, it would be a' waste 
of words on the ‘‘McjCrowdys,’* and ofibnsive to most otluM s. to 
set about jiroving that a good and high-minded man, in his lowest 
ubasement, is inoomparahly happier than any “ hteCrowdy” in his 
moat rapturous moment, whetlier it was a speculiilicm on the rise 
of tallow, or whether it was the arguing of Higgles and Biggies, 
unless happiness he dclincd to bo the jiossession of a well- 
rounded pig's cuticle. For, as Victor Hugo liiniself says, — 

“ Lu Paradis du pore n’est-ce pas le- cloaque.” 

And wliat more can he said on that point Yet, to the patriot, 
no pecuniary prosperity con compensate lor loss of country. To 
quote himself again — 

“ On ne pent pas vivre sans pain, 

On nc pent ])as non plus vivre sans patrie,’* 

And yet hencedbrth France, for w^hom he has thought, felt, and 
laboured, to escape an inglorious old age of unrenown§ among 
whose sons has been his proudest aim, must remain henceforth 
unvisited by him — the land of Ids devotion, his idolatry (for 
no one is more intensely French), must remain an object of sad 

• But if I can enter Floronco by no such way, never will I enter Florence. 
Wliat ? shall 1 not everywhere behold the light of the sun and the stars ? shall 
I not be able everywhere under heaven to speculate on the most pleas»mt of 
truths? Must 1 first restore myself inglorious— nay, infamous — ^to the Floren- 
tine p oplc and state ? In truth, bread, too, shall not fail me.” 

t The tragedy *‘Hcmani” produced, by sale and representation, 2000/. 

i See Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

§ dmwfhw yjpas h trKdrta^^^Pind, 
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contcmplntion from our En polish isle. These lines arc some ol 
the last notes of die Chatiments.*’ 

“ Oui, tant qu’il sera la qu’on cede ou qu’on persisto, 

O France ^ France aimec et*qu’on pleurc toujours, 

Je ne reverrai pas ta terre douce et triste, 

Tomheaux de mes aicux et nid de mes amours ! 

“ Jc ne reverrai pas ta rive qui nous tente, 

France ! hors le devoir, helas ! j’oublierai tout, 
l*armi Ics eprouves je planterai mu tcute : 

Je rostcrai prpscrit, voulant raster dehout. 

“ J’ucceptc l’aj)re exil, n’ciit-il ni fin ni terme: 

Sans cIuTcher a savoir et sans considerer 
Si quch|u’uii a jdic qu’on aiurnit era plus ferine, 

Et si plusieurs s’en vont qui devraient denieurer. 

“ Si I’on ij’cst plus quo niille, eh Lien, j’en suis! si meme, 

JLs nc sont plus que cent, je brave encore Sylla ; 

S'il on deineiirc dix, je suis le dixieine ; 

Et s*il n’en reste qu’un. je serai eelui-la !** 

Ne doutoiis pas ! Oroyons : la tin, e’est le mystcre. 

Attendons. J)es Nerons comme de la paiithere, 

Dieu sait briser la dent. . 

Dicu nous essaie, amis. Ayons foi. Soyons culmes, 

Et marchons. O dest*rt ! s'il fait croilre dcs palmos, 

^ C’est dans ton sable ardent ! 

“ Parec qu’il no fait pas son enuvre tout do suite, 

Ciu’il livre I tome au pretre et t Jesus au jesuite, 

Et les buns au mtVhaut, 

Nous desesijerions ! ■ dc lui ! du juste immense ! 

Non ! non ! lui seul eonuait le noni de la semence 
Qui {^erme dans son ebamj).” 
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•Art. VL — Rb-obganization op the Civil Service. 

] . Jiejwrts of Committees of Inquiry into Public Offices, and 
Papers connected therewith. London. 1854. 

2 . Report on the Organization of the Permanent Civil tierrice, 
together with, « Letter from the Rev. B. Joivett. London. 
1854. 

S. Papers relating to the Re-organization of the Civil Service. 
London. 1855. 

A VIEW of the position and character of 64,000 of her 
Majesty’s male adult subjects, including, as it does, a con- 
sidt'TOtion of the prospects and conation of the yet larger munber 
of persons more or less dependent on them for support, should 
not he devoid of interest 'either to the official or to the genernl 
reader. But the numerical stmigth of the Be'rmant'ut Civil 
Sen*ice is by no means its highest title to our not ice ; its econo- 
mical importance, as the recipient and disbiu’ser of a considerable 
portion of our national income in the form of salarii's and 
pensions, gives it a more tangible and distinctive aspect; and 
both these views sink into insignificance when compared with it'^ 
momentous function of caiTying out the vast designs of finance 
and policy originated by successive administrations. It is to this 
phase of the subject, then, that tlie attention naturally directs 
itself, and it should be home in mind that the ever-growing 
wealth and power of the British empire betoken a coiTespondiug 
accession 'of labour and responsibility to those who are engaged 
in its administration, and call »for a proportionate increase of 
cons^dentious care in their selection. 

It may perhaps bo thought that increase of national business 
necessitates augmented numbers only, without a further diffusion 
of responsibility. But this supposition, though plausible in 
theory, is practically incoiTect. The dirties involving high i*e- 
spousibilitv are, in all civih'zed countries, too multitudinous to be 
performed by the Sovereign in person. They therefore devolve 
on Cabinet Ministers, who for a time may prove equal to the 
burden. As, however, tlie empire increases in population, and 
its sphere of action becomes more extended, ministers in their 
• turn are obliged to resign a portion of their functions, which pas^ 
into the hands of subordinates,* Unties multiply as time goes on,^, 
and at Inst these subordinates too are over-worked, and responsihit* 
action is permitted to (kscend still lower in the scale of t)fiicial 
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rank. There is nothing new in this picture^ but it i6 one which 
bears especially on the subject before us, for they will vastly 
underrate the importance of an clKcicut Civil Service, who forget 
how constantly it is necessaiy to delegate responsible duties tc 
persons in a far lower sphere than those who nominally perform 
them. 

A glance at the public business of the last two centuries will 
illustrate this truth. We have before us some scattered memo- 
randa of the reigns from William Tlf. to George III., inclusive. 
In the last-mentioned reign it is directed that- — 

“ All such Bills oT Exchange *|Jirawn on the Lords of the Treasury as 
shall be ordered hy their Lordalnps to he paid^ shall be accepted by 
one of the Secretaries of this Board, who sludl accept the same, 
payable when due by the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England.” 

'Hie Consular and Commissariat Services abroad are still kept 
going principally by “ Bills of Kxchaiigc drawn on the Lords of 
the Treasury,” and the acceptance of such l)ills represents the 
payment of from two to three millions yearly ; but the lords and 
secretaries are too inindi engrossed by higher afrairs of state to 
be able to attend to them, and tlie duties have devolved upon 
officers of the Permanent Service. 

'I'he delegation of responsible duties is not eonfiued to financial 
departments, where practice and technical knowledge are the 
principal requisites to tlicir due performance. On the contrary, 
we liavo abundant evidence that it extends to those of the most 
inteJluctual character. Those duties,” says Sir James Stephen, 
in sptmking of the functions of the liighest sort of clerks in the 
Colonial office, “ were, not rarely, such as belonged rather to 
Ministers of State, than to the clerks in the office of such 
a minister.” — Papers, p. 78. 

The comparative simplicity of old official routine naturally 
becomes more striking the farther we go back. An entry in tlic 
reign of William 111., orders “ Chaniock to get a book to enter 
all orders of Couuccll.” One does not know which to admire 
most, the simplicity which loaves Chomock ” undescribed, as 
if ])e were a character well-known to every age and nation, or the 
moderation which is content to order a book. In tlic next reign, 
wc find die Queen frequently attending in person at the Treasury 
Board; sometimes during the whole time of its sitting, sometimes 
only for a portion of that time. On the latter occasions, it docs 
not appear that the Board waited for her Majesty’s arrival to 
commence proceedings; though we find an instance in which 
deliberadoiis were postponed because tthc great duke of those 
days was absent. Petitions were fr^ueutly preseinted to her 
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Majesty, whose answers appear to be her awn, and are oharae- 
terised by much clearness and decision, sometimes by a brevity 
almost amouQting to sarcasm. Thus, a petition is presented by 
Thomas Tompson, praying payment of 5G4Z. 15a. due to him 
for clocks and watches for his late Majesty to the Duke of 
Florence." — ^Answer: “Her Majesty has no occasion for his 
clocks and w^atches.” Again, “ James . CardonoU, Esq., prays 
leave to surrender his place of Court Post, to Henry 
Andrews, Esq.*' — ^Answer : “ Her Majesty fears it is sold.” ^ 
Turning back again to William III., we find the following di- 
rections witli respect to one of the principal departments ol’ 
State: — 

“ This evening the King was graciously ])leascd to bestow on me 
the place of Seci'etary to the Treasury, for which 1 kissed his hands ; 
and his Majesty at the same time approved of the Table of Fees 
for that oiiiec. 

“ (Signed) W. Lowndes.’* 

“ The King resolves there shall be a distinct SoUicitor oncly for 
the affairs of the Treasury.” 

There arc now two Parliamentaiy Secretaries of the 'FreasuiT, 
besides a Permament Assistant Secretary; and the “distinct 
SoUicitor" has developed into an entire office or departmciiit, 
consisting of a solicitor and assistant- solicitor (both barristers), 
and a complete stafl' of clerks. 

It appears then that tlie Civil Service] has increased numeri- 
cally as its duties have beooiiie more onerous ; indeed, although 
peculiar (drcumstanccs have at times occasioned a run of business 
upon some particular departments, there is no complaint that the 
Service is deficient in mere numbers. Yet the- enquiries lately 
instituted into the State of the Civil Service, and the consequent 
recommendations, deemed sufficiently important to have been 
alluded to in n speecli from the tliroue, would seem to indicate 
that something is granting to its due efficiency. The days are 
past when (ril Plus the clerk was the intimate companion of the 
Duke of Lerma the prime minister; statesmen can no longer see 
and know all who execute their orders ; and those orders cannot 
be carried out with taccuracy and diligence, unless a common 
spirit and intelligence pervade the entire ranks of the Service. 
This state of things can ouly result from the adoption of a defi- 
nite system, and if it should appeal* that we have gone thus fm* 
without organising such a system, there will undoubtedly bo 
much primid facie ground for desiring a “ lie-organisation.” 

^ Aiiother question, somewliat different from the above, but 
closely connected with it, is this ; wliether we should insist on 
any proof of talent or acquirements on the part of candidates for 
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admissioD to the Civil Ser\icc, or trust tliose matters entirely to 
chance ? The discussion of this point, forming as it does the 
leading topic of tliose who have written«conceming the Service, 
will occupy our principal attention, although it pUght not, and 
indeed, cannot be entirely separated from other considerations. 

The Keports of Committees" extend over a period of nearly 
five y cal’s, the earliest, on the Treasury, being doted hi arch 2, 
1849; and the last,, on the Board of Ordnance, hearing date 
November 1853. The gentlemen employed in drawing them 
"up, were generally Civil Servants of acknowledged eminence and 
distiiiguislied position, in their several departments ; some were 
pemauent officers, u few ofilugher official rank than tliat of the 
IVnnaiient Service. In justice to each department, and also no 
doubt with the view of obtaining more readily tlie information 
required, a member of the rermunent staff of a department was 
geiiunilly named on tlie Committee that was to report on that 
department. Among the g(*ntlomen chosen to pjerfonn tliis 
deliciiu? and responsible duty, were Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir 
Stiillbnl Nurtlicote, hli-. Bromley, Mr. Anderson, and Mr, Herman 
Merivak*. 

Each lleport contains matter highly interesting to those who 
are desirims of obtoiniijhg information about the particular office 
it tieath of; but there is not much to arrest the attention of the 
genta’al reader. The fieconmiendations made by tlie several 
Committees for special ulteradunR and letreuchnients, sink into 
iDsigiiiii(‘jiDce when compared witli tlie broad scJiemo of improve- 
ments sketidu*d out in the lle])oTt on llie Organization of the 
Pennanent Ci>il Service." I'his is nn Essay, by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Nortbeote, on tlie present state of the 
Service, onumciiiting in clear and omirgetic language certain 
alleg(»d defects, and setting forth a comprehensive plan for their 
removal. Its leading feature is a proposal to make a competitive 
examination tin- medium of adimssion to the Ciyil Service; and 
tt plan for such uii Examination, drawn up by the Bev. B. Jowett, 
of Balliol College, Oxford, is appended to the “ Report," which is 
puhlislied singly, and also in combination with the other two 
volumes mentioned at the head of this article.* 

The origin of the “ Papers" is as follows ; copies of the Report 
were scut during last year to thirty-eight gentlemen distinguished 
eithei* by high position in the service, or by known success in con- 
ducting educational establishments ; and their views on the sub- 


* Wc sliall have frequent occasion to allude to the “ Report on the Orgpni' 
zation, &c.,” by Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcolc ; whom, for brevity’s 
soke, wc sliall generally tenn “Tire Reporiers/t 
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ject were requested. The answers of these gentlemen^ some 
treating the subject of re-organization in all its parts and bear- 
ings^ others limited to the consideration of educational reform, 
occupy 402 pages of a thick blue-book. A letter from G. Ar- 
buthnot, Esq., auditor of the civil list, to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, remonstrating against certain expressions in the ** Beport on 
tlie Organization,’* dec., follows ; then comes the Reporters' defence, 
also addressed to the Lords of the Treasury. A few miscel- 
laneous papers succeed, of wliich the most interesting, to the 
general reader, is a table extracted from the Census of 1851, 
giving the numbers of the principal branches nf the civil service 
as then ascertained. The “Report on the’ Organization,” as 
before mentioned, is bound up at the end of the volume. 

This interesting Report amply repays the pains of perusal, and 
those who would study the various comments with any degree of 
interest, must begin by making themselves acquainted with tlie 
scheme which gave rise to them. The nature and importance of 
the Service are sketched lightly, as things too well known to their 
lordships to need demonstration : — 

It cannot be necessary to enter into any lengthened argument for 
the purpose of showing the high importance of the permanent civil 
service of the country in the present day. *The great and increasing 
accumulation of public business, and the consequent pressure on the 
Government, need only be alluded to, and the inconveniences which 
are inseparable from the frequent changes which take place in the re- 
sponsible administration, arc a matter of sufficient notoriety. It may 
safely bo asserted that, as matters now, stand, the Government of 
the country could not be carried on without the aid of an efficient 
body of permanent officers, occupying a position duly subordinate to 
that of the Ministers who arc directly responsible to the Crown and to 
Parliament, yet possessing sufficient independence, character, ability, 
and experience to be able to advise, assist, and, to some extent, in- 
fluence, those who are from time to time set over them.’* — Beport, p. 3. 

There is one point which tlie Reporters have, perhaps, not 
made sufficiently clear in the'sc introductory remarks. The 
Civil Service, as before observed, consists of upwards of 64,000 
persons but only a cQmpurativcly small number of these ore 

* The returns of the census, 1851, myc 64,224 as the total number of dvil 
scryants of all The heads under which tl^y are classified are some- 

what vague. The aepregate of a varicly of dashes, ranging from Heads of 
Departments” to *^Bxtra or Temporary Clerks,” is 6648. Then follows the 
item: “Others, not being clerks, employed on some special duty, 11,207.” 
The remaming dasses, from ofiicc-kc^rs downwards to labourers in dock- , 
yards, coiUplete the above number, it would be more satmfactory to know ' 
what arc the 11,207 j but considering Ihe rapidity with which the census must 
be taken, and the irregularity*of nomenclature in the public service, perhaps a 
greater degree t>f accuracy co> ld not be expected, it is probable that some 
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either clerks, or officers above the rank of clerks. The rest axe 
messengers, tide-waiters, postmen, artifi(;^rs, and' other persons 
employed in mechanical or even menial occupations. Now, the Re- 
porters often use the term “ Permanent Civil Service” in its widest 
sense, as embracing all the above grades, — ^yet the observations 
we have quoted cannot apply to any posts but those of a high 
and intellectual character. The slip is not an unnatural one, 
since the higher part of the Service must of course claim the 
larger share of interest and attention. Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that the proposal for educational re-orgauization applies to 
all classes, although observations may be dropped oocasionally 
which obviously have reference only to the higher ranks. 

The gradual and unsystematic way in which the various scctiolis 
of the Service have formed and clustered round their several 
cliiefs, makes the classification of Government officials a matter of 
some difficulty. The most obvious function of a civil depart- 
ment is to assist a Cabinet Minister in the execution of plans 
which he himself designs, but which no possible stretch of exer- 
tion can enable one man to carry out. Accordingly, we find that 
most public offices have a Cabinet Minister at their head. Thus 
the Treasury, the Foreign-office, the Colonial-office, are respec- 
tively presided over by the First Lord of the I’reasury, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department. Other departments, created by the in- 
creasing pressure of commercial and political extension, have 
sprung up side by side witli the above class of offices, but are not 
ccjuni to them in importance, though in some cases superior in 
numbers. Such are the Customs, the Poor-law Board, the Audit 
Office, each of wMch is directed, not by a Cabinet Minister, but 
by a Board of omcers wliose titles depend on the custom of the 
particular department. Such of the lilgher functionaries as ore 
appointed with, and consequently go out Avith the Ministry, are 
generally expected to have a seat in Parliament, that they may be 
able to give explanations and answer questions with respect to 
tlie department to which they are attached. Some offices, as the 
Audit-office and the Customs, have no such functionary, and 
permanent civil servants are excluded by Act of Parliament from 
the House of Commons. 

Next in rank to Ministers and other Parliamentary func- 
tionaries, sometimes at the head of an office, and sometimes placed 
under the orders of a political chief, stand tlie highest permanent 

part of those so vaguely described would come fairly under the head of clerks. 
Dr. Farr’s pamphlet mves the number liable to assessment for the superannuation 
fund at 8185 described as clerks, and 8135 nysssen^rs, &c. ; and it is in 
accordance with this estimate that The Reporters describe the service as 
containi^r less than 16,000 persons.’’ — Vfde Report^ p. 8. 
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oflficers of tbo Civil Semce, wliose . modest titles of cLiainQtiii, 
under-secrctniy, and the like, would scarcely lead us to guess tlic 
real importtuicc of iLeii^positiou. That their tenure of office docs 
not depend on that of a changing Administi'atiou ; that they ai'c 
the sole medium of communication between the political cliiefs 
and the rest of the Semce^ that as the ‘‘ depositaries of official 
traditions/' they are looked to by every newly-raised minister for 
ad>'ice and iustruotiou, and merit a degree of confidence and gra- 
titude corresponding to tliC extent of their usefulness — these con- 
siderations are sufficient to show' tliat their position must be 
liighly honourable and influential, ^and to n(‘.cgunt for the esteem 
in wliich tliey are often held by tlieir superiors, and the deference 
shown to them by those ])laccd under then- orders. 

In the absence of a fixed uornenelatuie, the posts licld by this 
class of ollicers have been called “ staff appointments.'* Under 
this head then, are included such ap])ointments, generally, as are 
above the calibre of ordinuiy clerksliips, and below that ol* Tai’- 
liamentary offices. The next class <#f a[)pointmeiits couHists of 
ordinary clerkships; and the third, of ap])omtments inferior lo 
these, consisting of messeiigorsliips,. inferior offices in die Cus- 
toms and Excise, and a host of others too various to he enume- 
rated. 

The divisions of the Permanent Services may, tliereJbrc, be 
described us follow's : — 

1 . l\*rsous liolding staff appointments, wdio, in the (jourse oi‘ 
these papers are somctiDies treated as a separate class, and some- 
times us iiii integral part of, 

U. Higher portion” of die Service, or clerks ; 

3. “ Low'er portion'’ of the Service, or persons employed 
principally in manual labour. • f 

The hiost obvious attractions of the higher branch of the 
Service are, first, that the work is generally light ; secondly, thsit 
the position, (nice attained, is respectable, secure, and of gradu- 
ally increasing pecuniary value ; thirdly, that those who retire on 
account of failing liealtli or old age, arc provided for, by a pension 
proportioned to tlieir hmgdi of service. 

Widi respect to the first point, it is to ho observed that those 
who enter die higher branch of the Service, oie generally young 
men from 17 to 26 years old, ‘who, if tliis resource were not open 
lo them, would liave to battle with the difficulties, and confront 
the risks, of a laborious struggle in one of the open professions. 
Placed at tlieir desk in a public office, they learn their duties 
gradually and insensibly, w'ithout any general necessity for ex- 
traordinary exertion. It is not wonderful, then, that a youth 
just come from school sliould prefer a post in the Civil Service 
to tlic prospect lOf uni^rsity or medical oxammation^^ to the 
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continuance of that life of theoretioBl study from which hoys 
are generally so glad to escape. We should add, that to parents 
the prospect ol' an immediate iiicume and an ultimate competence 
for one of theii* children is too great a boon to be lightly re- 
jected. , • 

^ Tlie position is pronounced respectable by the general verdict 
of society, qiiem penes arbitrmni est, in such matters ; it is 
secure, for no civil servant is ever dismissed except for extraor- 
dinary neglect of duty, or other flagrant misconduct. The 
salary, commencing generally at 801., 901, or 1001. per annum, 
increases witli length oJ‘ service uniil it rcacl)es the maximum 
salary of the class to which the recipient belongs.' On the occur- 
rence of a vacancy in the class above, the senior mtui of the lowest 
class is appointed to fill it. Kuch clerk is thus promoted in his 
turn, iiud from being a ‘‘ junior” hccomes an “ assistant” clerk. A 
similar jnoceSs in course of time converts liim into a “ senior,” 
and a third into a “ chief” rlerk. 

-A superannuation fund is at present provided by an assess- 
ineur of from to o per cunt, on llio salaries of all who have 
<‘nterctl the service since I8*i9. No person is entitled to a super- 
annuation* allowance who has not servc'd ten years : nor is any 
man considered to have a claim who retires without a medical 
certificate, uiilpss lio has solved fifty yeai-s. in which case he is 
gen<*rdllv penuitted to retire \uth a ])cnsion equal to his full 
salary. ' 

With tluvse advantages, actual and ])ros 2 )ective, there can never 
Ijc wanting a sufficient number of cMUididates for postrf in the 
(hvil Sei'Mce; hut when it is reuiemhercd liow important ore the 
(lutie^s that they may one day he called - upon to perform, it will 
be clear tbat none should be appointed but men of ascertained 
niorit, or of fair promise. Let us see whether the present system 
gives us all w'c could .desire iu this respect. Turning to page 4 
of llio “lleport on the Organization,” &c., we read: — 

“ Admission into the Civil Service is indeed eagerly sought after, 
but it is for the unambitious, and the indolent or incapable, that it is 

chiefly desired It may be noticed in particular, that the 

comparative lightness of the work, and the certainty of pn)visioii in 
case of retirement owing to bodily incapacity, furnish strong iiuluce- 
ments to the parents and fridndK of sickly youths, to endeavour to 
obtain them employment in the service of the government ; and the 
extent to wliich the public arc consequently burdened — first, with the 
sakrics of officers wh'o axe obliged to absent themselves from their duties 
on account of ill health, and afterwards with their pensions, when they 
retire on the same plea — ^would hardly l)o credited by those who have 
not had oppoi-tunities of observing the operation of the system.^’ 

Mens Sana in corpore sano, should be« an indispensable condi- 
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tion, ono vould think, of obtaining* appointments \ 7 hicb involve 
regular and systematic mental occupation^ and sometimes a 
certain degree of bodily activity. We do not ask for a Hercules 
or an Adonis; but let us at any rate have men who will not be 
a burden to the public. No one thinks insurance societies 
hard-hearted for rejecting hopeless invalids ; nor could cruelty 
be imputed to a system which should exclude permanent vale- 
tudinarians from a position the duties of which they could not 
efficiently perform. We shall have to recur to this subject. In 
the meantime, we proceed with the opinions of the Reporters, — 

There are, however, numerous hcnourable exceptions to these ob- 
siiTvations, and the trustworthiness of the whole body is unimpeoehed. 
They are much better than we have any right to expect, from the 
system under which they are appointed and promoted.” 

The “ system” under which they arc appointed njay be de- 
scribed in a few words. A minister having two or three vacancies 
in his department, nominates a corresponding number of young 
men, whose friends, relying upon the claims of relationship or 
political connexion, have been teasing him for appointments ever 
since he came into office. The petitioner is often a supporter in 
the House of Commons, who, on his port, is trying to serve tlie 
interests of a supporter in his county or borough. The young 
men thus chosen are examined or not, according to the particular 
custom of the department. However this may bo, their appoint- 
ment is generally a matter of certainty, as will be sliown in its 
proper place. The system of promotion has been described as 
regulated, generally, by seniority. We will add the following 
observations of the lieporters : — 

Unlike the military and naval, the medical, and the commissariat 
services, and unlike even the Indian Civil Service, the public establish- 
ments of this country, although comprising a body of not loss than 
16,000 persons, arc regulated on the system of merely departmental pro- 
motion. Each man’s experience, interests, hopes and fears, aie limited 
to the special branch of the service in which he is himself engaged. 
The effect naturally is, to cramp the energies of the whole body, to 
encourage the growth of narrow views and departmental prejudices, 
to limit the acquisition of experience, and to repress and dmost ex- 
tinguish the spirit of emulation and competition ; besides which, con- 
siderable inconvenience results from the want of facilities for trans- 
ferring strength from an office where the work is becoming slack to 
one in which it is increasing ; and from the consequent' necessity of 
sometimes keeping up particular departments on a scale beyond the 
actual requirements.” — Rtiport^ p. 8. 

We may now sum up in a few words the life of a gentleman 
appointed to a clerkship in the Civil Service. Patronage nomi- 
nates him, examination frightens him but does not hurt liim, bis 
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duties for many years are those of the merest routine, the highest 
prizes of the service ore not necessarily open to him, for in 
several departments the clerks are regarded as having no, claim 
whatever to what are called staff appointments ' — {Report^ p. 7) ; 
Ills promotion being regulated by seniority, no efforts can hasten, 
no carelessness retard, his progress ; his income is regular, his 
pension safe, ho lias therefore no imdtomonts to the cultivation of 
mental activity ; and unless he he of a more than usually energetic 
temperament, there is great risk that he will prove at 60 years of 
age little more able and intellectual than at 16. When it is added 
to all this, that thqre is a gi^at chance of his having been ori- 
ginally rather below par, since parents naturally strive to employ 
patronage in favour of those of their children who ore least able to 
assist themselves, there will certainly appear to be some a priori 
ground for trusting the statements of the Reporters as to the 
large number of inferior men to be found in ' the service, some 
temptation to believe that its organization is “ far from perfect, 
and that its amendment is descr\dng of the most careful at- 
tention.'' 

It would not bo just, however, to consider these points decided, 
merely on theoretical grounds. The strictures of tho Reporters 
have called forth a storm of indignation from many gentlemen 
connected with the Service, who consider them not to be borne 
out by facts ; and it is duo to both parlies to investigate this 
matter before proceeding any further. 

Foremost tunong the crowd of antagonists stands Mr, Arbuth- 
not. His letter is in a manner distinct from the rest of those 
contained in the “ Papers,” having been written, not by request, 
but voluntarily, with tlic desire of vindicating his subordinates 
(for his own class, that of staff officers, is unassoiled) from im- 
putations which he supposes to have been unjustly cast upon 
them. It is impossible not to respect Mr. Arbuthnot’s motives, 
and the earnest and heartfelt tone of his letter ; and it must he 
observed, that his is no presumptiuuis or uncalled-for advocacy. 
As auditor of the Civil List, lie is on the establishment of tho 
Treasury, the centre or focus of all the public oflieeB, and takes 
rank next to the assistant-secretary, who is at the same time 
one of tlie authors of the Report, and the highest officer in 
the Permanent Civil Service. There is no one, therefore, by 
w'hom the office of champion could have been more legitimately 
assumed. » 

Mr. Arhuthnot'finds fault ^dth the assertion that admission to 
the Service is chiefly sought after “ for tlie unambitious, the in- 
dolent, or incapable.” Again, he cannot see how, if from the pre- 
sence of such persons, “the Public Service suffers both in internal 
efficiency and public estimation," the p^me Service can he truly 
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fiaJd to' “ contribute essentially to the proper ’discharge of the 
functions of govenimeut,” and the trustworthiness of the whole 
body " can it'inain ** unimpeached oil which assertions are 
confidently made by the Reporters. But there does not appear 
to be any contradiction here. The delays of office are proverbial, 
and the Reporters, in attributing these and other •inoonveniencf^s 
to tiiG presence of a large number of incompetent or semi- 
oompetent persons, do not accuse the Service, ils a body, of 
being unable to “ contribute essentially to the discharge of the 
functions of government ;’* much less can they lie thought to 
imply any douhL of the intcgrii;}” of civil ,sen’ants. So far, 
indeed, from disparaging the wlude body of the Ser\ice, they 
would appear to have done something towards relieving it fr<im 
the imputations usually cast upon it, by jiointingout the partial 
nature of its defects, and suggesting a process by which they 
may be removed. 

Mr. Arbutlmot acknowledges that there are defects in the 
Civil Sendee, but he says they arc atlribiitahlo “ to defective or- 
ganization rather than to tlic individuals *’ composing it. He 
allows then that existing defects arc in some measure due to tlio 
cluiracters of individual members : and it is quite certain that the 
Reporters attribute much of it to defective organization, since 
they assert tiiat the officers of the Servi(*c are “ better than ( onld 
be expected from the system,” &c. W hat then is the dificrenco 
between ilr. Arbiitliuot’s and tJie Reporters’ opinion on this 
point ? None whatever, except it be one of degree ; the Report- 
ers asserting that u “ largo proportion ” of tJie Service are below 
par, while Mr. Arbutlmot .considers the expression too compre- 
hensive. Mr. Arbutlmot questioDs the correctness of statements 
made respecting the losses sustained by tJie country from the 
frequent or even permanent ill-h(ialth of officers in the Civil Ser- 
vice, anil produces the following figures : — 

“ In 1851, six persons retired in consequence of bodily infirmity, 
after a service of less than fifteen years. Their aggregate allowances 
amount to 20SZ. 

“ In 1852, eight ; aggregate allowances, 24:71, 

“ In 1853, two ; aggregate allowance, 76Z.’* 

This is no doubt a fair average, and tends to show that the 
loss by retiring allowances to invalids is not serious ; but these 
are not the only kind of losses sustained from the abovfe cause. 
Much time is lost by absence through ill health, while the inva- 
lid’s name still remains on the list of the establishment, so that 
his full salary continues to be paid. Snch time could easily be 
reduced to its pecuniary value, and then the amount of loss would 
be apparent. But it is sufficient to observe that the Reporters 
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have inserted, in their answer to Mr. Arbutlmot’s strictures, a 
table showing that the loss in the years 1818—1852 inclusive, by 
twenty junior clerks in the Itecord Office, amounted to 1799 days, 
or “ considerably more .than the work of one junior clerk ” for the 
whole period. Putting retirements out of the question, we have 
here a clear loss of upwards of five per cent, merely from “ occa- 
sional ■' absence ! The table was drawn up by Sir Francis Pah 
grave, who gives us this practical opinion, that “ in no private 
cstiiblishment would clerks be permitted to absent themselves 
Iiaintually as frequently as they do in this department; an indi- 
vidual so absenting .himself wcyikl simply bo told that his state 
of health incapacitated him for the employment." 

We should bo extremely sorry that faitliffil servante of the 
public should bo cast aside as soon as age or illness disabled 
tlicm : linppily the Civil Service is not a commercial speculation, 
and n(‘f d not bo guided entirely by tbo rules of profit and loss. 
This naiion can aflbrd to la; liberal, and it is our pride to think 
that it is so ; but it is not too much to ask that proper core 
be talvcn to prevent tlio original appointnujut of such as cannot 
reascmably be expected to retain tlie health and vigour essential 
to efficiency. ^ 

The high merit of a considerable number of permanent officers 
gave them by courtesy a ehiim to some exexiptioual notice. The 
litqiorierft did not ptiriiaps give sufficient prominence to this fact 
at first, buj they fairly made the amende honomhlc in Uieir 
i’(*ply : — • • 

“ We admit that, looking to the etfcct which tin* publication of our 
nimarks was likely to have on the mimls of persons less well acquainted 
with tlie (Jivil Service than your lordships, it was an error on our part 
t]\at we did not mom distinctly express the sense we entertain of its 
merits, and we regrvi that we failed to do so,” &c. 

Tliis and similar expressions arc doulitless sufficient to remove 
any feelings of personal discomfort. ]lut the general question 
roinains to he decided according to the evidence before us. We 
sliall begin with that which tends more or less to impugn the 
testimony of the lleporters : — . 

“I believe the Service,” says Mr. Bromley, “to he fairly educated 
for the common run of anen ; certainly better tlian the body of mer- 
chants, better than the Naval Service ; equal to so^o of the open pro- 
fessions ; hut perhaps inferior to the army. IjTovcrtheless, the Service 
is wanting in hrilliant talent ; it is now too much on a level through- 
out.” — Papers^ p. 52. 

So far, the testimony is favourably to the Service. But vre 
must venture to question the judgment ofrfi gentleman who places 
the standard of army education above tjmt of the body of mer- 
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chants, the Naval Service, and several of the open professions. 
In polish and elegance of manner, in drawing-room courtesies and 
a knowledge of the conventionalities of society, no one will con- 
test the j)re-eminence of the army, bat these ore not all that vim- 
stitute education. The testimony of Mr. Bromley, however, 
will be valuable on subjects more strictly technical than tliat of 
general education. 

Sir James Stephen, speaking of his experience of the Colonial 
Office while on the staff of that office himseli', and during the 
subsequent period, informs us that the clerks on that establish- 
ment — 

^‘Werc clearly distinguishable into three classes; the first,. a very 
small minority ; the second being more numerous than the first ; and 
the third, exceeding the numbers of the other two united. With an 
occasional exception, they had all the education, the manners, the 
feeling, and the characteristic principles of gentlemen. Bui in respect 
of their fitness for the duties assigned to them, they differed as much 
as, in our annual “Tripos’* at Cambridge, the “Wranglers*' differ 
from the “Senior and Junior Optimes,” and these last from the “oi 
IIoXXoi the first having been so composed that it is difficult to speak 
of them truly without an appearance of exaggeration ; the members of 
the second class having been Meritorious ])ubli(i servants; and the 
third, or most numerous class, having been made up of person.s of whose 
official characters nothing but the obligation you have imposed upon 
me would induce me to speak at all.” 

He proceeds to describe the first and smallest clas# ; — . 

“ In the narrow circle of the first of these’ classes were to be found, 
not indeed combined in any one of. the members of it, but variously 
distributed among them all, quidities of which J can still never think 
without the highest admiration and respect — such as large capacity of 
mind, literary powers of rare excellence, soimd scholarsliij), indomitable 
cnergj', mature experience in public affairs, and an absolute self-devotion 
to tlip Service. It comprised some men who must have risen to emi- 
nence in any open field of competition, and who, if bom to more 
ample fortunes, might reasonably have aspired to hold the seals of the 
office in which they were serving as subordinates.” 

Receiving this testimony without the slightest reseiTc or 
hesitation, we merely beg the reader to remember, tliat it applies 
only to ” a narrow circle,” a “ very small minority.” Si# James's 
opinion of another and wider section of the Service will appear 
hereafter. 

Sir G. 0. Lewis states that — 

“ The large majority of clerks are efficient, and among the su})crior 
cLrks in the more important offices there are persons who, in point of 
ability and knowledge in their own subjects, occupy a high position;” 

but admits that — 
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“ Inhere are indeed, in moRt ofHccs, inefficient persons, who ought 
never to have been appointed, or ought subsequently to have been 
dismissed.” 

Sir Thomas Bedington writes ns follows :-*• 

It appears to me, however, that too unfavourable a view of the 
actual fJivil Service has been taken in your Beport ; for although, like 
other professions, it may contain some who are ‘ unambitious, indo- 
lent,’ or perhaps ‘ incapable,’ yet 1 should be unwilling to consider 
this as the rule, and to rega^ competency and efficiency as the ex- 
ception.” • 

‘ Mr. Anderson admits that there is “ a want of energy," but is 
of opinion that the same defect exists in many other bodies of 
clerks. 

The observations of Sir A. Y. Spearman are among the most 
definite and thoughtful that have been made on this side of the 
quest ion. lie insists, with all the weight of his long experience, 
that the indolent, incapable, tmd sickly are not to be found in the 
(Jivil Son'ice in larger nunibAs than in any of the open profes- 
sions — that they are no? the rule, but the exception — that the use 
of the words a large proportion'* is a gross exaggeration. 

The words alluded to are iudbhuite, and do not necessarily 
imply that qualities existing in such jifoportiqn are rather the 
rule than the exception, as Sir A. Spearman would seem to ima- 
gine. The analogy of the ojieu professions is plausible ; but in 
those professiems the ‘^indolent and incapable *’ are certaui of 
failure, and getting no employment, can do no positive harm ; 
whereas such persons in the Civil Service rise side by side with 
the ai;tiv(i and intelligent It becomes therefore necessary to 
stop them on the threshold, even if they appear in but small 
niiTiibers. Giving, however, to the words of the Beporters their 
widest possible sense, they are. not stronger than those of 
many who are not otherwise friendly to their views. 

Other gentlemen stand forward as champions of the Service, 
without adding much to what has been quoted above. The ac- 
count of l.he Be 2 )ortcrsis stigmatized as being “ overcharged " and 

indiscriminate;*’ it is staUnl that there is no imiisual proportion 
of persons either mentally or physically disqualified, “ that the 
(derks mid officers of the <;ivil dnpiu'tmcnts generally are faithful, 
diligejit, mid c()m 2 )ctent; that the jiublic business of these de- 
partments is well conducted, '* and the like ; while it is admitted 
by some that there arc “ partial blots ’’ in the Service, and that 
the Beporters, tholigh somewhat severe, intended to do justice to 
“ the great talent, industry, and acquirements of many of its 
members.” 

But if the j)owcr of extracting amusament fi'om a dull sub- • 
]eot be llio chied* requisite of an advi^^^r for the public good. 

[Vol. LXIII. m CXXIV.]— New Semes, Vol. VH. No. II. H H 
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Mr. Wncldinpfton must certainly ouishino all competitorn. We 
cannot resist gi^^ng a portion of his eomments, tliough his 
opinions, reiliiced to plain words, are iiichidod in the above brief 
Bumintiry. * 

Alluding to the assertions of the Reporters as to the present 
partial inetfieieucy of the Service, he expresses himself as 
folh»ws : — 

" We are told that there are mimeroua honourable exoe])tious to 
these obser\'ations ; and then we are somewhat inwnsisteiitly informed 
that tliej’’ — that is,theCivilServaiits generally — are much b^ter than wo 
have a right to expect from the systejn under which' they are ap})uinted 
and promoted. ' This praise, such as it is, will be accepted with gratitude 
by the Civil sen'ants. To be better than the system uif<l(‘r wliich 
they live, argues great merit in the individuals, and leads us to hope 
that they cannot, generally s]K:iikiiig, be the unanibitioii>, the indo- 
lent, the incapable j>ersoiis held up {«> public seom in the Rejaut ; on 
the contrary, if under a system so strongly condemned by the authors 
of the Report, Ihej' have sliown themselves worthy of sometliing 
better, wliat miglit we not expect from tl^ same individuals under 
rati<3nal and intelligent mauaganent? We arc told in the Rc'jxirt 
that "the present stale o; things engc*ndtTS a feeling of security whieh 
tends to eneoiuage indolence and^lio dtj»ress the character of the S^er- 
vice that the ‘ tjaiet and' g('nerall} secluded jiaturc of the duties is 
such that tJiey are unable to acquiri* tln^ experience of life neeessary 
for the due development of tJieir eliaraetcrb and after a long enume- 
ration of lieav}'" liloub ajid great diseuurag(*menis, that they are so 
tn-ated in matters of jmnuotion as ‘to strengthen in them the inju- 
rious eo7ivictioii that their sufcess does not depend on their toMi exer- 
tions, and tliat if tho\ work liard it #vi]l not advaiiet‘ them, if they 
waste their time in irllciicss it u jU not keep them biwk.’ \Vli<i woidd 
not exeliiini, iiftiM' this, * I]jsa si eiipiet sjilus, scrvJire^noii j>otest liaiie 
fainiliam.' It is not *- 0 , liow«*ver ; the residtis not, oven in the opinion 
of the Reporters, so disastrous as might liiivt' bee)i expected. Men 
almost as bad us eould be found have been selected to work under a 
system worhe tliiin tlioinselves. and yet, notwithstanding ‘ the great 
and increasing fujcuniulation of ^mblic business,’ the government has 
been carried on — a ^jroccss which, according to the Report, is impos- 
sible ‘ without the aid of an efficient body of iMjrmancnt officers.’ ” 

t 

Mr, Waddiiigton is something of u Iogi(nan, apparently, and 
sees with his mind's eye the following syllogism drawn ^ut by 
the Reporters : — 

The govemiuent cannot l^e carried on without an efficient 
body of pcrmaiioni officers. 

But there is not an effieient body of permanent officers. 

Therefore, the (joveniTiient is not carried on I 
“ A iiiiinilest absurdity," cries our logician, “ for it is carried on, 
eveiybody knows it i>, fjobody would for a moment attempt to 
deny it.” < 
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Sucli arguments could not deceive the most supcriiciul you- 
soiier. A mere child would know that the words “ cannot he 
caiTiofl oil ’’ Avere not used literally. No doubt the Government 
coach jogs on somehow or other — as would Mr. Waddington’s 
carriage if he had a pair of donkeys for wheelers, with Pegasus 
to load ; but it may be a sony turn-out after all. The assertion 
that the clerks, as a body, iiro “ better than we have a right to 
expect from tho system under which they are appointed and pro- 
moted,” is not inconsistent with tho opinion that many of them 
arc “ uniniihitious, iiidohnt, luid incapable;” and as we proceed 
with Mr. VV'nddington's nrgfiineuls, we fed that he gains nothing 
by tljo. clever juxtapositiem of inconsistent statements, 

but ratlier tempts us tr) exclaim : — 

Fa'imm liahet in (‘(iniu, long** fuge ! duinmodo risum 
Kxeiitiat sil)i, non hie cui<iuam ]>aj*cet. . . . 

It iK'xt hccoines our duty to givi*. such f^pinions as are rnf>re 
clostdy coiTohorntivi* of the l{e])orlers' views. Strange to say, 
they are ju-nicipajly those of men wliom we above ({uotiid in 
defence i»f tin* present srale of tlic Senice. Mr. IJroinlcy writes 
as follows ; — • • 

'Jlie most feeble sons in families which liavc been so fortunate as to 
obtain an aj>poiutnieiiT., yes, and others too, eithi‘r mentally or physi- 
•cally incapacitated, eiitei- the Service. I eoiild (juote sevi*ral instauees. 
Tlie inoiv able and aiiiliitious ‘<eek the <ipen ])rofessions. 

“ There is searcely a department. (»f the govenmien^ in which yiui 
will not lind sona* ‘ unambitious, indolent, and incapable’ men, who 
liave got into th(‘ Seiwice, not because they were indolent and uiiam- 
hitious, hut because theij* ]»arcuts and gnardiinrs could get them oil 
their hands without the diHieulty or cxj)cn8t‘ of education. 

‘"The heads of departments are much trot d)hHl with the.se eharac- 
teiv, and although they art* the ex<‘(‘ptions, they are. numerous, and 
never ought to have (‘iitered tin* Service.” 

Sir dames Ste])heii, in some respects the most zealous nne 
able o])poucnt of tiie lli*porlevs opinions, describes tlie tliird am: 
most jjuiuerons of the classes into whicli bo dnidcs the (dirks, 
as hi*iiig sent straiglit from school to tlui public ofHiu’s, aiiiL 
“ hrii^iig with them no greater store of infonnatiim or matunty 
of mind t.linn usually belongs to a boy iii the hftli form at V.ion, 
VVe.stminslei’, or Hugby.'*^" He eoiitiiiues 

“AVhatthey so brought they neycr afterwards increased by an a 
private study ; linding tlieniaelvcs engaged in the actual business of 


We have ourselves known ftowa admissions of bovs vrbo, if they bad been 
at llugby, coidd never have aspired to so high a position as the lifth form — 
indeed, we. luivc known siieli admissions lo^lake place within the last few 
moullis. • ** 
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life, they assumed that their preparation for it was complete, and (as 
far as i can jud^o), they never afterwards made or attempted any 
mental self-improvement.” • 

•As to the coDbuquences of such a state of things — 

“ It would he supci-iluous to point out in detail the injurious results 
of such a composition of one of the highest departments ” (the Colonial- 
office,) “ of the State. Among the less obvious consequences of it were 
— ^the necessity it imposed on thP heads of the office of undei-taking, 
in their own persons, an amount of labour to which neither their 
mental nor their bodily powers were really adequate ; the needless and 
very inconvenient increase of the numbers borne upon the clerical list ; 
the frequent transfer of many of their appropriate duties to ill-educated 
and ill-paid supemumoraries ; and the not unfrequent occurrence of 
mistakes and oversights so serious as occasionally to imperil interests 
of high national importance.” 

These Jire not the words of n hasty and sarcastic partisan, hut 
the well-weighed phrases of men who deeply fetd the evils they 
acknowledge. Against such calm, yet heartfelt and elaborate de- 
scription, neither general statements nor the slnifts of satire can 
prevail. Evidenee siinilar to the above might be advanced witl) 
respect to other offices ; hut surely it is unnecessary. The ohs(*r- 
vtttioii of individual officers of the ( Jivil Service must he in sonu; 
degree limited to their own department. We (jiiestion not the 
siuiJerity or the judgment of Sir A. Y. Speannau, and those who 
take his view of tlie case; hut we must suppose their sphere of 
action to be contiued within certain limits, and their lU'gative 
aj)d general statements cannot he considered a refutation of tin- 
positive and deiiiiito assertions of equally trustw’oi’thy officers. 
There are many such assertions — ^wo repeat it — to be found scat- 
tered through tlie “ Tapers ; ' often expressed in hiiignage even 
Jt»ss coniplimentaiT than the alxm* ; Iwt it is cnougli h)r the 
present to luive shoivn, tliat altliougli sonn? public servmits arc 
w^orthy of almost unlimited jiraise, too many on the othcj hand 
are fai* below par, and consequently there is abundant room for 
improvemcul. 

What, then, arc the means by wbicli the imiu’ovcment is to bo 
effected ? The are of opinion that it is advisadile to 

recniit the Ser\’icc with young men, as lieretoforc ; first, beeauhc. 
they may be expected readily to acquire habits of discipliiu' and 
subordination, which to older persons, long guided by llieir own 
discretion, might prove a stuiiihliug-block ; secondly, heiMiiise 
wry young men can be obtained al a small rate of remuneration, 
an i/uj)ortant consideration when it is remembered that a newly 
enlisted cltTk must undergo a course of elementary training, 
duriut-* which his servictis are of little value; thirdly, because 
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“ the temptation to jobbing, and the danger of decidedly improper 
appointments being made, is also considerably less.” — Report, p. 9. 

The first two reasons .must be intelligible to everybody. It 
maybe added that middle-aged men, if attracted by remuneration 
commencing at a low rate, would probably be men who have 
failed in some other sphere of action. This may, indeed, be their 
misfortune, not their fault ; but it lies in them to prove it by a 
successful struggle with the outey world, and it is by no mepus 
incumbent on the government to take them upon trust. The 
third observation is founded ratiier on official than on genei’al 
experience : wo sjiall tberelpre leave it to have its own proper 
weight, tlie otlier reasons being quite sufficient to establish the 
principle asserted. 

So far no change is suggested. The remainder, liowevcr, of 
the Reporters’ scheme constitutes in itself a bold and comprehen- 
sive plan of re-orgaiiizntion. Calling to mind what has already 
been said concerning existing defects and their causes, we shall 
have no difficulty in perceivhig at a glance the rationale of most 
of the following propositions : — • 

1. Tatronage sliould no longer influeiiee original appoint- 

ments ; but they should be tnade as the result of success in 
a competing literary examination, conducted by an independent 
central board. ^ 

2. Tcsiimonials to character, and cei’tificates of health and 
sound constitution, should he presented by cjindidates before they 
arc admitted to eompetitiou. 

A fixed period of probation should follow admission into d 
public office. 

I. Tromotioii should be regulated by merit. 

5. A separate class of clerks should be formed, persons of 
inferior birth and position to the usual run of government 
clerks ; whose duty it should he to perform Uio hulk of the 
routine or iiiechanical duties. 

(i. \'aeaui staff appointments sliould he filled by promotion of 
persons of the rank of clerks, in the office where the vacancy 
occurs. If this he impracticable, they should be filled from 
other offices ; if this too be Ibimd impossible, they sliould then, 
and m>t till tlien^ be ofiered to strangers. 

7. (Jivil servants at the commencement of their career, should 
be trausferred successively to all *the different branches of their 
deportment, tliat they may become generally conversant with the 
functions of thai department. 

The first of these suggestions is by far the most comprehensive, 
and may be said to include an entire system within itself. It 
concerns the admission of candidates to tlie civil service. 
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There is no iloiiht that persooul knowledge, wlu'iv posf<il>lo, is 
the best guide to scleetion. But no imaginable plan can enable 
the head of a department, overworked us he often is, to aeqiiiro 
an intimate knowledge of the charn<ftor and habits of successive 
generations of veiT young men. No one but a schoolmaster has 
time and opportunity for this : and the government official, lui- 
ublo to judge for himself, is obliged to depend on the reconmieu- 
dati oils of liis friends or political supporters; in other words, to 
comply with their importunities.* The solieitants desire to seivc 
their friends, not the iniblic : and their friends arc best served by 
the advancement of llieii* least competent cbildren. TJiere is, 
therefore, a priori ground for -supjiosiiig that tlie (*h()ice will ])e 
somewliat worse iliaii if made blindfold from a ballot-box. On 
babineiiig the evidence, %yo have found tliut the result is precisely 
what might have been expected — the di’awiug of a few brilliant 
prizes, and a somewhat larger number oi‘ luoderutc ones, and thou 
a dreary waste of blanks. 

The advocates of patrontige would doubtless assert, that ilie 
evils of which they cannot but acknowledge tlie existence, are 
due to other causes. VJr believe they are so in part; but let us 
in(]nire, what share the system of* patronage has in their pri>- 
duction. 

Sir James Steplicn tells us ^nt bis seeoiid, or lolerabb* class 
of clerks, generally owed tbeu* appomtimmt to patronage, and 
that the tliird, or niure numerous class, “ who pcisscssed in a low 
degree, and some of them in a degree almost ineit*dibly low, 
either the talents or the habits of men of hnsiiiuss, or the 
industry, zeal, or knowledge required for the perfovmaneo of 
their appropriate furiotions,” w-ere, “witluuit exception, men who 
had been appointed to gratify the ])olitioal, the doiuestie, <n’ tlio 
personal feelings of their patrons.” It is Mr. Powers opinion, 
that “ tlie faults of tlie system lie principally iu tin* first appoint- 
ment.’' Mr. Booth boldly asserts that ‘Hhc objects of patrons are 
generally to paliii ofl’ on the publii* sciwioo such of their sons and 
nephews as are fit for nothing else.” The one wlio is destined 
for the service of the public," says Mr. Eomilly, “ is of course the 
weakest, and not the wisest of the brood ; he has less chiu^ee of 
raising hiAself by his own exertions in the vrorld, and is accord- 
ingly picked out for a government office. This is ^he rule ; there 
lure, no doubt, excejitions to it, for it does hometimes happen 
that a family is not favoured with an invalid or a blockhead ; but 
it is the rule with those >Ybo have government influence, and the 
executions to it are fewer than could be wished." The result, 
clearly traced, is tlie accession to the public semce of a largo 
mass of persons labouring under official Jiidispositiou or bodily 
infirmity." 
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Tati-onage, then, will* not keep out tlie frail in mind or health ; 
but how is it that examination, already in force in many offices, 
does not nip these drooping flowers in the bud ? Mr. Bomilly* 
answers for us, “ that dejmrtmentul examiners fear the clamour of 
individuals more than the silent suifering of the nation," and 
that iii twelve years,' during which he has been a member of 
a board, not one candidate has been ‘rejected. 

I'lic testing by exjtmination of jyveral persons lor a particular 
object, naturally divides itself into two kinds; standard, test, or 
nflnimum examinatioiii and competitive, or maximum exami- 
nation. . ^ 

The first kind has been ]iractised during the last few yews in 
many id' t^ie public departments. It consists nominally in the 
Tt^ectioii of those wdio do not come up to a certain standard, 
lint the standard cannot he so scrnroly and intelligibly fixed as 
to ensure the rejection of the incompetent, if one or two candi- 
dates form the wliole body to be examined at any given time, nor 
can it, if conduced by peisons not espeeially appointed for that 
pnq)ose, hut taki‘ii from their regular official business to perform 
what naturally appeals t<» them to be a comparatively unimportant 
duty'. Sii]ij)osirig, then, that standard r*Xcimiuatiou in itself is good ; 
it siillers great drawbacks for W'antof a regularly appointed body to 
caiTv it out, and tixed times for pi^rformiDg it. Under the most 
favourable eireumsiaiices, that is to say, supposing the examiners 
to la* ahvjiys niejf of clear judgment, strong mind, and sufficient 
knowledge, and (luj candidates tf) have no interest, 'in examina- 
tion so conducted could scarcely miiiutain a uniform and satis- 
factory standanl ; under actual cireiimslauces, that is, taking men 
ns they are, and the sy>tem of uomiiiatioh us it now' is, the 
examination lias degenerated — so sa^s the evidence before us — 
into an numoauing form. 

Let us now consider a system of examination almost in every 
way the reverse of tlie above. -A central board is formed of eight 
or twelv(‘ gi’utlimicn of known literary and scientilic merit, and 
accustomed to the work of edfication. Their sole duty during the 
time that they tire employed by the public, is to examine and 
place in onler of merit tlic lirst twenty or thirty (accoiding to tho 
yearly average nf vacniicics, ) of the candidates who come before 
them, at a parOTuhir time previously announced; to reject those 
whom they consider decidedly incompetent, and, we will suppose, 
to gilint c(*rtificates to all who come between.* The highest of 


* The division of uiisiiceertsfiil candidates into certificated and absolutely 
rcject-ed is suggesied several times in tlie "Papei-s;” indeed, the idea is so 
olivious, that it seems to follow' as u niatter 0f eoni'se from the rest of the 
Bchemu. * _ 
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these three divisious will receive appointments immediately, and 
as a matter of course. The examiners ore persons indepeiident 
alike of the changing government and of the permanent depart- 
ments; their instructions ai'e explicit; their duty is clear and 
d,eiinite ; above all, they are men to whom such dudes are the 
business of life, and who cannot therefore undervalue their 
importance. 

This is a fair outline of the machinery proposed by the 
Ilcporters, for filling up vacaiicies in the higher branch of the' 
Ser\'icc, and a somewhat similar plan is proppsed for the lower. 
The same board would act, but the,, subjects of course would be 
adapted to the class of persons to be examined. It is proposed 
til at candidates for the higher posts shall be between j.he ages of 
nineteen and twenty- five ; and for the lower between tlie ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one. 

The higher examination, in the opinion of the Reporters, 

. sljould be a competing^iterary examination ; the subjects should 
be general, so ns to secure “ die greatest and most varied 
amount of talent for the public service,” and to ofibrd the best 
opportunities of judging which men arc best suited to any pnrti- 
cnlfir department. Classics and mathematics, it is said, should 
be the staple, but liistory, jurisprudence, and political economy, 
modern languages, political and physical geography, should enter. 
The .specialties of departments should probably" be taken into 
account. To write a precis of a set of papers, to show a pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic and bookkeeping should conduce to suc- 
cess, and might be turned to account by appointing the can- 
didates to departments in wdiicli these acquirements are respec- 
tively most valuable! 

The examination for the lower class of appointments is not 
fully drawn out in the Report. These appointments are various in 
their character, their number is not clearly ascertained, -nor are 
they as yet satisfactorily classified according to tlieir several 
grades. 

Should the Reporters* schwc, ' how^ever, he adopted, there 
could be no difficulty in obtaining the returns which would be 
necessary as a prelimint^. In the meantime it is suggested 
that the lower examination should be local ; aj^ several plans 
are hinted at for the mode of ponducting it. ^iVe agree with 
the Reporters, that “ the precise arrangements will. require much 
consideration," but we foresee np ultimate difficulty. 

The question has been raised whether examinations should 
take place whenever vacancies occur, or at certain stated intervals. 
The Reporters’ plans imply the latter course, and it would appear 
to be the only way to ensure a numerous competition, and thus 
afford H fair choice to thpeexaminers. 
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The higher examination is to be “literary/’ — or we should 
rather say, literary and scientific. A favouiite argument against 
such examination is, that it would have excluded Wellington 
from the army, and Nelson from the navy; another, that“croin'’ 
may overcome superior talent and even superior diligence. It is 
also urged against examination in general, that it cannot secure 
zeal, patience, a sense of discipline, and a respect for authority, 
qualities which, it is justly observed, are even more essential to 
the discharge of the ordinary outies of the Civil Service 
than a rich store of learning or iiitelloctual powers of a high 
character. It is equally certain that examination can be no test 
of moral qualifications. 

Now it is perfectly tnie that Wellington and Nelson did not 
pass on examination previous to entering their respective services, 
and it is extremely likely that they were not competent to pass 
0111*. Hut there cannot be the slightest doubt tlint, had the 
system of examinations existed in their day, they would 
Lave been prepared for it. Incidents in the lives of botli 
those heroes show that dc‘-ep and serirtus thought was no unusual 
effort to them ; that it was not mere bull-dog courage that made 
one the sovereign of the seas, and enabled the other to overcome 
him who had well-nigh become lord paramount of Europe. No. 
Jliey could think^ and that, too; better than most people ; they 
were not idle, stupid, or rebellious ; they could therefore have 
fitted tlicmselves for an examination liad th(*re been one in their 
time ; and their natural determination of (dmrac.ter would have 
enabled tbem to surmount tliis preliminary diftieulty more easily 
than the generality of youthful aspirants. 

The danger of mistaking “ cram” for well digested information 
presents a more serious difficulty. No doubt the plan of cram- 
ming/' or getting up results hurriedly and at the last, instead of 
allowing time for that gradual and steady progress which consti- 
tutes really useful study, will be attempted by many of the can- 
didates. Hut experience teaches how to frame papers which no 
sucli superficial knowledge can answer ; and none but a tyro in 
the art of examining would be deceived by the awkward attempts 
of the crammed” pupil, which to the full and clear answers of 
the well-read stuc^zit are as the unst(*ady gait of an infant to the 
stately uead of the well- trained soldier. 

Tlie fact that a young man has come up to a high examina- 
tion well prepared^ afibrds a presumption at least that he has 
been obedient, diligent, and steady. These qiiolificatioiis are no 
bad stock in trade to begin life with, and it would be some argu- 
ment in- favour of nomination if that system gave us reason to 
form similar expectations. ISo far tlie projfbsed system is superior 
to •the olAonc; and it is difficult to imagine by wliatmetliod the 
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(|ualities required for the public service could be more clearly 
ascertained, except by that of personal and intimate ac<{naintancc, 
vhicl), as we lifwre said before, is utterly impracticable. Thtf 
advocates of the old system — if, indet^d, there arc any who w ould 
wisli to maintain it entire — ^would ^ve ns neither erudition nor 
general character ; the Reporters, on the other hand, offer us a 
certain amount- of knowledge now, and industry, obedience, ami 
good moral character in contingent revei'sioii. 

Tile subject of examination lias been treated above merely 
witli reference to its bearing on the Civil vScr\'ice. This is its 
most important aspect ; for the ^>ervice must not be made u 
vcdiicle, perhaps to its own disiulyanl»ige, for earning out objects 
whose importance is not special to it. It may, however, be obsiTvcil, 
that the educational scheme is expected, if earned out, to have 
a powerful clfeol on education tlirougliout the country. The 
value of this opinion must depi'nd\ntire]y on tlie extent of the 
new fi(dd thrown open. An opinion is entertained iti sonn‘ 
quarters that th(» sous of tlie nobility and gentry will he outrun 
in competition by their infttiiors, and that the sert’ice. w’ill coii' 
tract in consequence u lower tone us to honouiMble feeling and 
courtesy of manner; but the most experii'nced, and therefore 
most competent men, are of opinion that tliis fear is utterly 
without foundation, Tlio Dean of Carlisle, who combines tlu' 
experieucc of a college tutor with tJiat of a schoolmaster, 
writes : — 

“ 1 fed certain, from uiy t'xporience of open fellowships and Rcholar- 
sliips at the University, that the liighest classes in the country ai*(^ 
quite ca])ahle of maintaining their own in any open eonipetitiou in 
whicli they may have to contend ; and I cannot think that any real 
favour is done to young men of these classes by ]»uttuig them out of 
the reach of such Stimulants to exertion and good (conduct as might 
exercise a most beneficial effect on their whole character.” 

jyir. Thompson, of T’n'nity (follege, Cambridge, observes — 
“ Certainly my own experience as tutor of 'rnnily, did not lead 
mo to tlie conclusion that the aristocracy enjoy any monopoly 
of right feeling and delicate moral peveeptions.” J^'rom the com- 
bined testimony of these authoritic's, it would*anpear — First, that 
the ari'=!tocrncy arc not likely to he cx(‘ludcd. ’Secondly^ that if 
they were, Iheni would be no reason on that account to desqiair 
of the character of the Service — eouclusious which, as coming 
from practical men, satisfactorily disjiose of objections which aro 
fcuudeJ merely on theory, and w'^hicli ai*e puitly draw'u from a 
mistaken ‘ estimate of the manner in which the service is at 
present composed. n 

In discussing generj^lly tlie subject of exnmmatio% we have 
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almost uncousoioubly siilterod tlit? idea of competition to glide 
in. The statements of ])r. Tait and Mr. Thompson have espeeitd 
reference to the latter system, but the oi'guments drawn fnmi 
them must apply in a minor degi’eo to any bond fide examinatiou. 
'I'liat the present examijiation does not exclucfe the imfit, has 
been shown by the statements *)f Mr. Bromley, Sir Janies 
Stepht;n, and others, and has betm stated in so many words by 
^h\ Uomilly. Jt is, therefore, no hiMid fide examination. How' 
aj*e we to make it so ? The Reporters answer, first by *ibolish- 
ing the right of patronage ; secondly, by substituting open com- 
petition for a mere, test or sUmdard ; thirdly, by confiding the 
duty of examining to an indept‘iKl(*ut c»*ntral hoard. 

The dis<mssion of pati'ouage, from which we digi'essed into 
the gent nil subject of examination, is st> intimately coiniected 
with tliaf of open eompt'titioii, that it is impossible to keep them 
entirely distinct. If there h^ no competition, thert3 must he 
P'Mtrnimge, siiict* otherwise thtuv would hi* no principle by which 
to M'lect frvnn among tlie crowd of candidates. On the othgr hand, 
few who acknowledge tin* advmitages of compel ition w’onld wdsh to 
fetter its optu’ation by combining ii with the antagonistic system 
t)f pairouuge. In reasoning, tlu‘refbre, ctmccniiiig the satisfactory 
establislinii'iit of the former principle, we must siip*fioso that 
there is a simultaneons di'clim* of the latter: and although it 
<’arj uo longer ho doubted Unit patronage inirodnees many unfit 
])crsf)ns into the (hvil Servict', and is so tar injurious to the 
coiumonw’t'jiltb, yet there are not wanting those wlio a. sert that 
the coiitinuanee of such a s}st(^ is una\oidal)lc. 

'J’hc jirincipal arguments employcHl arc these— Ministers attach 
great value to the right of nomination ; and if this right wTrci 
taken from them, it would perhaps he impossible to find men of 
talent and sntiicient fortune t<' undertake the arduous and com- 
paratively ill-paid duties whitdi fall to tlio lot of statesmeir. 
Again, wTre the plan of the lUporiers to be adopted, it would, it 
is true, be a deatb-blow’ to such favouritism as benefits private 
indLvidiuils ; Init on the otJer hand, certain, that is to say the 
he>tt edveated, districts iniglit lx* unjnstlv favoured by the systi'ui 
of ( oinpei ition. It is added that her Majesty would no longer 
have the ]»ower of rew'urding meritorious civil servants by 
bestowing appoiiitiiieiits on tlieir young relations. 

Sir JciiiKJS Stephen attacdies- ranch importari(*.c to the first 
argument, and it iij certainly a plausible one; but Sir dames 
sems to write as if lie were angiy with siimebody; and one 
naturally mistrusts the judgment of an irritated man. Witli all 
deference to Sir dames, wo cannot help thinking that proper 
men might he found to form a miuislr)', efeii without the bait of 
pati-oiiagi* — the more so that puti'onagc is wh*11 known to have 
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its burdens as well as its pleasures ; but if the honour of ruling 
a great nation be not a sufficient inducement to undertake the 
necessary laliours, rather let us increase fourfold the emoluments 
of office than si^ifcr the dearest interests of our country to be 
imperilled by the selection of improper instruments to work out 
the details of ministerial designs. 

The favouring of the “ best-educated districts," would certainly 
be unfair, if the govemmen(^proposed to give any specified dis- 
trict educational advantages superior to those possessed by its 
neighbours ; but as no such measure is in contemplatiou, tlie 
argument falls to the ground. •Tine, circumstances may, for 
a time, give an unaccustomed impetus to the education of 
this or that county, and its inhabitants may be unusually suc- 
cessful ; but the government cannot be held responsible for such 
ccmtingencies any more than for similar difterences existing 
between indhri duals. 

The rewarding of meritorious civil servants by the promotion 
of theii^ sons, ofters a pleasing and amiable picture; but like 
many pleasing pictures, it vrill not boar close inspection. 1 f the 
sons be not the best men procurable, it is not well to appoint 
them. If they should happen to be the best, competition will 
prove it. fit would be impolitic in the State to accept inferior 
services of one man, in order to reward the praiseworthy exertions 
of another ; for it would risk losing more than it had gained. 
If, on the other hand, the candidates be well prepared (and the 
sons </f civil servants must have the best opportunities of find- 
ing out what is requisite), there can be no complaint of injustice 
or neglect. 

So much for what appear to he fair arguments in favour of 
patronage, and, ipso facto, against competition. We have penised 
them with attention, and endeavoured to discuss them with due 
respect. But Sir dames Stephen really astonishes us when he 
says that, “Mediocrity and dulncss, the lot of the vast inaiority, 
have some claims," and from this undoubted fact jumps to the 
remarkable conclusion that the string should he left to help 
themselves, and patronage should bo reserved ns the refuge of 
the weak and otherwise helpless."* 

Wc have scarcely patience to deal with reasoning such as this. 
Are, then, the people of Kugland so good-natured as to provide 
an asylum for “mediocrity and dukiess"? Is it the part of 
governments to portion oil* imy given class fi*om the national 
coffers ? Or if it be, is the Civil Service, of all other bodies^in 
the w^jprld, to he chosen as a refuge for the destitute, a mere 
bundle of rushlights smouldering and fiickering in a comer, while 
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suns of literature and science blaze around ? Are its duties so 
moan, its aims so paltry? The government, the legislature, the 
nation at large, would with one voice answer, “ No !" But after 
all, Sir pTames Stephen deserves our gratitude, for he puts us 
on our guard. He says plainly. You must not establish a system 
of competitive examination, for by doing so you would exclude 
the weak, the ignaront, die inefficient, from a body to whose per- 
manent management are entrusted tl^ affiurs of the most power- 
ful, the most wealthy, the most civili^d, and the most intellectual 
of nations ! 

It is always satisf^LCtory to kpow how far our antagonist is of 
our own opinion. The evidence of a partisan may be coloured 
by liis partisanship, but die admissions of an opponent are not 
open to the samo suspicion. Thus Sir .Tames Stephen becomes 
unintentionally the most powerful advocate of compelition versus 
patronage; for he first admits that tire service abounds with 
persons possessing in a low degree” the necessary (jualilicatione, 
and afterwards informs the BeportiJrs that they have hit upon 
just the right plan to exclude such persons from its ranks in 
future. 

It has been maintained, however, that the kind of learning 
and talent obtained would not be that most ‘suitable to tho 
requireiucnts of the service ; that men who have taken a high 
position by examination, would possess aequin'iiients rather 
al)ove than below tlie average of genllomeii, and would become 
sullen and disaffected when tliey found that for many jears they 
were eoudcinn(«d to the drudgery of routine. It is also asserted 
that the emoluments of the service arc not sufficiently high to 
atti*aei, as the Beportoi’s would wish, the “ ablest and most ambi- 
tious youth of the country.” Mr. lloimlly adopts this view with 
respc'ct more' especially to the higlier ehfcsses, who, he presumes, 
must liave better ami easier jirospei.-ts than the civil service, 
guarded at its portals by tho (lerlMirus of competition, can offer; 
he (u)nclu(les tliat their place will he sup])lied by young men of 
an inferior class, and that tltb tone of the service will suffer. 

There are some people who stigmatize the Iloporters’ scliomo as 
theoretical and visionary. But those who are most prone to make 
such com])laiuts, arc very apt to fall into similar errors them- 
selves. Nothing can he more purely visionary, nothing more 
cleiu'ly contradicted by all practical experieneo, tJian the opinion 
that loaruiug and talent arc generally impatient of unassuming 
labour, resth’ss, peevish, and refractory. No doubt there lU'c 
such instHTiees ; but it must he rcniemherod that a lixed proba- 
tion, wliieh forms part of the Reporters’ scheme, will give time to 
detect and weed out restless sjnrits. Again, eanrlidates who 
have passed a good examination, and feij their own strength, 
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■will be able, if di.ssatisfied, after n fair trial, to betake llicmselvcs, 
' while still young, to <^tlier modes of life in(»re suited to their 
tastes. In fact, disappointed aspirants will be in a much better 
position than at present, when young men who have been pre- 
pared (?) for the civil service^ are too often fit for nothing else.^ 
it is not apprehended, however, that voluntary or compulsory 
withdrawal fi-om the sendee from the above* causes would bo 
frocjuent; but the He])or^’rs have anticipated the objeeticui; 
indeed, certain portions of their scheme are especially directed 
towards the encouraging of .sui>erior industry and capneity, by 
placing more vapid advancement, and higlier prizes within their 
reach. 

Ilut before quitting the subject of competition, we must add 
such general obsen^ations as tend to bring it in contrast willi 
the method of standard examination. It has generally been 
found impossible, so say our scholastic autl)oritif‘s, to ensure 
fairness on Uic part of young men subjt'cted to a standard exa- 
minatioTL : whereas in exaiifinations by competition tljciv is no 
such ditficulty. In the latter case a scns(‘ of individual justice 
condemns the dislion(?st ]'rncti<-e of pronii)tit)g ; for n is felt that 
thb delinquent is raising himself at flu^ expense of his compe- 
titors, and his <^onduct is universally rcprobiilcd. roui]»etiiion, 
then, is a bar to this kind of fraud, winch is almost unavoidable 
in examinations of oom]K‘t(*ncy.t 

Again; no one, who knows tlu* ITuiversifies of Oxford, t'am- 
bridge, London, A:c., doubts iov a moment the integrity *)!' exa- 
miners ; men of experieneo ku<»w that the standard ol 

examiut\tions is apt to deteriorate, unless held up by tlic system 
of coinpetiiion. * If tlu‘ ordinary degree, of Oxford or rambridge 
is considered a thing of some value, it is not solely from the 
absolute evidence it affords, but from the contingency ii suggests 
of soujetbing higher. TJio tripos at (-nmhridge, luid the class- 
lists at Oxford, have given the university degree its present jmde- 


* Tliis IS 110 exa^rgfTatioji, A learned Tliebau was ouc(' adiaitted to the 
serriee wlio c(nild not ii amber 11jc leaves of a book higher than lO! (Papers). 
In some olfiees things are said to be, improving; but as long as tlicre is no 
fixed inethod, iniieb must depeud on chance. Within the hist few weeks such 
spelling was sccii at oue of tliij ofilcesus caused the worthy slAtf offifjer at the 
head of it to lift up his hands with a meaning too dex*p for words to exjircss ! 

-j- Some years ago, when arithmetic and Euelid Papers were iiitroduccd at 
Oxford into the “Litlle,-go” (‘xaminatiou, the, pi-evalenoc of ^‘cribbiug,” as it 
is called, by ineans of fragments of the text of Euclid, and "keys” to Colcnso, 
surreptitiously pass()d frtmi liaiid to hand, was so glaringly evident, that the 
examiners felt cMiged to gi\e^ many of llic men a second aritliiiietic paper, and 
to cause each of the susjiected ones to repeat, vird one of the propositions 
of Euclid, which he had ] 1 re,vi(msly writ ten out. This “ slubboleth*’ proved 
fatal to uuuiy who had alre^y begun to sing, “ lo Ptean !” 
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niabic prestige. Half a century has not .elapsed since tlic Oxford 
class scliuols wore first instituted ; yet within that period they 
l\avc given to England many of her greatest statesmen.- The 
late Sir ifobert Teel was the first to obtain tlie rare distinction of 
a “ double first the late Chuiicellor of the Exchequer followed 
in his footsteps, and his successor. Sir (leorge Comewall Lewis, 
also obtained higli university distinction. In almost every walk 
of life similar instances might bo p(|inted out. Yet, in the face 
of such patent, facts, there are still persons who would have us 
believe tliat a youth of study unfits us fur a manhood of action. 
The notion is not new. Chancier wrote, — 

“ The wisest clerks arc not the wisest men.’* 

True, discerning bard, when blows were rife, and learning was 
held <)1‘ little jiocount towards the caiTying on of the world's busi- 
ness, and when he who would study but. a little must spend half 
a hlcliiijt? iij the inere collei^tion of mat/erials. At such a time 
it was not likely tliat men of action should ho men of learning 
uIm). Hut tempera mtitautu)\ ct non mutamxir;'* he wdio now 
(Mitt*»*s upon his manly caiN'ci without learning, finds himself 
lichiud ihe rest of the w’orld, and must work up sooner or later, 
or he (lisianeed in the race of life. Well-read man” is now no 
synonyiiic for “ hook-worm ;** a youth of study is the recognised 
lirepai’alion for a manhood of practical activity. 

II* aiiY further testimony is m‘eded to sliow llic i^dvantagcs 
of coiqietition, it is to be found in the opinions of thojic who 
hav(*. tried it ill their o^Ml .sphere of action, or seen it adopted 
with beneficial results elsewiiero. AiJiong< tlie.se are Colonel 
liarc(»in, Mr. .1 dim Wood, ^Ir. hUsiry Cole, and Mr. Olnulwie.k, 
who have m‘C 1 i tliu partial working of the system in. Ireland, 
Kiighiiid anil I’l'iuiee, and, from the facts before them, predict 
the liu|)piest results from its general adoption. The measure 
i^ bailed with c^p(;cial delight by all who are connected 
with Tndaiul, for it is lio]}ed that the prospact of self-earned 
coiii])eti*iiiu’. a, nil position Will do much towards encouraging the 
spirit of a.ctivity and self- reliuiice, I lie want of which has long 
been llie bane of that unfortunate countr>\ 

The necessity of establishing an independent central board is 
evident from i\ eoiisideralioii of the facts above mentioned rcla-' 
li\() lo ili(‘ inefficiency of dopiirimeiital examinatiou'. There 
couhl bo no difficulty in obtaining examiners , for, putting other 
literary bodies out itf the qiilrstion for the moment, Oxford and 
Cambridge teem with men undeniably competent, and certain to 
be rigidly impartial. Some rule, however, should be made, Avith 
a view to prevent the board from having a majority of gentlemen 
connected Avith Oxford, Cambridge, or any pne place of education. 
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Exporienco shows thnt in matters of education, as in others, 
' fashion and prejudice invariahly accompany limited views. The 
same gentlemen who freely bestow the emoluments of college 
foundations on those who possess one recognised kind of know- 
ledge, w'liile they ahnost entirely refuse them to' the votaries of 
another, ore very likely to fall into similar errors in the conduct 
of the examination now under consideration. But mix judi- 
ciously the distinguished sons of Oxford, Cambridge, and other 
universities, and there will no danger of an undue preponder- 
ance being given to any favourite study. 

Again, the board might contract narrow views, and prejudices 
peculiar to itself, if its members were appointed for life. The 
certainty of an income,' and tho consequent absence of induce- 
ments to continued private study, would act upon the examiners 
as upon other persons similarly situated, and it is more than pro- 
bable that a body so appointed would fail to keep up with the 
mtu:ch of intellect and adviiucemcnt, and would fall a little beliind 


tho standiu:d of the literary and scientilic world without. Such a 
conse(pience would do much towards neutralising the beiiehcial 
effects of open coiiipotition ; and it would be better, therefore, 
that each examiner should be appointed for a term of years. 
Suppose now that there ari^ three (‘xaininers for each ‘‘ school,’' 
that js, ior each subject or set of suhjt'ctrf^: 

That A has been appointed in IKCO for H years 



9f 

9f 


iHfil 

1802 


99 


At the expiration of the year 1802, A goes out, and a new ex- 
aminer is appointed in his place, who wmII be instructed in the 
routine of his duties by the exyprieneed offii'ers B and C, will be 
restrained by them from making sweeping changes or fantastic 
innovations, and, ai the same time, coining fresh and vigorous 
from the outer world, will infuse new life and energy into Lis 
colleagues. The number, thrive, would have the obvious advan- 
tages of precluding the possibility of the examiners being exactly 
divided on any point, anfl of ensuring, in any doubtful question 
respecting change, two old examiners to one new one, a propor- 
tion which would he a liar to hasty alterations, hut would not he 
so unequal as to deprive tlie newr comer of his legitimate in- 


fluence. 


The nutnber of tho board must depend entirely on the amount 
of work to be domj ; and until this is clearly .ascertained, it is 
impossible to enter fully on tlie subj^t. Wiih regard, however, 
to the higher appointments, we shall make a few observations, 
founded on the data before us. Mr. Muidocb (Papers, p. 29n) 
calculates that the vacuncies are about twenty-six in a yeai. Wc 
do not pledge ourselve^ to this exact nu^nber, but the machinery 
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wo shall describe would be sufficient for more than double the 
amount. Adopting Mr. Jowett's supposition, that candidates 
would be to vacancies in the ratio of eight to one, we have an 
aggregate of rather more than two hundred for each yearly exa- 
mination. A period of a month would be sufficient for the 
examination of a much larger number, however comprehensive 
tlie scheme adopted. And 300Z. would amply remunerate on 
examiner for a month’s work in throng vacation. Some econo- 
mists may think this sum too large ; but it must be remembered 
that quality, not quantity, is required, and it is essentially neces- 
sary to procure the best article, even at the risk of paying a little 
more than its actual market-value. Suppose four schools *to be 
established, the aggregate remuneration of the examiners would 
be 3()00{. per annum, a sum which the nation would not grudge 
to expend in such a cause. 

The interest of an original outlay for providing a convenient 
building, and the incidental expenses of servants, stationery, and 
writing, might be partly defrayed by a. small head money (say ll.) 
demanded from candidates before examination. Considering that 
the building would be closed during eleven months out of the 
twelve, the current expenses must be very trifling. All necessary 
writing might be done* by a single copying clerk; and, unless 
money were frittered away from mere carelessness or wasted on 
empty sliow, the whole machinery need not cost the country 
more than 40002. per annum. It need hardly be said that such 
results as the Heporters anticipate would justify esren a larger 
outlay. 

Tt has been suggested that the examiners should have at their 
head an officer of the rank of privy councillor, and that the 
hoard might be made useful in the awarding of good service 
ppnsions and honorary distinctions: and it would appear {Report^ 
p. 2J) that in some way, not very clearly explained, the same body 
are expected to have something to do with promotions. It is 
difficult to imagine why a body of officers chosen for the express 
purpose of examining and placing in order of merit the candidates 
for original admittance should be directed, in addition, to perform 
miscellaneous duties of a totally different character. It is not 
pretended that officers who liave once been admitted to the 
servi(;c ought, to be subjected to any fresh examination as a con- 
dition to ordinary promotion or to receiving a staff appointment. 
The duties of an examining board, therefore, should end with the 
announcement which qualifies candidates to be admitted. It is 
out of the question that a board of mere exaiiiiucrs should 
become something else besides, and it is equally out of the 
question that the same board should ibc composed partly of 
examiners and partly of officers having iitios sepai’ate fi’om and 
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superior to that of preliminary examination. In a word, if these 
matters arc to come under the cognizance of a board, it should 
be an entirely distinct one fh)m that of examiners, and it would 
appear most natural that it should he composed of the permanent 
heads of departments, of whom a certain limited number might 
be held to form a quorum. 

Should the duties of the examiners be confined to examination, 
as we suggest, there is no ronson why an officer of tlie rank of 
privy councillor, or indeed wl^ any officer at all, should he at 
their head. On the contrary, it is difficult to imagine how any 
one examiner can be placed even nominally above Lis colleagues 
without a risk of his influencing unconsciously tlie expression of 
opinions which should be perfectly free and unbiassed. 

The subjects of examination fer the lower appointments cannot 
be satisfactorily considered, since the number and nature of such 
appointments is not yet accurately laiown. For the higher class 
of appointments Mr. Jowett has proposed the following scheme. 
{Report^ p. 28) ; — • 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

dasncal 

Literature. 

MaUiamatics, -with 
Practical Applica- 
tionB, and 
Natond Sdence. 

$ 

Fuliiical Economy, 
Law, 

Moral PliiloBopliy. 

Modem Languages, 
and Modem 
History, including 
International Law. 


The principal rules proposed for conducting the examination 
ore, tiiat each candidate should ]}ass in two schools, and none in 
more thou two, tliui the paper work of each sclir^ol should last 
three days, and that each candidate should he examined vim voce 
for one hour in any school at his option. 

Before, how^evci-, presenting himself for examination in the 
schools every candidate should pass an examination of competency 
in die subjects wdiich Mr. Jowett* has enumerated in tlic following 
words: “To write fust and neady, a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic and book-keeping, and English composition." The 
examination on these subjects should lust one day. 

It nowhere appears that* the Beporters intend to recommemd 
Mr. Jowett's scheme in its integrity. But they recommend a 
literary examination, and allude to its being “ probably" advisable 
to test candidates to some extent as to die specialities of depart- 
ments. They also desire that the examination should be as 
general and comprcliensivo as possible. 

We have no doubt that the latitude suggested as to age of 
admission would enable aho service to obtain, by such an exami- 
nation as the Beporters ^ggest, a sufficient number of competent 
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men; but the sharpness of competition would probably render the 
average age of admission rather higher than at present. This, 
however, might be obviated by special regulatiolLB, or might not 
be considered a bar to the usefolness of the scheme; and we 
believe that, in either case, the suggestions of the Reporters may 
be carried out without difficulty. But we are at a loss to 
imagine how a thorough knowledge of arithmetic and book- 
keeping," together with the posseswon of several other qualiftca* 
tions, can be tested, as Mr. Jo^ett expects, by a single day's 
examination. 

Su(di a commencement (&r this portion of the examination 
comes* first in the Report) argues ill for the treatment of the 
higher and more important part of the examination. No fault is 
to be found with the first school, but the second is really “ de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” There me no less than four 
classes of scientics comprised within its magnificent range — 
first, mathematics, pure and mixed; next, the practietd applica- 
tions of mathematics, which must include engineering, practical 
mensuration, navigation, &,c.; thirdly, the sciences usually com- 
prehended under tlie title of natural history, as zoology, botany, 
geology, and the like; fourthly, the whole range of experimental 
science. 

Really, Mr. Jowett must have written this part of his letter in 
a great hurry. The third and fourth schools are equally unprac- 
tical, the subjects proposed being so voluminous that nothing but 
the most contemptible smattering could be expected. 

We believe, as we have said already, that the Reporters' scheme 
can be carried out. though not exactly in thg manner suggested 
by Mr. Joweft. The object of the examination is to obtain 
teachable youths, not ready-made clerks. To do this, it is ne- 
cessary to go into the oj)cn market, and to select those who 
are best up in the usual subjects of education. It is not to bo 
expected that the throwing open of the civil service should at 
once^niould the education of the country according to its own 
scale ol‘ requirements. The Universities must necessarily have a 
wider influence, and must still he the pole-star which will give 
the direction to school pursuits: On the other hand, it may 
ho taken as a rule, that attempts to instruct hoys for special 
puri)oscs, apart from their schoolfellows and equals, almost 
always fail, and tend to convert a steady working boy into 
» a useless drone, neglectful of the usual branches of education, 
and without that earnest application to special subjects which 
might supply their place in the cultivation of the mind. 

It seems clear, then, tliat on open examination should be so 
planned as to accept education, in the ^ain, as it is ; and Mr. 
Jo welt no doubt intends to act on this pnnoix)lc, but he has failed 
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to suggest practical measures^ since he mokes three of his schools 
comprehensive beyond all reasonable compass.*' Wc have no 
fault to find -with the proposed number of schools. The first 
ivould naturally be the classical, since the study of ancient lan- 
guages preponderates in our schools and universities. The 
second school would be that of mathematics (pure and mixed) 
the amount of knowledge of “ Practical Applications and Natural 
Science” to be demanded, being within such reasonable limits us 
will not discourage candidates l^om attempting to acquire it; tlic 
third might be as it is, minus moral philosophy, and limited 
as to law; and the fourth might b^ described as follows: Any 
two of the following modem languages;** (here should* folh^w 
a list, not including, as Waddington playfully suggests, the 
Welsh and Irish), “ and the History of Europe since the Peace 
of Utrecht.** 

TJiis plan is not put forward as necessarily the best; in fact, 
we believe that tlie filling up of the examinational scheme might 
very safely be left to the Beard. But we desired to show, and wc 
believe we have shown, that the Beporters* general suggestions 
may be carried out, and are not open to the objections which 
would attend the adoption of Mr. Jowett's scheme. 

The suggestions of Mr. Jowett with respect .to a preliminary 
examination ore good ; such a test would weed out many incom- 
petent candidates, and save much time and trouble. On one 
point, however,* vre would venture a few remarks. A knowledge 
of book-keeping is a great desideratum, and the prevalent neglect 
of this subject has been found a source of much inconvenience in 
offices of account; necessitating among other things the system of 
check and counter-check, which- has been a fruitful cause of the 
so-called “ official delays.’* It is, however, merely a mechanical 
art ; the knowledge of it is beneficial only in proportion as the 
art itself is practically useful, .and therefore there would be no 
advantage in making it a test for admission into offices in which 
it does not come into play. We should suggest that for ‘Arith- 
metic and bookkeeping” any candidate should be allowed to sub- 
stitute at pleasure some other speciality ; as, for instance, one 
modem language with which residence abroad or other circum- 
stances might have enabled him to become acquainted. A list of 
such specialities might be drawn up, calculated to meet the re- 
quirements of particular offices ; and some facility would thus bo 
afforded for deciding the ultimate destination of successful can-* 
didates. 

Mr. Jowett’s scheme, thus amended, would insure the appoint- 
ment of young men whose intellects had not been allowed to lie 
fallow. This is the grdat object to be desired. Speaki ug gene- 
rally, the specialitiesf of^eportmenls are best learned witliin their 
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Willis ; and even if it were not so, wo could not expect to o1;)tain 
clerks thoroughly fitted for their duties at first starting, without 
relinquishing the custom of appointing persons in early youth ; 
a change which, for reasons al^ady explained, would be attended 
with great disadvantages. 

In addition to the presumption of good character and studious 
habits afforded by success in examination, it is proposed that 
gcutlenien should bo required to produce testimonials previous to 
their being admitted to candidaiibship. The recklessness with 
which such documents are too often given, is urged again and 
again as a sufficient reason f#r dispensing with then! altogether. 
Tt is, however, acknowledged that glaring cases of bad character 
would be excluded even by means of such testimonials as are 
generally given; they are therefore not entirely useless, and 
Mr. Jowett offers some valuable suggestions for increasing their 
efficiency. 

‘"1 would propose,*' he says, 

“ 1, That the candidate should give notice (as in the case of orders) 
of Ins intention to oficr himself, at least three months before the 
examination. 

“ 2. That ho should at the same time send papers, comprising a 
certificate of his birth and baptism, with a precise statement of all the - 
places of his education, whether at school or college, together with 
testimonials of his conduct for two years previously from the head of 
the scliool or college in which he was last, a pupil, and also a state- 
ment of his present occupation and residence. 

“ 3. That he should give references : 

1. To a medical man. 

2. To a magistrate ; or, in case of inferior situations, to two 

rcspoctablc householders. 

3. To a clergyman, or dissenting minister. 

“ To all of whom carefully drawn questions respecting the candi- 
date, in the form of an insurance paper, should be submitted ; the 
answers to be confidential. To proveut the possible for^ry of a cha- 
racter, an independent letter might be sent to a clergyman or magis- 
trate in the district, with the view of his certifying to the existence 
and respectability of the references.” 

The adoption of these suggestions, founded upon the ordinary 
custom of Insurance Societies, would, no doubt, much increase 
the value of testimonials. Some slight alterations, however, are 
wanted, to make the scheme practical. For instance, it cannot 
be the wish of Mr, Jowett to exclude from the service those who 
have not been at school or college. Nor would he, perhaps, on 
mature reflection, think it particularly useful that a testimonial 
paper should be filled up by gentlemen answering to so vague a 
description as ” clergyman or disseniSng minister.'* In the 
main, however, the plan suggested seemcftfeasiblc, and certificates 
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thus guarded would nflbrd jit least an equal testimofiy to that 
which the advocates of patronage attribute to their favourite 
system, "But the proposed regulation, tliat “the rcjecticm should 
be absolute, and without reasems; whether it took place on 
medical or moral grounds would remain uncertain," would, if 
iido])ted, give to the Board somewhat the air of a secret tribunal. 
No doubt the rejection should be absolute and unquestioned ; the 
deiln^'d power of the Board should be subject to no attacks from 
without : but it would be only" fair to inform tlie rejected candi- 
date that his testimonials to character, or his certificates of 
health, as the case might be, had tiuot satisfied the Board, i t 
would be a grievous thing that a young man rejected as being of 
a weakly constitution, should labour under tlie it#putatioii of 
having been considered ineligible on the ground of immoral 
character or want of integrity ; and it would be Jiard to exclude 
sucli a candidate from all future examinations, since tlie health 
which is precarious at the age of nineteen is often strong and 
vigorous at tliat of twcnty-llvc. Kejection on moral grounds 
should of course be final. 

A suggestion of tlie llev, G. H. Tiddell, Head-master of West- 
minster School, may < be added witli advantage to those of 
Mr. Jowett; — 

“ A register might be kept of the names of all accepted candidates, 
with an abstract of the charaett-rs given tlicm, and the names of the 
schoolmasters, clergymen, or others, who gave the testimonials. If 
any such testimonials proved false, or even evasive, the testilicr might 
be iiilbnned that his ceirificate would not be acceptt‘d hereafter, or 
only accepted with reserve, according to the amount of his falsifica- 
tion. Jind to a schoolmaster such a notification from a j^uhlic officer 
would he a heavg blow.'^ 

The next safeguard suggested is that of probation. It may be 
urged against tliis plan, that it has been already tried in most 
oificcb without success ; and on the other hand, that it yroiild,*if 
successful, distroy the credit of the examiners. The latter argu- 
ment is easily disposed of. The object of probation would be to 
test precisely tliose qualities which cannot be ascertained by ex- 
amination; as zeal, punctuality, docility, and a willingness to 
bestow all the possible pains on work of ^y kind, however unin- 
teresting. Bejection after probation would argue a wont of such 
qualities only, and would cast no slur on ^rsons who had not 
pronounced an opinion concerning them. 

The other objection is more startlmg. Mr. Bomilly tells us 
that the system of probation has never been sincerely acted upon 
witnin his range of experience. There is otlier evidence to a 
similar effect in the “ papers,” hut the testimony of one person is 
sufficient for our purpos%« being enough to show that the evil exists 
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extensively. It is difficult to propose any Amedy of certain efS- 
cacy, for the persons who arc in fault ore too high- to be easily 
reached. But it must be remembered, that the power of proba- 
tion has not been tried in combination witl) the other features of 
tljc proposed scheme; and that officers who hesitate to dismiss 
young men appointed on no definite grounds, and who are often 
tlie proteges of their political superiors, might reasonably be ex- 
pected to reject, for ascertained wan1«of merit, persons admitt^ 
the supposition that they poss^sed it. Under the existing 
airrangemonts, patronage reigns triumphant, and keeps probation 
in awe ; but if t}ie.pro])osed plans be adopted, the power of dis- 
missal will reside in i)ersonH perfectly independent of those to 
whom the candidates owe their admission, and neither timidity 
nor excess of respect will bo likely to interfere with its due exor- 
cise. It is pi*obable, then, that probation would become practical, 
if adopted in connexion with the rest of the Beporters’ scheme; 
and in this expectation ir ought at any rate to have a fair trial. 

The mtinncr of select! Tig young men for the Civil Service is now 
complete. Testimonials will give at least as good wairanty for 
the clmracter of the candidates as any other method that could 
ho d('Mst;d; on examination will test their general information, 
mid a period of probation wdll show whether they are or are not 
fiitcil for the special duties assigned to them. Little, apparently, 
renniins to be desired ; but there is an objection very generally 
made by tliose who deem the plan impnictioal, and it is one which 
must be fairly met., for otherwise it cuts the grour.l from under 
the lieporters’ feet. The “ablest and most ambitious youth of 
the country,” we are told, will not be attracted by such prospects 
us the Civil Seivice holds fortli, and therefore* the elaborate plans 
aihove detailed will lail to attain tlieir avowed object. 

It is idle to cavil about mere words; it is needless to inquire 
whether the candidates selected will actually and completely come 
u]|P to tlie above flattering description. The question to be con- 
sidered is simply this ; shall wo get a more efficieft set of men, 
upon the whole, than wc have hitherto had? Are the prospects 
lichl fo^’th by the Civil Service sufficiently brilliant to give the 
examiners a lair choice of candidates ? 

Those who maintain the contrary, will remind us that Uto 
salary of a clerk usually begins at 90{. per annum ; that his in- 
come during thar first twenty years of 'his services averages not 
more than 250!. per annum; that he will he fifty years old before 
he gets 550!. ; and a sexagenarian by tlie time that he comes 
into the annual receipt of 1000!. Such is the description of Sir 
James Stephen and others. It may also be urged that the service 
is deficient in other as well as pecuniary attractions ; that it 
ullords no scope for the exercise of aml^itiou or originality ; that 
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it ofiers a dreary proipcct of obscure and subordinate laboui'^ and 
attributes to the superior officer much that would otherwise 
redound to the credit »iud fame of die subaltern. How different 
from the bar, the church, and tlie medical profession, in all of 
which the highest prizes of fortune are attainable ; while in two 
out of the three there arc honors to be gained wliich might well 
satisfy the most exacting ambition! Will the wrangler and first- 
class man 1)0 content to accept the mediocrity and monotony 
of the former life, wliile the vague but brilliant hopes of the latter 
lie open before him ? 

Perhaps not ; but it is not neqessary that„ all civil servants 
should be either wranglers or first-classmen. All, however, will 
be steady, well-informed, and efficient clerks. With regard to 
the amount of encouragement now offered, it is to be observed 
that the income of civil servants, though hmited, is ccilaiu ; that 
it affords u i*esource to those who have no private property, and 
cannot afford to wait for the higher kind of legal or medical 
practice ; and that at a certain age the civil servant is allowed to 
retire from labour without much, perhaps without any, diminution 
of income. Or should the seeds of disease, Ijing hidden within 
him, break forth unexpectedly, and incuj^acilate him for failure 
exertion, a competence, or at least a mainttaiance, is ensuicd to 
him hy the regulations of the service. The scale ol* rcmiinerution 
described hy »Sir James Stephen is a fair specimen; for though 
in some offices the salniy reaches a higher culminating point, cu 
rerancUe, tliere are others where it does not go so high. But if 
the pay is moderate, the labour is moderate too; six or eight 
hours a day arc no extraordinary demand on the bodily or mental 
powers ; and such a i)«riod of employment leaves the intellect 
still fresh enough to bestow some attention on die pursuits of 
literature, or admiration on the tiiumphs of art. 

This is the hriglit side of the picture ; these are the advantages 
possessed by the Civil Service, ns contrasted widi the optn 
professions ;|k>dyantages which have proved sufficient to attract 
a certain proportion of able men — snch is the testimony of those 
who arc opposed, and also of those who are friendly, to the 
scheme. What then may he expected when the separation of 
mechanical from intellectual labour, the rule of promotion hy 
merit, and the systematic bestowal of staff appointments on able 
men already in the seiwice, shall have opened energetic civil 
sen^ants a career more lucrative at its commencemeBt, more rapid 
in its progress, and more brilliant at its close, tfatin that which has 
hidierto fallen to their lot 7 

The Beportors desire that gentlemen admitted to the service 
should be employed from the first on work suited to their 
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acquirements and capacity;* in other words, that they should not 
languish for .ten or filtoen years in the expectation of employment 
which should call forth their higher faculties, while they are 
. actually engaged in copying and registering letters, or other work 
equally mechanical. Such a change is highly desirable, and 
although the rest of the scheme might possibly be carried out 
even without it, the proposition commends itself at once to the 
reason of reflecting persons. A barrister may labour at«,the 
“ diggings," a high-mcttled chargef may 'draw a baggage waggon, 
and they may perform these duties very well, nut avc should 
certainly prefer to sec them m^re congenially employed. 

To effect this change, it is proposed to form a class of Sup- 
plemcntaiy Clerks," whose dutifes should be chiefly of a mecha- 
nical kind. It has been suggested elsewhere, that this class of 
officers should be organized into a separate department, but that 
would involve much unnecessary expense. Moreover, it is clear 
that books and papers containing important and often confidential 
matter, should not be carried to and fro in the streets of London, 
and exposed to the risk of damage from the carelessness, curiosity, 
or malice of the messengers. It appears advisable, then, that 
supplementary clerks shmild be appointed within each office, and 
the passing of Mr. J owett’s preliminary examination (wliich might, 
perhaps, in this case, be compefltivc) would be a sufficient test of 
their fitness. The salary of such officers might rise from 801. to 
250i. or per annum — a rate of payment sufficient to attract 
many pensons of the class of merchants’ and accountants’ clerks, 
who w ould be more suited to the duties required, than young men 
educated at public schools or universities. It would perhaps be 
well to extend the limits of age as to this branch Of the seiwice, 
for the most valuable supplementary clerks who could be obtained 
would be persons who had already acquired habits of office 
routine. • 

It has been suggested that the salary of the “intellectual" 
branch of the service should begin at the point where that of the 
‘‘ mechanical" part ends. The saving of time and money, con- 
sequent on employing tried men of an inferior class, as above de- 
scribed, would no doubt be sufficient to render possible some 
increase in the commencing salaries of the higher kind of clerks, 
without throwing any additional burden on the public, and the 
attractions of the service would be greatly improved by the 
change. 

The’ principle wliich generally guides promotion at present, is 
that of seniority; it is certainly a plausible one, and decidedly 

* Or “Upon.intellcctiial work suited to the education they have received, 
as well as upon a certain amount of mechanical work.”*-5/r/S//r^ordAor^Aco/tf; 
Fapers, 423. 
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preferable to tlio exercise of favoritism. A third plan, however, 
is so ob\iously supciior to either of these, that one cannot help 
wondering' why it is not universally adopted. It is that of pro- 
motion by merit. The only objections to be made to its adoption 
in the Civil Service ore, tliat in the absence of facilities for dis- 
tinguishing between almost equal degrees of efficiency, it would 
become, iu eflect, promotion by favour ; and that, on the otlier 
Imnd, if the principle were IVnrly carried out, it would he a fruitful 
huui'ce of discontent, and would, in fact, render the whole service 
sullen and disaifected. 

Thu latter result would, doubtless, follow the sudden intro- 
duction of the system fimon^ officers who had been led to expect 
that increased income and lugber position would necessarily come 
with manhood and grey hai.-s. We trust that under a iixed and 
rational system of original appointment, all officers would be 
worthy of promotion. Still the best must he raised first ; the 
public caunot afford to pay more for an inferior tJion for a butter 
oriiclo; nor is it satisfied tliat its higlicst interests should be 
placed in the hands of any persons hut the most competent wlio 
can be htul. !I'ho abstract truth of these assertions will , readily 
be admitted ; and on the other hand, tliose who enter the seivice 
with the knowledge that promotiim by merit will he the rub* in 
fniure, will have no reason to eoiUplain if that rule is exorcised to 
their own disadvantage. “Hut theie is no such rule in the church, 
at tlic bar, in medicine, in tlie airmy or navy.” Unhappily not ; and 
tlie public have hut too often seen the evil working of other 
systems. Hut the non-existence of the system in one phiee, affords 
no argument against its introduction m anotlier. Why ore not 
livings given to tlie best men ? because the patrons prefer giving 
tliem to their relations. W'hy are the more skilful phytMciaus too 
often unsuccessful? because unfortunately the public liuvc no 
ready iiicaus of ascertaining Uieir qualifi cations, and are frequently 
guided by fashion or caprice. An act of parliament cannot send 
clients to a lawyer, or patients to a physician. Hut the public 
often w'nkc, as it were, from sleep, and cast a momentary glance 
on merit long unseen ; then enterprising talent discerns and seizes 
its opportunity, and munfally climbs tlie pinnacle of fame and 
fortune. 

There is no such chance in the Civil Service — at least there ore 
only rare instances : promotion by seniority discourages exertion, 
and paralyzes talent; nnd if it does not render the service useless 
by dmeouteut, it does no less injury to the country by imposing 
mediocrity on a pubfio who have a right to expect something 
better. 

We attach little value, then, to such objections; but tlie other 
obstacle is mure serious. It must be acknowledged that the 
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cabinet minister/ or other Parliamentary chief at the head of a 
deportment, can kno;^ little of the qualifications of various 
candidates for promotion; that the permanent head may be 
deceived by timidity of manner, or absence of opportunities of 
distinction, which may lead him to undervalue some persons, 
while circumstances the reverse of these may cause him to form 
loo high an estimate of others; and it must he admitted that 
])romotion by seniority is better thmi the prevalence of these 
errors, and, d fortiori, than actual ^favoritism. Mr. Chadwick’s 
])roposal for a system of “ accountability for time,” somewhat 
uualogous to money accounts| would scarcely afford sufficient 
Opportunities of distinguishing; for of course the aixjounts 
would balance (so to Rjieak), except in the most Jdagrimt cases of 
idleness or stupidity; it would be seen what amount of work each 
man hiLd done; but the eye of a vigilant superior officer could 
jilune sec in what -style it had been executed. The Keportejrs 
ihcniselves make the most practical suggestions on this very 
diliiiMilt subject; proposing that the? head of the department 
should select for promotion one out of three or more sent up to 
him by the secretary, and to the secn^lary by the chief clerk or 
(/tber iminediaie superior, with a record of services from a hook 
kept oil purjiose, accompanied by any remai'ks that might be 
thought expedient. {Report, p. 20.) 

h’oiliJied by these safeguards, tJiere is at least gieat probability 
that promotion by merit would not prove impracticable. It 
should, however, be especially prorided, that of several who are 
equal in nierit, the senior should be promoted. This would be a 
jiositive bar U) the practice of promotion by favour under the 
guise of promotion by merit. 

Jlie prospect of having their exertions thus fairly taken into 
account, would make the Civil Seiwice » much better opening to 
young men of industry and ability than it has hidierto been. 
The same may be said of the proposals made with respect to staff 
appointments. It is not pretended that such appointments are 
generally tilled improperly. On the contrary, a high responsibility 
is felt concerning them; the work of those 'who hold tliem is 
varied and intellectual, and any failure in its due performance 
would lix an indelible stain on the statesman who appointed 
them; whereas an ordinary olerk, appointed when a mere boy, 
may see bis patron laid in the grave long before he attains a 
position in which his merits or deficiencies can possibly liecome 
conspicuous. But it is very common to bestow st^' appointments 
on gentlemen not previously connected 'with the service, hut 
“ distinguished in other walks of life;” and tlie principle now 
contended tor, is that the service sliould bd searched through and 
tlirough for a competent man before rccou.'ve be liad to strangers. 
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The justice of adopting such a course (beginning, of course, in 
the ofiSce where Ae vacancy has occurred), is too obvious to 
require the support of argument; the policy of holding forth this 
new premium to enterprise and talent is clear, and the probability 
that, if the new system of examination and probation be esta- 
blished, there will always be fit men ready, is, we tliink, not to be 
denied. 

To ofibrd increased facility for the carrying out of this part of 
the scheme, it is proposed thdt when a staff appointment in any 
office has been filled up by promotion from another office, the 
second vacancy thus mode should bo supplied by the promotion, 
of a clerk from the former office. Thus the general promotion 
consequent on a vacancy would take place in the office where tlic 
vacancy had occurred. It is obrious tliat such transfer would 
only be effected between offices of kindred character, since the 
very object in view would bo to obtain a person more competent 
than any to be found in the office where the vacancy had 
occurred. 

This occasional transfer from one office to another would help, 
in some degree, to give the service a spirit of unity, by encouraging 
men of enterprise to make themselves acquainted with its general 
objects. The same result would be promoted by the suggested 
plan of transferring junior clerks from one brancli of on office to 
another, thus making them acquainted, while young, with the 
whole business of their particular department. If the Reports 
be carefully examined, it ’^vill be found that several dcpai'tmeuts 
have, ere now, voluntarily adopted some part of those ideas 
which the Reporters have w’oven into a connected scheme. Rut 
an authoritative and uniform system is the one thing necessary to 
make the remedies efficacious. Thus, an examination is useless, 
unless a sufficient choice of eligible candidates can be ensured ; 
and promotion by merit is an absurd pretence if we are not 
provided wdth the requisite machinery for carrying it out. The 
varied comments found in the Papers represent almost all phases 
of opinion on every 2 )ortion of tlie scheme; and it must be con- 
fessed that there are few. gentlemen who express unqualified 
approval of its several provisions. 33ut where is the architectural 
structure, however apparently perfect, in which the critical eye of 
the connoisseur cannot discern a fault ? Or, to use. a homelier 
illustration, who ever saw his neighbour coax and arrange a 
declining fire, without thinking that he could have done it better 
himself? So well are the assertions of these genUemou supported, 
so clearly are their arguments arranged, so searching has been 
their investigation of peccant causes, and so nicely adjusted is 
their machinery of rdhiedial measures, that we rise from the 
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perusal of their Beport no less pleased than astonished; pleased 
that the evils which have caused it to he asserted that ** Govern- 
ment does everything badly/* and which induced the late Sir 
Bobert Peel to complain of the torpid hands of Government/' 
appear to he within the reach of remedy; astonished that a plan' 
should have been so corefi^ly drawn up by two men^ as to contain 
witliin itself an answer to almost every objection tliat the various 
opinions and feelings of a host of abk adversaries have induced 
them to urge against it. 
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\Undtir ihe above title a limited portion of the Westminster Beoiew ttill ocm- 
sionallt/ be set apart for the reception of able artiefes^ ichirh, though harmonizuig 
laiih the general spirit and aims of the ^pork^ mag contain opinions at rarianru 
with the particular ideas or measures it will advocate. The object of the Editor, 
in introducing this new department^ is to facilitate the expression of opinion bg 
men of high mental power and ^ultnre^ xho, while theg- arc zealous friends if 
freedom and progress^ get differ widelg on speeAal points of great practical concern, 
both from the mitor and from each other.} 


Abt. VII. — Administrative Example of the United 

States. 

1. The Conniiiviion of the United States compared with ovr 

own. By Hugh Seymour .Trcmcnheerc. Loudon : Jolui 
Murray. 1854. 

2. I* nper 8 printed for the Anti'OentraUzax ton Union . — Oiiice 

at 8, Serjoant’s-inn, Fleet-street, 1854-5. 

A t the close of the last eentiuT, wJien the calamitous brtMih-iip ol’ 
all liopes in Ihe French Republic was fresh, the eye of ])utriots 
turned to England as the type of the sole pra^ticahle, public libcTty. 
Sir James Macintosh, mortilied and heartsick at France, believed 
it was reserved for Fjngland to tcacb all nations how to regulali*. 
their political institutions. As the star of Napoleon began 
visibly to stt, the English Oonstitntion seemed to beam over 
Europe ns a beuidicent sun, promising a millennium of tranquil 
prosperity. Tn place of the despotism in Franco w'as presently 
substituted a temperate Royal Constitution. A still freer 
schedule was drawn up for Poland, by the very hand- (it was 
believed) of the amiable despot Alexander. Spain and Sicily 
had each a liberally imagined and legitimately enacted systcmi, 
solemnly recognised by Great Britain ; that of Sicily indeed 
having been both aided and guaranteed by us, enacted by the 
Esta..es, and deliberately accepted by the king ; — thus founded 
upon unbroken law ns ancient as our o.wn parliament. The 
German princes had promised to their people the full restoration 
of old rights under n^w forms, assimilated to those of England, 
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^Vlly Constitvtionalism failed. • 

—a promise by wliicli they imimated them to the struggle against 
France. Hungary retained lier ancient aristocratic legislature, 
as well as her county Iroedom ; and the Austrian court, while 
invading Venetia and Lombardy under the pretence of rcoccu- 
pying its own dominions, professed to respect their nationality, 
and put forth a formula of their constitutional rights. Thus at 
the close of 1814, Europe was in expectation of at last tasting 
freedom and happiness under royalty* 

At the other side of the Atlantic men were more discerning. 
Jefferson understood, and concisely laid down, the conditions 
under which alone l^oyal Gons^tutionalism, in the English sense, 
can be j)ermanent. Whore the executive, he argued, has but a 
small army under its control, there the constitution may stand, 
as in insular England ; but a great continental executive, like 
royal Russia, w'itli vast front) ors to defend, and vast armies neces- 
sary against the foreigner, will always he able to crush domestic 
liberty. Events developed the tniQi of this — and of more than 
this. The i)etty princes were supported against their subjects by 
the more powerful ones. The “ Holy Alliance,’* indeed, enun- 
ciated the principle, and opened the eyes of Europe. Hence Uie 
king of Na])les overthrew the freedom of Sicily; Austria sup- 
ported Najjles, and Russia backed up Austria. The king of 
Spain disowned the constitution as soon as ho had been received 
back by tin* nation : when at length the people rose and constrained 
him to respect it, the French armies invaded Spain to enforce his 
despotism, and the Holy Alliance supported France so as to 
ke('p England and Mr. Canning quiet. Hie constitutions of 
(acmiany and of Ijomhardo- Venetia were fraudulently withheld ; 
that of Poland was arbitrarily suspended odd practically de- 
stroyed in three years’ time. Stem facts thus showed that in 
France alone could even the shadow of a constitution stand 
against the violence of the kings, suid there only because the 
people were too democratic for a cautious old king to irritate, 
and their mass too formidable for foreigners again to meddle 
with. Political reasouers in all the suffering countries began 
hereupon to reflect that, the failure of royal constitutionalisni was 
no new thing, but was coeval with standing armies. Euglislimen 
had talked conceitedly, as if their system was an invention of their 
own, flud a panacea alike for tyranny and for disorder; whereas 
Spain, and (ionnany, and Pobemia, and the Low Countries, and 
Hungary, and Sicily, had had vigorous restraints on kingly nilc, 
while England wad* still backward in Europe ; and if they could 
not thev keep tlicir huvs against the rise of standing aniries, in 
the hand of royalty, why hod tliey expe(^ted that noir they should 
fare better V Siie.li was the train of rcrfleetiou whieh made it 
inevitable that, in the future efibrts for liberty on the Continent, 
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republican aspirations should predominate. It was a clear fal- 
lacy of tlie English to preach to them liberty in our form. It 
was in fact n mockery ; similar to that of recommending a navy 
to a people tliat has no sea-coast. The English constitution may 
be an excellent thing to tlioso who can keep it ; but the great 
nations of the Continent have found, by the experience of four 
centuries, that to them it is simply impossible, while the kings 
hold the armies. ' 

Henceforward, it is no longer England, but the North American 
fiepublic, that has become ^e pole-star to which, from all sides, 
the eye of struggling nations tqfns. One. great curse indeed 
pollutes the American Union — slavery, — ^which not merely dooms 
tliree nrillion persons to degradation, injury, and ignorance, but 
keeps the freemen of those states poor, uneducated, proud, and 
idle; joins their interest to tyranny; and at the same time cor- 
rupts and deteriorates the moral tone of the central legislature 
and supreme executive. But all see that this bane of America 
is in no Irespect derived from or essential to — it is on the con- 
trary inconsistent with and destructive of — ^republican bberty. 
Hence, dreadful as is the mischief to America herself*, it forms 
no reason why foreigners should tlie less imitate her charac- 
teristic institutions. And however we may ciirp at the weak- 
nesses and vices of tlie American democracy, certain great facts 
in it arc open to the day. In the Erec States, the boy who is 
born of the poorest and lowest||arents may rise into the highest 
polirical post. This is no freak of solitary %ccidej it, but is a 
natural result of tlie institutions. Without special patronage, 
the indigent boy receives good primary education, and, if diligent 
and clever, invariably rises above w'ant; is received into the best 
society, the moment he deserves it morally and intelleQ|pally ; 
and linds no ■“ cold shade of aristoerncy” to starve and cripple 
him. The township if* the earliest school of political action; 
after this the State-legislature or its Govenibrship ; next the 
Lower House of Congress ; afterwards the Senate ; finally, the 
jiosts of the Suiiremc Executive Government. Where every 
industrious man is above the imxieties^ of want, where every 
intelligent man may become educated and refined, and every 
man of high powers may rise into high office — ^in such a com- 
munity there will be prosperity and content, even if the form of 
government be Chinese : hut, where to the ahovd is added the 
fullest democratic liberty, there personal self-reliance and a 
fi'eeman’s pride are superadded to content and prosperity. 
England, on the whole, is little aware how very far she is 
behind the United States in solving the greatest problems of the 
day. Our constitution <ook its present form during the struggle 
against the power of tljp Crown: it succeeded in its effort to save 
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tlie public liberties against their official guardian ; but it riveted 
th(j power of the aristocracy, and gave rise to new evils and u 
new struggle, which, since the accession of George III., has 
been going on continuously. Our present problem is, “ The 
Condition of the People." Free-trade has been our first onwai'd 
step, and it has cost thirty-seven years (from 1S15 to 1652) to 
win and secure this alone. Colonization Sought also to have 
been solved long ago ; for the high prosperity of tlie American, 
colonics, resulting out of their freedom, showed clearly the right 
principle. But their very energy and prosperity frightened our 
rulers, who made il their fixed policy to cripple the marine and 
manufactures of the colonies ; Avliicli, as Mr. Huskisson showed, 
was the deepest and truest reason of the American revolt. Ever 
since, our aristocratic governors liave studied to degrade the 
colonics into fields of patronage for every ministry ; and a new 
war against Canada was needed before they would give up tliis 
aUein])t in the most powerful of them. Even now, no broad 
sdt'iieling principles are laid down for establishing colonial 
libertv in harmony with tho central power, 'rids problem 
America lias entirely solved. Her emigrants subdue the wdl- 
derness, establish their ow"n municipal institutions, coalesce into 
a. “T<‘rritory,*’ receive judges from the central executive, and 
tiiuilly, wluii their numbers reach die requisite point, can demand 
lo he accepted into the Union as a eoiistituent “ State," on suh- 
juitting to a fmv broad and ne(|ps«ary jjriiiciplcs, notorious and 
iiniversul, lliis jioint deserves tho more attention because 
Enghsli Whigs throw dust into our eyes, by ascribing the 
bui)(*i'ior w'cli'htung (which they (cannot deny]^ of the American 
millions, to the almiidanee of unoccupied land. Why! in 
Canada and in Australia there is surely as little lack of land 
as in the United States; but our aristocratic cabinets at first 
johlxjd it away in vast grants to favourites or to the church — 
so us to keep it wild and obstructive — and now either let it in 
wide, tracts and refuse lo sell, or sell it so arbitrarily that it is 
no rt'sonrce to f)ur poor. In tliis whole matter, it is by fairness, 
by j)uhlicity, by broad unchanging and judicious principle, that 
the Uuitiul States have produced so great results; and Canada 
has begun to thrive, just in projiortiou as she has become eman- 
cipaU^l from English control. The cordiniil point is, that the 
American system promotes freehold cultivators, while our Colo- 
nial Oflicc struggles to keep up riidi landlords, and indigent 
peasants or sheiiherds, working for wages — that is tlie secret 
of the whole : our rulers do not wish the lower classes to Ije 
independent. But thirdly, the Moral Movements in the United 
States are easried ontivitli an energy to which there is no parallel 
in England. Tho very fanaticism wliic^ mixes itself up with 
[ Vol. LXIII. No. CXXIV.]— New Series, VoL VII. No. II. K K 
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tlie Abolitionists, tijstifies to the eiimestness of their struggle. 
The war against Intoxicating Drinks (whatever may he our 
auguries as to its hnal suecess), is an evidence of the thorough- 
going (leterruination to strike at the root of moral mischiefs, and 
lop off releiitlessl)' even darling vices. The efforts -of the Free 
Statics lor National Education (about which we talk much and 
do little) are uupA*allelGd in all the world, and hold out a 
cheering hope of American futurity, in spite of the dork shadow 
wliich slavery c.asts. The courage with which all ridicule is 
despised, in the effort to open Employments to’ Females and 
qualify Females foi‘ Employmentsii deserves all Imnour: it will 
sustain the morality of the sex, and (except so far as foreign 
immigration interferes) prevent Uie foiination of that curse of 
“ Christian" Europe — Pariah castes in the great citios. Even 
now, the jails of the Free States have hardly any native-born 
Americans as their inmates. Orphanhood of course must exist; 
but oi*phanfl are adopted into families with a freedom livulh^d, 
we believe, only in Turkey. These are specimens of moral 
energy in a community, wliich augur for it a splendid future. 

Jliit at present wc intend to. dwell peculiarly on that side of 
American institutions whicli is coiiiiecicd with Execulirc Admi^ 
mairation, as to which their superiority to us ought to abate the 
pride of our aristocracy, find the coulideuce of Mr. Hugh Seymour 
Troiueuhc'ore. Our executive has recently exhibited an amount 
of imbecility and folly, alike in jj|p policy and in its management., 
for wliich it is hard to find a pwallel in the pages of liiht<iry. 
Shall wo compare it to the insanity of the t^vo Athenian expedi- 
tions against Syracuse, under a commander wJio came witJi the 
vain idea that the mere display of force would conquer the enemy, 
and whose incapacity, weak heullh, and superstition caused the 
reinforce ments to be mere now disaster siiperadded on the old ? 
or shall we look to the wretched feebleness of Athens against 
Wiilip the Great — lechleness which used to be thought impossible 
under a moma’chy that wields the whole force of a powerful state 
and hides its secrets in a cabinet ? or shall we pass to our own 
nation nni recent history, and remember the ill-judged exjiedi- 
tioiis of our first American war ? or that to Buenos Ayres ? or 
the fatal follies of Walchoren ? or the equally ruinous error of 
lauding in the swmups of Nevr Orleans ? None of these calami- 
tous affairs equal in infatuation the events which Vo have lately 
seen ; nor was thq horrid massacre endured in Cahul numerically 
so fatal as the loss which our army has endured from the com- 
Ijiuf'd stupidities of the whole administration, civil and military. 
There fire those who fancy that under mere democracy, eiiergctio 
diplouia<jy and warlike ^success are impossible : let us for a mo- 
ment uiiond to the faejp concerning the United States. 
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Iti tlieir original revolt, tlicir snccess was due, not to their own 
stroll gill, hut to the incapacity of our cominrindcrs. Had Sir 
Henry Clinton in tlie early part of the war been in supreme com- 
mand, the result would probably have been otherwise : his policy 
was that which we followed in the war with Cliina. But assu- 
redly the colonists, animated by liberty, performed wonders of 
valour and perseverance; and although nltimahdy triumphant 
only by the unsparing aid of h ranee ^n men, and arms, and ships, 
and money, yet they nobly eamed*their independence. In 1813 
they assumed the aggresssive against England, because we csta- 
blislied a blockade on Europe ^igainst their ships, and took sailors 
out of them by force. In that war they were still greatly unequal 
to us ; yet in all separate combats they liad decided advantage 
by the superiority of their gunnery — a striking proof that n free 
system jiroduees liiglier skill than one of routine ; for England at 
that tune had been for eighteen years at war with France, laid 
three times destroyed the. Fremdi lioet, besides the Danish and 
tiic Spimish ; had most liighly-trained crew'S and distinguished 
oificers ; while the Americans were wholly raw, having had a 
])eae(i of twenty-seven yeai’s, and a military and naval system 
econo]ni^^ to ])enuriousness. Finally, though they were t)eiiten , 
oflilic seas, their commerce annihilated, their capital taken and 
hiinit, their country invaded on ty [0 parts, yet by their raw militia 
siud a single schooner they inflicted onus so severe a loss at New 
Orieaiis, as !«» leave beiiind it a|||clief that the peace was to them 
ii iriumpli. WIkju the French goveniiiient under Loui ^ PJiilippe 
Ijjid some time delayed to make payments to the United States 
M Iiich were conceded to be due, tlio President lost made a plain 
det^lairafion of war U])on France, if tlic money were not paid by a 
certain near day. The French government bowed to the insult, 
and paid the money. We do not admire the conduct of America 
in this iustnnce ; but it certainly shows the energy of her admi 
iiistration. Since then liave been the war of Texas, and tlie 
Mexican war — ^both unjust wars, in our judgment ; the former, a 
war even in fonn ])iraticnl, the. latter not much better in fact. 
Yet in neither was any militaiT error committed, great as were 
the difficulties; and in the Mexican war one knows not what is 
most to be admired; the facility with which an army of volun- 
teers submitted to discipline ; the perfection of their weapons — 
new inventions of America, handled with a skill previously un- 
known ; the goodness of their commissariat^ in a wuhl aiul vast 
countiy ; or the flexibility of their mechanical adaptations as to 
reporting, printing, imd communicating homeward. For fifty 
years past, the mercjtfnt ships of the United States liavo notori- 
ously been far hette^uilt than Uiose of Ctreat Britain : and as in 
1813 our gunners wore very inferior to theirs, so at the crisis of 
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tlio Mexican wnr, into which they plunged out of long peace, 
their practice in siuall nrais was immeasurably sui)erior to any- 
thing which the trained British regulars had at that time 
attained. 

Out of what institutions then did these militaiy results floAv ? 
Briefly we may say that with them, ns w’ith our ancestors, the 
militia is a free national guard, developed in every locality, not, 
as in tliese days of centralization, a subsidiary force in the hands 
of the Crown. The jealousy of our rulers has forbidden the old 
English militia, and has bestovred the name on a new institution. 
Anns are now purposely withheld from our nation, as a nation. 
Tiondon once had trained bands, under the Iiord Mayor; they 
are suppressed : all drilling ol‘ troops except under royal officers 
is made unlawful. Nor only so ; hut even companies of volunteer 
riflemen, who w’ould be chiefly gentlemen, are discouraged by 
every English ministi’y, who seem to dread a citizen- soldiery, 
pr<H-isely on account of its very excellencies, viz.: it makes the 
nation independent of great standing armies i'or home defence' ; 
it makes despotism of the executive over llie nation impossil)le ; 
it puts no blind engine v)f power into the liand of the (cabinet 
^ a thieat and weapon against foreign nations. For these reasons, 
our cabinets insist on subjecting all our “ militia-nien” to martial 
law ; so as to make the “militia'’ no longer what it pretends to 
be, a. eitizen-soldieiy, but a mere extension of the standing aniiy 
in the hands of the central eiceeutive. In eonserpienee, the 
militia is justly unpopular ; and the smallest legal fraction ol‘ 
England, in.^tead of the lanfest possible fraction, is trained to 
arms. Not so in America. Hiere ev('ry town ami every locality 
has its own independent militia and its arsenal. Altliongh tlu‘ 
peoph’. is so eminently commercial, yet the lov(^ of activity, of 
variety, and of title induces them to enter the militia, in the ranks 
of which are found intermixed all classes of the eummunity — clerks 
and jiorters, grocers and lawyers — who njceive promotion with 
vcferem^c to tlieir nnlitaiy activity; so that many a petty trades- 
man lias the title t)f captain, some of colonel, or even of general. 
To use the phrase of Mra. IMilszky, Uie people at large seems to 
be “ ahvays playing at soldiers.” At the same time there is a 
small standing aiiny, as also a small navy, under the central 
exeeutive. This is a more nucleus, hut it eim at any time be 
rapidly swelled into Ibrce, wdiere the materials are so prepared on 
land and sea under the ropuhlican freedom. 

But nil England, while wo write, is groaning with the* sense, 
tin t the noblest soldiei*s and sailors, the bravest inferior officers, 
and the best ships, are all unavailing, ani are hut cxjiosod to 
destruction, if supreme^ command is givenl^Kvay to iueompetcut 
men, or if tliose who^wield the cxcentive power are under no 
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iiontrol as to their public policy and as to their nominations to 
office. If we believe Mr. Tremeiihoore and other assuihiuts of 
uAmerioa, there is a constant progressive deterioration there in the 
supreme executive. Men are elected to the post of rresident, 
I)oorer and poorer in talent, men who have no policy and little 
honour ; too feeble to control popular impulse, or too dishonest 
to desire to bridle its follies and its crimes. Yet after all, no 
Ih'esident has been wanting in energy to defend the (real or fan- 
cied) rights and honour of the nation, nor has there been any 
aj)poiijtmcnt of iiicoiiipotent men to high civil, military, or naval 
command, at least •visibly to foreigners. What check then does 
lh(‘ir constitution provide on these imbecile Presidents ? 

Mr. Tremciihoere has a great many stones to lling at tlie 
-American Constitution — nothing indeed new, but such as the 
English Whig and 'fory press has long had at hand, whenever 
they dri^adcd tliat England might learn some lessons from across 
the Atlauti<*. 11c is shocked that the judg(*s liavepow'ers sc) vast 
over t lie legislatures ; and he is also shocked tluit numy of the 
h'gislatures claim and exercise the light of appointing the judges 
for short terms only. He moralises on tlic sad compliaiuW of 
Presidents witli public opinion, yet lie shakes his head ominously 
at th(j fact tJiat the residents use their veto against Congress 
with iiicreasiug frcq[uenoy — a deed of high presumption, (it seems,) 
since our Crown daiiH’s not venture on it. Ho is scandalized at 
the miuiugenient of the (dcotioim by political coteries, just as if bo 
liad -never heard of sucli things in England, lie ’s as much 
excit(!d and exasperated that American statesmen will not forego 
the chancc! that some day Cuba, winch commands the chief artery 
of the West, may be joined to the Union by purchase, by treaty, 
or by war, us if England hud never coveted an island, and had 
never conquered a hundred million Asiatics. Indeed he heeomes 
quite jiareiital in his anxiety for the Union, as one yearning over 
its freedom, which he fears may he lost, as a result of the military 
pro] leii sides which are stealing in upon a people, wlio, in his 
opinion, o.ught not to meddle with the world widiout, hut ought 
to allow tJie great European pow'ers to manage that as they please. 
Yet, in his sixteen chapters and his sixteen ample notes, we find 
nothing wliatover to teach us (if we had happened not to know) 
either the military or the civil system of the administration. He 
dihitcjs on the enormity, that Congress cannot displace the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet, as, in our happy island. Parliament con 
cashier a Premier ;* yet no reader will make out from his book 
wliat sort of infiueiiee the Congress really exercises over the 
Cabinet. 

This is precise! y#!ie point which at present most needs to he 
understood in England: Our nation, pndcr the pressure of 
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events, is (gening its eyes to. see the ptiinful fact, that tho action 
of Parliament is iitful, uncertain, and imbecile in the extreme. 
The disease is discerned, but few can discern tlie remedy. 
Parliament can destroy a oabinet when such is its will, but it 
cannot reconstruct : that is left to the Grown, and is in fact done 
by a sort of routine, each minister, as he quits office, giving 
advice based upon formal niles. Hence Peel, quitting office, 
recommends Bussell; Bussell recommends Derby; Derby recom- 
mends Aberdeen; Aberdeen recommends Derby; Derby recom- 
mends Bussel] ; Bussell recommends Palmerston ; — and in all 
this, the Queen is conceived to dfo her duty pre-eminently, in 
taking the advice of the veiy man whom perhaps Parliament 
is expressly anxious to drive away from her councils. Nevej-, 
we believe, since the beginning of the world, was a great and 
vigorous nation, abounding with intelligence, enterprise, and 
experience, made a sport of by llie cliques of so very feeble and 
contemptible an oligarchy. Some forty men in the two Houses 
of Pari j ament, of whom not half a dozen possess any marked 
superiority in talent, genius, energy, wisdom, knowledge, or 
goodness, to men wdio ean be picked by the score in over\' iiiiiu s 
ac(|iuuutance, — bandy tlic goveimment of England backward and 
forward between them, not by birth oiid by rank, but by the 
force of routine, although Parliament is theoretically su])rcmo 
over tlieiii, and is highly discontented. In lact, Parliamt‘Jit is 
suffering tlio common fate* of despots. Having al)S()rl)(*d into 
itself all the business of the counti'y, it is so ovei^vhcdmed with 
power, as to become tlie victiui and sltivc <.»£ its own creatures. 
After the events of the last nine years, we ha\e no right to deride 
the routine of China, or of* decaying Spam. As the Times 
newsjiaper observed, we liavo read of tho yptuiish king who wtis 
rousted alive, because liis attendants could not settle whose duty 
it was to draw his chair farther from the fire ; but an English 
minisirj lias sacrificed to punctilio, not one gouty and usel(*ss 
king, hut a brave, ^ictorious army; and Parliament has sat by, 
groaning and helpless. Do we ask why? It is because, knowing 
that it. cannot rcmmtructf Piuliament is so slow to dcstroij; 
while It has almost no power to control or regulate. If it asks 
for iufofmatioii, it is told (what events constantly prove to be quite 
false), tliat the interests of the public service forbid a reply; and 
if a committee of impiiry be voted, the ministry resigns ; and the 
Parliament, where it wushod only to control, finds that it has 
destroyed. Each cabinet in turn keeps up its despotism, by 
refusing to accept any powiir short of absolutism, and the out- 
pany countenances its rival in this demand, in order to maintain 
unimpaired the prerogative “ of tho Crown” ^sit is hypocu-itically 
terra* ‘I) wliich the Outj^look on as their own in reversion, 'i’hus 
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the Parliament has to hum down a house, if it wants to roast 
a pig. Every ministry is turned out on one question only, and 
its sueccssor comes in upon that one; and this is all that 
Parliament can secure, if even so much as this. 

When Lord John Bussell resigned office in 1851, — ^really 
because the Whigs are thoroughly eflTete, having raised no young 
statesmen, — ^thcre was absolutely no reason except cliquism which 
led [iord John to recommend her Majesty to send .for Lord 
Derby: yet he did so, and her Majesty followed his advice. 
Ijord Derby had been preaching a doctiine of “ Protection to the 
Britisb farmer,’' which the ^Parliament, the nation, and Lord 
John himself had renounced. He knew that Lord' Derby had 
not the coutidence of Parliament; nay. Lord Derby accepted 
offic«;, avowing that he had not, and pleaded for indulgence on 
tl»e gi'ound that he had so chivalrously undertaken the task 
of governing this nation ! He was received with coldness, but 
not witli hostility, lie held power for nearly* a year, without 
the cnntidimce either of the old, or of his new Parliament : and 
he finally had to ‘resign, merely because his chancellor made an 
unacci'ptahlc budget. Tlic Aberdeen ministry became firm in its 
sfijit, ns soon as ^Ir. Gladstone’s budget was approved: this one 
point Miffieed to give to Aberdeen and Clarendon the tremendous 
pr erogative of de(dding on the whole Eastem question, hy secret 
diploniJKv. without any real eognizanee of Parliament. Not one piece 
of infonnatioTi wns wrung out of them, ttntil it was previously 
known from abroad, either hy the open dealing of the Turks, by 
tlie gazettes (»f Paris or Vienna, by the English newspaper 
eorrespotulents, or finally from St. Petcrsbnrj^ itself. They did 
not even allow Parliament to debate any great question of 
p(du*y, — whether Russia, whether Austria, was injurious to 
'J'urkey. — whether we should help the Sultan, — ^^vhctller con- 
ditionally or unconditionally, — ^whether as principals or as secon- 
daries,— nor wuth what f)bjects and with what ultimate views. 
TheVralJowc'd themselves to driff on blindly; and after deelaiing 
war at tljtur own mere motion, without any nfsw public event, 
positively refused to say on what terms they would he willing to 
make ]>eace, hut reserved for themselves a secret and inV/spousiblo 
despotism, which indeed appeal's still to continue. All this has 
been htmic by l^irliament tamely, and provoked no hostile vote, 
nor even the fear of one. €f the events, from January, to 
January, 1855, had happimed after a cotfp d'etat which destroyed 
I'arliamc'nt, all would have imputed the disgraceful and disastrous 
results to despotism, and to th# ahsentie of a Parliamentary 
cheek; yet tlu'y have all happened in the face of Parliament. 
At Itist a Ooinmittoe of Inquiry is proposed: Lord John Russell 
resigns at the very name of the thing* it is carried: Aberdeen 
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resigns, and. Valmcrston Lccomcs minister, although he had 
opposed the inquirj’ more actively than Aberdeen. The inquiry 
is to be wholly retrospective! That is all that Parliament has 
gained by convulsing the executive nt a most critical moment : 
and such is its encouragement to convulse it a second time. 

Notliing of this sort can happen in America, and for the 
simplest of all reasons; it is not within the province of Congress 
to destroy ministries after they have been accepted, but it is an 
ordinary and stated duty to eontrol every ministry. We can 
destroy, but cannot control : they eon control, but cannot destroy. 
All turns on the following point; — t'heir Committees are standing 
and ordinaiy, our Committees are occasional and exceptional. 
We have seen that an English niinistiy resigned, barely because 
Parliament resolved to have a Committee of Inquiry: but in 
America, permanent Committees of Inquiry are as essential and 
fundamental a part of the public administration as a porniaucnt 
cabinet. The nSoment this statement is made, the vast results 
are visible at a glance, and the great superiority of the Ami*i-ieaii 
system. 

One fundamental! distinction indeed between us- and them 
cannot be removed. We cannot every four years appoint by 
popular election a premier irremovable by the Crown. Never- 
theless, if, after ages of struggle, the Crown has yielded to the 
iiec(‘ssity of resigning any minister in whom the House of Com- 
mons declares itself not to possess confidence, there surely would 
be no hardship in a premier being similarly forced to resign 
a colleague. The king or queen does not threaten to abdicate 
because the House puts its veU) on a cerUiin minister: why should 
a premier be allow id to threaten to resign, because the House 
exercises a like veto ? It is absurd to say, “ we cannot help ' his 
resignation. If Parliament voted that a minister so resigning 
would make himself pennanently undeserving of public office, the 
offence would never be committed. Again, in the theory of the 
English constitution, it is the Crown which declares war, makes 
peace, and enters into treaty with foreign powers, while in the 
American theory, all these matters belong fundamentally to 
Co^g^ess. But the distinction is not deeply seated. Even in 
old, England, under our rhintagenets, a king needed the support 
of his great council or of his Parliament to undertake a war, or 
to conclude -a treaty wdiich would hsve practical validity. The 
king (no doubt) was in Such matters the organ for the nation ; 
but his function was really ministerial, even in those days ; and 
since the reign of William III# no sovereign would for a moment 
pretend tliat the action of the Crown in these highest affairs is 
independent of Parliament. When the Crown is liable to have 
a ministry imposed upqp it l)y Parliament,— a thing which has 
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linppencd again anil again in our own days, — it is a fiction to 
pretend that Parliament has no rightful cognizance over War 
and Treaties. This cognizance evidently needs to be more 
formally avowed and more skilfully organized. 

Tn America, the Senate (or Upper House), has the undisputed 
right of confirming ti’eaties with the foreigner, and nominations 
to office. The IVesident appoints his officers “ with the advice 
and consent of the Senate such^ are the legal words of every 
diploma.. In practice, the ndvioe is not asked, but the consent 
must always be olitiiincd. Yet, when the consent has once been 
given, it cannot afterwards be retracted : .hence a ministry may 
possibly remain in office, after losing the confidence of Congress. 
The practical operation of the aiTangoment is this. The I’rosideut 
has always a good excuse to give to the baser part of his 
sn])j)orters, for not ajipointing disrojiii table men : he can reply, — 
“ Tlie Senate will refuse to confirm.” On the f)ther hand. Con- 
gress would behave to a wayward or feeble ministry, as we behavo 
to a wayward or feeble sovereign; viz., sciek to control and 
iiiauage, but not to depose- In an extreme case, we presume, 
tbe J^resideut would be unable to retain an important minister, 
who met nothing hut opposition from (Congress. At tlic same 
tinii\ it must he remembered that a collision of that sort, even if 
ob.stinate, involves no mischief there (except during a crisis of 
war) such as w^ould he felt here; inasmuch as all our legislation 
is carried on by l*arli ament; whereas oiih’ the smallest part of 
American legislation is perfonned by Congress, — namely, those 
affairs which strictly and necessarily belong to a central legisla- 
ture. All tliat can possibly be dom? by local aiilliority, is trans- 
ac.ted by the sovereign hjgishitures of the separate Spates. 

Every year, when the houses meet, tlieir first business is, to 
constitute tlieir standing committees, which have never fewer than 
five members in each, of whom one is chairman. There are pro- 
bably alw'ays nt least ten standing committees in the upper 
house, and eight in the lower : — the IScnate alone has cognizance 
of treaties and of nominations to office ; a fiict which gives it twro 
committees in excess of those in die lower house. Since senators 
are elected some for four and some for six years, and the J’resi- 
dent for four, the influences wrhich d6termine the election are 
diflerent ; lienee the President never is able to pack a senate with 
his own partizans, as an English ministry perpetually does with 
our House of Commons. The President, not standing upon a 
majority in the b'enate, finds in that assembly a hona Jide and 
active check, and can never Jilh its comniithtes with his own 
jtartizans, so as to neutralize their action. This is perhaps the 
most critical point of all, and W'ill need particular attention pre- 
sendy. We understand that the ordinary standing committees of 
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the Senate may be thus reoounted : — 1. On Confinning Nomina- 
tions to Office": 2. On Foreign Affiiira: 3. On the Army: 4. On 
the Navy: 5. On the Budget: C. On the Public Lands: 7. On 
the 1 Vnntories (i.e. on the embryo-states, which have not yet re- 
ceived organization ns states) ; 8. On (Financial) Claims ; (this 
is jiidiciMl and accidental, and in those respects wholly differs 
from the Budget): 9. On Petitions: 10. On the Post. There 
may also sometimes he others, as on Coast Fortifications and on 
the Currency ; hut these are nefu ordinarily needed. No minister 
of the President sits in either house of Conrfress, hut all com- 
munication goes by messages of the ministers to the com- 
mittees. In point of fact, the ministers have intimate imd 
unreserved access to the committees, and in five minutes put 
them into possession of knowledge which it would take three 
days debate in England to elicit. To the commitn'cs nothing is 
secret. They have a theoretical right to demand of the ministry 
the most absolute and unreserved communication ; even so far ns 
to read the private letters of die President to his own ambas- 
sadoTs without a single suppression; but in regard to foreign 
fifiiiirs and nomiiiatioiis io office they are sworn to secrecy, and 
the fact of their possessing this high power of investigation goes 
far to secure tlmt they shall not ne('d to exercise it. 

Of late years, Congn'ss has found that tJie husiness which 
came heforo the Committee of “ Claims,” was growing to sindi an 
extontj that a thorough sifting of it occupied the rime of tho 
H ouses too much. In order therefore to discmhamiss itself of 
all private bills. Congress in Fehninry last resolved altogether 
to give up *|nestions of “ Claims,” and to establish for the future 
a new court, — a Court of Claims, — to confinp tlie awards of 
■which will he a merely fonnal and simple process. So early and 
energetic a remedy "docs Congress apply against the evil of 
excessive business. 

When a measure comes on for a reading, it is eiOior at 
once rejected, or it is laid on the table, or it is referred to a com- 
mittee. What is had on the table is postponed until all the 
committee husiness is finished; hence it is generally put aside 
and lost. Yet any one may propose at a later stage, that a mea- 
sure lying on the tabha may be referred to a committee. With 7^^ 
the report of a committee is often a mode of shelving an important 
matter for thirty years. 

The committee reports to the house, but in fact never without 
private confevftnce with the (lovemment. The ministei’s need 
not he good speakers ; it suffices to ho energetic and wise admi- 
nistrators, able to explain ihcir ciiso across a table. When tlic 
committee’s report is brought up, the measure has to pass its 
second reading, and t^s is practically the only real debate. 
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The third reading is a formality; for the Americans regard 
a threefold discussion as a waste of public time. Yet^ to hinder 
haste and excitement, it is a general rule that a debate on one and 
the some subject shall not go on for two consecutive days; ordina- 
rily, if it begin on a Yriday, it is resumed on the next Friday, and 
so on ; and this is quite efiectual. It is true, that this being only 
a bye-law of the house, can be dispensed with at the will of the 
house, and was so lately in the case of the Nebraska Bill ; but 
every such proceeding is resented as violent and unconstitiitionnl. 

Although a committee on the most important affairs is sworn 
to secrecy, the Senate can til ways by a simple vote demtind 
the absolute publication of everything, — a vote which in fact 
rescinds the obligation of secrecy. The President of course 
might expostulate ; but if the Senate is firm, he must give vray. 
In practice, however, all the .Presidents are on tlm side of pub- 
licity, without whicli they cannot get that support from public 
opinion or from the Senate itself, wdijch is so important to them. 
By till! I'ree act of the Executive Government it has become an 
ordinaiy practice to fihi all despatches in the Pol'eign Oflico when 
they arc a foiinight old, and give fri'c access to cym/ member of 
the Senate. To refuse, access would (;aiise much the same uinoar 
ns in England to exclude reporters from the Houses of Parliament. 
Kven i»rivnte citizens get access into the Foreign OflSce to ])erusc 
«uy (loc.ument wliich they will dotinilely name, if they have literary 
or iiersonal reasons for desiring the pcniiission. 

It will he seen, tliat out of two cardinal facts — 1, that the 
ministry has not a neccssniy majority in Congress ; 2, that the 
pow’er of the Senate over ' nominations and foreign affairs is 
formally avowed — arises the eminently important result, that 
Congress has air active life Avliolly indej^endeni of the miniatiy; 
whicli Hts it to he « constant baud fide cheek upon the ministiy\ 
At thti same time the functions of the legislative and of tlie 
executive are kept healthily distinct. Mr. Trcmenheere has a 
chapter devoted to this topic ; yet he seems to he blind to the 
pernicious fact, that in England the Executive Government has 
entirely usurped to itself the miuiagement of the Legislative. 
Parliament (as it were) expires in giving birth to its child, — 
a ministry ! The premier, claiming the confidence" of Parlia- 
ment, demands that it shall legislate, or not legislate, as he 
choosers: and it has become notoriously a hopeless allair lor a 
private member of Pm*liainent to carry so much as an Anti- 
Smoke hill, llehce also, no great legislation can go on during 
a war; thus, during our French wars all our institutions for 
150 years together were decaying, so as still to threaten most 
evil results. During Lord Melhourno’s* ministry Mr. Macaulay, 
if wc icmember, much startled plodding Englishmen, hy ro- 
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minding them, that tlie proper biisineBs the Queen s Govern- 
ment was to administer^ not to legislate ; and that even if it was 
too weak in Parliament to carry great bills, it still miglit do 
much good. The public has come to fancy that the great 
business of the executive government is to legislate, and that to 
carry or abolish a law against the wdll of the executive, is to 
l)rououuce that executive unworthy of confidence ! Intrinsically 
tliis is as absurd, as to tye'^t the judges, if they voted in the 
miuoiity against a bill ; and its only plausibility is drawn from 
the unfortunate fact which has grown up in England, that 
Parliament has lost Uie power of legislating on all except insig- 
nificant topics except through the executive; hence a now 
Ministry must be made, (though, as administrators, the existing 
MinistiT may be as good as is to be bad,) solely to carry one 
law, N o reform of Parliaments ill amend tbo mischiefs under which 
\v(^ hil)t)ur, if it does not restore to Parliaiiicut an independent 
lifi‘, and rescue it from being the mere tool of the ministry of 
the day. The House of Commons ran stop the supplies, — it 
ran impeach ministers, — no doubt ! but if it dares even to refuse 
a foreign legion, or to pass a “ten lioiirb’'* bill, it is met by a 
threat of resignation. At present, so accustomed are English 
ministers to absolutism, that they treat every attempt to control 
them, even hy inquiry as to what tliey arc doing, as an uneu- 
durahlc endeavour to invade tlieir special functions. \V\* have a 
liigh respcH'.t for the talents and integrity of Mr. (Hadstoiio ; ilie 
claims of despotism which he makes, do but show what they all 
make. In stating why he left Lord J’aluiurstoii’s eabinct, he said, 
on Feb. 23rd, — “ lie retained his opinion ; and it vras impossible 
for him to denounefe a CoinmiUee of Inquiry iu^ a great warlike 
oiieration still pending, in mure violent langu^c than he had 
used on the previous night, it was not the dntg of the J louse to 
govern the country ; its duty was to call those to arcoiuit wlio 
were appointed to govern the country.” This is like the old 
Boinaii officers, who iusistt^d on their right to cut off men's heads 
without a tribunal, and leave their kinsfolk to get redress for jt, 
if they could, after the great man had vacated office. According 
tr) Mr. Gladstone, the American Congress governs the Union, and 
tlie cabinet has no function left ! That wliieli in a case of ex- 
treme and flagrant neglc-ct ho resents so violently, is in America 
ihotordinory and necessary proceeding even when all is going on 
satisfactorily. — ^Yet we do not sec that any vigorous protest was 
elicated in the* House by Mr. Gladstone's ektravagimt claim. 
V/liile such claims are permitted, every cabinet is irresponsible, 
(whatever men may talk to the contrary,) unless the supply of 
available public' scrvautScbe multiplied tenfold. 

Now our system, wbicb lias grown up since our aristocracy 
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Lnvo liftd tilings their own way, nairows as much as possible the 
Queen’s choice of servants. First of all, the necessity of a seat 
in 1 Parliament is in itself a most enihaiTassing limitation; and 
this is increased by tlio need of re-election. Next comes in, the 
etiquette of official rontiuo, which is made essential to office. 
Thirdly, the holders or the expectants of power band themselves 
into compact parties, and refuse to act except under certain 
chiefs and in mass. Farther, to ht» a minister, it is not enough 
to be a wise and vigorous man^ nor, with this, to be able to 
expound his views and measures clcorly; but he must also have 
(at least, to bo a loader -in tho^Jommons,) a readiness of “debate,’* 
ov rather of altercation, and a power of adapting an argument to 
“the House” — qualities 'which are only acquired bv long 
apprenticeship, and arc seldom gained by those who enter Parlia- 
ment in the full maturity of life. A noble mind which seizes 
main points, does not make .speeches wliicli fell on the House so 
much as a Juwycr-likc. intellect, skilful in showing that an adver- 
sary has used many inconsistent and weak arguments. We all 
know w'hat is die result. The energies of great and intelligent 
Fiiigland are oxhaiistocl in tlirce or four premiers. Ahiudeen, 
Pussell, Palmerslon, Derby — arc all that the wildest asinrations 
of The Times (while wo ‘write) have yet ventured to hint al, 
ill tlieir most refomiing mood. AV’bat would happen if a 
])r'stilem*e cut off all M.P.’s of the' age of fifty ’? Apparently, 
Fiiiglaiul would vanish from the list of nations. Yet w'e 
ha\e road, that George III. made ^Ir. Pitt prime minister at 
tin; age of tw'ciity-three. Now, it seems, u man of Jbrty-six is 
loo young for sucli an office. Such is the result of oligarchical 
parties, when the Crown lias no energy fesolved to shattijr them, 
and when a centnJized Parliament performs only the same func- 
tion as the seven millioiis of French voters, — viz., elects its 
master. With us, it cannot even do that ; it has only a veto, 
and a veto whicli it is at once invidious and pernicious to use 
cxciqit in an extreme case. 

On the whole, tw'o cardinal vices reveal themselves in our 
system : first, the choice of ministers is ruinously limited by 
arbitrary arrangements ; secondly, no constant and active check 
upon a miiiistiT is cxeited hy either branch of die Legislature. 
Ill fact, nothing is so (?omipting to the Commons as -what* is 
<*alled a “ Liberal Ministry.” Under it, the liberal and iiide- 
lieudent memhejs hocomc so emasculated, that it is very eoimnou 
to hear sound-heilrted refonners say : “’We want a Tory govern- 
ment, to restore independence to our libeHil M.P.’s.” 'The cor- 
ruption- is indeed sometimes (or alas ! very often) of a coarser 
kind, being effe(;ted hy distributing patronage according to the 
desire of those M.P.’s who will support^the GovciTiment. This 
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is tis renJ, and to the country us jiernicioiis, a bribery, ns that 
wljich went on by hard chsIi in ibniier days ; but we have not 
s])ace here to dwell on it. ]0vcn where this is not ol’ 'avail, still the 
rcfu- of ejecting a Liberal Ministiy paralyzes honest men. That 
sturdy eeonoiuist, Joseph Hume, voted against hip own judgment, 
ill the mutter of the llusso-Dutch*- loan, through this influence. 
Septennial IVirliaments complete the practical irresponsibility of 
.Ministers to the country. The country has to decide the elec- 
tions on (at most) one great question ; all others are left to lake 
their chance for soven years, as far as the electors are concerned. 
The M.r.’s so elected, in their tum<can only, eav’en if they be very 
unanimous, secure one great point from a ministry. Thus if tlie 
otiicial cliques baud themselves into two parties' that one, which, 
of the tw’O, is less disliked by the country and Ptudiament, becomes 
an absolute ruler, — as we have lately seen for eiglitetiii months 
together. When the aftairs of India were before the (■omiiions, 
ljm\ John Piissell pressed a most unsatisfactory India Jbll on 
the members, by tlio whisper, “If you do not take our India 
Till] this session, you will not get my Reform Bill next session.** 
rhe House gave ^-ay, — and lost the promised reward ! Bir 
Charles Wood annexed Pegu, and gravely infonned the House, 
thuiho^yaHhimselfrespoimhlefortlt^ deed; well knowing that 
they could not afford to turn the cabinet out for mere Asiatic 
vioienccs. 

American experience suggests the great advantage ivhieh in 
our difllcultifes wc may derive from I’cfonuing the Upper House ; 
and whenever it pleases tlic English nation to demand this, it 
will be effected with perhaps less resistance than any cither 
change ; for when the i&terests of the Nation and of tlie I'eors 
are in harmoiiy, and the Crown has really nothing to Ioscj, the 
bureaucratic cliques will bo crushed in an instant. Reform of 
the House of Lords has boon unpopular in England, becfiuse 
(wo believe) the most active Badicids have secretly witdied that 
House to be jiaralyzed or destroyed, rather than reformed ; hut 
the valuable functions performed by the American Senate , — 
which are with us wholly neglected, — ought to unteach us tliat 
(Tror. In what details Uie refunn should consist, we do not 
think it requisite to enforce minutely; hut the broad principle is 
this, — ^new life and pfrpxdar sympathies should he infused into 
the House, and new power as tlio fesult. Even timid men have 
b(ten shocked at the recent results of Secret ^Jiplomaoy, and 
would gladly get rid of it, if they knew how' to do so without 
(laugor. Abstract rcteoning never convinces either timid minds. 


* Sec a useful tract on the’Russo-Dutcli Loan, just published by the Liver- 

pool i'lmuicidi Reform Absociatioa. 
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or those deficient in breadth of thought ; but the experience of 
America ought to stop Jill objection. No one can pretend that 
tilt*. Unitiul IStates does not conduct its diplomacy with consuni- 
msite energy iuid success, and with an eye to secure the deliberate 
support of Congress imd of the nation. This is brought about 
mainly by the influence of tlie Senate over foreign aiftiirs. We 
liave no coiTcspondiug organ ; but it seems evident that, the 
House of Peers ontjht to be the organ, and a higlily dignified 
duty it would lay upon them. X’hc Peers, like the American 
Senate, should control the Foreign Oflice ; with the same power 
over treaties, the same aright .to demand for its Standing Com- 
mittee full knowledge of all diplomatic proceedings, and tlie 
same power of enforcing publicity. Keceiving such an extension 
of iiouour and power, the House would willingly consent to 
uri'aiigements which are requisite to make the change fruitful in 
benefit to the nation. We imagine three principal enactments 
ou that subject : 1 , that all now peerages shall be for life only ^ 
2, that no shall be crcatcjd without a r(*.commendatory vote 
from tlie Commons ; 3, that the Queen shall have the right of 
perinittiiig every AEinister (whether in the Cabinet or not ) during 
his tenure of ofliee, to sit and speak in the Upper House, hut 
without, -a vote. At least, some popularizing regulations are 
required, and the above would probably least, oflend tlio Lords, 
wdiile giving new security to the public. A House of Peers so 
constituted would he independent of Ministers ; yet Ministers, 
standing on a majority in the Lower House, would he irre- 
movahh* by its boslility. Two such powers, each w'iili iiide- 
pendenL lift?, neither able to aimihilate the other, are lilted^' for 
constitutional antagonism without convtilsioir ; and under the 
elective principle, the Upper House w^ould really become Upper, 
in resiieci to talents, cliaraeter, and experience. Yet if, after 
some years, it was judged to be unduly in ascendancy, the 
Lower House would claim mid easily cuforce u right of electing 
to the Upper, not absolutely for hfe, hut for a term of years only. 
So long us the Commons hold the purse, there is uo dauger 
whatever of tlieir being ovenidden. 

If we had no House of i.ords, we might look instead to the 
Privy Council to jicrform these functions under a reinvigorated 
system. That body contains poUdeiuns of opposite parties, and 
ought to he at once the trusted depository of ^ tate-secrets and on 
elficient controller of the Ministry. But the two great parties play 


* This is precisely what FrcnchTiirn can not understand and German princes 
will not. Wherever neither of t wo jiowers in the State cun reduce the otlier 
to dcjicndencc and submission, it is inuigined tliat a case is made out for ;i 
coufi wetat to overturn the constitution. 
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into ono Jinother’s Imiids, by, each in turn, while it is out of the 
Ministry, absenting itself .from the Privy Council: thus they 
luive (h'grncled tliis body into a Board for superintending schools, 
or judging in ecclesiasticnl squabbles ; and probably die public 
wili not be eager to restore the dignity which has been so bar- 
gained away. 

Such a modified principle of Peerage as we hate imagined, 
would, first of all,' instantly give to the Queen a far wider 
c-lioice of experienced seiTonfes. She might make some able 
railway-director Minister of War : (for we believe the most im- 
portant duties of this Minister art familiar to railway-directors, 
and indeed to great carriers :) he would at once take liis seat in 
the Upper House, without a day's loss, yet, as he would not 
hereby become a peer or possess a vote, no untried mc]i would 
thus step into permanent influence. Next^ it w-ould so increase 
the facility of making cabinets, as to give to the Lower House a 
new boldness in objeciting to injudicious appointments. The 
Commons would soon h^ani freely t(' express their want of c(»uli- 
dence in a secondary ^Minister, even though tliey had no wish to 
»'jcct the Premier : and premicTs would how to the stroke, wlien 
they found that resignation of office only made them powerless 
and ridiculous. Thus the (hnnmons would get that hona fide 
control over nominations to office which the Amerienn SeiniLo 
cnjo}s, and they fear of their ohjections would irapro\e all the 
appointiiK'uts, Tkirdht^ the other special function of tin* Senate, 
viz., control over foreign affaii-s, treaties, and diplomacy, 
would lall to the House of Peers, with an utter d('stnution of 
the vile, system of secrecy, under wliieh wc are groaning. Lor, 
as we have urged ahd'^e, the Ministers of the day, having no 
ordinary secure majority in the Upper House, would not he able 
to pack its committees with their own partizaus. Morever, vvhen 
ele<Jled for life by a vote of the Commons, the Ihicrs would have, 
at least as high n guarantee of worth as the American senators, 
who are elected for four or six years by the State-legislatures ; and 
in this mode we should linve good ground to helicva that our 
Upper House would perfonn its high functions as satisfactorily 
ns docs the Senate, although with us a large number of here- 
ditary peers would of course remain for a long while ; which, 
though it would undesirably postpone the day of enorgj% w'ould 
useftilly afford a gradual passage towards tbe new state of things. 
Nevertheless, fronj tbe vei 7 hcglnniiig, the change would he 
iruitful in good.. The House, even il^ us a wdiole, it did little, — 
A*om apathy, from ^routine, from incapacity, from distaste for 
business, — yet would undoubtedly at the very first appoint, from 
its highly able and osiergetic fevr, a standing Committee for 
Vor(*ign Affairs, just^as the Amencon hJeiuitc does; and the 
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Commons would not bo long in following the example, by having 
standing (Committees on nominations to office {civil, military, and 
naval), a (Committee for every colony, and for India : and though 
a Ministry might secure a majority of its own friends in most of 
tlie committees, it would be unable wholly to exclude independent 
members ; thus a check would be given to ,the appointment of 
incompetent persons. 

Besides, we might, at the same time, effect other benehcial 
ends. Whatever forces a government to distribute its patronage 
according to merit, proportionably weakens the ignobler n}otivos 
for desiring office,* and the ignobler motives for su])porting a 
cabinet. If cabinets be deprived of the prerogative of rewar^g 
the unworthy, this will rather excite than weaken the honourable 
desire of office ; yet (inasmuch as all able and honourable states- 
men cannot be in office) unofficial men, by means of standing 
eoiiimittees oj' inquiry, would find tlicmselves in a ])08ition so 
dignified and so eminently useful to the highest interests of the 
nation, as ^'ould abate tlie factious desire of supplanting a Mi- 
nistry for the sake of exercising power. In America, the chainnan 
of an important eommitloc takes rank socially us a Minister. 

No iK'w legiHlation by Queen, Lords, and Commons is requisite 
to enable ilie Commons to carry out its own part of this matter. 
The House of (kunmons alone, if it pleased, could vote standing 
commitLces of inquiry into e\ciy branch of the Government; luid 
if it w’erc firm, a ilinistry would soon he ioulid willing to submit. 
The principle once estahlishud, the rest ■would regulate itself^ if 
not ill exactly tlnit mode which Amoricau })recedent so remark- 
ably recommends to us, yet in sonic analogous mode. At the 
same time, it would surely bo imiiortant to secure the new prin- 
cijih’s hy formal enactment, or by certain symbolic changes. 
To prescribe by fonnula tbe cardinal points above insisted on, 
it slujiild be avowed in every diploma, that ii War, a J^eace, or a 
Treaty, with a foreign iWer, is undeTtoken by tlie Queen, “ with 
the 'advice and consent of the House of Peers ;** and that a 
Nomination to Office is made by Uie Queen, ‘/’with the advice and 
consent of tlie House of Commons.” Neither of those is any 
real lessening of the Queen’s personal autliority. Tlie Queen 
can do nothing without “the advice and (jonsent” of a Minister, 
at present; and though, like the Commons, she can dismiss a 
Ministry, yet, no more tlian tliey, can sho control it ; and when, 
after dismissing it, she ift forced to receive it back, it can do what 
it pleases, against her will and judgment. At pt^sent therefore it 
is not an undue power of the Crown whicli we are engaged in 
lessoning, but an undue power of Bureaucracy^ or ratber, of 
Cliqulsm ; — tbe juggler^' of Outs with Ins, which gambles away 
the interests of tlio nation. 

[Vol. LXm. No. exxiv.]— New Sebies, Vol m No. II. L L 
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But — so vrtst is this British empire — the Lower House, in 
which rests, must rest, the ultimate patronage to office (because 

with it rests tJic sole power over the purse), cannot efficiently 
perform its higJj multifarious duties, unless it is delivered from 
the eiioi-mous oppression of work which is not its own. .Ihe 
most crying gri(.*vauco hero is that of Private Bills, on which we 
now say little, because in our J)th number (Jan. 1854) we 
dwelt at large on this subjtct, under (Jonstitutionid Reform.” 
Moreover, in a recent number* of the “Edinburgh Review,” is a 
most vigorous, decisive, and unanswerable onslaught against Lliis 
pernicious enonnity; in a tone ‘wdiich, from tlie Government 
orgpLii, is very remarkable, and indicates that the tiiric is really 
come for the extini'tion of the abuse. It is only requisite to 
press, that we must beware lost this be turned into a new eflbrt 
for Central Boards devoted to special functions; as a Board of 
Railways, a Board of Telegraphs, n Board of Harbours, a Board 
of Hocks, a Board to protect Sailors, a Board of Health, a Board 
of Education. iV:c. Tor this result one paragraph in,lhe “ Edin- 
burgh Review” strives — a paragraph so out of harmony with the 
article, that one mav think it. to have bc(*n foisted in by the 
^^litor against the writer's will, tlentral Boards are a di'vouriug 
plague, '.rile iiuinhcr of them needed is infinite, unless JNulia- 
ment is still to have a mass of iniscclhineous local hiisincss: in 
fact, Jbr every extension of priictieal scieiir*ti a new Board will he 
wanted, and will never ho appointed until twenty yours too late, 
if indeed tlie system were good. Many of the decisive ohjcjctions 
urged by the. “ Edinburgh Review” against IVivali* Jlills in J^ar- 
liomcnt, apply to every Central Board. If a raihvay is wanted 
from Cork to Kert-y, how absurd it is to brijig wutnosses up to 
London to argue the case before a Committee of Parliaiuent ! 
True; but it is equally absurd lO bring tluni up to 'TiOiulon 
before a ( Central Raihvay Board. Besides, sucli Boards will con- 
stantly clash writh ou^ another; nor can tlicy ever have the same 
interest or knowledge in u local affair as the loeulity itself. 'The 
only rightful, and the only constitutional mode of delivering 
Parliament from tie' incubus of Private Bills and liOcal Bills, 
is to resuscitate Load Legialalutn : — ^wdiether by simply falling 
back on the old principles of England, and working by the 
Common l^aw (whieli Mr. T. Toulmiu Smith alleges to bo fea- 
sible, as s.oon ns certain injurious Acts of Parliament are re- 
pealed) ; — or whether by a real coustnic'tion of provincial legis- 
lation on a greater scale, analogous to the States of tlie I'nion — 
w’e d i not now discuss. I'he qut*siion is a highly important one, 
oml we ventured some thoughts concerning it in the anicle already 
referred to : but the great principle of real local legislatures, 
wliich are table, to dejjJ w’itli the highest moral and industrial 
interests, equally wdtb petty poiice t\nd care of the streets — legis- 
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latures which are certain never to he ovemilcd by rarliament 
without the gravest necessity — this principle is more important 
than any of the details. 

In this connection, wo think a passage from a recent ti*act of 
the Anti-Centralization Union very pertinent. — {Balaclava at 
Home, p. T).) 

“ The ' Constitution* requires, and formerly the jjracticc was, that 
in every place continual and habitual Inquiries shall be lield fis to all 
those matters wliieli eoiiceni the common welfare, ani with which the 
only busiiK'ss of the J^tatc' is, to ^ike care that they ai’c rightly fullilled 
ill (‘Very jijirt. Thus wrong was promptlj^ discovered, and the remedy 
applied. No man could cscaj)e his respousihility, and each Unity* was 
h«*ld to its (lut}’ii And thus the means wei'O ever ])resont, and in 

liahitml orderly in every parish and in cvcTy county, &c 

Thci Uastiird (Jountorfeit [of the Constitution] has it as a part of its 
])lan, that all this course of Impiiry shall be carefully smothered and 
avoided. Where respousihility rests — from whom or to whom — -in any 
matter, no man can t(*ll. Not ii local matter can arise, but the Poor- 
Law Ihiard interlbres hen*, the Hoard of Health there, the Privy 

C«)iinf!il in this phiec, and the Board of Trade in that, till 

nothing nourishes but Fuiietionarism. ...... Any utterance in an 

orgiuiie shape is absolutely stoppec.!: tlms Cliquistn succeeds in going 
on its way unchecked.’* 

In many (juarlers one iii(*cts tho attempt to “improve" the 
recent bivak-dowii of our ud ministration into »u argument for 
(lespraio e(»iirralization, ^(•ih‘d luider admiration for the success 
of I’rcneli niiinagcnicnt. In regard to warlike affairs, the argu- 
ment is phmsible to tlionglitlcss persons ; bci-anse undoubtedly, 
in the conduct of a war, centralized power is essential ; but to 
show the fallacy of tlic argnimmt, it suffices to remark, tluit the 
American Uiiioji lias betrayed no lack' of central energy’ in 
warlike matters. Tn Jiiet, the more Parliament can bo divested 
of private bills and local legislation, the more will the Cabinet 
also be Jreod from ibis extraneous duty. At present, such »|ues- 
tions as a London (.Jab Act, or Tntromural Burials, or the tariff 
of .a IcK'al railway, arc liaMe to distract a prime minister in the 
midst of a war; or else, to avoid this, a stop is put to domestic 
improvement. In short, wo think that all licformers will do well 
to inscribe, on tlicir flag, that Reform must take the direction of 
jimericd, not of France. How little could bo effocted for liberty 
by Universal Sufjrage and Republicanism, under a centralized 
system, was exhibited in Prance from to ISol, too clearly 
to be mistaken or explained away. 

England at ])roseut sufferft in part under the same disease as 
paralyz('d Franco in 184'''<, yiz. — that #?o \ory few persons are 
suflicientlv kiiowm to command confidence in high office. This 

L L a 
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is our comities and i^unicipalitics .are not, as they ought 

to he, iionjial schcuils for the Piirliamcnt. In America, there are 
thirtv-ono centres of legislation and of political life ; and in the 
host ordered h'rce States, the towns are quite as active in tlie 
jiidginent and transacting of gi*eat moral interests, locally, as the 
State Legislatures. They are schools in which statesmen arc not 
only trained, hut become known. They healthily occupy local 
ambition, and teach iu eveiy quarter what are the riglits of 
freemen and what their limits-M)f course always except where 
the tairsed Slavery conics in. A very little insight as to the 
working of thingb in America will show how raucli more im- 
portant are these local* institutions than the mere universal 
siitfrng(i for Congressional and Presidential elecitions. A large 
change in the latter might be made without at all impairing true 
and republican freedom oi- energy; hut to tamper w’ith the local 
freedom would he damaging or fatal. English Hndioals, for the 
last quarter of a century, have done immense mischief to real 
freedom and good government in England, Uv tlie enonnously 
overstrained importance they have attaclied to' what is absurdly 
called '‘"the framdiise.” To Universal Sulfragc, when a nation 
has its institutions like Amenca, (it will be seen from above,) 
wo have no objection ; but we appeal to Eraucc, as sbovriiig how 
delusive it will he, wliere Eunctionarism und Oentralizatifui rule. 

'J’lie suggestions ivliicli we have made above may be convc'- 
iiieiitly snmined up in their aspect toward “ Qm‘on, TiOrJs, and 
Commons. ’ They propose to givi* tf) the (^uecn a reall\ five 
choice of servants; to give to the J.ords a control over tin- 
foreign proccediiigs/jf the cabinet ; and t«) give to the C 'ominous 
a control over the appointments to the peerage, as well as to all 
nominations to oHicc. All three branches will hereby gain in 
efficiency and in honour. The Cabinet will be made responsible 
iu fact as it is in ibec'ry ; that is to gay, it will be responsible 
while it exists as a Cabinet, which is llie only rt^d respomihility. 
Its power to do mischief, by neglect, iucomjietency, or sinister 
interest, will he enormously lessened ; but its power to do good 
will be Increased : fi>r it will Im deli^red from the incuhus of 
many greedy claimants whom it cannot now resist, and, hvv*aiiw- 
ing on its w'ork under clearer publicity, or under the severe in- 
spection of a standing committee, it w'i 11 receive higher confidem^e 
from the nation. 

The main reforms here proposed arc not untried or thecuvtic. 
They ar<i no mere d priori speculation, hut a living part of the 
great American system. Wc know it is impossible to exhaust 
this subject in a single article ; its ver\' fruitfulness forbids. Wc 
are confident that it is a ‘germ of tho nchest promise ; and, if it 
obtiiin attention from public, further inquiry will he made, 
whetlii'i- any of those evils result in America," whicii a mind 
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trained to look at evei’ything through English prejudices will 
predict. As the Ministers ft' (J^spotic Courts urge, that no one 
will take the trouble of becoming Minister, if he needs to carry 
his measures in a Parliament, so it will perhaps be objected. 
Men of education and rajik will not accept office on the condi- 
tion of being really controlled by Parliament or, “ Will you 
not bring Government to a deadlock?" or, “How, over, could a 
gi'eat measure, like a Reform Bill, fee carried ?" It is here suffi- 
cient to reply, that the experier/ce of America proves* all such 
practical dimciilties to be purely imaginary. In spite (»f having 
legislatures elected by univer?Jal sulfrage, they have an abundant 
siij)ply of eminently able men -anxious to sit in the President's 
cabinet. If these are repelled from it, it is not by the need of 
acting with the standing eomiuitiees of C'ongress, l)ut by the diffi- 
culty of agreeing witli the President. A Hairs never come to a 
dciulhxjk tliere Ijy collision hetAveeu the Cabinet and the Con- 
gress ; nor have they the slightest difficulty for the machinery of 
•carrying hills of. the most gigantic import, (us the Homestead 
Bill, which virtually would alienate the public revenue of Con- 
gress,) whenever public opinion is ripe. 

We have hitherto piiiposely evaded a topic on which at present 
there will ho sti’ong diti*erenc(», of judgment, viz.: whether the 
American principle of utU^rly refusing to Ministers seats in Par- 
liament should lie followed. Kuglislniieu defend our practice by 
saying that it forces Ministers out of their secret bureaus, (ion- 
strains them to popular arts, gives the nation the satisfaction of 
h(*ai*ing them make their own representations, and usefully ex- 
poses tlieui to tail'd voce interrogation in Parljament. It may be 
replnsl, that all ministerial sjiceches ime necessarily spoken for 
tlic Cabinet and not from the heart of the individual Minister ; 
Jieuce t]i(^y are not only apt to he delusive, hut they train men to 
habits of insincerity as a piu’t of duty ; — that such insineeritj' is 
not au iniaguiary, hut a real luid pressiug evil ; — that the weight 
given, to ministeriid “ explanations ” is highly dangerous, (as in- 
deed our last twenty-five years abundantly prove,) and tliat the 
reports made by American standing committees after hearhig 
Ministers in piivate, give to the public far more trutli, imd more 
fundamental research, tlian Ministers ever give out in our J^irlia- 
ment ; and, as to viva voce questions, it is notorious tlintAIinisters 
eoutinually either evade tbemf or flatly refuse to answer.* Well, 
let this matter stand over for judgment ; hut the course we have 
suggested would leave both methods open, so that the Amerie*in 
system wrould he able to grow Up gradually among us, if tlie con- 
venience of the public seiviee and the desire of Poidi ament were 
to lean that way. At the same time, oui* present practice abounds 
with inconvenience. The need of reel^ction in the midst of a 
ministerial crisis has been often ’severely complained of ; and if 
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the constituencies of England evoy become resolved that their 
representative shall spcolc to th^m kpm his own mind and heairt, 
instead of mystifying his sentiments according to the inonieutiiry 
policy of the Cabinet, it will become impossible for Ministers to 
obtain seats in the Lower House. We know the Whig theory 
that a .representative is not a mere mouthpiece for his consti- 
tuents : be it so ; but surely constituents may demand that he will 
tell them fundamentally and sincerely all his political judgments, 
desires, ynd aims, and candidly^ explain the true motive for Ids 
past votes. 

Finally, we would press upon tar readers the! very evil ten- 
dency — at once anarchical and despotical — of relying on ino- 
meiitary and voluntary “ associations *' for caiTving on “ Jier 
Majesty's agitation,’* as it has been grotesquely called. Voles 
passed lu territorial and constitutioiiar assemblies, after delibera- 
tion on both sides concerning public or foreign affairs, mi quite 
another thing. This is a very healthy development of local 
institutions, and is tlierefore scofled at liy the journals wliiebji 
when it suits their policy, scold the apathy of Engbind for not 
“agitating” by rohnitart^ meetings and associations. JSueh 
unions arc to organic Tjodies wliat revolutionary tribunals are to 
regular courts of justice — they are exceedingly to be de])reeatcd, 
yet needful at certain crises of a nation. Any new voluntary 
association for reform ought (like a (*onstitueut assembly) to take 
up as its problem, how to make this the lust association of the 
kind. The aiitugonism winch provides for future' progress oiigbl. 
to be secured within the public iuslitulions themselves, and to 
exist in constant activity, and not to need u now extomj)oiv 
organization for tach sepui'ate occasion. What is i*ttrliament 
for, if it is not u valid and siifHcicnt clieek on the executive ? 
Very many questions remain over coiieerniiig tlie future organiza- 
tion nl' l^orliameiit ; such as the duration of parliaments, the 
qualilic siiion of numbers, tlie oaths, the qualifications for suffrage', 
the power of diss<dutiou, the maintenance of standing committet's 
dannfl the rcress, the carrying on of reports from onc! X'arliamcut 
to another, &c. (fee. . "To expect or desire such matters to hv 
decided «by agitation from without and by voluntary leagues, is a 
grave error; they should enme forwai’ds, each in its own ripeness, 
from within' the bosom of Paudiament. They do hot now, b<*cause 
the hoMers and the expectants oH office *havo a common interest 
(opposed to that of the nation and indeed of the Queen) to sus- 
tain the arbitrary power of the Ministry ; and while the chief 
leaders in Parliament arc Ins and *Outo, tliis must continue. The 
evil will bo redressed, as soon as standing committees assert 
the independent life of Ptiirliament ; which, in some way or other, 
must be renewed, unles^ the boasted British constitution is to 
decay in disgrace. 
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I T is not perhaps to be wondered at, that an author of high reputa- 
tion as a philologist should invite and expect attention from 
foreigners rather than from his couittrymen in England, when he puts 
forth the result of his critical labours upon a ])ortion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. “ Jashar^* is print(‘d Xiid published in Berlin, and is in Latin. 
Very many, indeed, and the most important of Dr. Donaldson’s results 
we feel quite unable to adopt ; and we trust our fondgn friends, to 
whom the work is specially addressed, will deal with it according to 
their own standards of criticism, hut without considering that it is 
acknowledged as a perfect specimen of English solidity and judgment 
on this side the water. 

Tlie “ Book of dashar,” or “of the righteous,” is referred to in two 
places of the Old Testament, in Josh. x. 13, when the sun and moon 
are said to have stocwl still at the word of Joshua ; “ Is it not written 
in the Book of Jashor and in 2 Sam. i. IS, when it is said that David, 
after the death of Saul and Jonathan, “commanded to teach tho 
children of IsrJiel the us(^ of the how ; behold it is written in the Book 
of JasluT.” Dr. Donaldson justly observes that Mlo^ “ Is it not ?” 
is equivalent to n:n hiiincJi, “behold;” in neither place is the reference 
made for coniirmatiou of a doubtful or startling statement, but only to 
an autliority for. a matter of detail. The Book of Jashar, according 
to GestMiius, was the hook of the righteous or upright, consisting pro- 
bably <»f the records and praises of true Israelites. It is generally sup- 
posed that it has perished, with the exeeption'of the two passages 
referred to, or il‘ there are «any other roiiiains of it, that they are hoj)c- 
lessly indistinguishable from the rest of* the Old Testament. Dr. 
Donaldson thinks otherwise ; and it* is the design of his work to re- 
construct the l)ook out of the fnigments of it which have been >vorked up 
in tho cauonicid wTitings, by the unknown Masoretic hand to vrhoin 
they owe tliA’r present fonn. Tho original book or fasciculus is fixed, 
according to our author, to the time of Solomon, as the Augustan age 
of Jewish literature, and the origination or compilation of it is tied 
down to that age, and probably to the king hinlielf, for the following 
reasons in j)articular :—l. That it must have been posterior to I>avid, 
from the reference in 2 Sara. i. 18. 2. Since Gen. xlix., the last bless- 

ing of Jacob, ‘and Deut. xxxii., xxxiii., the Song of Moses, un^mhtedly 
belonged to the collection, and all twelve tribes are named in both those 

^ “Jashar. Fragmenta Archetypa CanniDum Hebraioonim in Masorethico V. 
T. textu tessellata colk*git, ordiiinvit, reHtituit, in unum corpus redegit, 

Latinc exhibuit, coiiimeiitaiio instnixit." J. (t. Doiialdsuu, 8.T.D. 1S54. Lond. : 
Williams and Norgato. Berlin : Wilhelm llertz. * 
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poems, the compilation mast have taken place before the rebellion of 
Jeroboam. 3. In Gen. xlix. 5, occi^ the word rrao m'cher&h, ob- 
vionsly tlie same as fiaxatpa, which word conld not have been in use 
before the later years of David, when his Cretan auxiliaries (Chero- 
thites) introduced the wehpon and its name. 4. That the name rifr^ 
Sohildli, in Gen. xlix. 10, probably a curtailed form of SMldmdh^ 
assigns tliat chapter itself to the age of Solomon. 6.- That Solomon's 
ex 2 )rossion, “ God made man upright,” Yasehdr^ but they have 
found out many inventions,” (Decl. vii. 29), points him out as the most 
probable author or director of theicoinpilation illustrative of that sen- 
timent ; the first illustration of it being, that ihan was created good, 
and fell. 6. That the recovery of their freedom by the Edomites, 
included in the prediction, Gen. xxvii. 40, likewise- a portion of the 
same hook^ assigns it. to the time of Solomon, when that event took 
place. 1 Kings, xi. 

The portions, then, which Dr. Donaldson assumes, by reason of 
their illustration of the sentiment of Solomon, “ God ms^o man up- 
right,” &c., to have composed the Book of «lashar, are the followii^: 
— 1. The Elohistic and Jehovistic anthropogonics. 2. The adoption 
of the Abramida} and rejection of the neighbouring nations, from 
various chapters in Genesis. 3. The ilood, Gen. viii. 6-12, considered 
as typical of the deliverance of Israel from bondage, and their hapjiy 
settlement in the land of i)roraisc. 4. The marrow of the law from 
Dcut. V. 1-19, &e. 6. Songs and benedictions of Jacob, of Balaam, of 
Moses. G. Songs of victoiy ; Miriam’s, Joshua's, Deborah's, 7. The 
Song of Hannah; elegy over Saul and Jonathan; David’s song 
2 Sam. xxii, ; also Pss. xviii., xlv., lx., Ixviii. 

It wiU be seen that most of these passages arc very remotely con- 
nected with the subject supposed to be illustrated in the Hook of 
J ushar. With respc<*t to the very first, we caniuit persuade ourselves 
tliat it has any connexion wdth it, or that Gen. i. 27, 28, ought to be 
severed, as Dr. Donaldson severs it, from the preceding part of the 
chapter. We cannot now enter upon any discussion concerning this 
first chaj)ter of Genesis, or do more than bbserve, that the image and 
likeness of God, in which man is said to have been made, does not 
ap])ear, on the face of the record, to have any reference to the moral 
uprightness of man, but only to his being a vicegerent on the part of 
the Elohim, having dominion “over the fowl of the air,” &c. The 
word yaschdr, docs not occur in the whole of these chapters of 
Genesis. The Hebmw terms expressive of good and evil in their 
respective kinds ar" ate tob^ rn rdwy, izedeh., rdschang ; 

ydechar^ gmvon. The ideas conveyed by each pair are : — 
1. Of goodn^s and badness; perfection and imperfection of a 
thing in its kind, or for its ]>urposc, including beauty and the contraiy, 
but without necessai’ily implying any moral conception. 2. Of justice 
and wickedness relatively to others. 3. Of uprightness and rectitude, 
and justification in self, opposed to obliquity, iniquity, and guilt. 
How, when God is said to have made all things good, the word em- 
ployed is ate t6b\ that iS} as good as their nature required or ad- 
mitted, yet without intim||ting in what that goodness consisted. But 
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when Solomon speaks of God having made man “upright,” 
yoitchar,' he has developed upoli the original doctrine, and employs a 
term implying moral goodness. But so little was 'the moral idea 
present even to the author of the Jehovistic allegory Gen. iii. that 
the effect represented as following upon eating the forbidden fruit is 
not a knowledge of the righteous and unrighteous, or of the just and 
unjust, but of the good and evil simply — it® jfoi, vd/rdng — such 
as pleasure and pain, sweet and bitter, the desirable and unde- 
sirable ; such a rudimental knowledge or power of distinction as be- 
loQgs to the child emerging into consciousneHS of itself and the world 
without it : compare Isa. vii. 15, 16, — “ Before the child shall know 
to refuse the evihand to ch%ose the good” tab rang, pr 

gndvon indeed is the word used, Gen. iv. 18, “My punishment,” or 
mine iniquity, “is greater than I can bear;” and so it is, Gen. xix. 
15, and likewise pns Uaddih is the word used of Noah; which 
terms show a development of the moral idea, and confirm the other- 
wise highly probable supposition, that the early part of Genesis is 
made up out of a number of independent documents. But what 
is boro contended for is, that it is inexplicable on Br. Doutaldson’s 
tljeory of the Book of Jashar being the work or compilation of Solo- 
mon, that in the account of the creation of man in perfection and of 
his iall into evil, the terms expressive of the developed conception of 
moral good and evil should not occur. 

We entirely concur in what Br. Bonsddson says of the influence 
uj)ou triiditional popular theology of the poem of the Paradise Lost. 
Tlic fall of Angels after a celestial yiyavrofiaxia, the creation of man 
to suj)])ly the gap so made in heaven, the sjiite of the fiend against 
the new-created and the remedy devised subsequently in time to the 
damage inflicted by him, are found as doctrines by the people of Eng- 
land in their Bibles, because they read them in their Miltons. Bi^ 
w'e cannot adopt Br. Boiialdson’s paiiiiculor inteipretatioii of tl^ 
Serpent in Gen. iii. The difficulty of taking orw and Chidrum 
mid Qndrtm in two different senses in two contiguous verses is not 
great, and the words arc used in the distinct senses of subtle and naked 
in many other places; as in the book of Job, the subtle in a bad sense, 
cc. v. 12, XV. 5, and naked, cc. i. 21, xxii. 6, xxiv. 10. But if the 
difficulty with tarw gndrum were much greater than it is, we cannot 
admit that it points to a phallic interpretation of the Allegory of the 
Serpent; “Serpens qui incentivas struit mulieri non viro insidias, 
phallicum Baal-Peons sigimm, i.c. meinbrum virile denotat,” p. 47. 
Eor although the phallic ceremonies dc^nerated into occasions of the 
most abominable immoralities, as a religious symbol, the phallus did 
not si^ify immoral concupiscence, but the creative energy: and 
a particular emblem on whidi Dr. Donaldson lays some stress, “ in 
g^ina insculpta* apud Knightium serpens ercctus ithy])hallicum 
signum depingit,” (p. 48), symbolizes the union of wisdom with the 
creative power. Br. Donaldson carries his phallic interpretation 
through the details of the curse upon the serpent, “ upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat,” ift a ivuy which strikes us as 
exceedingly far-fetched, and in this part of^his treatise we think it as 
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well that the autlior is not onr yndriljn, but that he has clothed him- 
self in Latin. Wlictlier the temptation by the serpent symbolizes the 
sexual conciipisccuc(‘ in particular, or pleasure gencrdly, as l*hilo 
thinks, or a lust for experimental knowledpfc of tilings forbidden, it is 
inconsistent with a chastened spirit of interpretation to press tho 
details of such a figurative passage. Neither Homeric simile nor 
Hebrew allegory runs on aU four legs. 

Our space wdll not, permit us to follow Dr. Donaldson in his 
c'tyinologies, or even throughout his arguments, but we will notice one 
of the latter, on which he lays stress, namely, that the Book of Jashar 
itself and the “ blessing of Jacob,** in Gen. xlix., must be of the date 
of the later years i.t least of Davic^ because there occurs in that 
passage the word rroo ‘obviously the some as the Greek 

fiaxaipa.^ In the Hebrew of this passage wc road errmpo non ^63 clCTe 
hhAmtis cherdieheni ; “instrumoats of cruelty are in their habita- 
tions,** E. V., which cannot be the true rendering. If the word, 
which is read only in this place, means “arms** or “weapons,** 
“their weapons ai’e* instruments of enielty,” it may be derived froni 
713 clmr^ to pierce ;’* or it niiiy be derived from 130 wdeliar, “ to sell 
or dispose oi,” when the meaning of tho passage wiU be, ‘'their con- 
tracts or agreements are instrimicuts ofviohnee.** But Dr. Donahlson 
thinks that nimo m^vherdth the Greek paxaipat, as K. Elieser in 
Pirke, quoted by Buxtorf says, that Jacob by way of imprecation 
upon their weapons, describes them by the Greek word; and wlicrcas 
it vrould have been an insuperable difficulty to suppose tliat .laeob, 
according to his received date, shoi^Jd have used a Greek lern\. Dr. 
Donaldson derives hence a coafirmation of his opinion of th(' Solomonic 
age of the Book of Jashar, by assuming this ])assagc to have been 
a part of it, and that m’chOroth were the prf;^af|oa£, or swords of 

« avid’s (’herethites or Cretan, and (herrforr Orech, auxiliaries. 

r. Donaldson also 'fransfornis in 1 Chrou. xi. 36, ’rrisrsn icn Hhvphvr 
ham* cherdihi Hhejiher the Machcrathite, into Kaupoc cJ yaxaLpoefiopoc, 
contrary to llie manner of the rest of the catalogue in that ehaj)ter, 
in. which the heroes are described by the name of their father, or tlu*ir 
country, and not by their wea])oii.s. But let it be granted, that among 
David’s mcreenanes wci’e Carians and Cretans, Clierethites and 
Pelethites are always inentionod togiether, and doulrtlcss wore of 
cognate origin ; and oven if they, wore some of them islanders, were of 
no other than Palestinian blood. Cj'cte indeed we know to have 
been colonized from Palestine, and that the Carians and Cretaus avcic 
of common blood. And though afterwards colonized by Greeks, there 
is no reason to suppose that Orete, in the time of David, was oct;uj)icd 
by them: nor that, if David’s Cherethites were Cretans, they, or the 
Carians of his time, were Greeks. On tho contrary, we learn from Hero- 
dotus, i. 173, that originally Crete was inhabited* wholly by barba- 
rians; and frpm Thucydides, i. 4, that these barbarians were Pheeni- 
cians and Carians. Carians have the epithet in Homer, Iliad, B. 867, of 
PappapotjMovoi, and the Carian tongue is not intelligible to Greeks, 
Herod, vii. 135. Besides, Vith respect to fiaxatpa, it could not have 
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been the name of a Grook weapon of war, in that age, at all ; it must 
not be confounded with the In tho time of Homer, the 

/ia;(atpa was a knife with which Greek soldiers cut their meat, hut 
was no fighting weapon. The heroes with Leonidas indeed, when 
their spears were broken, took to their swords, and ajfcer their swords, 
to their knives, and after their knives, to their nails and teeth ; just as 
our brave Crimean, when his powder is spent, and the butt-end of his 
musket broken, might, if he could get at it in the mortal straggle, 
draw across the throat of the barbarian the knife with which he cut 
his raw pork in the morning ; but that is not nevertheless his natural, 
national, or characteristic weapon. If indeed David’s Cherethites 
and IVlethitcs used /id^ai/iae sfi weajjons, it was because they were 
barbarians, and not because they wore Greeks. Tims Herodotus 
writes, that the Egyptians in the army of Xerxes, had long wackeera*, 
and so had the Syrians, while 'the Oarians had scimitars and daggers, 
not machtsrtF, hut iy‘)^£ipicia, Tlie scimitar with which, as Dr. 
Donaldson reminds ns, Onosiliis cut off* tlie legs of the horse of 
Arty bills, was indeed a national weapon, but had no correspondence 
to the 7nae7i/era, nor thougli less unlike it, had* the dagger cither. 
At a inueli later period, marhtn'a was used to moan sword generally, 
and the LXX. render nrr hhcrah almost uni^rinly by ; but 

oven in the time of the Peloponnesian war, this latter "was a barl)arian 
weapon only; thus Tlmeydi<les deBoril>es some of the mountain 
Thraidans as iAa\aip6t^(ipoi ; and so little was the knife rceognised 
a'i a wea])on of war among civilized people, that Ovid, speaking of the 
Getae, says : — 

Dextea non scgiiis fi\o dare vuliiera rnitro, 

Qiicni viiic tuin Tateri harfutnm nmtm liabct. 

With respect to the ^ook of Jashar itself, we confess that we do not 
think iliat Dr. Donaldson has j>roduecd any sufficient evidence to sho|||||| 
that it was a collection of illustrative pieces, or mvr^eaux. The tftl^ 
TDD is properly, though not exclusively, applied to a catalogue, 

or orderly recital ; as “ The book of tin* generations of Adam,” Gcii. 
V. 1: ‘’The book of the acts of Solomon,” 1 Kings xi. -11. In like 
manner we conceive tho Dook of Jashar to have been a catalogue of 
Hebrew worthies, rainotijtea and descriptive of their most nota]»le. i‘x- 
ploits. The passage in the present book of Ecclesiasticus, cornnieneing 
cha]>ier xliv : “ Let us now jn-aise famous inoii and our fatliers tliat 
begat us,” represents precisely what we think it probable was tlie form 
of the hook of Jashar; and no doubt that remarkable recital of na- 
tional heroes was not only foi’med out of pre-existing material, but 
fashioned after ancient models. Now in this very catalogue Joshua 
has his place, “ Did not the suu go back by his means, and was not 
one day as long as.two ?” xlvi. -1, And David too, though it is not 
there mentioned of him, as it was in the older book of Jashar, that he 
“ commanded to teach the children of Israel thii use of the bow,” but, 
that he “ set singers before the altar that by their voices they might 
make sweet melody, and daily sing praises ki their songs,” xlvii. 9. 

Wc eamiot however close this notice without congratulating our- 
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selves that Dr. Donaldson docs not feel himself preduded, by any 
extreme theory of inspiration, or by any ecclesiastical bondage, from 
bringing to bear upon the Hebrew writings, the same critical acumen, 
and the same research, which he would apply to the illustration of 
any other ancient literary monument. And we trust the time is not to 
distant, even in this country, when not only in Datin essa^rs “ad clenun, 
but in “conciones apud populum,” the third chapter in Genesis will 
be acknowledged to be an allegory, and the prodigy in Joshua xi. to 
have been developed into a liistory from a poetical edusion. 

It is well known that an interest, far beyond the intrinsic value of 
the IMS.. generally, attaches to the “ Codex Montfortianus,”® preserved 
in the library of Trinity College, Dulflin, from its'being the only Greek 
MS. not copied from a printed edition, or obviously garbled, which 
contains the celebrated text, 1 John v. 7. It is the same with the 
“ Codex Britannicus,” on authority of which liJrasmus inserted the verse 
ill his third edition of the Greek Testament, published in 1522, since 
which time it hg.s retained its place in the T(*xtus Receptus. It is 
thus the only extant Greek MS. which gives the verse a locuix standi 
in the court of criticism. Dr. Barrett had alreatly partially collated 
this MS., i. c., from Roin. ii. to the end ol the Apocalypse, with 
Wetstein’s cditioil of the New Testament. By the care ol Dr. Dobbin, 
the collation of the G»lli>cls and Acts is added in the work now before 
us. Dr. Dobbin was led by the preceding labours of Dr. Barrett, in 
reference Jo this MS., to make Wctstcin’s edition his staiidard ol col- 
lation ; but he observes with great justice, that aji edition which, as 
all editions do, ju’cseiits a mosaic text, made up from a variety of 
sources, is not a proper standard of collation, and that he should 
have preferred, had he lelt liimsell at liberty, to have collated rela- 
tively to some Codex, such as the Alexandrian, already given to the 
^^rld in fac-similc. It is not perhaps hopelcss,ftii8't the biblical critics 
Hr Germany, Franc**;,, and Bnghuid might be able to agree u}>on a 
common standard, with reference to which all future collations should 
be made : and althougli much labour hitherto expended w^ould thereby 
be partially thrown away, the encouragement given thencefoi'w^d to 
collation in an uniform direction, would soon compensate the imme- 
diate loss and disadvantage. 

But Dr. DobbiiL’s labours have not been confined to completing the 
collation of the Montfort MS. : he has collated some others of which 
wo cannot now make mention, preserving, but not yet publisliing the 
results. The interest, however, of his present publication centres upon 
a MS. in the Library of Lincoln College, Oxford, 89 of Wetstein, 
College mark 82. This MS. was presented to the College, in 14.83, 
by Robert Flemmynge, Dean of Lincohx, is written .on pai’chment in 
a round, dear, and symmetrical hand, and is ascribed by the Rev. 
H. 0. Coxe, a most competent judge, in his Catalogue of Oidbrd MSS., 


» ** The Codex Montfortianus • a Collation of this celebrated MS. in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, throughout the Gospels and Acts, with the Greek Text 
of Wetstein, and with certain '■MSS. in the University of Oxford.** By Orlando 
T. Dobbin, LL.D., &c. Bagster. 1864. • 
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to tho 12th century. It contains the Acts, Catholic and Pauline 
Epistles in that order, wherein it differs from the Cod. Montf. The 
Lincoln MS. is in 4to, written in two columns on the page. It is 
marked by accents, breathings, and sto})s, but is not divided into the 
Latin Chapters. — T)obbin, pp. 33, 34. To ])rove the relationship be- 
between the Cod. Montf. and the Lincoln MS., Dr. Dobbin presents 
the following analysis of the readings of tho two, compared with Wet-i 
stein and with each other : — 


Headings in wliich Cod. Mouif. and Wicistem disagree 884 

Cod. Montf. differs from Lmc. MS 414 

The two MSS. agree 470 

Of these are wor^ arranged differently from Wctstcin 03 

Words omitted 100 

Words added : 73 

Hoinreotcleuta 3 

Words differing 231 470 


Bobbin, p. 39. 

But a numerical analysis does not convey an adeepato ww of tho 
evidence for the close rciationsliip of the two T^S., the corresponding 
retwlings exhibiting such fanlts of grammar, ortnography, and significa- 
tion as can only be traced to a servile transciiption of the “ Codex 
Lincolniensis.” And this conformity is not confined to the Acts, 
but rims throughout the Epistles, p. 01. Here we must express a 
regret, that it did not square with Dr. Dobbin’s immediate designs to 
give the re.««nlts of the collation between the (-od. Montf. and Cod. 
Line, through the E])ii«tles, or a jiortioii of them. We nerfeetly ac- 
(piii^sce, from a knowledge of the mechanical labour which would bo 
involved in their insertion, in Dr. Dobbin’s decision to omit the accent^ 
ill his collations ; but wo feel that his eomparisoirof these two MSSfP 
is imjierfect without it, with reference to the particular conclusion 
which he seeks to establish. It is ])rohable that the transcriber 
of tho Mbiitfoi*t MS. was no gn*at Creek scholar; and if it could, 
have been shown, even by a specimen of the accentuation of tho 
tAvo MSS., that they corresponded in accentual faults, the conclusion 
that the one is a .soi-vile transcription of the other would have been very 
nmeh cmifirmcd. The result at which avo now arrive is tliis, that 
Avith a resemblance between the two documents so fidl and pervading, 
so cm-ious and minute, we should expect to find the classical text of 
1 John V. 7 , *11 the parent MS. ; hnt it in wanting in fbe Lincoln CoU 
lofjo CotJex ; therefore if ft presence in the Montfori is an arhU 
iTnrxj andmnvthorized interpolation That tho addition of the text 
ill the micnt MS. Avas made Avithout any fraudulent object or contro- 
versial ])ur])Ose is nM)st probable ; the design of perfecting the MS. for 
jirivate use is quite suiHcient to account for it. That the transcriber 
had this intention of jierfecting his MS. for use is evident, from his 
liaving added the Latin chapters, which arc Aranting in the Lincoln 
MS. The verse hoAvever itself, as it stanHs in the Cod. Montf., is 
evidently a translation from the Latin ; foe the article is omitted 
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before irariifi, XrJyoc anti nrcv/iu &yiov, because there is no article in 
Latin ; in terra is also represented by ir rp yp instead of IttI rf/c 
which is just as if a school-girl should translate “ in the mountains** 
into “ daais les inoiitagncs,’* instead of “ sur les montagucs.** 

Wo have given a very inadequate view of much interesting matter 
brouglit together by Dr. Dobbin in his Introduction ; but we can only 
further exj)ress a sincerti hope, that he and his publishers, who have in 
tlieir department so well scoonded his purpose, will meet with sufficient 
support to encourage them in the prosecution of similar designs. 
We will only add, tliat we do nbt esteem the bearing ^of the text, 
1 John, V. 7, as of much, if of an}" importaucCj in the Trinitarian 
controversy. The purpose of the AvrJtcr is to allege witnesses in con- 
tinuation of his assertion ; and the uitity of witnesses, as far as they 
are alleged as witnesses, can oply be an nnit}^ of testimony. At tlic 
same time, we think tliat the intermd evidence likewise is against the 
verse. The reference is to the maxim of the law, Dent. xix. 15, and is 
a repetition of John, xix. 114, 35 ; and the sense is perfectly complete, 
ami tli(j argumentative pui*})ose ansu’cred, without the int.er[)olated 
verse. To the modern mind, indeed, the witnesses in verse S, resolve 
themselves into the s(»le evidence of the writer himsell* ; but to the 
Oriental, there would l«3 a force in this manner of stating a fact, which 
it does not present to our apprehensions. And, as critics, we should 
neither ignore modes of thought altogether dilfereut from our own, nor 
seek for mysteries where, w'Len such modes of thought arc understood, 
nothing beyotid a plain statement is intended. 

Every department of Icaimed research, thought, philosojJiy, seholar- 
shij}, ill this couiitiy supplies itself from Gennaii sources, w’ith ono 
signal exception. Tardily, and after much resistance, wc have gra- 
dually, during the last half century, submitted to learn from Germany, 
mid to discuss after Germany. Theology alone among us drags on an 
®olatetl exist (‘nee, abiding within its own charmed circle into which 
the thought, the knowledge, the movement, circulating outsiSo cannot 
penetrate. We not only repudiate* results, but wc ignore the ivhole 
discussion that ]»roduccs them, German philology has been no less 
active and prolillc in its a])prieatioii to the canonical hooks, than in 
any other field of leaniiug or literature* ; it is therefore, quite ii^pos- 
siblo that such a subject as the history of Christianity,*’* for example, 
can bo prtqierlv treated without a full consideration of the new lights 
thus elicited, and the stores of learning thus brought to bear. To 
those who afe acquainted wdtli what German criticism has done for 
the early centuries, the* English treatment of f he same period and of 
the New Testanu'iit w-i tings, appears childish and contcnqitible. Mr. 
Mackay, in the volume before ns, jiresents English readers with all 
the more important results of the German criticism, not only on the 
(nirliest, but on the later, development of the Christian idea. A work 
of thi** nature was much wanted, and will be highly useful. Mr. 


® “A Sketch of the Rise aiid^ogress of CliristuTiitj'. ” By R. W. Mackay, M. A. 
Author of “The Progress of tne Intellect, m cxemplificri hi the religiouadcvclop- 
lueiii of the (.b'Veks and Hoh^wK.'* London . J ohn Chapman. 1854. 
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Mackay has executed his task with p^reat skill; he is profoundly 
acquainted with the whole Cierman literature of his subject; and he 
has successfully fuscMl into one continuous and consistent view, the 
latest results obtained and chief topics treated, by the freest and 
ablest of the critics of G-ermany. Sumrnsiries and abridgments ai*c 
apt to be sujicrticial ; but Mr. Mac*kay condenses in such a way as to 
preserve originality, and present ample data. Indeed his own learn- 
ing and direct ac(]uaintancc with the original documents of tlie early 
centuries, enable him tc^ check and ihodify his immediate modem 
authorities. 

He divides his subject into seven heads. The four first of these 
treat of the earliest ](\eriods, and uhe origin of the churcli. A vigorous, 
but not extreme liisiorical criticism is brought to bear on tlie written 
remains of Christian antiquity. The Ethnic and Jiwish antecedents, 
the elements philosophic, or rt'ligious, which coalesced in Christianity 
arc fii’st delineated. In Part 2. on “ The Pauline Controversy and its 
Issues,” the author’s ahuudant knowledge isperha})s more coiisjncuous 
than ill any other portion. He follows mainly licrc the. view which is 
supported in detail in Zeller’s “ Apostel-Heschichte.” Christian doc- 
trine, as it app(*ared about the middle of the second century, wjis a 
cinn prehension or compromise bt‘twecn the lofty spiritualism of St. 
Paul an<l the Judaism of the older Apostles. The prevalent Christian 
doctrine was an im]»rovcd modification of the Mosaical. Jew-Chiistians 
renounce national prejudices and ritual, while Gentiles, imapt to com- 
prelicnd the Pauline metaphysical adaptations of Judaism, twlopted a 
Christiujiity consisting in moral amelioration, ratlier than jn passive 
justilieation and jn 3 'Ktical atonemeni; yet was this not an f‘xtemal 
cjiiipromise of ])as.sive arrangement, Init an inward self-development of 
Cliristifin Jwding, siiontaneousl^'^ extruding the incompatible, ai^d in- 
cori»oraling, every extant idea capable of harmonizing with its instincts. 
A certain quantity of Judaism found itself outside the Church, and* 
thrown in direct oiipositioii to it. The extreme J udaizers themselves 
quitted the Christian eomiminity or were ilisjdfiimed by it as Ebionites 
or ^tizareiies. ihit their heri'sy' consisted not in any peculiar tenets, 
but in the obstinacy of tlieir orthodoxy, and their refusal to move with 
the expansion of free sentiment in the general church. On the other 
side, tlie emaneijiation of Christianity from its Jewish fetters, and its 
presentation to a widt'r and more inlneated audience, led to excursions 
of s])cenlation in an opjiosite direction ; gnostiei.sin hovered on the 
outer confines of the free and ftuctuating Christian opinion, and was 
the element which would have converted Christianity into a Philo- 
soj)hy, placed it in- its widest relation to. the universe, and embodied 
into it the best ideas of the age. T3ut here the Christian movement 
was arrested ; after the middle of the second century C/hristiaii thought 
took up a definite position, between obstiiiate Judaism on the one 
hand, and free opinion on the other ; and the Church was driven hy 
these antagonists into the Catholic or Petro- Pauline coalition, in which 
minor differences wxre sunk as in a league for mutual siqjjiort. 

Ill tracing (in Part 5) the mode in wliiclf, out of, the Ebionitc and 
Gnostic Christology, was evolved the doginj|^ on the Incamation, the 
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author is hardly so definite and critical bs in his history of those earlier 
speculations themselves. A religion originally j)urely subjective, was 
transformed into an objective one. The soul, in its endeavours to 
bring the divine object of its aspiration nearer to its consciousness, 
gradually built u]) that object in the character and attributes of Jesus. 
The belief of his divinity sup])lied the connexion between the trans- 
cendental Deity of the Old Testament, and the human race ; and so 
became the leading dogma of the religion. At first vaguely felt or 
surmised, it was aftcrwaids precisely adjudicated ; the conception of 
the attributes of the founder vailing with the successive phases of the 
religion. Wlieu Christianity was Judaical, Christ was the son of 
David, and human ; in the Christolo^y of St. Paul we have a midway 
point ; Christ is now the second Adam, whoso body was subject to 
death, but who was also “ the pneumatic man ** or quickening 8]iirit *’ 
of life. This spiritualizing theory was the first step towards the final 
hypothesis. The antemundane existence and the divine consubstan- 
tiality were the next steps ; but while thus interweaving its idea of 
Christ with cosmical theory, orthodoxy, or rather the more measured 
views of those who at that day were unconsciously creating orthodoxy, 
successfully endeavoured to retain Christ as a human lledeemcr, “ in 
all things like unto his brethren,’* in the closest connexion with human 
sympathies. From this time onwards, Orthodoxy canm to consist, in 
preserving the balance even, between the two Christological alterna- 
tives ; and Heresy', in like manner, in insisting rigorously and exclu- 
sively on the consecpienees from one or the other of them. From 
Origeu lo the close of the Athanasian disputes, the history of orthodox 
dogma coiisists in the varying modes in which the two contradictory 
notions were forced into the ideal coalition. Jf the Church finally 
recurred to the formula of the “ Iloinoousia,” which the prelates in one 
of the synods of Antioch had formally set aside, it was rather in the 
interest of tranquillity, than from any superiority which that formula 
possessed as a mode of csca]»c from the logical dilemma. 

While the Eastern church was absorbed in this metaphysical dis- 
pute, the Western seemed, like tho old Uonians, to have relinquished 
speculation, in order to concentrate its attention on perfecting its 
government. Eventually, however, it produced a Theology peculiarly 
its own ; elaborating in process of time a doctrine of human nature, 
which silenced free inquiry on this ground, as completely as tlie 
Athanasian dogma had on the other, 'fhe Cfreek church had as its 
problem the rcconeileinent of the two incongruous hypotheses, the 
Divine and the Human natures. The Latin undertook to harmonize 
the two determining e>onditions of Moral action, the Eternal will, 
and Free agency. In this controversy, as in that, a termination, but 
not a solution, was arrived at. Inquiry was quenched, not satisfied ; 
the great idea of “ Authority” arose out of the rpins of speculation ; 
Orthodoxy now restod not on reason, but on ]>ower ; and Th'e Church 
trampled remorselessly on the freedom and faculties which dignity 
man. 

As the diplomatic histn^y of the Middle Agi*s circles round a single 
object, the power of thcphurch, so its intellectual history is a record 
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of the patient labours of reason in the fetters of church-authority. 
The intellect was never more active than in these ages, when .it had 
resigned the fundamental right of inquiry, and was content to explain, 
to analyse, to reconcile. Beneath this unnatural slaveiy it is trde, 
lurked an undeclared and unconscious resistance. With the exercise • 
of reason its consciousness of povfer revived. By a curiops‘ reversal 
of the former experience, the philosophic activity of the ages of 
Scholasticism began in submission to, and ended in the overthrow of, 
the idea of authority : while Greek speculation, which began in free- 
dom, hfid terminated in the establishment of a spiritual tyranny. The 
twenty pag(}S wliich Mr. Mackay devotes to Scholasticism, are not the 
least uiteresting paH of his wofk. We arc not acquainted with any 
English book on the subject, which gives, though in such short com- 
])asK, so neat and consistent a view of the school theologians. The 
beginnings oi' Iteforin are just touched, and only touched, in this 
volume. The Protestant movement of the 15th-lGth century, how 
d(*tcrmincd by the Scholastic epoch, hoAv reo])ening the still unclosed 
discussion of lirst })rincij)lcs, and so bequeathing to a distant age the 
very problems which had occujiiod the carlit‘st, miglit form by itself 
the subject of another an^l no less interesting volume than the 
present. 

“ Thcologicid Tendencies of the Age,”* is an Tuaugural Lecture deli- 
verinl hy Br. Tulloch, at his entering on the duties of the principal 
chair of Theology at St. lAary’s College, St. Andrew’s, It is intended 
to indicate the treatment winch Theology will receive at his hands, 
and wo have no doubt Avill ho well received by those who desire to see 
;u*adcmical chairs occupi(?d hy naje pien; We do not doubt but that 
the Professor will see further into his subject herea^r; and it was 
not t<) he cxpccti'd in a preliminar}’' lecture, although the Bible is set 
n]i Its the sole external authority, that he should determine what is the 
Billie — What is its general meaning ? is it inspired ? in what sense ? 
to all ? to the eii lightened ? how enlightened ? — with a variety of other 
ijnestioTis, licftirc; In* can settle Jiis unerring objective standard. Tlie 
style lias nowhere any particular merit, and the meaning is sometimes 
rendered unnecessarily obscure : “ How radical a difterence,” &c:, p. 28. 

We should arid, that, ^ with an oiihodox horror of Popery, on one 
.^idc, and Uationalism on the other, the tone of the author is temperate, 
as of a man who means to be candid and desires to be useful. 

"J'be author of the “ Restoration, of Belief”® has, no doubt, heard of 
the maxim — “Cuiquo in sua arte eredendum” — and seems inclined to 
enforce its application in his own modest way. He has constituted 
Deists, Theists, Atheists, and anti-Christian anti-Atheists into his 
audience ; and, like cvciy one “ who charges liimself with such a task 
as that of conveying to the intelligence or reason of others a system or 


* “ Theological TendencieR of the By Rev. J. Tulloch, D.D. Edinbu^h : 

— ^Br. Tulluch has recently obtained the second of the two Burnett prizes. 

The corresponding prize was obtained forty years .ago by the })reBent Archbishop of 
Canterbury. • 

# ** The Itostoration of Belief.” Pajrt III. Cambridge- Macmilkn. 1865. 
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body of truth — he })roles3i*H to uuderstand the subject of whicli he is 
to treat, and those to whom he speAks must believe that ho under- 
stands it, they must listen to him on the belief that what he affirms 
ha knows to be* demonstrable” — and therefore ho “proposes to speak in 
the undisturbed confidence that his position is good ; and that it is im- 
pregnable.” (p. 260.) We cannot, vdthout unduly trespassing upon our 
readers’ time and our own space, give them a reasonably fair impres- 
sion of the wordiness, incoherence, mingled slip-slop and bombast, 
which characterize this most tpret^tious Essay. We will venture, 
liowever, upon one exemplification^of the entire absence of the logical 
fai'ulty from this writer. “ Strauss, b}' general acknowledgment, has 
failed in his endeavour to solve the bit>toric problem of the origin of 
Christianity, on the assumption that it is false. The same thing stated 
in other words is this — ^that the historic and critical argument, on the 
afiirmative side, is found to be irresistible ;” (p. 249.) Passing by the 
looseness with which the word “false” is made to stand for “noii- 
miraoulous,” the passage amounts to this ; that because Strauss has 
failed to account by his mythical hypothesis, for the origin of Cliristi- 
anity, naturally, therefore its supernatural origin is })roved ; yet all 
which Strauss’s failure in ihti hypothetical part oi‘ his work amoiuits 
to is, that he has not suceoeded in that particular disproof of the sii]>cr- 
natural origin, wliieh would follow from a discovery of the true natural 
origin: to adopt our a^tlior's word, tbc false, if it be such, docs not 
become true, because a particular attempt to assign the airwv tou '^evcovc 
has failed. Oneinstimcc of utter nonsense : “ When wo have trod the 
Thelstic ground as far as it may be trod, Christianity is jvady 1o coZ- 
IqpJte upon as, and to challenge us to surrender. And tliis ehall(*ngc 
yefg a deeper meaning at each stti[i of our ijrogress.” (p. 253.) We 
will only fiuther say, that the author’s delinition of Christianity is 
“ the Gospel in its plenitude aud its amplitude, intcTprcting itself in its 
ow'u way, and speakpig among men in a tone of authority from w Inch 
there is no appeal.” (p. 248.) We afterwards find that Christianity is 
an “ uncxceptivc (?) orthodoxy,” and that the Ecstoratioii of Belief, th(i 
tirade against Atheism — Voltaire, Strauss, and modern “railroad litera- 
ture” — ^resolves itself, as far as at present developed, into an under- 
taking to hrcatlie life into the dry bones of the Niccuc formulary of * 
A.1). 325. •, 

The work whicli we now proceed to notice,® although addressed to 
controversies of the day, and directed, somewhat to the same purjiosc 
with the “ Jicstoratioii. of Belief,”’ is a work of a far higher order: 
though not without a certain confidence in its tone, and pei^haps over- 
elaborateness in its logic, it is temperate, well-arranged, persjjicuous, 
and clo.se. No ouc, however he may demur to some of Dr. Alliott’s 
conclusions, or except to some of his arguments, can have reason to 
complain of any ofFeiisiveness on his part towards those from whom he 


• “Psychology and Theology: or, Psychology applied to tlie Investigation of 
Questions relating to Religion, Natural Thoology, and Revelation." Jfy Riuhard 
AlUott, LL.D., ProfeBBor of Theology aud Mental Philosophy, Westepu College, 
Plymoutli. Jackson aud Walford. 1^55. 
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differs. Tlio design of tliis course of lectures is to show the relation 
of l*syehology to liehgion, Theology, and Hcvelation. If the cultiva- 
tion of the science of mind were not at the low ebb tliat it is in this 
country, it would have been unnecessary to argue, as Dr. Alliott feels 
himself obliged to do in his Introductory Lecture, the value of mental 
philosophy to the science of Keligion, which by its very definition im- 
plies a inentjil cx}>crience ; or to the science of God and of Kcvolatioii, 
which rc(|uires a knowledge of the laws of mental cognizance, and of 
tlic relations between the human subject and that which is external to 
him. In respect to religious feeling, l>r. Alhott decides in the nega- 
tive, against Schlciermachcr and Morcll, that it has its source in man 
from a specific fiiculty or su.sceptuhility ; he decides also in the negative 
on the question, whetlier the will has a self-determining ])Ower, thiit is, 
iiTcsjM^ctive of motive ? Wq think on this latter ])oi‘nt boinethhig is to 
he desired in tlie second Lecture, both to bring out fnrtlfcr the neces- 
sary ])re8cncc of preponderating motive to each act of volition, and to 
illiistratc the genesis of motives, or of that state of mind on which de- 
jiciids the force of motives relatively to a particular agent. Proceeding 
next io consider the origin of our idea of God, the suppositiou thal it 
is in any sense innate is rejected, as also that it is owing to an inimo- 
diate su])erscnsual‘iniuitioii; it is proved that the idea of cause is emjuri- 
cally acquired, and that the attributes of Kterni W and Infinity, suserihed 
to the First Cause, are of a negative character.* It is next shown suffi- 
ciently, that the testimony of -consciousness concerning an external 
object must he true relatividy to the conscious subject, and shown with 
somewhat lods distinctness, that it must be true concerning external 
objects, at legist proiKirtionately to their differences inter se. But the 
hinge on wliicli the whole sffhsequeiit pai’t of the Essav is to turn, and 
ill iact the most difficult and important part of the whole, namely, that 
the h^rst Cause is possessed of will and eoiisciousiiess, is passed over 
far too .slightly. For if energies which produce effects he, according to 
Dr. AlTiott’s division, either spontaneous or voluntary, the author has 
by no ini^aus proved that the Energitss of the First Cause, however 
various their effects, may not be spontaneous and necessarily springing 
from the constitution of his nature. It secmis probable, that the in- 
stinctive energies of other living hciiigs than ourselves, which arc 
powers and causes relatively, arc in no sense the result of motived 
will ; nor, to confine ourselves to our own psychology, are we justified 
in saying, that those actions which spring from wull ai'e more pericct, 
or, so far, imply a greater perfect Ai in their subject, than those which 
are spont^eous ; nay, there arc indibations, that actions which, in a 
rudimcntal condition of the agent, issue from motived will, tend, as Ids 
nature jicrfccts itself, to liecorae spontaneous. At all eviMiis, this ])art 
of his subject has not received from Dr. Alliott that attention which it 
requires, as we think will be obvious to himself when he reconsiders the 
following statement : “ If, then, all actions of God necessarily sp/iug 
from the constitution of his nature, and he has no power of control over 
them, there can be no variety in the effects produced. What is pro- 
duced at one time must he jiroduc^^d at ev«ry time, and what is pro- 
duced in one place must be produced in every i dace.” (p. 174.) Surely 
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if the coiiclitioife under which the Divine Energy acts, and with which 
it is co-cxtensivc, are indetinitely various, its action, though sponta- 
neous, may produce an indefinite variety of results. If we could here 
give this work the examination which it deserves, we should have to 
hnng before Dr. AUiott’s notice, that he has not distinguished, in 
Lecture Y., between the super-natural and contra-natural, nor reco- 
giiiscd'that miracle can only be such relatively to the human observer ; 
that there can be nothing supernatural, a parte Dei ; and that the 
wliole argument on the subjecu of miracles, on one side and the other, 
must sliortly be re-rcast. Lb is, perhaps, to be regretted that Dr. Alliott 
fell himself obliged to include so much as he has done within the scope 
of his work : for, though the subject of inspiration fairly comes within 
it, he has been thus led to pronounce himself, in respect to it, with the 
most perfect good faith, no doubt, in favQur of a theory of inspiration 
of thought knd suggestiou, “ in reference merely to the great facts, 
doctrines, and duties of Christianity, and only to details so far us they 
afieet such doctrines, facts and duties.'’ Let Dr. Alliott endeavour for 
hij own satisfaction, to verify liis theory hy running his pen, from the 
coninic^icemcnt oi' St. Matthew to the end of Eevelation, through de- 
tails unim])ortant. discrepatieies, colourings of the several writers, argu- 
ments, allusions, rhetorit'al figures, illustrations. Upon what princiidc 
will he deal with such a writing a^s the E]>istlc to the Hebrews ? how 
judge of its genuineness, of its inspiration at all ? where draw the line 
between great fa(*ts iiud doctrines of Christianity and arguments and 
ap])Ueations uninspired, suggested by the immediate pur])Osc of the 
writer, or hy his own mituraJ prepossessions and modes of thought ? 
Blit it is no discredit to Dr. Alliott not to have been able, in the com- 
pass of a moderate volume, to t^xhaust so many subjects iis those which 
lie has embraced. He has more than justified his ])roposition, that 
the study of mental philosopliy is of the liighesi im]>ortance to the 
science of Keligion -and Theology ; and his work deserves to ho well 
received, not only hy members of his own eoniiniuiion, but by thguglit- 
ful ])eL'Rons of all Christian denominations. 

It does not ajipear to have occurred to the author of “ Bible Doc- 
trines in Bible Faet.R,”' that the expression “Bible Facts” is capable 
of being understood in a variety of senses. He simply understands by it 
the facts of the llible according to a mere literal interpretation, and 
without the a])plication of any (Titical te.sts whatever. And he con- 
cludes, that “ it lias pleased God to lay in his word the historical 
foundations of those things he woum have us most surely believe and 
lay liold of. Our religion is a religion of facts. Its doetriuQB are fact- 
doctrines — its creed is a fact-creed.” (p. 348.) The book is written in 
an amiable spirit, and no controversial asperities are permitted to 
appeal* in it. 

“ Sermons by the Rev. A. P, Mendes,”* are tl^e production of an 
earnest and sincere person, and show the vitality of that faith which 


^ ''Hie Duotriues of the Bible developed in the Facts of the Bible.” By the 
Ite\ . Cl eo. Lewis. Kdiiibui'gll : 1854. 

** “ bennoiiB..” By tlie Rev. A. P. Meudes. London : Cliapman. 1^55. 
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has preserved the Jewish race for so many ages intact in the midst of 
the nations. Mr. Mendes is opposed to the liberal movement aiiioug 
some of the “]K3oplo’' in Germany and elsewhere, which spiritualizes a 
large portion of the Old Testament, surrenders the hope of the advent 
of a personal Messiah, and would be content, for convenience sake, to 
observe the first day of the week as Sabbath instead of the seventh. 
The general purpose of the sermons is to bring home to the under- 
standiTig and fctmiigs bf his pco])le, the ^significance, fii a religious and 
moral sense, of various passages in their law and ceremonial. Wc have 
not observed any peculiarity in Mf. Mendes’ lUnglish, except his use 
of the word “delilat\on ” for “defBcment.” 

“ Thoughts to H^p and to Cheer.”® There are helpful and cheerful 
things in this second scries, and not the less so from their subdued 
tone, and the .serious aspect Under which the author looks out' on the 
life of man. A staff is most valued wlien tlic way is rugged, and a 
mere gleam telling of a distant home is more welcome to the benighted 
traveller, than the broad glare of day to tliosc who Haunt in it. The 
design of the work is ])ractical, and it deserves to be po]iular with 
those wlio desire to ])ass through this life as not setting too much 
store by it for itself. 

“ Fabiola conics under the class of religious novels, but is not 
offensively or very ostensibly polemic. It does not pretend to do more 
thairreprestmt a few scenes from the martyr-period of the Church, taken 
from tlio Homan point of view ; the stbry being mainly founded on 
the legemls of 8t. Agues ^and St. Sebastian. If the talc is from the 
])en of the oinincnt j)erson to whom it is attributed, he is a far bettor 
judge' than we can be of the prolmble effect of this little work upon 
those for whom it is intended. He has no doubt considered tliat tlic 
cause of his (dntreh will not lose by divesting his saints of their nimbi, 
and causing them to walk and talk in some degree like common 
people. But we rather feel for ourselves, that thej' ai'c thus made too 
human and not human enough. We feel little interest in Sebastian 
until the arrow-scene, and then not so much as in the story of Prex- 
aspes or of Tell. His last outbreak upon the Emperor clearly puts 
him in the wrong. Agnes appears in the drama as a crazy girl in 
white. Nevertheless, whether saint, or crazy, or both, happier far, so 
martyred, than many a bride of the same Bridegroom, the flowers of 
whose s})iritual crown have faded, before those of her earthly crown 
have fallen away; who has felt heyelf espoused but not wedded; beloro 
whose eyes, as before those of widows, the ixttoge of Him, who was to 
be the only and the full-beloved one for ever, grows fainter and feebler day 
by day, and who is tortured by the alternative, that either once she 
was j)osscssed by a brief delirium, or is now guilty of a lile-loiig sin. 
Wo regret that the dissimulation practised % primitive (vhristians, 4 
such as the concealment of her religion on the part of a wife from her 
husband, is justifled on the authority of TertuUian (pp. 72, 73)<, and 
that the author docs not perceive, that in such a case the auppreeiio 

* ** Tho^htH to Help and to Cheer.’* Second Series. Boston. 1855. 

10 Fabiola; or, the Church of the Catacombs.” ^London: Bums: 1855. 
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veri is equal tu tlio falsi ; and we should he eony to think, 

that even to this day there should be left an untruthfuluess in the 
Itoman rcdi^ioiis, conscience, iin evil residuum, from times of ancient 
persecutions, or from medisval struggles between Pox>es and Emperors, 
ChureJi aud State. 

VVe fc;ir that in this country the chief interest excited upon the 
Philosophuniena ^and Hippolytus ' controversy has turned upon a 
iVotcstant greediness to believ/j that some blof has been hit in the 
page of Popery ; that some flaw been discovered in his infallibility ; 
that on tracing the Koman Euphrates to near its source, it has been found 
to ishue from a puddle. But even iP^thc Philosopbumena belong to 
Hippolytus, as they probably do, and if ho were a bishop dt Itomc, and 
if he were a better and more learned man tlian Callistus, and if he were 
a stickler for orthodoxy even against Popes, our Protestant will gain 
little by the issue. His Homan adversarj'- will remind him, that if 
Callistus, afterwards Po2>e, was bom a slave, we should therein behold 
the triumph of Homan Christianity ; if he was a defaulter to his 
master, it vras because ho had been cheated by the Jews ; if ho was 
summoned before the I'refect and \vhipped for disturbing the J ews’ 
conVtiiticle, behold the sj'irit which crucified his master ; if in shame 
and despair he attempted his life, it was the hand of Providence which 
pre8er\’ed him for a high destiny ; if Callistus never jiut pen to ]>aper, 
and Hippolytus was an able j^imphletcer, “ the weak things of the 
world confound the things that are mighty :’^nay, if Hippolytus was 
a bishop, he was u schismatical and excommunicate on(* ; if his doctrine 
even was more conformable to subsequent standards than that of 
Zephyrimis and Callistus, liis vras not the tmth for that time or in 
that order; and if Hij)polytus suflered for the faith and has Lchti 
esteemed a saint, it is an evidence of the comprehensiveness of tlie 
Church and ot the efficacy of martjrdom. But a 2 >art from theological 
squabbles, it is witli a kind of emotion that one is able to disinter, as 
it were, the dry bones of the dead ftoin calendars and catalogues, and to 
give them flesh and skin, and to see them live and talk before us, doing 
their own acts and using their own words. But for the csjiocial pur- 
pose of a history of the formation of dogma, the Philosopbumena, as 
the product of their time and place, are of a more philosophical interest; 
and BO Dr-Volkinar’s “ Hijjpolytus forms the first pari of a history of 
heresy previous to the Nicenum. Dr. V. has freely availed himself of 
the labours of others who have trodden the same ground recently, ap- 
propriating or setting atide thdr materials and their results with 
singular aeuteness and felicity, and addressing himself in particular to 
appl^ a corrective from time to time to Dr. Bollinger’s views on the 
Homish side. Dr. V . is not free from the fault of desiring to make his 
theoiy embrace every f^t which lies at aU near him, and of forcing the 
m istunlikdy facts towork up with a “nicht unmoglich” into his theory. 
In, estimating the peculiarity of the Homan creed in the Hij)polytus 
period, regain should be had to a native aintagonism to tlie Pagan 


“ “ Hippolytus unddie romischen ZeitgeuoBsen." Von Dr. G.Volkmar. Zurich. 
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idolaiay, of a much rougher kind than the speculation of Noctus ; the 
confession “ I believe in one God Jesus Christ,’* is not necessarily 
PatripMsian ; it is in itself a profession of faith in one man-god, in 
opposition to the many man-gods of the Pagans ; the relation of that 
man-god to the supreme Author and Father of alL opened an infinity 
of further questions, not immediately present to the minds of many 
oi that age and place. Certainly that formula would combine on the 
oue side with Noetianism, Patripassianism, or^Sabelliamsm. .On 
the other side it would consist with* the doctrine of a Logos == Bede 
irpot rop Oeov. Here meets us therefore, as on so many other points, 
tlie inquiry so vital to the Cliristian dogma, of the origin of the fourth 
gosj>cl. Is it a paA of the original and central fact-system of Christi- 
anity, dt evidence, phenomenon, and effect of its action ? We may 
amuse ourselves for a moment in reflecting upon the probable form of 
lloman doctrine, had Hippolytus not leanit the Logons doctrine from 
his master Irenasus, and so laid the foundation, though personally over- 
borne, of theological orthodoxy at Borne. 

Dr. C. Hasc, in a recent letter to Dr. F. C. von Baur,^® of modest 
size and courteous tone, addresses himself to show, in reference to 
Various critiques upon his own works, that he occupies a cley and 
defined position, on the ground of the critical investigation of the 
Christian OrigineSy ifelatively to the Tubingen school. On the prin- 
ci|)al point of recent interest, he excepts against the. conclusion which 
throws the origin of the fourth gospel into the middle of the second 
century, at the same time that he recognizes the differences between 
that gospel and the Synoptics. He acknowledges, indeed, that the 
evidence from ecclesiastical antiquity is not conclusive to its Johannean 
origin, and that the internal evidence is capable of leading to opposite 
results ; but he remiuds the Tubingen critics, that they had until lately 
thrown the fourth gospel to the end of the second century, on the 
assiiiiiptiou that it could not have been known .to the author of the 
Clementine HomilieiS, whereas it now appears from the reference to the 
miracle of the man bom blind, in the recently discovered portion of 
them, that it was. Nothing, indeed, can be more fallacious than the 
undertiiking to prove or disprove the genuineness of a book solely from 
intcmiil evidence ; hut the case of the fourth gospel is in many resjiects 
a very distinct oue from that of the Synoptics ; for by whomsoever they 
were compiled, the alternative is not presented of creating irreconcilable 
or prodigious statements, or else attributing a fides to the authors; 
not even is this the case with Luke. Bul^ with r^ard to the fourth 
gospel, the author is cither an eye-witness or is falsely personating 
one. Either therefore, its authority is immeasurably above that of 
the Synoptics, or altogether below them. The setting of aii assumed 
name on the title of a compilation, might not be inconsistent with a 
truthful intent ; but to personate falsely a chief actor in events de- 
scribed, and to vouch for them as eye-witness, renders the whole nar- 
rative of such an author unworthy of credit, and is not lightly to be 


Die Tiibinger Scbule.” ScndBchreiben a]ft Hoiin Br. v. Baur, you l)r. JL 
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supposed of auy author. Notwithstanding, even in the naiTntive of 
an eye-witness, there may be events related to which the voucher docs 
not apply, which may ho discredited, without impeaching the naiTator’s 
veracity in those cases for which he vouches. Thus the Andiiig of the 
sepulchre viieaiit, a^ related John, xx. 1—8, and tlie passa^ in the. same 
chapter, ver. 19 — ^29, stand on an entirely different footing from that 
of tin* angelic appearance to Mary, ver. 11 — ^18. And in the saihe 
chapter likewise are instances, ver. 9, and ver. 31, of inference, opinion, 
or conviction on the part of the author, which might likewise be erro- 
jicons, cojisistcntly with his veracif^^ I)r. Hase, however, maintains 
the genuineness of the foiuth gos|)el, wliicli he considers to have been 
Avritteii late in the Apostle’s lifetime, and he does* not feel the intro- 
duction of the Logos doctrine in auy degree iri*econcilahie with the 
truthfulness of the historic part of the narrative ; while he considers 
Dr. Baur and his followers altogether unauthorized in assuming, that 
the Logos doctrine coidd not have been developed, in some minds at 
least, as early as the end of the first century. With respect to the 
miraculous pai*t of the narrative. Dr. ILase. receiving as perfectly 
reliable the accounts of the Ajiostle conecraing the phenomena which 
he witnessed, adopts the solution of occult or unascertained natural 
inilueffees, and such, es]>ccia]ly of a Inhaling nature, ho considers to have 
belonged to Christ himself: while his resuscitation, and that of 
Ijazarus, he imagines to liavc been recoveries from a state of apparent 
death. 

A second edition of “ Ilaveriiick’s Tlaiidbook revised by Dr. Kcil, 
is in jirogrcss, and may be rccommentlcd to English students who w'ish 
to enter more deeply into tlie critical study of the Old l\‘staiiient tlian 
they cau with the help of the meagre introductions to be met with in 
English, and at the same time to bo safe from Germaii ifeoloyy. The 
pruiciplcs of the autlior, wliose work first appeared in 1885; an<l of his 
])reBent editor, arc reactionary against the destructive eritik of Semler, 
Eichhorn, and Dc Wettc. 

Wc recommend to the attention *of feeble Protestant preachers on 
this side of tlur w'ater, a small volume of able sermons by M. Athanase 
CoquereV* fils, of Paris. He tells us in his ]>reface to them, that he has 
felt the evil of detaching a text from its cha})ter, and of reariiig upon 
a few words a system of dogma or a scheme of morality; of.ma^ng it 
say, what the w ords iinleed w'ill boar, but not what the words in their 
context really mean, ^llio necessity for carrying the open Bible into the 
pulpit, as M. Coquerel exijrossos himself, is more necessary perha})s 
in France than here, where the Bible, for that matter, is open enough; 
but English preachers likewise would do well to found their discourses 
rather upon the hond jlde arcyma of a chapter, or ample passage, than 
upon an artificial division of a few wprds. A preacher dealing with 
an entire section, is not so able, to blink difficulties, ^as if he selects a 


13 ‘'Havomick’s Handbuch der li. k. Einleiiimg" in das A. T." Zweito Aufluge 
von Dr. Carl Fr. Keil, Frank, a M. und Erlangen. 1854. 

" Homilies. ’ Par Atliana^ Coquerel, Fils, Pasteur Sufingant de I’Eglisc 
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sinf'le verse for his text ; he will soon find, that his moral application 
will in no wise tell, if to the intellects and feelings of nine-tenths of 
his audience his exposition has appeared insincere or silly. In the dis- 
courses before us, M. Ouquerel takes care to deaf his way by a com- 
proliensive view of a considerable context, and whese the passage is 
iiguratiye, by a bold resolution of the figures employed, into their 
appropriate meaning. He thus leaves no reserve between himself and 
his hearers, when he comes to appeal to their moral nature, which he 
does witli earnestness, sincerity, andforcc^permitting them no subterfuge 
<)r screen behind which to shelter thcinBelvos, as though their fate were 
not ])ractically in their own hamls. The design of M. Coquercl’s dis- 
courses is not controversial, butihe has felt himself* in the ]jmsencc 
oi two theological extremes, of the lionianist and ©f the Calvinistic. 
Thus a sermon, on Matt. xvi. 13-20, has a bearing on the Komish con- 
troversy, and one on Luke xvi. 19, 2U. to which w6 shall confine our 
few remaining' observations, is ' directed against some of the horrors 
of Calvinism. M. Coi[uertd is sensible, that a doctrine concerning two 
shtyply defined and irrevocable conditions in another world, does not 
point to such a sequel as is required by tbc present condition of man 
on earth *, to say nothing of the exclusion, acconling to Calvinism, of 
all but the elect from iiitcfest in the future ])romiscs, the mass of men 
arc too good for a hopeless Hell, and 'too had for a perfect Heaven. 
But M. Coquerel finds himself here also, tliough he does not expressly 
refer to it, face to faee with the Tlomish system, which has adapted 
itsell' to the moral sense of niankuid. by providing a purgatory for the 
imperfect faithful, aud a limhus for the uncovenanted. Although the 
liomihli ]»urgatory is inteiq)olated iu the wrong place, that is, before 
the judgment instead of after it. although it bo untenable upon au- 
thority of Scripture, although eneuinWred aud implicated with other 
doctrines ojjeti to farther objection on their own s(*orc, we do not 
hesitate to say tliat, as an ;iltcnintivc to the Calvinistic hjq)othe8is, it 
approves itself to uicii’s noeessurv coiiecj)tioiis of the Divine justice, 
tlioir coiiseiousness of their own iiitenial moral condition, and to their 
natural affections. Many a heart-broken })arent and fond friend, 
withiii the Homan coinmauioii, when mourning over the death of the 
}irodigal and the reprobate, have thanked Cod and their Church, that 
they have not had to sorrow for the eternal fate of the departed even 
as the C^alvinist, who in like cases “ has no hope.*’ 

M. Coqui‘rel is anxious to find some scriptural authority'' for his view 
ou this subject, and ho finds it, strangely enough, where the Homanist 
finds his purgatoiy, namely, in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
We cannot think that our author is here quite consistent with hbns(*lf, 
or that his application of this passage will stand. He observes, with 
perfect truth, that in this, as in all other parables, which are apologues 
constructed for the^sake of elucidating and enforcing a religious or 
moral truth, the form of the' vehicle is not to be pressed : he con- 
siders also the form of this particular* parable to have been borrowed 
from the J ewish theology, representing accordingly a divided state of 
the Scheol. Hut he thi^s, that in the mouth of Christ, the “ bosom 
of Abraham'* and the “ flame of lire,” signify respectively. Heaven and 
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Hell : and he infers, because, when in torment, the ricli man is bidden 
to ‘‘remember,’’ and is represanfed as not without feeling for his 
brethren yet on earth, tliat even among the damned there is plaec for 
tlie wicked to become better than they were on the earth. “ Une con- 
damnation cfHcace, un enfer litile, dcs souf&anocs destinoes toucher 
les eosurs, des chatimonts destin^ a ramcner, voila I’enfer du chris- 
tianisnie, celui que le Fils de Dieu lui-meme fait connaitre <ln.»g cette 
parabole.” — p. 152. lie considers that the future state, like the pre- 
sent, will present a progress Yrom Lad to good, and from good to 
better. But we thin^ that if no*better scriptural foundation can he 
found for views concernitig the future state, which approve themselves 
to many thoughtful minds, and whJbh arc nowlicre contrsulicted by 
beripture, it would bo better to rest them on the b^oad grounds 
of natural theology, and of the obsen^d nature and constitution of 
man, than to force out of Scripture, of which the predictions resich 
onlj*^ to the solemn close of our present ajvuin, revelations concerning 
that which shall be from age to age. 

Monnard. “ Du Droit et du Devoir. This is a prize Kssay on a 
subject proposed by the Society of Ihiblic Utility of GenevA. llight 
and duly being considered as the 1>ascs ijf moral conduct, to as(‘ertaiu 
what are the res])ective ofiices of the two powers, for the good of iiuli- 
vidnals and the happiness of cominuniths.” The author brings out 
Well on the whole the distinction jk^twetm “ right,” which is the off- 
spnng of social relation, and “duty,” which has its root in the “ self:” 
also between “right” and “rights,” the former of which is the just, 
relatively to the agent, and tine latter relatively io tlie reci])icnt. In 
further developing tlie distinction between “right * and ‘‘duty,” the 
former is scon to be embodied in la\vs,«nd takes cognizancjc of overt 
acts —it is external : duty takes cog^dzance of motives, ami is an inter- 
nal ])riiiciplo. Hence ? ;gal obligations and moral duties stand not in 
opposition, but in coiitra-st. But inasmuch as in an artilieial and highly 
organized society law attempts to regulate, defcnsividy at least, almost 
ail external relations between man and man, those whose moral sensi- 
tivcuess 18 of low degree art led to l)ound the circle of tlicir moral.dutics 
by the himfe of their legal obligations. ASid therefore M. Monnard 
says, that the orbit traced for society by its Author lies between' the 
polM of duty md right. We should rather say, that the rights of in- 
dividuals and the rights of the public, the rights of self and the rights 
o others, !ire the resjieetive poles of society, in its hard. and merely 
mun^nc condition ; but that the duties owing to self ana those owing 
totithers ate the iwlcs of sodety, according to a higher idea, dreamt of 
hv pbloscmherB and ph^nthrol,is^ and traced out by the Pounder of 
the ^nstian Society, but never as yet realized upon earth, and only 
not hopelws li^ause we know not how long the huian experiment hA 
to lun. i^olutions W, ^ys M. Monnard, from not taktog duty into 
a^our.; they are conned to j^litieal olqects. that is, instnuiental 
aiHl merely ma terial ends, from not duly considering the moral nature 
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of man. And we may add, that it it; evidently not sufficient for the 
h:i])piness of a people, or for the stability of a form of government, that 
a constitution be devised, wheroui the complicated ri^^hts and range of 
action of its several powers . arc accurately defined, if there is absent 
from it, and from its functionaries severally, a sense of duty. The next 
best security to a sense of duty in the governors is their sensibility to 
public opinion : and it may well happen, that a government less popular 
in its form may be more amenable to public opinion, and to the moral 
sense of humanity, than one which is theoretically perfect in the balaneed 
powers of its constitution; but which has no heart, no cc’iitre of life 
beating with a conscience of duty, or which can be effectually touched 
by praisQ and blame. 

Mr. Bohn continues his Ecclesiastical series with the “ History of 
Sozoincn,”^® which, with the “ Eusebius’* already published, completes 
the period from the commencement of the Christian era to a.d. 440. 
Til ere is arlded to thii “ Sc women* * the Photiau Epitome of Philostorgius, 
now first translated into English, and pleasantly done byMr.Ed.Walford^ 
JMr. Bohn also presents the English reader with the works of Philo.^7 
111 this tianslation there is somctliing occasionally to be desired on the 
.score of srbolarship and elegance ; but it gives, on the whole, a very 
suificient pcprcseiitatioii of an author whose works throw great light 
on the origin of some parts of the Christian dogma, aud whose prin- 
ci] »!(*'* of exegesis, though not his parti<;ular interpretations, are still 
ai>plieable to niimy poitions of the Old Testament. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 

O xford is but seldom exoteric in her teaching ; too seldom, wo 
fancy, for any special action on the life which surges about that 
cloistral calm of hers so tumultuously. Her culture is stamped with 
a jealous seal of freemasonry ; her a<?tivity lies in the shadow of* the 
actuS ; luT influence is essentially chronic in its nature. But in these 
troublous days the deeps are . shaken ; aud at length the AnstotcHan 
“ placidam capuV^ is beginniiig to emerge. A volume of “ Lectures’*^ 
from the Oxford chair of political economy, on the ever-reeurrinjg 
question of “population,'” is one of several grateful symptoms of this 
resuscitation. Indeed, it is one of the most pertinent contributions to 
the political literature, of the. quarter. In the same lucid style of 
exposition which marked Professor Rickards’ former lectures, it aims 
at demonstrating a truth, certuiidy not novel, but which many in these 


36 p;cdesiastical History of Sozomen, comprising a Histoiy of tiie Church, 

from A.D. 3*24 to A. D.* 440. Translated from the Greek, with a Memoir of the 
Author.’* London: Bohn. 3855. i x j j. 

u '‘The Woiks of Philo- Judaeus, the contempbrav of Josephus, translated firom 
theGreek.” By C. D. Yongc, B.A 3 vols. London: Bokn. 1866. 

* Population and Capital ; being a Course cf Lectures delivered before the 
XTiuvcrsity of Oxford in 1853-4.” By Geoigc K. llickards, M.A, Professor of 
I’olitioal Economy. London : Longman & Co. 185^. 
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papulous times will be fflail to have thus clearly approved to their 
vaguely apprehensive convictions. The conclusion we mean wo will 
leave the author to enunciate for himself. He says : — 

''Rricctin" the assumpiioii opposed to facts, and replete unth anomalies and 
contrainetioiis, that ‘ population has a teiidencjr to increase in a greater ratio 
than subsistence,' we establish, as the law of social progress, the converse prin- 
ciple, that the frodHcthf pouter of a oommunit/f tends to increase more rnpidly than 
the number of consumers** 

Although holding this proposition to lie true in the main, i.e.. so 
far as a dozen words, including the ambiguity “jbends” can exactly 
convey a general law, wc tliink ibaif tin- author in frami^ it ha^ 
glanced too exclusively backwards to the last half-century of England’s 
experience, however his volume may stem to show America, with all its 
new economical data, to have been embrai^ed in his horizon In sujiport 
of this position. Professor llickards takes iitting occasion to be just to a 
name which has waited long ui the gloomy outside of prejudice and 
ill-grounded hate. Indeed, his argiuiients do not aim so much at over- 
throwing the basis of the theory of Malthi'S, as at scientifically cor- 
recting its premises and gratefully humanizing its harsh eonclusioiis. 
He maintains that there is /a. law of population whu;h pliantly adapts 
its growth to the various stages of a piogressive species — ^to an age of 
barbarism no less than to an age of the highest refinement; and 
that just as the pressure of physical scourges declines, tlie more beau- 
tiful, yet no less ade(|uaie, restraint of moral and social influences 
begins. Put in attributing this gradual limitation of excess to the men? 
deration of civilizing elements, ivc tliink Mr. llickards shorn his ar- 
gument of its proper force, ashe}iasfaIlc4|to examine the law suggested 
by the organic jibenoinena of reproduction— the law by which the jiowcr 
of multiplying the sp( dos is found to vary inversely with the power of 
preserving the life of the individual. To demonstrate an inherent 
necessity is more satisfactory than any appeal to ameliorated aspects 
of society, which constitute but.a varial>le result of civilization. Our 
author may have considered the existence ojli such a regulating upwer 
somewhat doubtful, but, professedly devolj||wtQUch space to the his- 
tory of the argument, to notice such jf could not liaye been 

supe^uouH. This we regard as an error of omission ; and to ^ibt out 
a solitary instance of an opposite kind, we can hardly believe ^jpl^spite 
Mr. Jtickards* assurances) that the fallacy is still alive #hich his 
first lecture puts upon the tack for the fiftieth timdT^^the ^doctrine 
that individual extravagance is a gain to the community, or that 
“private vices aiv jiuhlic hemfits.” On the whole, however, we must 
regard this vajpi^e as an acceptable boon to those young economists 
who stumble ror the first time on the sombre threshold of Malthus. 
The author has enriched his own speculations by a liberal study of later 
authorities, (not forgetting Transatlantic labours), and in his evident 
acquaintance with Basti^ seems to have caught that writerjp grace 
of style and felicity of illustration. It will give him a novel claim 
among j>olitical cconomistst 

Of a very different chapter from these thoughtful and spirited lec- 
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tures, is the “ Natural History of Labour,”® by Mr. Leopold Besscr. 
Quaint enough in its title, and labelled, to boot, with the sibylline 
dietum, “Poverty or Labour,” this is still but a 'dull and dUuted 
volume. There is, it is true, a grand simplicity of conclusion, here 
and there, wliich savours of the same ciilarg^ conception of which we 
})re6ume those vast altemi^tives were l)om; but we will leave the 
render to judge whether this is a hap]iy accident, when we inibnn him, 
tliat the only panacea Mr. Bosser would advise for the social maladies 
of th(.*se latter days is, the siinultaneoiis adoption of a “ two-children 
system.” We should have said the chief remedy i's this ; but, if we 
are not diminishing from the swee]nng sulficieney of this discovery, we 
should add, that tlife author woi^ld further concentrate these small, but 
h.qiiiy families, by separating the occupations of toMms and villages, 
and preventing any light-minded change of residence by their inhabit- 
ant <. Wo need not say that, to accomjdish this isolation, he would 
UK(* legal barriers of the most^ap]>roved efficiency. Mr. Besscr looks on 
emigration with favour ; and in view of such an outlet into fertile but 
untrodden tracts, wc wonder how any man can indulge in the chimera 
III’ a more than Jocal over-population — so contrary to facts, and to the 
iilea of a well-ordered universe — and sit down complacently to balance 
tile probable gain to society from an enlightened prosecution of a “ twjo- 
eJiildren system.” 

A “ History of the English Poor-Law,”* by' Sir George Nicholls, 
given us, contrary to the modorn fashion, far more than its .title seems 
tu promise. It is not limited to any dry detail of enactments, with 
the dates of tlicn'r passing and amending ; but continuously presents the 
special subject iji its eomiexioii with the national history, and its or- 
ganic growth out of geiier^ developments of society. To use the 
author’s words — ^ * 

“All ciiiictiurnts aircctiiig the industrious classes, or bearing niatenally upon 
the. coiuiitiou of the |)f:ople, are regjirded as jiarCaLlu^ jiiurc or less of tlic iia- 
luri’ of ii Poor-Law , cM^ry such eiiactineiit being inleiidcd, if uot actually cal- 
fuljiled, to prevent tlie oceurrejicc and spread of poverty, or else to apply a 
remedy wherever poverty exinled in such a funn, or to micJi an extent, as to be 
a luiisaiKJC or source of Jlauger to the coniniunily.” 

Written with sueh a scoimj, in a stylo almost uniformly concise, and 
by a man wlio has lung a])plied his energies to the execution of the 
existing law, and been a steiuly advocate of reform, this book has ' 
strong a jtriori claims to attention. Indeed, a real history of this 
nature forms a jjroper basis for argumcnt|t whatever our foregone* oon- 
elusions - whotlier we admire the Union^Bystom or not ; whether wc 
regard tho r(‘lief of jioverty only as a removal of what would otherwise 
be “a nuisance or source of danger or, lastly, whether we eiitei'tain 

. 3 “Lie NaturgeHchiclite der Arbcrt, sdsOrundhigc fUr die volkswerthHchaftlichen 
Diseipliiicn.” V on Leopold Lesser, ^inuth oder Arbeit. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
isr>5. 

3 A History of the English Poor-Law, in eouncs^ion witli the Legislation and 
otlier circujustanceH affecting tho Condition of the People.” By ISir George 
Niehiills, K.(! ,* Late Poor-Law CoiiintiKsioner .an^ Sucretaiy to the Poor-Law 
Jhmrd. lu Two VoluJiK-b. Loiidon : John Jilurmy. 1851. 
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a hope that institutions are not impossible which, by affording greater 
facilities for the acquisition of property, might raise large numbers of 
follow-creatures to a higher level of knowledge, morality, and humanity, 
and, so to speak, abolish pauperism by tending to reduce its causes to 
those inhci-cnt in the nature of things alone. In every country,” 
says the author, “ and in all states of society , destitution has oxistt'd, 
and from the nature of things, will ever continue to exist.” This wc 
are far from denying. Differences of talent, of energy, of longevity, of 
bodily constitution, are causes,, insepai'able from the natui’e of things, 
which must ever tend to reduce men to poverty ; but does not a “ des- 
titute class” of from 4.S to 6 per* cent, of- the population argue some- 
thing defective iuthe organization ofiocicly — a pJK)portion which docs 
not include all those who are desperately struggling to shun official 
help, nor those who are relieved and kept alive by private charity r* 
Moreover, is the guarantee against crime which the present Poor-Law 
contains, so cheaply bought by 500,000/. yearly r and is the degrada- 
tion which its operation entails — degradation which reacts on the 
whole framework of society — so inevitable that we should not look out 
for fairer means of meeting the evil ? Lastly, could there he no better 
incentives to work found slumbering in human nature than the harsh 
repuhiveness aimed at in the present manner of relief ? 

It is gratifying to find a man of Sir (Jeorge Nichoirs practical expe- 
noiice contending for codification and for the aholition of the law of 
settlement. The latter of these measures should precede, in order to 
]mrgo the “ rudin xndigesta^ue molea ” of much useless incumbrance. 
Our English tenacity for existing institutions has never been more 
marked than with regard to this unfortunate law. Mr. ihiines ob- 
served in Parliament “ that from the ol‘ Charles^!, downwards, 
he could nbt find a single writer or spca®r of reputation who defended 
the ])rinciple of .settlen’'jnt, which, on thu contrary', hail boon cmidcinuod 
by authorities of the most respectful coiibidiTation.” Among these 
authorities are Adam Smith, Mr. J^itt, and Committees of tlie House 
of Oomiiions from 17J15 to 1847. Yet still the adacripli" are 

exiieiisivel^ restored to tlicir local habitation. 

Frce-1''rade in Land Is the title of a pamphlet intended to advo- 
cate the measure brought forw^ard lately by Mr. Locke King to make 
the land of intestates ilevolve like the personalty under the Statutes 
of Distribution. Thi^ is aecompunied by a summary of arguments 
and statistics in favour of subdivision ol* land among 'a peasant 
population. There is not much that is new in the panqjhlet, and 
it is loosely written , and All of grammatical blunders. Put it is 
evidently the production of an honest thinker, warmly interested in 
his subject. Its main fault is, that it contains no estimate of the 
effect of the change desired upon the actual England of the present 
day, a]>art from the abstract advisability of the alteration. England 


* “ Free-Trade hi Land : an Inquiry irto the Social and Commercial Inflneiire of 
the Laws f»f Succension and the System of Entails, aa affecting the Lanil, the 
Fanner, mid tlie Lalxiurer : with Observutious on the IVansfor of Land.’' * By 
James I’ftial. Lonuon: Jolui Chapman. ^ 
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1b passing year by year more decidedly under tbe sway of the middle 
classes. That this sway is something Very diffei’ent from that of the 
bourgeoisie of Louis Philippe is greatly owing to the influence of the 
aristocracy. It may be that hereafter this state of things should be 
exchanged for the rule of the masses under the influence, of the middle 
classes, and subdivision of laud may be the proper means to effect this. 
But this leads us into many complex problems, social and political, 
and if no attempt is made to solve or even to state them, we gain 
little by reading declamatory pamphlef# like that before us. 

The subject of registration of lands, so important to all who have land 
to buy or sell, forms a fertile theme for pamphlets by lawyers ; and 
any means whereby •«‘the cost of the transfer of land could be lessened 
is of such great social interest, that these pamphlets will attract the 
attention of many besides professional readers. Wc have two now 
before us; one by Mr. Goodeve, entitled “Shall we Transfer our Lands by 
Hcgistcr?”® and ffhc other, (mtltled, “Shall we Simplify our Titles 
The latter is a pamphlet of great ability and originality, and is evi- 
dently written by an author who is master of his subject. The pur- 
pose of Mr. Goodeve is to raise objections to* the plan of rcgistiation, 
and liis arguments are more or less valid against most of the schemes 
hitherto laid before the public. But they do not appear to us to 
touch the plan projibsed in the rival pami)hlct. And we think this 
plan may be comprehended even by persons uhinitiated in conveyancing. 
It is proi)()sed that every deed of tran'sfer shall eodtain the name of a 
person having absolute pow<T to sell ttic jiroperty transferred. The 
name of this person, together with the names of the parties to the 
transfer and the description of the property transferred, would be entered 
on the register? When the jmw owner of tlie property wished in his 
turn to convey it to anothe* all that would be necessary would be, 
that the ])ersuii oh the register should at)pear by the register to sub- 
stitute in his j)laee another rej)rescntativc of the, estate. The object 
of all this is, that if the persons on the register were shown to have 
concurred in the transmission, of which the register itself would fur- 
nish proof, the tit le w'ould be clear and indisputable. Thus the heavy 
expense of iiivfistigating the title would he avoided ; and it is this 
exjxjiise which forms the ‘heaviest item in the cost of selling or mort- 
gaging land. Of eourifc every person appearing on the register would 
be bound to see that the interests of no one claiming under the deed 
by which he was appointed, should he prejudiced by his act. But this 
would rest hctw^eeii them and him, and tjurd persons w^oiild only have 
to ascertain the fact, not the propriety, or his concurrence. The plan 
is accompanied by an ingenious system protecting the real owners of 
the pro]»erty against improper transfer ; but to give any notion of the 
mode in which it is intended to work would oarry us too far into legal 
minutise. 

» . 

^ “ iSliall we Transfer our Lands by Kvgiater f A Letter to tlio Lord Chancellor 
on the Contemplated Transfer of Laud by Kejpstor.*’ By Joseph Goodeve, Esq. 
London : Bruning and (Jo. 1854. 

" Shall we Simplify our Titles ?” By a Coni;eyaucing Barrister. London : 
Wildy and Sons. 1854. 
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Th(‘ insti^utions and principles of the “British Commonwealth”' 
have found a clear and high-minded commentator in Mr. Homersliam 
Cox. The author is right when saying that he could find no single 
and convenient treatise of parallel scope in our political or educational 
literatuj’e — ^no book in. which “the modern principles of the British 
constitution are sj’stcmatically discussed and elucidated by reference 
to tlio actual state and numerous institutions of our Government.” 
W9 could have wished a larger historical clement in liis pages, seeing 
that the book may come to second the etforts of school and collegiate 
instructors in this grov-iiig feature of English education ; but, on the 
whole, Mr. Cox’s task h^ been well and faithfully executed. His 
style is vigorous and precise, and sometimes, as dh pauperism and the 
urgent need of remedying its evils, on the importance of the British 
colonies, and on the inilu^nces of secret diplomacy, it glows with 
delightful earnestness and vitality. The following^ })a8sagc may give 
an idea of our author’s breadth and earnestness of conviction : 

Agiiin, tliorc arc those who, admitting the doctrine of a social compact to 
be abstractedly true, urge tliat it is a dangerous doctriiu*, aud ought therefore 
to bt^oiieciilcd. 1 am iiiorc couccnicd to asceilain what is true thairwtiat 
is deemed safe, considering the security uhich depends 011 the suppression of 
tvuth to be unsubstantial and delusive.*^ If the promulgation of^ilic principle 
(if u so(;ial compact be dangfn ous to a goxf'nimeut, the danger is the faidi of 
liio government, not of the jn’iuciple. A goverium*iit wliich Inis a right sense 
of its duties, has no JH^.asou to fear because its subjc(*ts deem it* responsible. 
It is only the unfaithful steward who denies his stewardship.” 

In giving the author all the credit which’ is clue to fiis labours, we 
arc* not prepared to follow him in all his views. Indeed, we dilfer 
with him ut the outset on a point which he has rightly sliown to be 
an essential one in his inquiry" into the 8uti(‘s of a Govcmincnt. That 
these duties are con'.prchciided in the “ J’rinciplQp of Morality and 
AVealth,” or in other w'ords, that a earc‘ for the moral and mat(*rial 
welfare of its citizefis forms the jirime and complete duty of a (govern- 
ment, we arc IVu’ from admitting. There is no more easy ajiproaeh to 
that “ paternal Government” which the author wisely cl(‘preeates, 
than so liberal a scope as this. Indeed, it is a caric hlanckc which 
may be very vjiriously fill(*d and empowered. While Mr. Cox asserts 
that “the hajipiiiesK ol’numkind is tin? general^object of Government,” 
and yet attacks tin* “greatest happiness printuplc” of Bentham, 
because no “ measure of ha])piness” is assigned, he might have come 
by one step further to something lilie a solution of the antagonism. 
He might have recognised tlie truth that happiness is e.ssential]y 
individual, and tlieivion* does not admit of ineasuro; and tliat tlie 
only way in which Governnients can promote the “ happiness of man- 
kind” is by removing all imj)edLraents to tlie individual sciareh after 
happiness. Each man knows best what is good for him. 'J'liis 
position removes in theojy all other duties sjfvc this— to ensure 
security for the fullest and freest individual development. 

7 “The British Commonwealth; or a Commentary on the Institutions and 
Principhs British dovemiaent.” By lloinweluun Cox, M.A., Fellow of the 
Cambiidge Philosophical Society, &(‘. Londnii: Longman ami Co. 1854. 
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A little, unagsiiming volume of Political Sketches,”* Sy Dr. Carl 
Betslag, contains, without any aid of typographical embellishment, 
and in a style somewhat unuB^ as yet to the shackles of a foreign 
idiom, some fruit of honest thought and observation. The writer was 
a young professor of phil(^phy in the University of Bostock, when, a 
few yeai's ago, the setting-in tide of absolutism drove, him an exile 
to our shores, with so many other worthy and gifted men. This event 
gave him fitting opportunity to review the troubled period of which 
we speak, and “ to compare the ))oliticsfl condition of the Continent, 
and especially of his own country, with that of England,” — meaning 
by his own coimtry, Germany, and not that petty section of it, 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin. Bemafning faithful to his uberal principles, 
he has not failed to discover “ in loss a gain to match,” but has found 
reason to correct his views of the method of realising those principles 
by a study of our English polity aiid its manner of working. His 
clia])ter» on “ Universal Empires and Kussia,” the “ Failure of the 
Bevulutions of 1848,” “A Chapter of Prussian History',” “Diplomacy 
and a Ite.vision of the Map of Europe,” contain much that is valuable 
in suggestion, not only to his fellow Countr^Tnen, but to us who would 
do well sometimes “.to see ourselves as others see us.” 

A new edition of “ Briefc iiber Staatskunsi,”® by Victor von Stranss, 
brings before us a book which we expect to be in some degree piquaiit 
and vigorous, when we learn from the preface that the first forty-seven 
pages hiivc been suppressed by the Prus.sian authorities. But either 
tl»e spirit of the author .suddenly deserted him at the forty-eighth piige, 
or il‘ the suppressed portion was like that published, we should have 
thought the most timid officials might have allowed so innocent and 
feeble a production to appesir ki full. The book bears throughout the 
impress of a weak, amiable mind, sick at the social evils which may 
well make any honest Gennaii despond, aud glad to clutch at a fcAv 
straws, which it is pleasant to believe will keep the'state from sinking. 
The author reviews in turn the condition of the peasantxy, the nobility, 
and the bourgeoisie uf Germany, and finds them all going wrong, — the 
peasantry eaten up by subdivision of land and poisoned by rationalism, 
aud the nobility and the burghers equally fallcii firom their ideal. His 
remedies are of two kinds, moral and social. The latter mainly con- 
sist in givijig sufistajitial «*ind definite organization to tlie dificreiit 
ranks; in creating, for instance, lociil associations of peasants, aud 
guilds corporations of burghers; thc^great object of this organi- 
zation nSng to confront and overpower bureaucracy. The moral 
remedy is to foster the spread of pure spiritual tcachiug, ou the basis 
of those truths which are held in common by all churches. There is 
uudoubtcdly a sort of truth in this. Cle^ly one of the chief tasks of 
the modern world is to impede excessive centralization, and to foster 
charity and zeal. But to state this, aud to ap))ly it iii any practical 
way to such a country sis Northern Germany, ai*e things immeasurably 


“ “ Political Sketches : Twelve Ghapters on the Strucfglcs of the Age.” 
Betslag, Dr. Phil, of Be rlin, &c. London : . Robert Theobald. ] 845. 

* ** Briefe nber Staatskuiist. Social-Politik.” Neue Ausgabe. Berlin. 
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different, and very little approach to a practical applicatum is made in 
these Lettera. 

Under the startling and somewhat aggressive title of “The War: 
Who’s to Blame a Mr. Macqueen haa inflicted npon a patriotic 
public a wholly unpatriotic volume. To use a recent ministerial 
phrase, he has been laboriously “ pottering” among “ blue-books,” and 
lias got himself into infinitely to^uous errors for his pains. True, his 
vision is singularly oblique on this (pcstion. He sees Kussia only 
tliwai'tcd in her fair schemes f5r civilization, and bullied in her laml> 
like innocence and good-will; he traces the evil chiefly to “ one man at 
St. Petersburg,” but that not Nicholas, but Sir Hamilton Sejmiour; 
he loudly resents Bussia’s infringed* rights with regard to the Holy 
Places, and where argument fails him shows extensive familiarity with 
the Apocalyjise. We have not space to expose Mr. Macquecu’s 
numerous logical and historical erron^, or to condemn, as they deserve, 
his sinister conclusions. We wholly withhold our judgment ofithe war 
in reading through such lengthened misinterpretation as to who is to 
blame for it ; and at the close of the book our, at first, suspended cen- 
sure, falls only on Mr. Macqueen. 

That indefatigable jurist, Mr. Leone Levi, lias given to the public 
ahothcr careful, and in tliis instance, admirably compendious digest of 
bi^ researches in Mercantile luid International Law.^^ In bis former 
elaborate volumes the author compared the inercautilo codes of nearly 
all commercial countries ; in the present work he has devoted more 
exdasivf* attention to our own system and its important relations with 
the Hinilar institutions of Prance and Ameri(‘a. Wc had every reason 
to ixpL'ct a useful manual for the merchant and lawyer from the great 
special knowledge of Mr. Levi ; but bis perspicuous metliod has enabled 
him to satisfy the growing wants of general inquiry as well. Jielieviiig 
that a wide-spread aoquaiutance with the actual stati* of the law is tlie 
best guarantee fop safe and comprehensive reforms, we regal’d this 
latter merit with peculiar favour. We therefoie cordially agree witli 
our author when he presses the educational claims of his subject, and 
expresses his belief that defective codification may be, to some extent, 
aupplied by the publication of ably condensed manuals. When the 
Massachusetts scheme of common instruction pro])Osed that there 
should be no child in that state who could not at least “ read tlie good 
laws of his country,” it briefly embodied what wc must think an essen- 
tial idea of education in any self-governed community. Suc^unquiries 
, comprise a mental discipline sufficient to redeem the instru^ou that 
would adopt them from any charge of mere slavishncss to results. We 
must look to the legal training of the Boman, if wc would estimate 
one of the chief elements which liclpcd to form the masculine whole- 
ness of the Boman chajac ter and intellect. * 

“The War: Who’s to Blame? or, The Eastern Questioii mveBtigated from 
the Official Documents.” By James Macqueen, Esq., F.R.G.S., Ac. London : 
James Madden. 1854. 

“ Manual of the Mercantile Law of Grt*at BriOun, Ac.” By Leone Levi, 
Lecnirtr on Cowmercal L«w at King’s College, London. Ac. Ac. London: 
SSniith, Elder, and Co., 1854. ' 
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Tlie book before us effectively groups together the laws which relate 
to international commerce, to the mercantile profession, to partnerships 
and companies formed for commercial or banking operations, and to 
the most useful mercantile instruments, as bills of exchange and j)ro- 
missory notes. A future work will be devoted to the subjects of 
agency, . shipping, insurance, and other supplementary considerations. 
The question of partnership en comnandUe hy now become so Cardinal 
a topic of legal reform, that the carefi^} examination of its merits by 
Mr. L(‘vi — BO different in its temper and depth from the loose or bluster- 
ing .issertions most in voguo—will l>e read with unusual interest. We 
cannot then follow him, howevey briefly, through his formidable oppo- 
sitions o(fact and argument; the conciseness of bis style would leave 
us no alternative but to quote his entire chapter. It i^l, however, be 
readily presumed by thoft who think and observe, that be sees little in 
our present system to counterbalance its ma^old anomalies and 
evils. "England owes her grandest triumphs in the way of united 
effort to exceptional partnerships with limited liability. The 'bcopc of 
our author also neceBsa.rily brings him face to face with certain repul- 
sive facts as regards the legal position of women. Wo will quote his 
few plain words ; they are more to the purpose than much fasliionable 
outcry on the subject: — 

“ The disability of married females io trade on their own account arises from 
the fact, that as by law all the property of the wife is vested in her 
husband, she is deprived of the means of satisfying private engagements 
Owing to the new relations in which she stands, all transactions into which* 
she had entered before her marriage, wluch require a continned assent to their 
subsihtonce, arc all by marriage brought to a close. Thus'ii submission to 
arbitration is avoided, » partnership is dissolved, and an a^ncy is thereby 
recalli'd The dis'abihty oi married women is even more coiidnsive than that 
of lufaiits, inosumcli as the acts of an infant arc voidable only, and they may 
be ratilied at full age, but the acts of a married woman arc absolutely void.” 

“ Ill England, a miuTied woman Hviim separate from her hnshand, and 
having a scqiaratc maintenance, except v^cre the husband has abjured the 
r(‘alm, or has been transported, cannot engage in trade; and neither she nor 
her Imsbnud, unless the latter liad acquiesced to it, would be bound by the 
riigagcMniMits resulting from her trading. In Scotland, the enga^meut so 
contracted would be ouligatoiy, and might be enforced against herself and her 
husband. By the custom of Londoii, a married woman may trade as a single 
woman, but the trade must bo carried on in the City only, on the sole account 
of IJic wife, and the husband cauuot intermeddle witli^it.” 

Now where lies the right among these conflictiiiglaws and customs P 
In the case of the general law, who may trace the social windings of 
the wrong ? We arc frilly aware that there are many men, and women 
too, whose lot leaves them nothing to wish for from any change of the 
law — whom difficulty or dislike have never thrown back upon its 
present harsh iiccosarties. This is ignorance. But there are others 
whose experience j)rccludcs the bliss of ignorance, but who earnestly 
deprecate interference with what they think a necessary evil. They 
have not learned, perhaps, that in other countries the married rdations 
have been essentially altered on similar groftnds of ex|)erienee, — that 
by a statute of New York in 18 tS, and amemlod in April, 1849, it was 
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enacted that the property of a woman, thereafter marrying, should 
continue lier sole and uncontrolled possession ; and that any married 
woman might inherit, or otherwise receive, property froni any third 
person, holding the same for her separate use, exactly as if she were 
unmarried. “ They also manage these thin^ better in France.’* We 
do not select the Code Napoleon as a model in all its laws with regard 
tu matrimony. Indeed, is singularly unjust, more especially to those 
women who fall under the stjll heavier ban of society, and, in its 
present altered shape, in the matter of divorce. But injustice is the 
mother of immorality ; and if we Ibok to the same questionable aspects 
of married life in France, we shall find them flowing, not from the 
laxity of the law, as many suppose*, but from an unequal recognition 
of true womanly freedom. The 'suppression of the Bourbon law of 
divorce is one of these causes — the power o^mere separation, which 
invites to the violation of a bond not really annulled. The system of 
** manages de convenanee,” is one among many others. 

]Mr. Levi’s sympathies are warmly enlisted in the cause of an inter- 
national commercial law, likely to “ remove the barriers which obstruct 
the expansion of trade, and to cement the universal relations of amity 
and commerce.” We are aware that he pursues this object zealously 
in other quarters, and that, in eonnexion with a society for that purpose, 
formed in Edinburgh, he has taken active steps towards arranging a 
European congress at Paris, during the time of the Exhibition, to 
discuss the subject of an international code, and to be held under the 
iiuspicos of the French government. We trust Mr, Levi’s endeavours 
Diay meet with much success, for they aim at supplying a necessary 
conqjleuK'iit of the generous and beneficial/^policy of free-trade. The 
eiiorijiouB diflicultics which stand in the way ofl such an undertaking 
are obvious; but its com])]ete accomplishnicut — a thing we do not 
believe desirable — is Utopian. Commercial law cannot be wholly 
severed from the body of a nation’s legislation, and the latter i.s inti- 
mately interwoven with its entire character, its manner of acting and 
perceiving — its individuality. We cannot think it wise to do away 
with this individuality of nations, and with the actual orgauizatum of 
the human race, it is happily impossible. It is well to aekoowledge 
this at the outset of such a movement, in order to guard against wasteful, 
because fruitless, endeavours. There may be perfect active sympathy 
between nations, as between friends, without a diidutegration of what 
is peculiar in each ; indeed, such sympathy is often more strong and 
rich in results. Uniformity deadens; variety quickens. There are, 
however, many laws which have no close or necessary connexion with 
peculiar national developments — mere formulas, for instance, for authen- 
ticating general mercantile transactions. These might be reduc(*d to 
uniformity with a decided advantage to all trading nations. There 
is i6 possible reason wliy the drawing, acceptance, indorsement,, and 
payment of a bill should l)c hedged round with difiereuces and difli- 
culties. From a proper arrangoment of these, many benefits would 
aris(v-— more clearness in transactions, more extended credit, a greater 
liicility of commercial intrfeourse lietweeu nations, and a wider diffusion 
of ail those blessings wj^ich follow in the train of unrestricted com- 
merce. 
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In translating the general part of Thibaut's System des Pandekten- 
Mr. Lindlcy has made a valuable contribution towards a 
literature of jurispni&nce in the English language. The want of 
such a literature is one of the chief obstacles to the advancement of 
liberal views, and the apprehension of great principles, among English 
lawyers. WhcHi English students attempt to go beyond the barest 
elements of civil law, and to appreciate those^problems wliich underlie 
the intersecting ground of morals an<| jurisprudence, they arc baffled 
by finding that their native language offers almost no books worth 
their ]>cruBal. Bentham’s writing, full as they are of vigour and 
originality, are of ib nature to deter and bewilder, more than they profit 
a beginner. And setting his works aside, what English book on juris- 
prudence, written in this century, have wc, that we could show to an 
educated foreigner, but the lectures of Mr. Austin? However, a 
demand for such books has now arisen, and we may be sure the supply 
will be forthcoming. There is an incxliaustible ^ fund of works in 
German and French, on which we may draw at pleasure. If we im- 
port anything like all that is really valuable from the store that con- 
tinental writers on civil law and jurisprudence have to offer us, we 
shall fiud employment during many years for all wl^o are likely 
to devote themselves to this branch of authorship. We want transla- 
tions of some boo]E8, not of many, but of those that are eminently good. 
We want selections from, and abridgments of, many others. And 
when the way has been thus prepared, we want works which shall 
cxhibitin an English shape, and illustrate by the comments of English 
thought, the main results at which our continental teachers have 
arrived. 

Translations, then, of suitable works, are the first step in tlio forma- 
tion of the literature we speak of. And there is perhaps hardly any 
work of which a translation could be more acceptable, than the gener^ 
portion of Thibaut’s ^'System des Pandekten-Kechte.” Thegreat nameof 
the author makes it oidy right, that he should be one of the first from 
whom Englishmen should learn. And the work now translated with 
great ciwe and fidelity by Mr. Lindlcy, is in every way well suited for 
the perusal of English students. It is short; it dwells at some length 
on general principles, and yet descends to details sufficiently to give 
reality and force to the scientific outline. Even where it is unsatis- 
factory, it is eminently suggestive. At the same time, since Mr. 
Lindlcy informs us that his translation is designed as an introduction 
to the study of jurisprudence, we must say, that its value as an intro- 
duction depends on the amount of knowledge possessed by those who are 
tobciiitroduced. If aperson is familiar withthe^lnstitutes’ ’ of Justinian, 
and tlie ordinary commentaries on it ; with the histoiy of the Boman 
law ; with the lectures of Mr. Austin, and the rudimeuts of moral 
philosophy, he may stiU require in one sense to he “introduced” to 


** An Introduction to the Study of Jurispnideuco being a translation of 
ike genend part of Tbibant's System des PandcdEten-I^chts." With notes and 
illustrations by Natlianiel Lindley, of the Middle temple, Ksq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Maxwell. 1855. 
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juriaprudence. But unlosH he comes furnished with this amount of 
previous knowledge, he is not very likely to gain much benefit hy the 
mtroduction which this book will afford him. <t is exactly the work 
foi' tbos*j who have had such a foundation, and even its obscurities and 
short enigmatic dogmas may to them prove only provocative of 
thought. Still we must not disguise that it is full of idlusioiis, some 
of which are quite out of the sphere of an English reader, being 
borrowed from the German and the Canon law, and that many of the 
most interesting problems that lie around the threshold of juris- 
prudence, are either passed over, or treated in a very cursory and 
inexhaustive manner. « 

The work is divided into two parts. The first treats of laws and 
jurisprudence considered by themselves ; and the second of laws and 
jurisprudence considered with reference to their consequences. The 
latter portion, as it is much the longer, so it also appears to us much 
more intrinsically valuable. By^ the side of Austm, the account of the 
nature and sources- of law seems jejune and unphilosophica]. Or, 
rather perhaps, it would be more correct to say that the sections of 
Thibaut, in order to have justice done them, should be treated as the 
heads of oral exjidsition. And this will, we think, be the main use 
which Mr. Lindley’s traTislation will subserve. It will form an 
excellent text book for lecturers at the imivemities^and elsewhere to 
expound to their pupils, and will provide them with » vehicle of 
sound and definite instruction. And tin? portion of the hf>()k which 
treats of rights and duties, of transactions, that is, the object oi‘ rights 
and duties, and of things, the objects of troiibiictiuns, though it does 
but elucidate a division of the subiect familiar to all continental jurists, 
is so masterly, and, indeed, profound, that in some of the main points 
which it embraces, it leaves nothing to be desired. 

To his translation Mr. Lindley has appended a body of notes, 
designed mainly to dpply the principles of the treatise to the English 
law ; and to furnish short summaries of the latter as an illustration of, 
or more fre*|ucntly as a contrast to, the former, 'fhese summaries are 
dear and correct, and are given ivith a lawyer-like precision and care. 
But we must confess we have perused these notes with a considerable 
degree of uncertainty ^ to the exact class of readers for whom they 
comd be intended. For they are not confined entirely to the exposi- 
tion ot the English law, or we might suppose that the object was to 
dwell only on that 6i4e of the subject. Two or three ditiiciilties 
relating to the miuutias of Boman law are selected out of the hundred 
which the work presents, as matter for long notes, all the rest being 
paraed over in silence. , It seems, indeed, to be quite a matter of chance 
what sulject is selected as deserving of a note. And then when the 
English law on any particular point is of a lengthy nature, and cannot 
be compressed into a page or two, we are referred to the ordinary wcll- 
kjjQwn text books on the subject, the names of which are familiar to all 
.who can have access to them, but wliich are almost invariably out of the 
reach of all non-professional readers. The information is superfiuoiu 
^ lawyers and useless to fiiymen. But we will not dwell on the few 
blemishes of a book whi^ has givo'i us so much pleasure, which is in 
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many ways highly creditable to Mr. Lindlcy, and which gives a very 
hopeful promise for the future of our juristical literature. 

The object of a small voluma by Dr. Leist, bearing the title, “ Ueber 
die dogrnatische Analyse Bomischcr Hechtsinstitute,”^ is to awaken 
a new spirit, and to advocate a new purpose in the study of Koman 
law. The author considers the German lawyer the slave of the cofjtns 
Juris. He acknowledges the immense superiority of Savigny and his 
fellow-labourers over the older civilians ; he' makes no scruple in ad- 
mitting that Germany has in the last half century given to the world 
views of the civil law far more pipfound, and Aore true, than pre- 
viously prevailed ; but he complains that German jurists are prisoners 
in the structure tliey have themselves reared. The corpus juris is 
treated sIs a fountain of truth, a written word all- sufficing, of which; to 
asceHain the meaning, is to have human law at its perfection.. In the 
first place. Dr. Leist objects, this is to set a value on the compilation of 
.Justinian to which it is not historically entitled. It is merely a col- 
lection of the opinions and arguments of able men, reasoning, probably, 
on th(‘ suggestion of real cases, but not under the responsibility of a 
judicial position. And secondly, the corpus juris is not the law of 
Germany. There is a body of (‘ustomary German law, and it is only 
when it is silent or defective that lioinan law prevails. * The task -of 
the jurist is therefore to analyse both bodies of law in order to ascer- 
tain what their common groundwork, and thus, attaining^a point of 
view wliici^rill show w’here they meet and Where they diverge, he may 
be able to give them each their due place in a comtnon system. It is 
iiot to be wondered at that such a jjrqtest against over-re^rence for 
the Homan law should be made and needed in Germany, For the 
civil law luis been a sphere in which the great jurists oi modern Ger- 
many liave laboured earnestly and successfully ; and when men devote 
themselves to a study that taxes their ingenuity and elicits their 
powers, and yet is removed from the current of •their daily life, they 
soon blindly idolize wliat they love as being almost a part of them- 
selves. To Englishmen it reads like a satire to find our eotemporaries 
speaking of the dangers they are undcrgdkij^ from too intimate an 
acquaintance with l^man law. 

In telling the English reader that Mr, Kloss, I||rcctor of the Normal 
Gymnastic Seliool ati Dresden, has done excellent service to educatiouid 
literature by a recent work on ‘‘ CalisthenicB,” we must guard liim 
against the too narrow idea of his labours whidh that unavoidable 
translation of Die Weiblichc Tumkunst”^* jnight give him. The 
word is comparatively new, even in Germ&y, and has only been 
demanded by the late progress of gymnastic science in that country. 
Hy this title the author characterises a system of female training, 
based on a study of tHe peediiar constitution of woman, and a careful 


13 *‘Uober die dogmatische Analyse Rbmischer Bechtsinlfcitute.** Yon Dr. 
Burkaid Wilhelm Leist. Jena: 1854. « 

'*Die Weibliche Tumkunst.” FUr Eltem, Lohrer imd Erzi^erinnen 
bcarbmtet vdn M. Kloss, Director der Kdnigl, sachsuihen ^Tundehrer-Bildungs- 
nntalt in Dresden. Leipzig : Weber. 1855. 
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recognition of those duties wluch, in the economy of nature, fall 
more particularly to her lot. One class excqited, we have no 
practical idea of such discipline in England ; and Mr. Kloss, be- 
lieving that the daughters of the English aristocracy sui|)ass those 
of other countries in beauty of form, is at no loss to trace it to 
their superior physical and mental culture. Such substitutes as w'o 
have are often not free from positive injury. Onroline Eudolphi^ 
quoted by our author, says well of dancing, that “ It is not enough 
for the dancihg-master to know his art thorouglily; he must also 
know how to imparC it wisely. ChHdren never cease the child-like so 
easily as in their dancing-lessons. If they are not treated as children 
— if their happy intioeency and artlcssness is not delicately recognised 
and respected, we may often lose in a few hours what is th5 precious 
prize of a dozen years* solicitude. Not vanity alone, but "wholly 
different ideas and feelings, which we could have wished long to 
slumber, shoot up suddenly into, unfortunate precoeiousness, like hot- 
house exotics.’* , Mr. Kloss docs not exclude dancing from his cur- 
riculum ; he sees in some of its forms an important help to bodily' 
symmetry and ^aceful ease of movement. He would have dances 
accompanied with sin^ng; making them less lady-like, but more 
spoiitimeous and child-like, like the motions of the “airy, fairy Lilian.” 
Snell training, while falsifying the maxim that “ children always move 
gracefully until they have learned to dance,” would ibrm ^ sufficient 
])reparatiou for more formal evolutions when requisite, ^he second 
division of this valuable work is confined to practical regulations ; it 
includes all manner of cxercisQ, games, swimming, bathing, skating, 
&e., and some valuable chapters on diet, dress, and^ the general 
rationale of feminine physical culture. The whole is illustratc^d 
striking wood-engravings, and arranged progressively according to the 
stages of infancy, maidenhood, &c. The first or theoretical portion 
gives us the history and philosophy of g}'mnastics from the Greeks to 
our own days, and devotes especial consideration to the exertions of 
those German gymnasiarchs who, after the example of Jalmi, con- 
verted the youth into patriotic athletes for the national straggle 
against Napoleon, and whom a jealous government persecuted, while 
and»important feature to German education, and by 
derivation to that of France and Switzerland. After examining the 
gymnastic system of the Swedish professor, Lpg, the largcnc.ss of 
whose views may be judged from his division of exercises into educa- 
tional, therapeutical, military, and assthotical, Mr. Kloss treats the 
tlieory in its sp^i^ reference to woman. He argues ably for the 
inqwrtance of this “ weibliche tumkunsf' in the present state of eivilU 
zation ; explmns the character of the icmialc organism and its hearing 
on woman’s life and destination ; the rifles which foUow from these ; 
the therapeutical treatment of female diseases ; ani} the use oi difie- 
rent bodily exe^jises calculated to relieve actual bodily suflering. We 
cannot too warmly recommend this admirably sound and comprehen- 
sive book, and arc only sorry that in its present form it cannot address 
iistlf to the English publgj generally. With some modifications, it 
might prove essentially conducive to an improved national education. 
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T hebe is no more Btrikin" indication of the present disturbed 
state of the general mind of Europe, than the great dearth of 
scientific publications during the last few months. Even German 
science, usually to the full as voluminous as it is luminous, is repre- 
sented by a miserable half-dozen tomes ; and the subjects of which 
these treat, are, for the most part, so s}>ecial as to unfit them for dis- 
cussiop in this pla(K^. What are, we to say, for instance, about Prolpsor 
Julius Budge’s learned and excellent essay “ On the Movement of the 
Iris,”^ except that it is worthy of the most attentive and careful study 
by ever}” professed physiologist ? Tor here assuredly we cannot discuss 
questions as to the origin and distribution of the ciliary nerves, or as 
to whiitlier Professor Budge’s theory that the ganglia are never centres 
of reflex action, is correct or otherwise. 

M. Laurent's posthumous “Methode dc Chimie,”® deals in like 
manner with grave and important doctrines of that higher chemistry 
which chemists alone can comprehend, and to them ^one, thcref|;pre, 
is it addrejssed. M. Biot says of the author, in his preface, that 

‘‘llewis^d and hoped 1o put iii the lianda of chemists a collection of 
symbolu* aMlogies drawn from cxp(;rieucc, which should afford them the 
slrongcst gruuuds of prohahilitv, if not of certainty, in the interpretations to 
wliieh they arc continually obliged to have recourse. Hic operations of 
chemical analysis, applied either to a natural or to an artificial product, simply 
iiequaini us tiie mean and the relative projiortioual of the 

clniientaTy, or reputed elementary, bodies which compose it. Tlicy do not 
instruct us whether the material molecules of their constitucnterinoiples enter 
into tlie body in a condition of general combination, tli^ same n>r all, nr if they 
arc diwstributed in it in distinct groups^, combined together without individual 
decoiiipositiou and coexisting, cacli with its special qualities, in the total pro- 
duct 

“ It is of extreme importance, however, to decide finally and to fix in special 
cases w'hicli of these allcniativcs is correct ; for we have every reason to 
cxjiect that the rcacl.ions of a system of material atoms will be diiforeut accui'd- 
ing to M licthcT its molecular con.slitution is liomogcnccfus or hctcrogiuioons ; 
and ill this latter case, according to the nature of thC groups which art' asso- 
ciated together. We liave, in fact, numerous examples of bodies which, foniied 
of the same simple dements, in similar proportions bv weight, have very diffe- 
rent jdiysical and chemical propcities ; but chemical analysis can give us no 
direci indication in these highest problems of rational cliemistry, since its 
results define each compound only by the elements which it withdraws from it, 
cither isolated or combined into groups, whose pfe-existeuco it docs not affirm. 
So that it has been said, truly enough, that it judges of bodies only when they 
no longer exist. 

The ])rc-existm$ condition, then, can only be concluded by induction, based 

^ '*TTe1)er die Bewegung des Iria.” Yon Dr. Julius Budge. Braunschweig: 
1855. Vieweg. 

^ ‘‘Mdthodo de Ghimie." Par Auguste Laifrent. Paris: Mallet-Bachelier. 
1854. 
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upon analofipos of pvoperiics aud of roaciions; or on purely speculative idcas^ 
which, by f^iViii^c a simple conception for each product, a])proxiinato it, on pro- 
bable pounds, to tJjosc wilJi which it would sccni’to be most closely related in 
its inoTecul€T.r constitution. ^ 

"Now Ibis liberty «)f interpretation which every chemist assumes for himself 
ineadi particular series of rhscorohes, is at present producing a state of great 
confusion in science, which will certainbf increase as wc advance in the study 
of organic bodies, where the combinations of* a small number of tlie same 
simple principles take place in an almost infinite variety. Laureut’s aim has 
been to regulate the exercise of this liberty by subjecting it to uniform and 
genend laws. Amon^ the multitudes pf symbeme forms bv which the bodies, 
whose chemical composition has been made known by analysis, may be repre- 
.NCiit^d, he has endeavonred to select and tg decide upou^hosc which i||p most 
in accordance with the present state of science; aud which present the ^^alcbt 
geuend advaut^s for the classification and practical study of compound 
bodies ; approximating those which arc analogous, and separating those which 
dificr, by characters so numerous and so marked, Ihat tiie mere mspcotiou of 
their s,>jnbolic formulae may enable one to foretell the greatest possible number 
of the reactions wliich they ought to exert, aud of tnc products u liich ought 
to be educed from them.” 

Has M. Laurent succeeded in the execution of bis great plan, or lias 
he not? M. Biot leaves"* this question undecided, but reeoiinu(*nds 
Mi Laurent’s work, as highly suggestive, to the attention of cheniists. 

I'hc first edition of the work bedbre us® made a considerable imprt*sslon 
upon the world of science ; it formed the subject of private c^versatioii 
ami of ])uhlic correspondence betwetm scientific men. This attention was 
not, unhappily, excited by the excellences of the book^ but its results 
were at least instructive. Profiting by past experience, Mr. Hunt 
now presents to the public “a new edition with correetioi^s its pub- 
lisher has been changed, and Mr. Bohn luis thought the work worthy 
of ineoqiorat^n with liis Scientific Library.” 

We liav(‘ pcruso<]||liie hook wdth some care, and, we regret to say, 
with luueh weariness* Were it not the production of a man who, for 
some reason unknown to us, enjoys a kind of association with the 
science of this couutry, aud the letters to whose name attest the esti- 
mation in which he is held, we should certainly take no notice of the 
work. But proceeding, as it does, from such a well-known pen; 
adopted, as it is, by such a well-known publislier ; and introduced hy 
the latter into his store of scientific nutriment for tlie public mind, we 
deem it a duty to inform the said public of the nature of the food thus 
presented to it. 

We cannot say that the food is fresh and wholesome. We cannot 
even say that, though a little fly-blown here and there, the mass of it 
is still sound. The work is intellectually rotten throughout. There 
are some men of good minds, who yet seem to lack the symmetry of 
thought necessary to the arrangement of* a scientific subject — who 
have tike knowledge, witliout the power of clear commuiiicativencss ; 
such men, though they may write obscurely, never write nonsense. 
But in the work before us, obscurity and absurdity exhibit themselves 


^ " filementary Physios: an Cntroduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy.” 
By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. Lradou : H. G. Bohn. 
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in appropriate companionship. Mr. Hunt advertidcs his “ intimate 
association with institutions wliich are devoted to the diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge*’ — his conviction ^ that is quite possible to render every 
truth intelligible by the most simple language” — his intention “ to 
give accurate information on every important fact connected with 
physics, and to exi)laui the experimental evidence by which each law 
has been developed.” And* wlmfT is the result of this large promise P 
A book in which the plainest truths of science are crippled and defaced, 
and whoso exi)erimental evidence”' soAetinies indicates a mind difr- 
qualified by nature, or t)y habit, from pursuing aright the simplest 
physicsd inquiry. , 

Thdil are hard words. We kifow it ; but we should state the oppo- 
site with ’tenfold alacrity, if Mr. Hunt had given us grounds for so 
doing. A certain degree of severity is needed ; for this book was prac- 
tically oondemned befc^e, yet here avc have it again. It may, however,* 
be retorted that this is ” a new edition, with corrections.” Now nine 
out of ten of Mr. Hunt’s readers will infer from these words that the 
work has been a second time through the press. But is this the 
case P In the first edition some very ill-favoured cn*ors had been 
l)ointed out ; in the present issue we find the leaves in which these 
errors occurred removed, and iievr leaves, “ with corrections,” pasted 
in their places. Beyond this wc can discover no iinproven^cnt, 
Mr, Bohn, however, is in error if he supposes that the removal of a 
few local sores can materially alter the constitution of a work so radi- 
cally diseased ; and wc question even the prudence of endeavouring to 
efieet i he sale of such a volume, by introducing it where its tendency 
must be to diffuse a kind of moral miasma, and infect with its own 
bad (‘liaraciter the whole “library” with which it is connected. 

The selection of a few examples will justify our censure, hut they 
will fail to convey a true notion of the real character of the work. 
Nevertheless to such we must confine ourselves. In jfege 13, 
Mr. Hunt, speaking of the flattening of hoops, the divergence of 
governor balls, the destniction of fly wheels, and the shortening of the 
pohir diameter of the earth by rotation, goes on to observe : — “ It may 
appear difficult to conceive how light bodies, free to move, are not 
thrown off from the surface of the eaiiih into s])ace, under the influence 
of motion. It will be showm that the power of gravitation is nicely 
balanciMl against the result of the earth’s revolution, that the lightest 
down floating in the air swims in the calm equilibrium of two forces, 
apparently undisturbed.” Thirf may be very* pretty poetry, but it is 
very fidsc science. The tendency of bodies to fly away from the 
eaath’s surfree is greatest at the d^uator, and diminishes as wc proceed 
north and «outh in the ratio of the square of the cosine of latitude; 
But even at the equator it is only of the force of gravity; hence 
the nice balance alluded to by Mr. Hunt, exists solely in hii own 
imagination. Speaking of gravitatiem, in page 42, Mr. Hunt says : — 
“ It matters not whether wc throw a pound of iron or a pound of chalk 
into air, they are each drawn back to the earth with the same velocity.” 
This is not true ; old Archimedes would have taught Mr. Hunt an- 
other doctrine. In page 44, our author, wishing to give an experi- 
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mental proof of grravitatioii, says : — ^If we place upon water in a smooth 
pond two floating bodies, at certain distances from each other, they 
will be seen to approach, slowly at first, and eventually to rush rapidly 
together.” This experiment is far better made in a common basin. 
Let tiic basin be half filled 'with water, and a bit of wood, a lucifer 
match, for example, be thrown into it ; the end ojF a pencil, or of the 
finger, dipped into the basin, near •the bit of wood, will forcibly 
attract the latter. It is a remarkable fact that oiling the pencil, or 
making it perfectly dry, so that it does not draw the wa^r up its 
surface, destroys the eifiot ! It teems almost childish to write thus, 
hut Mr. 'Hunt still needs to bo told that his “ rus^” is due to ca])illa]y 
attraction and not to gravitation, aif^l that the most rcfineJfcxperi- 
ments arc needed to demonstrate the action of this force betWeen two 
bodies upon the earth’s surface. The attraction of one body upon 
another,” says Mr. Hunt, page 4G, “doeS|pot depend upon the 
mass of the body which is attracted. .... But this attraction is pro- 
portional to the mass of the body which attracts. The italics here are 
Mr. Hunt’s. It is, of course, needless to inform the reader tliat the 
attraction is mutual, and depends as much upon the mass of the one 
body as upon that of the other. In page 48, we have tlio 
following definition of a hyperbola: — If we cut the cone parallel to 
tile axis, perpendUyulandy fro‘UX the vertex, making a greater angle at 
the base tban is made by the side of the cone, the figure obtained is a 
hyperbola.” We are puzzled by the association of “paridlcl to the 
axis,” and “perpendicularly from the vertex.” From the latter 
phrase wc should infer that the axis lies in the cutting })hine, th(* 
section being therefore a triangle. Had Mr. Himt’s love for originality 
been less strong, he might have ensured correctness by simply copying 
this and the preceding definitions from any work on conic sections. 

At ])agc 52, Mr. limit informs Ins readers that the earth rotat(‘s 
from east to west I If so, the sun strangely mistakes his pl:ice 
of rising ; for the diurnal motion of tlie eajiih being as Mr. Hunt 
describes it, the apparent motion of the smi ought - to be from west to 
cast. This statement is followed by an attempt to explain how 
a body liberated from the top of a “ well-ascertained perpendicular,” 
will fall to the earth’s surface ; the reasouing, if not very edilyhig, is 
at least* amusing. In page 73, reierring to a diagram on a 
previous p£^, Mr. Hunt says : — “ the perpendicular line from c would 
then fall without the base, and the structure could no longer support 
itself.” The position of the perpendicular from c,” is not, however, 
the test of stability ; it might fall without the base, and the building 
might still be stable. The perpendicular ought to proceed fi'oin Ijie 
centre of gravity, and not from the summit of the tower, as>our author 
has droi^n it. In page 77, Mr, Hunt forsakes science, and relaxes 
into chat “fine frenzy” which sometimes overshadows the poetic 
soul, and makes it its own lawgiver. “ If,” he exclaims, “ the force 
of gravity weife increased by any alteration in the earth’s density, the 
bird wo'dd no longer soar gracefully upon the air, the fleetest animals 
would become siaggish in^heir movements, and even man, unable to 
support his stately position, ‘and gaze upon heavenwith a forehead erect,* 
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would be compelled to crawl slowly over the surface of his world.” Mr. 
Hunt says, “any” alteration of the earth's density would produce this 
effect: but this is doubtless due to the fervour of his thought, which ren- 
dered swifb expression a necessity. For his calmer moments it would 
be an interesting problem to determine the precise amount of change 
nc^eessary to make a man’s legs forsake their perpendicularity. 

In his explanation of the inclined plane, page 86, Mr. Hunt 
says : — “ If upon the* plane c forming an angle x {x according to 
the figure being the height of the plbne), we place a weight 0 , the 
centre of gravity of the body is no longer at right angles to tlic plane.” 
We remark heyre, that Mr. Hunt’s disigrams arc, on the whole, 
cxccedii^ly unhappy and confusM ; but passing this, it surely cannot 
be necessary to tell a Fellow of the Koyal Society that the centre of 
gravity is a point, and that it is absurd to talk of a point being per- 
j»endicular to a plane. Mr. Hunt goes on to observe, that the gravity 
of the body restmg on the plane “ is decomposed into two forces, one 
drawing it to the earth being at right angles to the plane, and causing 
the pressure, the other acting parallel to the inclined plane, and forcing 
the weight down it.” We lieg to inform our author, that the force 
“ drawing it to the earth” is the total force acting upon the body ; 
the force “ causing the pressure^’ being one of the components of this 
total force, instead of the force itself. The force which draws the body 
to the earth is at riglit angles to the horizon, and cannot he at right 
angles to a plane inclined to the horizon. “ The screw,” says Mr. 
Hunt, upon the same pagc% “is an inclined plane winding round 
a cylinder, as will be apparent if we take a rectangular 2 )iece of paper, 
whose h'ligth is equal to the circuinierwcc of a glass rod, and wind it 
around,” &c. The shape of the paper must be triangular, not “rect- 
angular.” “ Friction,” says Mr. Hunt, “ is obviously nothing more 
than the exercise of cohesion and gravitation ; and as an illustration of 
it.s force, let us attach a stone to a string. To lift* it' from the ground 
a certain amount of force is necessary ; but, if we attempt to draw it 
along the surface, we shall find the resistance considerably increased.” 
T’his, of course, is nonsense, but the benignity of its utterance disarms 
our criticism. On the subject of friction, we will, for Mr. Hunt’s 
information, describe an cx}x:rimcnt ; — * A roughly chiselled block of 
stone weighing 1080 lbs. was drawn from the quarry, on the surface of 
the rock, by^ a force of 758 lbs. ; it was then laid upon a wooden floor, 
the tractive force being 606 lbs. When the wooden surfaces moving 
upon one another were smeared with tallow, the tractive force was 
reduced to 182 lbs. ; but when the load was placed upon wooden 
rollers three feet in diameter, the tractive force was reduced to 2S lbs.’* 
It may be fairly deduced from ceiiain promises of our author, tliat 
“infinitely greater” means six times groater. In page 97, he 
calls the tangential force the centrifugal force, and concludes the 
paragraph by a passage which, though not romarlcable for its sense, 
emits a pretty sound : — “ An impulsive force is exactly balanced against 
a statical power, and a system of harmony is the result.” 


* Lardneffl “Handbook of Natural Pkilpsophy," i. 277. 
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In page 302, Mr. Hunt, while correcting a common prejudice of 
scientific men, (hJivers himself of the following oracular declarations ; — 

No form of matter can move without the application of a force, and 
as soon as tlio power applied is expended, fhe hody comes to rest*^ In 
page H of his book Mr. Hunt rightly informs his readers that matter 
“ cannot bring itself to rest after it has been moved but here he states 
a precisely opposite doctrine. “ By no strictly logicsd deduction,” says 
our author, can we arrive at the idea of motion producing cither light, 

heat, clt*ctricity, or chcmicnl afenity The error, as it appears 

to me, bis arisen from regarding %ound as a phenomenon analogous to 
light.” We have no reason to doubt that Mij. Hunt is a sincere 
believer in his own competence to ofter an opinion on these Subjects. 
It would be useless to advise him to make himself acquainted with 
the alphabet of science before ho plunges into its profoimdcr doctrines. 
His psychological peculiarities arc manifestly beyond the reach of 
sueli advice. 

TIic reader would scarcely thank us were we to go through the 
whole of this remarkable volume in the manner hitherto i)iursued. 
Passing over the chaj)ters on slightly ckstic fluids,” on (dastic fluids, 
on the sonorous movement of bodies, and on electricity and magnetism, 
wc will dwell briefly upon the cliajitcTs on “Heat or Caloric,” and on 
“Light and Actinism,” which, if we mistake not, constitute the field of 
Mr. Hunt’s personal “ researches.” We regret our inability to rt*port 
favourably (*vcn heiv. The book is smitten with the same disease 
from liogiiining to end. The deflnitiou of latent beat, given at pagi' 
330, Las rcsdl^ nothing to do with latent 'heat. “Whatever be the 
state of a body,” says Mr. Hint, in jiage 337, “it suliers expansion if 
it is stiljjcctod to a higher tom])craturc than itself.” , This statement 
is controverted by a fsu t cited in another place. Speaking of specific 
heat-, in page 347, our author states; — “A simple experiment or two 
will easily deti'iTftiile these laws. Place upon allot plate, side by side, 
two vcsseh: containing equal weiglits of water and mercury at a 
imiforni teiij])eratiu'e. If, after a period, we examine the temjicraturc 
of each, we shall find that tlie mctcury will' be much hotter than the 
water; tlic ca]»aeity of one for caloric being greater tham the other.” 
Except for the information of Mr. Hunt himself, it is unnecessary to 
say that the “ simple experiment” is altogether delusive. In page 
349 our author obsen’cs, with reference to tlie heat of the'eartli: — 

“ Every extended SijrigjS of observations appears to contradict tlie 
hypothesis of a central Jire, and to prove that the increase of subter- 
ranean temperature is due to the absorption of calorific matter by the 
surface, and the gradual conduction of it by tlie masses of the rocks to 
a considerable depth,” quality our author possesses in an emi- 
nent dejifree— a hardiness whicli enables him to risk -assertion where 
^1 knowlwlgo is absent. M. Dove could inform him that at a depth 
of thirty inches below the earth’s surface the diflercnce between 
day aiid night, and at a depth of sixty or seventy feet the 
difl'erenee betv\'<*en summer and winter, disappears. “In prac- 
ti< e,” says Mr. lhm%^“radwtim is prevented by clothing the 
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pipes thickly with felt, or some other bad conductor of heat.’\ 
Felt radiates heat far better than metallic bodies; it is loss by 
contact with the cold air that is prevented in this way. ‘‘ The pheno- 
mena of polarization,” says our author, page 375, "will be more fully 
dealt with in the next section . ... it may be described in general 
terms as a power of turning the tay of heat half round ; and it is 
regarded as proving that the influence of lateral vibrations are different 
from the onward waves in caloriiie propulsion.” Does Mr. Hunt ever 
reflect that, at the present moment, scares of honest men, whoso time 
is valuable to them, may be taxings their brains to extract sense out 
of this jargon ? 

In the first pages of Chapter VIII. wo have the claims of the rival 
theories of light considered ; the doctrine of diilraction ; the experi- 
ments of Lord Brougham, which, according to Mr. Hunt, " certainly 
ayipear to indicate the existence of an exceedingly refined form of 
matter;” the structure of the eye; the camera obscura; the stereo- 
scoije—and all this before the reader is furnished with the slightest 
hint of the laws of optics. With this defect of arrangement the 
gravest errors are, as usual, associated. Take Mr. Hunt’s description 
of the* eye, jiage 382 — “ In the centre of the cornea is a circular open- 
ing, the pupiV^ This is wrong, there is no such opening ; the cornea 
is a perfectly transparent unjteiibrated shell. " Within it (what ?) is 
the vrpdalliiie leas, a transparent capsule containing the vitreous 
Immour.^^ This is wrong; the vitreous humour lies behind the crys- 
talliii(‘ lens, and fills the inner and largest chamber of the eye. The 
crystalline lens contains the crystaUino humour. Thus, in our author’s 
do.scri])tiou of the eye, we have the cornea libelled, the aqueous 
humour behind it iguoivd, the wrong humour put into the crystal- 
line lens, and the great mass of the eye behind the “lens” \vholly 
omitted ! 

I'owards the end of Mr. Hunt’s description of the sten'oscope, Ave 
have th(‘ following statement : — If wo jdace two candles in such a 
pohition that when they are looked at by the right eye one covens tlie 
other, wo shall find that when we close the right eye, and look at them 
with the lolt, that the hind* candle is no longer screened by the 
front one, but will he seen about an inch to the left of it.'" We shoidd 
liavc no high opinion of the intellect of a boy twelve years old, who 
could not give a better accomit of this experiment than Mr. Hunt lias 
done. We invite the reader to make the trial with any intelligent 
little boy or girl, and see whether the child will not discover the iiou- 
sciiso of the concluding words of the above quotation. 

An incorrect photometric law is given at page 391, In j)age 393, 
we have an erroneous interpretation of the compounding of colours 
upon a rotating disc. In page 394:, we have a general statement 
made with reference to concave mirrors, which is true in a particular 
instance only. In the same page, a very absurd remark occurs regard- 
ing the images produced by a convey mirror. In page 395, Mr. 
Hunt has drawn a ' diagram explanatory of the law of refraction ; the 
statement of the law is all wrong. In page 407, the influence of the 
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.second prism used in recompoimding decomposed light is misin- 
terpreted. “According to the undulatory theory,’* says Mr. Hunt, 
“ these d^k lines (the lines of Fraunhofer) are supposed to be pro- 
duced by the depressions in the wave of the luminous ether.” He 
may attach a meaning to these words; we are unable to do so. 
“ Golouix'd rings,” says our author, in page 429, “ are formed about 
tlie axes of such crystals as have two axes, these being intersected 
by the form of a cross as shownin the upper figures of the frontispiece.” 
The figures referred to are descriptive of the phenomena of crystds 
possessing one axis, and not those (Of biaxiial crystals. 

iiut we are weary of our task ; and the reader will, doubtless, grant 
us exemption from the fi-rther hackifig of this scientific corpse. We 
should be sorry to believe that Mr. Bohn, on taking the book under 
liis protection, was aware of its real chai'^icter. 

The great Microniegtut of Berlift, Professor Ehreriberg, has just juib- 
llshccl a work,^ which is tlic very reverse of tliose excellent little 
tracts of Mr. Parker’s, the “ Small Books on (Ireat Subjects,” iuusinuch 
as it is a very great book on very small subjects. Everyone knows 
that some fifteen years ago. Professor Elireiiberg put foi^h a huge 
folio, illustrated by correspondingly mighty plates, on the “ Fiifusory 
Afiimalcules.” It might well have taken the old title of the “ Invisible 
World (not Satan’s) Displayed,” its object being to sliow that there 
is a viist living world of winch the. unaided faculties give us no 
(jvidence ; that size is no necessaiy condition of vitality or of liigh 
* organization, but that the microscope opens up new workls as wonder- 
fully ]j(iopled as those which the tclt^seopc reveals, or rather, we would 
say, with due deference, which the telescope was siip}iosed to reveal, in 
file dark ages before the Master of Trinity. Greater service was never 
done to science than by the publication of the “ liifusioii’s-thiercheii,” 
and it is one of the most remarkable monuments ever raised to his 
own reputation by the suigle-handed labour and jiersevering energy 
of one man. 

Nor in ])oint of accuracy of observation is it less wonderful, for 
although there are nmny scattered matters of detail which have required 
sunendiiig, yet as a whole, the accouill of the creatures of winch it 
treats is, so lar as the facts go, singularly correct. Professor Ehre.n- 
herg, hoivevor, lias been by no means so successful in interpreting his 
own observations. Finding wonderfully complicated structures in 
some creatures, •whose total size would seem to have precluded tlie 
possibility ol the existence of organs within their minute frames, the 
Professor apiicars to have become liaunted with the notion that corre- 
spondingly complicated structures must exist every wrhere, and he per- 
sisted in seeing in tlie spots and gaps of a monad, the representation 
of all the organs of the liighost animus. 

Now, that a man’s hobby-horse should be hard-mouthed and run 
away witli him is too common an event to excite either surjirise or 


“Mikro-Gcologie; cIm Erden-mid l^lBen-Schaffende Wirken des uiiBichtb.u- 
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reprobation. Hmnanninest, . But if, in addition^ that unruly steed be 
vicious, and show a tendency to biting and kicking, which we regret to 
say is too much the case with Professor Ehrenberg*s, it isdiigh time 
to take measuFes for the public ^safety. Every one but l^ofessor 
Ehrenberg now knows perfectly well that one-half of his Infusoiy 
animalcules are not animus at all, but minute and low oiganized plants^ 
that the organization which ho attributed to the Infusoria proper does 
not exist — that a great number of his genera and species are mere 
transitional forms ; and that among theTRotifera a great number of the 
organs liave a structure and function totally opposed to what lie 
imagined. All thii^ would in no way detract from Professor Ehron- 
berg’s high and well-deserved rejtutation, if he would accept the modi- 
fications df his views, which the labours of those who work upon his 
foundation — labours wliich, perhajis, would nevi?r have been under- 
taken save for his preliminary clearing of the ground — have naturally 
and necessarily introduced. 

Inst(»ad of taking this course, which would ensure the tender and 
respectful consideration qf all younger workers, Professor Ehrenberg dis- 
gusts every one by tlie ridiculous pertinacity with which he endeavours 
to fore*^ the *• Infiision’s-thitTchen,” the whole “ Infusion’s-thierehen,*' 
and nothing hut it, upon Science, and by the intolerant and oppressive 
manner in which lie exerts bis necessarily great influence. 'When will 
men of science learn that our knowledge is the knowledge of our tirpe 
— 1 hat absolute truth is unattainable — ^tbat all our theories, however 
well founded, and however gi*and, are but myths, which enable us to 
gras]> for awhile that fragment of the incompreheilsihle universe wliich 
has presentcHl itself, — to float thereby on tlie surface of the great 
abyss milil some larger fragment come within our reach and the old 
is desert i*d for the new ? Professor Ehrenberg has assuredly not learnt 
this lesson ; for in this new “ Mikro-Geologie*’ — a work which must be 
regarded us a sort of .siijiplenient to and practical np^dicatioii of the dis- 
coveries made in the Infusion’s-thierchen,** and which is, if jiossible, 
more niarvcllons, both in mass of details and in absence of anytliing 
like scientific digestion, than its ])redeeessor — he adheres with special 
tenacity to all the errors of the latter. The Bucillariie are animals, and 
liavc eyes and various other organs, and whoso asserts the contrary is 
either blind or incapable, &c. However, it is no afioir ' of ours to 
prevent Professor Ehrenberg from doing hi^ best to dimiiush tlic force 
and value of his own eminent laliours, and without adverting fui’ther 
to jiceuliarities which must cause tlie greatest regn.'t to In'? most 
sincere well-wishers, we subjoin his own account of the contents of the 
“ Mikro-G-eologie.** 

“ Allot her result is the definite recognition of the fact tliat, with our present 
optifial incuus, the earth jircscuU through all parts of its atmosjilicre and of its 
sarfaccj above and below the sea-level, from the suimnits of its inouutains to 
its deejicst rocky strata, the same constantly recurring six classes of inicro- 
scopic forms, of 'which I gave a general sketch iu 1^41 and I S 10. All micro- 
scojnc (.rgaiuc foriiis — that is, whatever the microscope lia.s liithcrto clearly shown 
witii inagnifymg powers of from 300 to 1000 diameters — may be arranged so 
far as tliey are. capable of foniiiiig rocks and earflis (and the soft forma will 
. [Vol. LXIII. No. OSXIV.]— New Sekies, Vof Vll. No. II. 0 0 
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also fall under these cla‘=‘scsl into : A. Silicious bodies— rolygastria, poly cist inia, 
pUjI-olitharia, and geolitliaria; and B. Calcareous bodicfr— ijolythajamia, and 

zoolitliJiria. . 

“There ave no other kinds of solid organic partly no aJiimmons organisms, 
no purely iron organisms, &c. Of these six classes of microscopical beings, 
c^siabIl^l^ed and named by me, three possess an indcjiendcnt life; three arc the 
often massive fragmeilts of the skeleton, or of the shells of unknown or of 
knoAHi forms of the same or other classes of organisms. Possibly the geoli- 
tliana, more particularly, will graduaUy be gronpod' apart, inasmucii as their 
silicious forms ai*e often very pccidiar. / The pliytolithana are silicious parts of 
laud plants or of sponges ; the zoohtlguria are priiiciiwlly portions of radiata or 
of moUiisca. Bolii of these yield partic^arly interesting geological charac- 
tci isl ics of rocks, which would be lost ^^thout due attention to tlicui. I’olv- 
tlialamia, polyeistiuia, and geolitharia are entirely marine productji, no fresh- 
water fohns of the kind being known. Polygastria, phytolitharia, and /ooli- 
tharia occur in fresh water and in the sea, but many ionns of them detinitcly 
charactenze the one or the otlier ; they contain purely marine and pnirly fresh- 
w^'itcr genera and species, tug(‘th(T with others that mhabit both media. 

“ It is on these relations that the plan of the work is based. 

“ PnisT Division. Fresh-water ^»ulh Pole, Australia, Asia, 

Africa, South and I^ortli America (!Nurth Pule), Iluropc. a. Present ('poeh; 
b. past epoclis ; c. vulcanic products. 

. “ SncoNi) Division. Marine Formations. — Southc^rn Ocean, Ti’oj'ical Ocean, 
Northern Occtm. a. Present epoch ; b. past, epoch ; c. volcanic jiroducts. 

“ Thtut) Division. The hiving Inhabitants of the Atmosphere. 

The atlas illustrating the work, consisting of forty-one plates, is hero pub- 
libVd, with twenty-four and a half sheets cxplanatorv of the plates and six 
mid a half sheets of coniparat ive index of umnes. In the atlas the living forms 
of past epochs arc iiwncipally dealt with, and those of the present arc; only 
introduced for the sake of coitiparison. 

The text published herewith contaius in ninety-four sheets, six sheets ot 
iulroduetion and general view’s, so as to include llui whole of the first or large^f 
diu.dou of the. subject, with the exception of North America and £ui' 0 ]>e. 
What is needed to Complete the whole, wdll amount to about tw cut} -five 
sheets.*' — pp. xiii.-iy. 

We cannot refrain from adverting to one or two points, of very 
great importance for the general naturalist, which Professor Ehrenlwrg 
considers he has established. In the first place, it would seem that 
the I'rotozoa and Protojihy ta, of which he treats, are abundimt under 
very extraordinary eoiulitioiis of hedght and depth. Such forms of life, 
in fact, appear to flourish at heights above 10,000 fed; on land, far 
above the siiowr-lcvel of the place where ttie observations w'crc made, 
and at depths of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in the sea. These facts 
.nre of great importance, in relation to the distribution of higher forms 
^ol life -“many of which subsist on protozoa and protophvta — ^inasmuch 
as it recluces the question of ihoir limits from one of the'supply of food, 
to physical conditions of light and beat. 

Spc'ondly, Professor Khronberg draws this remarkable conclusion 
from his examination of fossil forms, that the oldest Infusoria, whether 
ca Coniferous or silurian, belong to the same genera, and often to the 
same species as the present. It is quite clear, therefore, that any 
Vestigiarian aspirations ftr advancement in life, have been remarkably 
ineff- ..tual so far as the^palaeozoie protozoa are concerned. 
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An excellent popular view of p^eology is contained in Pl*ofessor 
Cotta’s “ Gk^oloi^cal Sketches.;”^ aaid Professor Scbleiden has IssucmI a 
scries of “ Popular Lectures, clever and amusing as all his writings 
ari», uj)on *• things in general at least wc know not under what other 
title to group together the following subjects, which compose his table 
of contents : — Lecture 1, On Foreign Policy in Nature ; 2, On North 
I’obir Expeditions; 3, The Nature of Tones and the Tones of Nature; 

The Souls of Plants ; 5, Swedenborg and Superstition : 6, Wallen- 
stein and Astrology ; 7, Scientific Mobnshine. We are not quite sure 
that the title of the last lecture might not have been most fitly pre- 
llxod to the whole ^ork. 

While on the subject of popularizing the results of science, wc must 
advert td Mr, Hopley’s “ Lectures”^ and “ Helps.’ ’** We know nothing 
of Mr. Hopley, and his science docs not seem to bo vciy ^irofound ; hut 
it> is sound enough as far as it goes, and lie is evidently not one of 
tliuso verbose impostors who emasculate tlie public mind, and degrade 
science to the level of jugglery and recitation, by what is commonly 
called ])opular Icctur^g.” Earnest and truthful do these attempts 
of liis, to bring the grSt facts of physiology home to the minds and 
coiiM-iciices of the iJC{)plc of this country, seem to us to be, and we 
wish him every success in his advocacy of the great doctrine of the 
physiological foundation of morals. In his Lecture on llespirution, he 
says well and eloquently, — ♦ 

** But enough has been said on this great subjcct*to sIjow that the cleansing 
of tlic coiiufry and the caring for the ]ioor, are luatlers of the utmost moment 
ff) us all. Tlic world, as it advances, ^lill see more and more bow closely the 
ijilcrcsts of each division of society are united with the interests of all bemdes; 
mid hoNv each class must better its own condition bv a successful striving fur 
the good of the generality. Although this is in all thiiijgs evident to every 
thinking mind, ^et ])crhaps it is in nothing so distinctly (mmoiistrablc as in a 
eoiiteiiijilatioii of tin? vast iinportauec of obedience to the law of resp»ratiou, in 
eonucMon witli tlie rciiieinbrauce that it will be scarcely practicable for any one, 
whatever be his painstaking, to constantly observe the law, nndl the entirt 
ppople of our towns dwell in pure localities, It is seeing tlie di^cuity of observ- 
ing this law, yet knowing the ni ter impossibility of breathing, even for a few 
minutes, an atmosphere incapable of properly oxygenating the vital fluid, 
without more or less injuring the entire system — ^tlns it is which causes me 
most imliesitatiiigly to pronounce the cleansiim of the comitry as tho greatest 
cdiic'iiional question of the day. To purify the atmosphere for a nation is to 
purify a nation’s blood; and to purify a nation’s blood is to iiiipro\e the entire 
nation, physically, intcUcctuoUy, and morally. For the sake,tlicu, of ourselves 
and others, Ixsar we well in mind the truths which science has reveah'd, and 
bear we in mind that it is in each one’s power to expedife such iinprovenients 
as these rcvolationa naturally suggest. The world moves exactly in accord- 
ance with the growth of public opinion; and the growth of public opinion must 


^ '' Geoluguche llilcVer.” Von Bcrnhaxd Cotta. Leiiizig: Weber. 1854. 

^ '^Studiuu. Populare Vortrage.” You. M. J. Scldeideu. Leipzig: Engelxnann. 
185.5. 

^ A Lecture on Respiration being the Sixth of a Series ofpkiin and simple 
Lectures on the Education of Man ; and 
B " Helps towards tlie Physical, Intellectual, son^Horal Elevation of all Classes 
of Society.” By Thomas Hopley. London . Churchill. 1&55. 
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vet awhile be slow. Still thero is no one possessed of an important tnith but 
niay scatter the seeds of truth abroad ; and even from such seattcrings will sound 
opuiioiis spriiiff. And thus it is tliat even the most htimble individual among 
us is "iftod M'ztJi the i^ower of contributing liis mite to tlie bcnciit of the human 
family.” 

Oiiee more we wish Mr. Hopley all suecess, but we warn him not 
to expect it. This is an utterly idolatrous age and nation — a people 
whic'h listens to the voice of the living God thundering from the Sinai 
of science, and straightway foists all that it has heard, to grovel in 
its own superstitions ; to worshij) the golden calf of tradition; to pray 
and fast where it should work and obey ; and, as of old, to sacrifice its 
children to its theological Baal. Ho^ long does Mr. Hopley supposz' 
it will he before his excellent and seu.-ible “ Helps” — his woril (Tf the 
God that we know is — will take the place, in the reticules of district 
visitors, of those fatuous dilutions of the word of the God that our 
forefathers ims^ned was. y^clepb “ lieligious Trsicts?” That time 
will come, but neither in this geiierdtioii iiur in the next ; and we who 
work now to that end must labour earnestly |^id faithfully, and witli- 
out discouragement, though we may not hope to sec it. 

Strictly speaking, reviews of Avorks on “]>ractical” or “applied” 
Svicncc do not come >vithin the prescribed scope of this article, still 
we- shall venture to notice here altiow edition of Sir Howard Douglas’ 
“ ICaviil Gunnery,” which contains iriueli to interest those wIk'. 
liave a taste for ordnance of all kfiids, sea iigbts, Miiiic rifles, and 
Crinieaii e\])cditions. These matters, and a good deal besides, are 
explained, by Sir Howard in a way jileasant enough for gcni‘ral 
readers, though unsatisfactory as regards scicntilic discussion and 
iK*<‘uracv of details. An “ aide incmoire” to a special and mecha- 
nical science is no fit vehicle for rhetoric and declamation; but this 
obvious consideration is disregarded in the nuiniial iu question. 
And wc would suggest to Sir Howard to omit, in his forthcoming 
work on steam navies, all notes of admiration, sneers at sludl guns, 
jjufls of Admirals Dundas and Chads, speculations on the imjzeiul- 
ing war with F’rance. We also protest against his habit of serving 
up stab} and erroneous statistics, ivith u view to save labour or 
Bii])port a theory. Wo futther advise a reconsideration of such 
])assiigcs as tlic following, which are curiously Inaccurate. “ When 
we consider how much our steam navy must be dispersed through- 
out the dominions of the British empire, and the concentration of 
that of France on the coasts of the country, the comparison appeal's 
very unsatisfactory .” On referring to Sir Howard’s own fables^ W'C 
fiiiil that the British navy possesses 114 etlective war steamers, while 
the French navy has but ; and that the British navy has further 
07 aviso.s, tenders, Ac., against 04 Froiicli. Alse. that wc have 04 
serew-steatners, and our Allies hut 7. This is what Sir Howard 
Di iglas calls a “Very unsatisfaetor}’^ coiiijiai-ison.” Sir Howard’s 
tables inform us that the I>riti^h navy has (afloat or building) 
20 sv-rew line-of-battle ships ; lint the ''British navy lias 48 such 
ship- Jlo tells us tl^t the British navy has 4-4 screw frigates. 
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con^ettes, &c. ; but it actually poKscsses 64 such vessels. As for 
our Allies, the French, Sir Howard Douglas only allows them 3 
screw line-of-battle ships afloat, although the real number that has 
been launched is 18. Of these last, 14 or 15 were afloat longd>cfore 
Sir Howard Douglas could liave turned" out of hand the proof sheets 
of this edition of the “ Naval Gunnery and there Were, also, on the 
stocks, at the same date, about 20 screw line-of-battle ships, screw 
frigates, corvettes, ^c. — all new vessels, whose existence, in an 
appendix specially devoted to the subfect, he ignoitjs. Such blunders 
are superfluous, and might liave J^een corrected at the very small 
exj>cn8e of a subscription to the ‘^Moniteur de la Flotte.* Amongst 
other instances of inaccuracy "we may cite the following Ship- 
buildiup^ is now being carried on with great activity at Cherbourg, 
where the PhUgeton, 450 horse-power, and two other steamers, besides 
a tirst-class brig, arc in jjrogrcss of construction. A first-rate ship 
of tlie line, the Desaix, is to be laid down on the slip lately vacated 
by the Henri QuarlreP It so happens that all these .vessels vrerc 
liiiinchcd long ago; the Pidtgeton having been last year in the Baltic, 
and the brig (the Beaumamir') in the White Sea ! Moreover, the 
JJf'saix was laid down nearly three years since. All Sir Howard’s 
statenuMits about the Russian navy arc inexact. He is wrong in the 
generalities, and wrong in the details. This is inexcusable, as 
autlientic ^counts have been published in a contemj)orary. Ho is of 
ojiinion that British ships are no m^itch for Russian. " “ Of what 
avail arc 32 -pounder shot and 8-inch shells against the 42-pounder 
and 6S-pounder solid shot of the Russian ships p” ! ! . Such a 
sentence is its own critic ; unless, indeed, it is inteiiflcd for a sarcsism 
on the admirals who lately commanded British fleets. TJnfor- 
tiinaicly, the Russian slii])s are not unned as Sir Howard asserts, 
despitci the ingenious facts contrihuted hy Admiral Dundas and 
others to Sir Howard’s pages. Sir Howard’s appendix on the Crimean 
expedition is n(»t \vithoiit interest, and his objections to the plan of 
siege actually adopted are, as far as they go, unanswerable ; but it 
must be remembered that when the allied armies began their siege 
operations, tlie south side of Sebastopol was almost entirely unde- 
fended. And we happen to know, from our own sources of informa- 
tion, that in the opinion <Jf some of the .highest authorities at St. 
Petersburg, Scbasto])ol must inevitably have been taken, and that 
without serious loss, to the assailants, if a cowp-de-main had been 
al;temptcd immediately after the flank mareh. Still it is not easy to 
combat Sir Howard’s judgment of the whole issue, or to deny that 
our own imbecility has brought matters to their present pass. 
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CLASSICS AND PHILOLOGY. 

T he fifth volume of the “ Proceediii^ of the Pliilological Society,* 
though only just issued to the public, goes as for back as November 
22, 1S50, and closes with a paper read on June 25th, 1852. We do 
not attempt to penetrate into the mysteries of learned bodies, and to 
guess whether some literaj^y mothre or the venial sin of some defaulting 
mombor who had not yet completed a paper read or to be read, has 
delayed the publication of this little volume. But^wc b^ to observe, 
in the very* interest of its valuable contributions, that there might be 
great inconvenience connected with such delay. The transactions of 
a lean\ed society are mainly intended for imparting their influence, 
more or less transitory, to some labour of a more permanent kind*, and 
their effect is lessened, of course, the longer they conceal themselves 
from the literar}' world, not to speak of the anachronisms they may 
represent, in spite of their real date. Thus, we cannot help^ thinking, 
that the various works, periodical or not, on subieets of comparative 
grammar, which arc published and publishing in Germany, might have 
derived assistance froih the able papers of Mr. Key and Mr. Wedgwood, 
and it is more a matter of chance than of duty (as it would have been, 
had the proceedings become puhlici the spirited and in- 

teresting paper of Mr. Watts, “On the Extraordinary I’owors of 
Cardinal Mezzofanti as a Linguist,” lias lately been noticed in an essay 
of a similar kind. 

One of tlie fii'ht.papors of this fifth volume of the Proceedings, “ (hi 
the Position occupied by the Slavonic Dialects among the other 
Languages of the Indo-European* Family, by Professor Trithcn,” 
reminds us of the serious loss we have to lament in the iierson of its 
learned author, a loss deojily felt by all those who had the o]i])oi*tunity 
of knowing the amiable dis]K)sition and the 8U]wrior attainments of the 
. deceased, and who could appreciate the assistance he roadUy offered, 
within the exteuftive sphere of his emdition, to scholars abroad and in 
this country. A Swiss by birth, but having ])assed a coiisideralde 
portion of his life in Pussia and amongst the Slavonic trilics, nobody 
was, jicrliaps, more coiniMitcnt in this country to treat the subj(*et 
alluded to in his paper, especially as he was supported by a knowledge 
of Sanskrit and many other ancient and modem languages, such as is 
not usually found combined in one and the same individual. The more 
we regret, therefore, that the sketch he had begun in a former volume 
of the Proceedings and continued in this, has been interrupted by his 
untiracjty end. ' 

The essays of Mr. H. Wedgwood, “On the Traces of an Egyjitiaii 
Origin in the Aljihabcts of GrcH'ce and Home,*’ “On English Ety- 
mologio,” and “On Words coiinectc<l with the Boots Smu and 
Snu. and Krup or Kruk,” are valuable additions to palicograidiy 


» ^ J*i oceeding(j of the Philslogical Society for and 1851-5*2/’ vol. v. 

liondoi, yuhlished for the Society, by George Bell. 1854. * 
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and English ctymologj. Mr. W^lgwood is generally -happy in 
tracing the pedigree of Saxon woids-^onipare, for instance, his etymo- 
logies of “to cam, earnout,” stave,'* “to dade," “to wait," &c. 
—he must beware, however, sometimes, of limitixig himself to the 
circle of languages he makes reference to, and of beiz^ led astray by 
the apparent similarity of sounds.. Thus, “to beg,” is probably con- 
nected with the Sanskrit root “ hhaL'* which means amongst others, 
“ to obtain,” and the' irregular desiderative form, “ hhiksh*' “ wish to 
obtain,” which has given origin to the word “ hhikshu," “ a beggar 
and of course the .notion of a ^‘ba&” in which the beggar collects his 
alms, is foreign to the origin of the latter word. “ & sound," “ to 
take the depth of water,” may be better referred to the Anglos “ syn^ 
drian," and to the German “sond-em" than to the Bret. “ sonnu" 
“ seep, stiff, upright ;” and wc doubt much whether Lat. nares belongs 
to the class of roots containing the clement “ Snu,” bccause.none of the 
kindred tongues contains the sibilant element before the initial N, 
and a Sanskrit root “nds,'* “ to sound,” appears as the radical of the 
w(»rd nasa, related with Litth. iioris, Slav, noc, &c. In his etymologies 
of ^'freeze" and “island," Mr. Wedgwood coincides with the views of 
Adelujig (s. V. frieern — Eiland), and his explanation of “ to pound ” is 
clearly countenanced by the use of the German “pfanden” {see 
Adclung, s. V.). 

Mr. Thonms Watts has contributed, besides the x^a>per on Mezzofanti 
wc mentioned before, some very clever olMservations “ On the Deva- 
nagari or Sanskrit Alphabet,” the best, our memory does not deceive 
ns, we have met with in a jiopiilar treatise on this subject. “ To judge 
from the terms in which tlie Bevanagari alphabet has been spbl^ of 
by some jdiilologists,” begins- Mr. Watts, “ it might have been deemed 
to 1)c constructed on a system Ij^itle short of perfectior ” And he 
Bceins generally disposed to adopt that view, as the only fault he finds 
with the method of the Devaiiagari writing is, that it requires a great 
number of compound letters, which increase the number, already great, 
of single forms ; and, as he gra})lu(;ally describes, have the result “ that 
the student of the language is often, after having made some profideney, 
not able to read words at sight, but is brought to a standstill by 
arriving at some hitherto unknown cluster of consonants, all hanging 
together in a confusion whicli it requires both patience and skill to 
disentangle.” He considers this as a practical grievance for reader as 
well as printer, and would prefer, if we rightly interpret his mean- 
ing, that the sign in this alphabet which is employed at the cud of 
a sentence to mark the suppression of the vowpl &, which is naturally 
inherent in the letters, might have been allow*od the same function 
ill the middle of a word, and, we must add, in the middle of a sentence. 
We regret that we cannot share this view of Mr. Watts, and believe^ 
that had it been followed by the framers of that al])habct, it would 
liave seriously dAmaged the harmony of method which now exists. 
The system wJiich prevails in the IlcvanugaiT al])habct is, to represent 
a single sound by a unity of form, and to symbolically indicate, as far as 
this could be done without too great anciicuinbrance of signs, the change 
a sound undergoes' through its connexion with other sounds, by a 
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change inlthe sign that represents the original sound. The plionetic 
value of vowels, for instance, is afferent at the beginning and in the 
middle of words; lienee, in Greek the spiritus Icnis.put over initial 
vowels, but with still greater consistency in the Devanlje^ alphabet — 
a full form of the vowel in the beginning, and a contracted one in the 
middle of words. The same observation applies to the use of the 
Viraiiia. or the sign deprivingiA consonant of its vowel at the end, and 
to the use of compound forms in the middle of a word or sentence ; 
because there is a phonetic difie^noc betw^n a vowelless consonant at 
the end, and one in the middle ^f a word or sentence. We may 
observe this dilference, wh^ wc pronounce the word man’* by itself 
alone, or followed by an affix or another word, as in manhood,” 
** mankind.” To apply the same sign in both cases to thedettcr 
would, according to the princi})le of Devan^ari writing, indicate that 
the sound n is in both the same-^which it is not. The two horns of 
the dilemma are, therefore, these : cither to prefer in general an alphabet 
which conveys the least possible difficulty by presenting the fewest 
possible signs, or an alphabet that imitates the phenomena of sound to 
the utmost perfection. Our modem and ancient aljihabets, cxce])t the 
Devanagari and those framed On the same principle, fall under neither 
predicament : they possess either too much or too little of graphic 
matter. The Devanagari. it is true, encuml)ers the beginner with a 
greater amount of signs than he is nccustomed to, from ,the study of 
other languages — ^though we cannot quite admit the difficulty Mr. 
Watts supposes in the deciphering of its compound fonns — but it has, 
or might at least have, the signal advantage of compelling the student 
to thiuTc, and in a time when teaclung is too often confounded with 
cramming the student’s memory, and wlien a mechanical accumulation 
of undigested matter is too apt to gpss for learning, wc consider it, on 
the contrary, as a great boon, that there should exist a language, tlie 
very al]ihabet of which invites the Ix^ginner to think, and induces him 
to view language in the light of a natural science and to treat it 
accordingly. 

Professor Malden has developed, in an interesting paper “ On G-reek 
Hexameters,” as he observes liimself, the theory to be found in* 
Thiersch’s “ ITomcric Greek Grammar,” viz. : — “ That the Greek 
Hexameter was a compound verse, compounded of two parts, of which 
the fi^ consisted of t\\ o dactyls or spondees, with a close, which was 
an impcrlecSt dactyl, wanting the last syllable ; and the second part 
was the same, except that a short syllable (what is technically called 
a syllable in qpacrusi) w-as prefixed to it.” The great number of 
instances he alleges from Homer and Latin poets, as well as the 
conclusions he arrives at Vi-itli regard to some doubtful cases of 
digamma, we acknowledge as gratefully as we expect with pleasure, 
the paper he promises On the Manner in which a large class of 
Greek ]jric<al metres sprang out of the elements 6f the old Hexa- 
meter i’ 

We conclude the review of this fifth volume of the Proceedings with 
Tcferring to four elaborate ajd excellent papers of Professor T. H. Key, 
On the Nature of the Verb, particularly on the Fonnation of the 
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Mitlflle and Passive Voice “ On thePerivation and MeaninJ'of certain 
Latin AVords” (two papers) ; add “ On Vowel Assimilation, especially 
in relation to Professor Willises Experiment on Vowel Sounds.” The 
iirst of these papers is a development of the theory first hypothetically 
expressed l)y Bopp in the “ Annals of Oriental Literature” (London, 
1820, pa"e 62), and, though abandoned ^ his Conjugations system^ fol- 
lowed by Pott, in his “ Htymologischo M^solvungm^'* and again taken 
up by Bo]^p, in bis “ Comparative Grammar the theory — -that the 
r of tlio passive and middle voice, especially in Latin, is the represen- 
tative of the reflexive pronoun. With the arguments adduced by these 
scholars, and wit^ the facts collected from the Latin, Slavonic, 
Lithuanian) Finiiisn, Scandinavian, Gorman, and Romanic tongues in 
Mr. Key^s paper, we may well consider this matter set at rest, and 
dismiss the ludicrous assnmjjtion wo have seen in the “New Cratvlus” 
of l)r. Donaldson, “ that the final ur which marks the passive voice is 
a mark of the locative case (!)” bccjiuse, “for the true explanation of 
the jiassive, tur and untur, we have a perfc(‘t analogy in the particle 
igitiir and because, ac(*ording to Fisher, igiinr signifies unde, 
postca, turn, and in a Fraguient of the XII Tables it obviously moaiis 
‘thereupon* (! !).** How^evor, wo cannot agree with the position Mr. 
Key takers in the first piirt of his paper, with regard to tlu* verb “io 
bo,’* as we conceive it a matter of great grammatical difficulty to iden- 
tify the verbs “me” and “cr/crc,” though we admit that the iiide- 
j)endcnt existence of a verb “to be” has probably followed the vt‘rbal 
terminations instead of preceding them. The etymologies of Mr. Key 
slnnv a great amount of erudition in tlie kindred idioms of the 
Indo-European stock, and much imaginntivc j)Ower of combination 
and comparison. The onh' fault w,e find witli him is, that he 
allows himself sometimes to bo carried beyond w'hat wc should 
call a safe ground of analogy . Thus, in spite of tlui interesting mate- 
rials lie has collected for the etymology of “ reciprocus,” we do not 
think that furrow, could be connected with Tretp'w, but should 

rather establish its affinity witli Sanskrit krUh or karsh^ “ to draw, 
to plough.” Nor are wc diBjioscd to separate “ A/o” and “ Awee,” as 
the diflereiice in the mcanipgs of both vcrlis seems to us explainable 
by the metajihorical acceptation of the desiderative affix sc in “liisco.” 
On the other side, “ torquere” is an ac*ce])tahle addition to those verbs 
in which the qu = c rojireseiits the causative element, as in fuUc^io^ 
vin-c-io, ia^c^io^ fa-^o-io, vin^c-o, par-c-o, mar^~eo (cf. Curtius, in 
“ Aufrceht uiid Kuhn’s Zcitschrifb,” ii. p. 400), corresjioiiding w4th 
the labial causative element of a certain class of Sanskrit werbs. 

Every attempt to examine linguistic phenomena aci^ording to the prin- 
ciples of natui'al science, and to remove hypothetical matter through 
the observation of nature, cannot Ihj welcomed too much, •enveloped as 
■we are threatened to become in a mist of metajffiysical theories on the 
nature of language,* which hide, more or less, the solid ground of 
sound knowledge. We consider it, therefore, as a great merit of Pro- 
fessor Key’s to have drawn attention to a treatise of Mr. Robert 
Willis, “ On the Vowel Sounds, and on Re^d-Organ Pipes,” in the 
third volume of the “ Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
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Society, to have applied its yesults to a gwdnumtoof instauces 
collected from the HungariaD, Gennan, Cdtic, English, and other 
dialects which illustrate the natural influence which preceding vowels 
exercise on following aad following on pm^eding vowels. If Mr. Key 
coiQ{)lains that the paper of Hr. Willis has esca^d the attention of 
nearly all English and porhajg all foreign philologists,” he is generally 
right, but justice to the lattlprequireB us to except Ih:. Bindscil, who, 
in the first part of his “ Abhsndlungen zur allgemcinen vergleichenden 
Sprachlehre,” bearing the title of “ Physiologic der Stimm-und Sprach- 
lautc,” has mentioned the treaty of Mr. Willis, as well as other 
works of a similar kind. His l^ok, however, shares the same fate 
with that Mr. Key .apprehends for Mi. Willis's paper, though it is one 
of those which ought not to be overlooked by comparative' philolo- 
gists. 

We regret that our limits forbid us to do more than mention the 
other interesting papers in ttiia volume : Bev. T. 0. Cockayne, On 
a Lokrian Inscription MrTEdwin Guest, ‘\0n the Boots of Language, 
their Arrangement and their Accidents,” Ac.; Mr. Ernest Adams, 
“ On the Probability of Gothic Settlements in Britain, previously to 
the Tear 450 and a very amusing, but not the less interesting, Ac- 
count of the Late Cambridge Etymological Society and its Ilians, 
woth some Specimens of its Labour,” by W. Whewell, D.D. * • 

Within the sphere of Sanskrit philology we begin with mentioning 
a Sanskrit Dictionary, published at St. Petersburg, ^ the authors of 
which are Dr. Otto Boehtlingk, attached to the Imperial Bussian 
Academy of Sciences, and Dr. Budolph Both, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Tubingen, the former princijjally known from his republicatious of 
original Sanskrit texts, and th^ latter by his essays on Yaidik sub- 
jects, and the edition of the oldcbt Vaidik glossary. No laboui* can 
have been more W'elcomed tlian tills, as the second edition of 
Profes.*!or Wilson’s Sanskrit and English Dictionary” lias been out 
•of print for niany years, and the Sanskrit student is therefore dciirived 
of one of the jiriiicipal means in his pursuits. The Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary of Messrs. Boehtlingk and Both aims, however, at a higJicr 
l^erary jwsition than the dictionary of I’rolessor Wilson. Wliilp 
the latter, especially in its second edition, confines liimsclf to 
giving- merely the meanings of the words according to , the original 
authorities, the iSarnsJerit Worterbuch adds to the meanings of the 
words the native and other authorities on which they are sup- 
posed to be founded ; and the covers of the four parts, already jiub- 
lisbed, contaiiD not loss than three hundred diflerent litei-aiy works of 
every description, and froin every part of the Sanskrit literature that 
have been made use of fc»r this purjiose, each cover adding some new 
batch of liteorature to that jiresentcd iiy a preceding one. Sanskrit 
lexicography w'as promised, therefore, the boon of possessing a Forcel- 
lini or a Sfcephanus, almo^st in the infancy of Samlkrit philology, while 
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the classic languages had to struggle for centuries before ikey were 
blessed with so great a treasure of scholarshij) ; and, what is not less 
remarkable, it was to possess such a treasure widitfai the prelimin^y 
special glossaries which seem to be the requisites for the ^prepanctioxL 
of a Thesaurus of this kind, prepared, as they must have been^ by 
the two scholars who intimate by their litj|uy list that they will embody 
either the whole, or, at least, the csscntl^[)art of the greater numW 
of these 300 works. That their intention must have been to give 
the whole material of cert&in works retSilts not only from the promise 
we recollect to have seen in the preface of one of Dr. Boehtlingk’s 
publications, but m^re so from the remarkable circumstance that we 
meet in the “ Worterbuch,” with a considerable number of Sanskrit 
words thilt are not translate at all, but merely qtioted according to 
the autlior to which they refer. Now, as the principal object of a 
dictionary is to translate a word considered as u^iown, wilh a word 
considered as known, w‘e are entitled to ikfer that the authors intended 
also to give in their work what otherwise would belong to the depart- 
ment of special glossaries. In one word, wc might argue that the 
miniitest aiid most serujmlous care could be eipected in a book com- 
prising the vocabulary of so many, chiefly ])rincipal works of the San- 
skrit literature, and impl 3 "iijg that it would not omit’ even such 
words, lor which the conseiousness and accuracy of the authors did not 
venture to offer a safe representative, hut which might be explained at 
a future ])eriod of Sanskrit phiJoh^y. 

Such, indeed, has been the impression with which wc received the 
first four parts of the “Sanskrit Worterhuch.” But our hopes 
vaiiisheil when we hceamc acquainted with its contents. The gold 
of erudition that glistened on the surface, became vain tinsel when we 
examined ])age for page, and the serious satisfaction we Uiight have 
derived from a serious work liecaine a plcastiro of a somewhat different 
kind. Yet we must own that we felt anything but delight at the^ 
comedy performtHl in this “ Wdrterbuch.” A dictionary, especially one 
which stands alone in its place, is too important a work to be viewed 
in the light of theatrical legerdemain. The ideas it conveys bear upon 
all iiucstioris of literature^ and spread through the labour of those 
who adopt them — over the republic of letters. The task of a dic- 
tionary is an essentially 'educational one; it has to direct the beginner, to 
produce in the student correct notions of ilie language he wants to ac- 
quire, and the literary works he desires to understand; it has, moreover 
— -when composed with higher seientiiic pretensions ^ike the Sanskrit 
Worterbueih ) — to answer and satisfy the wants of the- scholar so far 
as the actual state of science permits. Errors in a book of great 
extent and considerable difficulty, as in a Sanskrit Dictioniiry, we 
always feel disposed to judge leniently ; variety of opinion we must 
expect where diflicujt terms ore translated perhaps for the first time ; 
but what wc cannot pass over without censure, arc wrong principles, 
gi'osB neglect, and such ignorance and such want of judgment as arc 
incompatible with the functions the authors of a Thesaurus assign to 
theinfSClves by necessity. 

The following brief remarks will therefore be dii*ected only towards 
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the latter defects of this Dictionary, as space would fail us to treat on 
its special delinquencies. 

Our first reinarh will he a grammatical one. It might be known, 
were it only from the two first editions of Wilson’s Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, that the suffixes with which nouns, &c» are derived from the 
roots, are given by the Hindp grammarians and lexicoj^phers with 
th(* apjjeiidage of certain technical signs which bear uix>n 

grammatical rules — e.y., on rules of accentuation, formation, gender, 
aud bo on. To ascertain the farm- of these suffixes, ac‘Cording to the 
native authorities, is one of tl\e great difficulties connected with 
Sanskrit lexicography, but, from the reason we haye named, and from 
a historical point ui view, indispenKablc in a dictionary of a scientific 
kind. Much has idready been done in this respect in the 'excellent 
works of Wilson; but more, of course, was still to bo done, since the 
second edition of his book was published twenty-three years ago. 
W^e could scarcely believe, ♦were the fact 'not before our eyes, 
that not a single suffix is nffiutioned in tlie etymological ])art oi‘ the 
WoHerhich^ that not the slightest notice is taken of what the 
Hindu grammarians — l)y far supenor to those of the ancieht classical 
world, and we may add, to most of our modern time — considered, and 
rightly considered, of iiaramount necessity. So the wonderful etymo- 
logical labour of centuries of high aiithpiity, and partly chronicled with 
the gi'eatest zeal by Professor Wilson, has betm dashed out with a 
single stroke by the superior wisdom of Messrs. Bochtlingk and Ilotli. 
That they hat e scarcely ever condescended to notice the native etymo- 
logies at all, will be loss suqirisiug after what we liave said. We know 
that the latter are not held in favour with Herman Sanskritist &, be- 
ciiu-e some native etj’mologios do not bear a scientific test ; but we 
aKo know that many have been treated with injustice, and that their 
correctness Avill yet he recognised ; and we believe that in a work not 
limited in regard tv* spaec, it would have been a- matter of at least 
'•'historical interest to ascertain the amount of ancient Hindu ]jrori- 
ciency in (*t3"inology, and moreover a source of ini])artial research for 
iifter times, what etymologies of theirs have bcim right or wrong. 
The “ W<)rterbucli,” however, makes its o^vn etymologies, and w<* are 
sorry to say very often the most erroneous ones, wIktc it conld have 
got correct instruction from those old native authors which it over- 
looks with' contempt. 

^ Tliero is a system of accentuation peculiar and cliaracteristic of the 
'Vaidik texts; the “ Wdrterbiich” has invented a system of its own, 
and what is wctfsc, a system that may induce the l)eginner to infer 
that it is an original one. • We forbear entering here into the (|uestioii 
of the accentuation of Sanskrit words, as it is fraught with great difR- 
cult^', and cannot be treated without copious detail. The “ Wdrter- 
buch” has not deemed projier merely to hint at there being a diffi- 
culty or a point of discussion ; but while it followl* a certain inetliod, 
it s di^feetive also in this respect, since it omits accentuating a good 
many words which could have- been accentuated accordinff to its own 
plan. . 

The same neglect we have Suiimadverted upon in the case of the 
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native authorities, but in a far higher degree, has affected a whole and 
essential jfert of the Wortorbuch” (we do not speak of the ridiculous 
blunders in the interpretation of common native dictionary words) — 
we moan almost all the words l»elonging to the Vaidik literature. As 
wc intend offering a few observations on this point, when we are speak- 
ing of Professor Wilson’s translation of ^e “ Rig-Veda,” we will here 
only observe, that tho invaluable Vfddil^ominentaries, the object of 
adniinatioii to all those who have approached them, the treasure of 
Hindu traditions — of traditions bequeathed to us from immemorial 
timo< — have been deliberately negle^ed in this “ Worterbuch.” Pro- 
fessor Roth — for h^ ajqtears to be answerable for this portion of the 
work— has in almost all instances interpreted the Vaidik words accord- 
ing to hi»5 own fane}’’ and taste ; and though we own that neither the 
8t. I’etersburg nor tlie Tubingen libraries possess the Vaidik coinmen- 
taries, wo must still point out that a considerable portion of them has 
alrcady been publislied in this country afi(|j^ in Germany, and that to 
neglect these, shows as great a want of judgment or as culpable a 
sui)ertieiality as it gives proof of an unscientific presumption to explain 
Vaidik words where the commentary was not available. One instance 
may sufiice to explain the iwoceedings of Professor Roth. A Vaidik 
word, “athaii,” is translated ‘‘finger” in all ancient commentiirids, 
and emnmon son.se, besides luiguistic reasons, surely indicates that 
a worfl of this kind could have well preserved its meaning among 
a poo])le who considered sacred every Vaidik word — a meaning bearing 
u]>on a material object, and not liable to the changes ]thiloso])hical or 
alstraet terms may be subject to. Professor Roth declares this mean- 
ing a> ‘‘evidently erroneous,” and substitutes for it Zniizenftjnfze" 
(point (»f a lance) ; rtderriiig, amongst otliers, to the Greek tiBijp, uliich, 
ni his ojenion, illustrates the Sanskrit vord. According to this pro- 
(-■•ss of Professor Roth’s, our *‘^hrcome'' c.y., would be the German ‘‘^c- 
kvinmni our “ the German kiihn Lat. 

co/f/,” &c. Wc may tairly say, that Vaidik texts translated with the 
material offered in this “ Wdrtcrhuch,” would be a St. Petersburg or 
a 'I'iihiiigeii Veda — anything, indeed, hut the document that bears 
testimony to the olde.^t period of the civilization oC India. 

To speak of tho errors of this Worterbuch, and of its inferiority con- 
cerning the material of meanings, when compared to preceding dic- 
tioiiarn-s, is to pause at every psige, — we may say, at every column of it. 
And to characterize its meanings in such general terms as we can do here, 
we may say that ditfi(*ult grammatical tc*nns have been mi.siiiterprctecl, 
])hiloso]>hical words eithcr oniitted altogether, or explained in a ludicrous 
inann<*r, astronomical terms and terms of special science generally left 
out (though Wilson’s Dictionary contained already a good mmiber of 
them), words that belong :is well to tlie oldest period as to a more recent 
one, in many cases represJented as merely Vaidik forms, and even the 
easiest n ords of the later literature misunderstood in numerous in- 
stances. To trace the original idea of a word through the logical arrange- 
ment (‘f its meanings, as we could have expected, "is almost impossible 
in this Worterbuch, and where the attein])ts j\t such an arrangement arc 
made, they aflbrd the most curious instances of some strange defect in 
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reasoning. There is a class of faults, moreover, in this book we slioulcl 
not liiiv°iTisisied upon, flid they not tlirow a strange ligHt on the 
capacity the compilers ; we do not mean errors procM'ediug from 
wTong 'i)rinciides or from the kind of su|)er(iciality we have pointed 
Qut,~errors, in fact, proceeding from and showing some process of 
thinking, cither right or wrong, but errors that can only be 
understood when we ofier aiiftnstanee of them. One or two, indeed, 
may he held as the index of the class. A word anacm^thd'^ is de- 
rived from the negative prefix m (et]ual to our w» or in,) and avasfhd^ 
sstability, &c. It means, therefori^ literally insiahilUy. and in a pLilo- 
*;ophical sense “fl argumentum in iujinitum.^\ That the latter 
meaning is not explained in the Wdrterhuch, is a matter of course ; but 
as to the former, wc‘ believe that no beginner would find the* slightest 
difficulty in it. Dr. Boehtlingk, however, has performed the artifice 
of translating it with d€b»'d1iabdva^'' — i.e.^ “ the vondition of ten 
days'' and that there may be no mistake about the das' aha., ‘‘ the ten 
days," he quotes a passage from Mann, where the “ ten days" arc 
the ten days of voipurity." The reader may now learn where iJr. 
Boehtlingk lias taken his inspiration. Tn a Sanskrit Dictitmary of 
liadhaksintadeva, ^vhich is printed in Bengali characters, and therefore, 
as it a}ipears, considered as an original authority by Dr, Boehtlingk (a 
book of great value, hut composed in our days), the word ‘‘ amivasthd" 
is exjilained with “ das'd' hhdva," the apoBtroj)he indicating tliat das^d' 
Ihdva is composed of dos'd and ahhdva, meaning, as we stat(*d before, 
“ want of stability, or instability.” Dr. Botditliiigk, who seems to 
bo ac< plain ted only imperfectly with the Bengali characters, makes 
of ihv a]>osirophe an “h,” and offers us the “ condititm of ten days of 
ij-ni)urity,” a meaning, we venture to say^ amere bcgiimer would declare 
as ludicrous or impossible. In a similar maimer “ adbyusht'a** Dr.lioclit- 
lingk tnuiblates ‘‘three and a Judf,’* Avithout any other comment, wliilc 
the word occurs onLv in a com})ound “ adliyusht'avalaya,” the ejnthet 
of a &eri)cnt “completely coiled up,” its ringlets being tluiii, as a 
commentator observes, coiled up three times and a half! 

We forlx'ar sjieaking of the quotatious from those three hundred books, 
the names of whiclj we perceive on the cover, and can only ol)serve that 
many of them are second-hand references, and by far thi* greatest 
number appear to bo taken merely at random, as any one could do in 
opoiiiiig a book, but that they do certainly not proceed from a proper 
and regular perusal of the original work. We except only the Vaidik 
texts, of which we have spoken before, some grammatical texts, and 
the Bam^an'a, besides such Sanskrit works as have been published 
with indices, iaSered tho^h they have under the cruel treatment of 
the Worterbuch, and misapplied as their x>assageB often arc to the 
meanings they are intended to supijort or to illustrate. This, then, is 
the great Sanskrit Thesaurus we receive from the Bussian Imperial 
Academy, a work of which, in short, wc can only say, that not a single 
Xiag^is free from copious material for the gravest animadversion. Wo 
have arrived at this* conclusion with the dccx)est rc^et, and with the 
serious apprelicnsion th^t Sanskrit studies miglit be thrown .far 
back, should the authors of the Sanskrit Worterbuch not deem lit to 
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Ctancol the sheets they have issued, and ne«model their labour on the 
basis of sounder principles and on more solid learning. 

Hi)\v(iver low would be our hopes for the future progress of Sanskrit 
philology, did we believe in the influence of the dictionary of Messrs. 
Boehtliiigk and Iloth, they are correspondingly raised when we revert to 
another work concerning the Sanskrit literature, the translation of the 
liymns of the Itig-Veda, by Professor H. H. Wilson, of which the se- 
cond volume was published a few months ago.^ We cannot approach 
however, this excellent translation ‘without some reflections sug- 
gested to us by the prefatory remarks of the author. “ The pub- 
lication of the te^^i of the second division of the ‘Rig-Veda* by 
Professor Miillcr,” begins Professor Wilson, “ aflbrds safe authority 
for the continuance of the translation, which is therefore now oflered 
to the public, under the same liberal patronage of the Court of Directors 
of the blast India Company, under which the preceding volume ap- 
peared, and without which it would probably have been withheld 
Ironi the j)ress : little interest in the work having been manifested in 
this country, however indispcusahle the* Vedas may be to an accurate 
knowledge of the religious opinions of the ancient world, and of the 
primmval institutions of the Hindus.” 

In reading these words, and in considering the authority whence 
they proceed, we could not help asking why so little interest should 
have been bestowed on one of the most important works of literature, 
OS] socially in a country the interests *of which arc so intimately con- 
nected with those of India. Indeed, we are aware that little fstress is 
laidj in official quarters, on the study of the iiicient language of India, 
and, as a necessary consequence, on the study of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture ; the law, borne out by history and philosophy, that the authority 
over a p(*oplc cannot he exercised beiieticially unless sujqiorted and 
guided by .a thorougli knowledge of its genius, character, and develop- 
ment, would appear to be departed from in tlie case of India, if we look 
at official n^ports, and at the tendency which is manifc'st in the recent 
legislation for Indiai# Yet, beyond the sphere of official’ life, there is 
tlni nation at laige with its interests in literary pursuits of every kind, 
and not less disposed, perhaps, than other nations to investigate matters 
eoiiceming religion and religious antiquity. It may appear, therefore, 
not without pmport, to sound the causes of the fact alluded to in 
Professor Wilson’s words. The knowledge of the Vedas, and of the 
works concerning the Vaidik literature, has hitherto been confined to 
the limited circle of Sanskrit scholars, or to those engaged in special 
pliilosophical or philological research ; the essays on the vfdue ‘of 
this branch of Sanskrit literature are chiefly contuned in Tran.sactions 
of Asiatic. Societies, or in works intended for the Oriental scholar 
generally, therelbre, either not available for those who are not of the 
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initiated few, or accessible only with difficuli^". Nor can vrc consider 
the first attempt that was made in this country to give a literal trans- 
lation of a Veda, and to bring it nearer the poplar mind, a liapi)y 
one, inasmuch as the Veda we arc refeiring to — ^tno Sftma-Veda — is a 
compilation made from the llig-Veda, for ritual purposes, and without 
interest to those who do not make a special study of the particulars 
of the Hindu worship, moreover little intelligible even now to San- 
skrit scholars in general with regard to all the ritual questions con- 
nected with it. In one word, we look in vain for jiopuW w'orks that 
explain the importance' or communicate the content of the Vaidik 
literature, and we are not surprised, therefore, thqt the two volumes 
Professor Wilson has offered us in hi8iti‘anslation of the “llig-Veda,” 
two invaluable yet isolated exceptions, or, we should rathci^ say, the 
first volume he is speaking of, should not yet have found the soil of 
the public mind prepared enough to receive the i)roductivc seed, 15o 
this, however, as it .may, it is not a little remarkable that the same 
scholar who has proved his thorough knowledge of the minutest detail 
of Sanski-it philology, and wlio is the first who giive us a dictionary and a 
Vaidik grammar, besides some Sanskrit texts, should have been also the 
first to make popular in Europe important parts of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture, the first who presented ns with a collection of Hindu dramas in 
a poetical and reliable form, who translated an original philosophical 
commentary, who made us acquainted with one of the ])rin(d))al 
PurA-n'as, and tluj first who now 1)ffers us, in the English language, the 
Vaidik texts, in a trustworthy, scholar-like, and aecomplished form. 
But his instance is, as w# said, a solitary one, and we can only wish 
that the younger Sanskrit scholars might follow the example of their 
illnsliious Nestor, to remove one of the principal obstacles that have 
im]*cded and impede the iiifiucnee this branch of philology could exer- 
cise on kindred sciences . 

A brief aeeomit of, the position the “ Big- Veda”— -the oldest docu- 
ment of the Hindu literature — ^liolds with respect to Hindu antiquity, 
the w^orshij) it represents, the age it depicts, and t]g$ antiquarian matter 
ingeneral it contains, isgivenintlieintroductioii to the first tw'o volumes of 
Professor Wilson’s translation, as far as the first two Asht^akas, or the 
fourth part of the whole “Eig-Veda” is concerned. The analysis ydiicli is 
given of some of the principal hymns is a valuable guide for the reader, 
.who is not accustomed to the style of hymns contained in these volumes, 
and who might overlook the anuquarian interest somc^times contained in 
an epithet, concealed in an allusion, or in matter the bearing of which 
is only understood by the aspect it takes at a future period of Hindu 
history. Tlius, words which, in the 6pic literature, are expressions for 
the castes, are pointe<l out in the difierent meaning they convey in the 
Vaidik texts, and an interesting comparison is made between the 
featiu’cs ' wliich the As Vainedha or horsc-sacrifice presents, according 
to twohymns of the “ Big-Veda,” and those it assumes in the time 
of t'le '’ritual codification, and at the still later period of the epic 
poems Bamavan'a and Mahabharata. Hymns are ])oiiited out that 
afford evidence of the p:^;pvalciice of polygamy at this early date, 
(»ther.‘, that show the flourishing state of cities,* the existence of iirts,’ 
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scvienccs, institutes, and vices of civilized life, that speak of golden oma- 
nieiits, coats of mnil, weapons of ofience, the use of the precious inotals, 
of musical instruments, the fabrication of cars, and the employment of 
the needle : which allude to trading by sea, to the knowledge 'of dinigs 
and antidotes, the practice of medicine, and computatk>n of the divi- 
sions of time to a minute degree. Others are arraigned which refer to* 
the social institutions of those cai'ly times, to the laws of property and 
iiiTieritance, or which describe vices as the abandonment of new- 
born children, thefb and profligacy. YA: the prominent feature of the 
iiymns is the religious one, and the ^hief interest they inspire lies in 
tint material tliey afford to trace back the course of the religious deve- 
]oi>ment (^f India, and, what in our opinion is more important still, to 
trace tlu* laws of the rise and progress of religion in geperid. For the 
laws of religion arc the laws of imagination. Imagination is the link 
which connects religion and art: its innate laws and its physical vicissi- 
tudes are those of religion and art. With the materi^ we possess 
of th{' history of mankind, the attempt to frame a ]>hilosoph3''of ima- 
ginatioii would be a lia/ardous work, because the earliest rchgious 
iloeumcnts we are familiar with, are either accomplished systems of 
religious htdief, the terminus instead of the starting-point, or w'e aye 
not able to follow their ulterior fate. India is perhaps the only 
country that has preserved tlic inaterhd for such reseaixih ; for we believe 
that the contents of the Yaidik hymns and of the Vaidik literature, 
coinhined with the epic and puranic literature, will give the key to 
many natua'al laws wdiich pervade religious imagination, and advance 
that knowledge of Imman nature, the defect of which has been tlio 
jirinei]>al cause of intolerance and liuinan iiiiscT\\ However, to arrive 
at such pf)ssil)ility, tin? various jjcriods represented by the hymns of 
theKig-VedaJiaveyet to be freed from the doubts which are attached 
to tlieu’ relative priority or posteriority — a task not impossible in man^’' 
portions of the text, as far as we venture to conclude both from the 
contents of the h^nims and from the grammatical forms of their words. 

We must pause here with our remarks on the great importance of 
the volumes before us, to say a few words on the principle whicli eha- 
raeterizes the translation. It is, we arc happy to say, the reverse of 
that adoi)ted hy Professor Poth, in his translation of. Vaidik passages 
and of Vaidik words in the " Wurterbuch.” “ In translating tlie 
text,” says JVofessor Wilson, “the gloss of Sayana Achar^'a Inus been 
invariably' cinisulted, and sdinost as invariably faithfully followed, as I'ur- 
liishiug the safest guide through intricacies and obscurities of the t(*xt ; 
oeeasionally, but upon the strongest grounds only, has the interpreta- 
tion of this very' able scholiast bt‘en questioned, and where his assist- 
iinee even has failed to remove all uncertainty, the passage has bi‘ou 
ordinarily cited in the annotations, to enable the student ’to form an 
independent conclusion.” After our previous observatioiw, we need 
sciircely say that wo consider this iirineiplo the only one that ought 
to bo followed in all similar works. The peculiar character of the 
Hindu education, the manner in which the sacred texts have been 
handed down from school to school and from generation to generation, 
the seru]jidous care with which grammarians, Vxicographers, philoso- 
[Vol. No. CXXIV.]— NE\y siniES, Vol. VII. No. II. V P 
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phers, and commentators have vied with each other to preserve every 
particle of tlic lioly literature — comj)arablo only to the precaution 
employed by tlic Jews hi the preservation of their Old Testament — 
and last, not least, the diffidence ive have all reason to feel regarding the 
material of ouiv present knowledge, wdll leave no doubt as to what 
'course is alone compatible with sound scholarship. We will give an 
instance or two, to show' what might become of our knowledge of 
Hindu antiquities, if we placed our own presumption over the assist- 
juice afforded by the commeutancs, and we must 2 idd, over commentaries 
not stwpassed in accuracy and ingenuity by any similar works in other 
literatures. l:*rofo‘<-4or lloth gives, i^ the prehice 6f his edition of the 
Kirukta, a specimen of a Vaidik text referring to the mystical 
and very iinportant animal-sacrifice, and translates, for instauc‘c — 
‘‘ Obttliche schliicliter .... fuliret her zu den Thiircn der Opferplatzcs 
die Darhringung unter Anrufung den beiden Hcrrcn der Darliringnng” 

(/.c., ‘‘ 3 ^e divine killers lead hither to the doors of the place of the 

saci’iticc the offering, under hivocatioii to the two Lords of the ofibr- 
ing”). The commentator explains those words in the folloudng 
manner : — “ Ye divine killers .... bring iiitber the means that are lit 
for tlie sacrifice, indicating the sacrifice* to the two gods that are the 
lords of the sacrifice.” Professor llotli: “Machet seine Brust (an 
Gostalt) gleich oinein Adler, die Anne gleich zwei Beilen;” (i.c., make 
its breast similar (in slia])e) to an eagle, the arms similar to two 
hatchets, Ac.) The eouunentator ; Take out its breast completely; 
take out its anns, so as not to leave anything behind, &e. l^roJessor 
Rf>th : Bei seinen Kingeweiden kreischet niclit als siihet ihr cine Eule, 
&c. i.c., At its eiitraila do nut scream as if you saw an o^l” (’ r) 
The coinnieiitator : *■ Do not tear its entrails, mistaking them for the 
fleshy matter that surrounds them.” TJie reader must therefore choose 
between the sacrifice as instituted by the Hindu authorities luid the 
sacrifice as Professor Roth would celebrate, it at Tubingen, in hoiujui* 
to Agni and Soma. 

We have only to add, that Professor Wilson has scrupuloup.1^ 
carried out the j)rinciple he has ex])ressod in his Prefai*e to the trau>- 
lation of the Ilig-Veda, and that the aocoiiqdished manner in which 
he has rendered the Sanskrit original, places his work in a fore- 
most rank amongst achievements in literature. 

To i-onibine with the name of Professor Wilson that of the editor 
of the text and commentary of the “ Rig-Veda,” would be but justice 
to Ih’ofcssor Mux Muller’s invaluable labour, but we should have 
otherwise felt the duty of making mention of him, since we are aw'are 
that a second edition of lii® able and learned work, “ The Languages of 
the Seat of War in the East,”^ will soon be ready for publica- 
tion. Yet, as the nmicrial qf the first edition is*revi8ed and enlarged 
in the second, we must reser^'e a fuller cumnienb on it to our next 
ro’dcw’. 


* * * Sugt*ustioiis for the Assistaiice of Oificeis ia Ijearnitig the Latiguagcs of the 
fltiftt of War in the East. • By Max Muller, M.A., &c. London i Longman^ 
Clieen, and Longmans, 1854. 
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IIISTOIIY, TRAVELS, AND BIOGRAPHY. 

I NQUIRIES into very obscure and remote periods of fiistory can for 
the most part produce only negative results. Ciiticiism may 
(leinoliHli the time-honoured legends of Romulus and Numa, the exploits 
oi King Arthur, or the taking of Troy, but can give us little in their 
place. Egypt alone presents an exception. There, at a period so 
remote that all other empires secih fq be of yesterday in comparison, 
a race of monarchs wrote the story of their j)rido and power, in cha- 
racters which remain to this day ; there, long before the cbildnm of 
Israel groaned and nmltijdicd iinder the oppression of the Pharaohs ; 
before even Abraham had left his birth-place in the East, civilization 
aiid learning had made no incon.siderablc advances, and arts were prac- 
tised, of which the results /^till exist, and still, like the remains of ex- 
tinct antediluvian monsters, excite the wonder and admiration of 
mankind. 

Til at such a field for speculation as is here opened should attract 
tUo attention of the archaeologist is not surprising ; but the clue to 
the reconstruction of those inegatbcria of humanity has long been 
wanting. It is only since the discovery by Champollion, of the method 
of reading hieroglyphics, that a firm ground for investigation has been 
attained. Previously to that event, the meagre and often contra- 
dictory accounts of Greek writers had been the sole source o! informa- 
tion : but since the authentic and contemporaneous, though inadequate 
and obscure, evidence afforded by the monuments has been made avail- 
able, nui:erials have been rajiidly accumulating; and the results which 
were proclaimed to the world by the learned author of “ Egypt's Place 
ill I’^iiiversal History,” have been now subjected to criticism in a 
“ Monumental History of Egy]>t,”^ by Mr. Osbuni* 

Though we have accounts of Egypt by Herodotus, and several other 
writiTs, who at diilerent times visited it (chiefly in consequence of the 
celebrity which his writings achieved for it), it is nevertheless impos- 
sible, for several reasons, to place much confidence in their assertious. 
The only ancient authorities which have much claim to be treated 
with respect, arc Manetho and EraitostliencB, learned priests of the 
third century B.G.,who composed lists of kings, wbicli, in part at least, 
have been handed down to us. Their records appear at first sight to 
differ most hopelessly ; but the difficulty vanisnes, or is at any rate 
considcraldy lessened, if we suppose that the lists of Manetho are 
not intended for a chronolugical series, but contain co-regent kings and 
contemporaneous dynasties. That this is the case, appears to be agreed 
on all bauds. Wlietber upon this hypothesis the lists of Eratosthenes 
can be made to tally, is not quite so certain ; but it must be admitted 
that if they can, the ’apparent discrepancy of the two accomits is no 
slight argument in their, favour. The reliance, nevertheless, which 


^ The Momiincntal History of Kgypt, as rccordeil^u the Ruhis of her Tem- 
ples, PaLices, and Tombs.” By William Osbum, B.S.L. London: Trubiier 
and Co. 
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BunBen ami Lepsius an* disposed to place in those lists is, acoordinj? 
to Mr. Osburn, very little merited. The spirit of exa^*ratioii which 
possessed the jdests, has, he thinks, irretrievably falsified all their re- 
cords ; and tliat this is the case, he tells us may be inferred fr^ the 
fact that the lists of Munetho b^in with an admitted fable, viz., the 
rei^n of the Gods of Egypt ; and might have been presumed from the 
common tendency of nations to exaggerate their own antiquity. To 
this it might be replied, that when a people has satisfied its vanity by 
establishing a mythical period^in which the gods dwelt among them, 
it never manifests any desire to separate itself from this fictitious golden 
age by forging human dynasties : but^ in truth, such general arguments 
are altogether worthless. Manetho and EratostheneSi if they arc to be 
rejected, must be shown to contradict the story of the monuments ; 
and until this can be satisiactorily done, general ])robabilitics about the 
lying tendencies of Egyptian priests must have very little weight. It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Osbum has special reasons for wishing to 
fall back upon the evidence of the monuments unfettered Ky the evidence 
of Eratosthenes. The account given by the latter is incompatible with 
the date commonly assigned to the deluge. Bunsen meets this difii- 
culty by denying the authenticity of the ])opular chronology : Le]>sius, 
on the other hand, assunu s that the deluge was a partial fiood, which 
did not extend to Egypt ; and it is mainly with a view to get over this 
difficulty that Mr. Osburn is induced to decline any evidence exce})t 
that of the monuments, inasmuch as he wishes to remove tlie notion, 
which many persons entertain, that the esirly history of Egy}jt is cal- 
culated to throw doubt upon the Mosaic account. It is not, however, 
a con.sidcration of chronology alone which induced Lepsius to a^lo])t his 
theory about the deluge. He was led to do so in great measure from 
tlie ubsciicc, as he sujiposes, of any traditions of such an event in 
Egypt. Upon this point Mr. Osburn offers battle. He finds traces of 
t]i(‘ names of niaii^ of the patriarchs in the names of the Deities of 
Egy})t, and among others of that of Noali, in the name of a god cou- 
jiected with the notion of water. Few persons probably will l)e dis- 
posed to think this so conclusive and tiiumpbant a refutation as it 
professes to be. But it, must ip fairness In? admitted, on the other 
hand, that we cannot attach^vciy great weight to the absence oi‘ the 
traditions in question. Vanity ana selfishness appear so completely to 
liave absorbed all other feeling in the Egy))tiaiis, that unless the deluge 
was connected in some way with the greatness of their monarehs, they 
would probably tmuble themselves very little about the recollection 
of it. 

In no portion of Egyptian history do we meet with greater difficulties 
than at its very comniencemcnt. All the evidence we have upon the 
subject, makes Mencs the launder of the empire,* nor do any relics or 
any traditions throw light upon the preccding.period. It i.s never- 
tb 'less tolerably certain, that at the time when Menes established his 
empire, the Egyi)tians were a highly civilized people. We have 
luoiiumeiitul ovidonce that at this early period, the arts of Egypt must 
bav ,* been long practise(t; but of the rutU r efiorta which must liave 
preceded this perfectiqp, not a trace reniaiiis. To understand how 
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perplexing a problem this fact presents, we must remember that it is 
extremely improbable that they should have boon destroyed either by 
the violence of man, or by the slower operation of natural causes. 
These considerations have induced Mr. Osbum to suppose that the 
Egyptians wqre, in the time of Menes, a newly-arrived colony from 
Asia, bringing with them the arts which they had there acquired. 
Here, however, a fresh diliiculty meets us. The hieroglyphic writing, 
and much of the creed of the Egyptians, is evidently of indigenous 
growth. This is the most indisputable fact connected with them. 
As the only way of reconciling thd contradictoiy inferences to which 
these two considenrtions seem to point, a theory is started which, even 
b}” tlic admission of its author, involves one of the strangest anomalies 
over met with in the history of man. Mr. Osbum supposes that the new 
corners, for some inexplicable reason, a]>andoned their ^old creed and 
alphabet, and devised a new one for tliemselves in E^q)t, to which 
they ever afkerwmds adhered. In support of this view he arguj^ 
lirstly, that the hieroglypliics are evidently not the* result of any 
gradu^ly ‘developed system, but must have been invented and com- 
pleted by tile same men : secondly, that in the simplest and most 
necessary parts of si>cech, we tind the marks of civilization ; as for 
instance, the outlines of a vessel for holding water and a twisted rope 
in the words which represent the personal pronouns : and thirdly, that 
the iiopuhir notions of the Egyptians about the natural history of their 
country, were sueh as could only have been formed by a colony of new 
settlers, and would have been corrected by ex^ierienoe, had they not 
b(‘en at once established as ])art of tHeir religious creed. It is upon 
this last argument, that Mr. Osbmn appears to place most reliance. 
He has very supertluously given a long hst of the blunders upon such 
subjects which have been made by strangers on their first arrival at 
different countries^ On this side the question, no one can dream of 
opposing him: but when he tacitly assumes that sueh erroneous 
opinions are confined to strangers, very little experience is required to 
show that his hypothesis is utterly untenable. The ancients were for 
the most part strangely inaccurate in their observance of natural 
phenomena. Virgil was a professed uatm'alist ; and Virgil, in a didactic 
composition, has given a receipt for producing a sw^arm of bees, wdiich 
is at least as absui*d as any fable which the Egyptians told about the 
vulture or ibis. 

The principle which has induced Mr. Osbum to adopt so startling 
a theory about the origin of the Eg}rptians, guides him in his criticisms 
upon all their liistory. He regards the monuments as a complete, as 
well as the sole authentic source, of information ; and assuming in coii- 
so(piencc tliat where the monuments are silent, any account which 
gives us a lengthened period is a forgery of the priests, it is easy for 
him to reduce his history to the limits requisite for his theor}-. There 
arc in all this so many signs of a foregone conclusion ; the knots which 
])resent themselves, are cut in sueh a daring and unhesitating manner ; 
that it is iny)ossible to award to Mr. Osbum the praise of a true 
historical spirit. But though not ver}' histbrical in s}>irit, Ills book is 
undoubtedly very ingenious ; and the very cb^ractcristies wliicb w'ould 
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disqualify him for writinor an ordinary liistory, are perhaps in some 
measure iR'ocswuy for sucli a task as the one which he has undertaken. 
To weigh docuniontaiy evidence with patience and imparti^ity is the 
main business of the ordinar}'' historian ; and wliere this is the case, 
foregone conclusions can only mislead the judgment: but wheite docu- 
mentary testimony fails us, and the evidence is mainly of a circumstan- 
tial character, tlie inquiry is ol‘a totally different nature. In such cases, 
as in inquiries of a scientific kind, it is impossible to make any progress 
unl(‘BS then' be some hypothesis which may suggest a method and end 
for our investigations; and though in a philosophic mind the particular 
end to be establish c I will always lie subjected tO the general love of 
tnitli, and will consecjuently be inimcdiatoly relinquished, when it 
becomes apparent that the advance of knowledge tends to negative 
it, still the pariaality of the. individual for his favourite theory, even 
when carried to excess, will help to piomote the cause of truth : what 
sound in it will live ; what is uu.suund will bi* shattered by the very 
struggles with which he clings to it. 

Few stat^ have liad more difficulties to meet, or have more sucess- 
fully met them, thaii the Ilepublie of Wnice. Her position, which 
made her the great channel for commerce between the East and the 
West, and gained for her wealth and rejmtation, laid her ojjcn to 
agression on every side. Not only had she the attacks of rival Italian 
states, of Rome, and of the Oerman emperors to fear ; attacks which, 
were she still tlio Venice of the middle ages, might still biirass her : 
hut h('r commerce an<l very existence were thj*catened bv a jiowor 
which a few centuries ago was* regsirded wntli an almost superstitions 
degi’cc of awe. “ The Turk” was the bugbear u ith whicli nicditeval 
diplomatists endeavoured to frighten one another into treaties and 
friendship. But though no state affected to despise the terrors of 
tins name, and though it was especially terrible to Venice, she was 
beginning to feel in the sixteenth century that her Christian allies 
were her real foes. Tlie League of Catiibrai, formed at her exjicnse in 
J50S, by almost all the great powers of Euroi>e, had reduced her to 
the verge of despair ; but fortunately for her, the selfishness >\hicli had 
united was soon as powerful to diyide. In the year 1515, the Em- 
peror Maximilian was carrying out the traditional policy of Germany, 
by endeavouring to establish himself as absolute master of the north 
of Italy ; the possession of Verona and Brescia being more particularly 
the object of his ambition, in opposition to the claims of Venice. 
Venice had not long previously been in alliance with the emperor, but 
he had played false with regard to these towns, and her only hope of 
successful resistance lay in an alliance wliich she had formed with the 
King of France. He claimed the duchy of Milan, and they had agreed 
to render mutual assistance in the prosecution of their respe^ve 
claims. It was accordingly of the hist importance to Venice that a 
poM orful anny from France should at once proceed to hef assistance, 
before such successes should have been gain^ by the imperial arms as 
to render her resistance useless. Several obstacles hoyvever opposefl 
this ; the chief of which* was the fears entertained by France of an 
English invasion. Ve;)ice accordingly determined upon despatching 
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an ambassador to Eiij^land, with a view to preseiwe, if possible, peace 
between France and England ; and Sebastian Giustiniau, a descendant 
of tlie imperial family of Constantinople, was selected for this impor- 
tant mission. It was impossible, if we may judge from his Despatches, 
a' translation of which has just been ])ublish6d,' that a jdtter man 
should have been selected. His stay iy England lasted from 1515 to 
1 510, and his letters liome give a vivid picture of the difficulties which 
he encountered, and the ability and patience with wliich he struggled 
against them. Henry, he found, regarded the attempts of Francis 
with invincible distrust and alarm. • His vaiiit}^ no loss than motives 
c»f policy, led him to vrish to thwart them. He had, however, as yet 
no pretext for open hostility, aisd if he took ])art in the struggle, it 
was only by subsidizing Maximilian. Against this sort of underhand 
assistance, Giustinian, constantly remonstrated, and though l>oth Henry 
and WoLsey assured him that they were neutral, he soon learnt to put 
very little faith in their assertions. The leiulihg characters of tho 
English court, on the jother hand, all set to work to sow the seeds of 
discord between Venice and France. They assured him tliat Francis 
was deserting his cause, and that he woidd sacrifice Venice to the 
cu]Hdiiv of the emperor, for the sake of securing Ins own possessions. 
Even tlie foreign ambassadors were engaged in the jdot. 13nt the 
Italian api)ears to have hceii ecpuil to the emergency. He describes in 
his letters to the council how the king sneered and the cardinal bullied, 
and with what cautious reserve he dways aHected to be startled by 
their a.<sertions, without being absolutely coiivineed. These scenes had 
been man}' times repeated ; the anibassiidor oecasionally smoothing 
matters by the julministi’ation of strong doses of flattery ; when his 
perseverance was rew'aixied by a grand triumph. News arrived wiiich 
sbii\M‘d that the English, and not the Venetian G(»veniment, bad been 
duped. “ We can imagine,” the editor remarks, with what merriment 
the "sale' of the king aiid cardinal w'as discussed that night at the 
Venetian embassy.” 

Peace having been concluded betAveen the Emperor and Xing of 
France, upon terms which .secured iircscia and Verona to Venice, 
Giustinian became extremely anxious to return liome. His position 
bad never been very enviable. Tlie ambassador of a petty state, op- 
posing the will of Henry and of Wolsey, must alw'ays have been ratlier 
unpleasant]}'’ situates! at the English court ; but he had other troubles 
to endure. He w'as in constant distress because the council would 
not send him tlie information Avhich he wranted ; he was old, and the 
})]ngue or sweating sickness ” wras raging on all sides ; and, to crown 
all, he was ill paid. Hefore his departure, however, the dcatli of the 
Emperor had changed the aspect of the political world. The alliance 
betw'eeii Franco and England had been renewed, and the court was 
occupied in alternately discussing the preparations for the field of cloth 
of ' gold, amd the claims of the rival candidates for the vacant impe- 


* “Four Yeam at the Court of Henry VIII. Selection of DespatclieB written 
by the Venetian Anibassadur, Sebautian GiuBtiiiiai), and addreBsed to the Signory 
of Venice. Januair 12, 1515, to July 26, 1519.'* Translated by Bawdou Brown. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. • * 
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rial lihrone. Tinier these cireunistanecs his successor at last arrived, 
and he had the satisfaction of lea\dng England, successful in his mis- 
sion, and on the best of terms with the King and Wolsey. 

The charactex-s which apjicaj- most prominently niton the scene in 
these Despatches ore, as might be exiMJcted, “his most serene Majesty” 
and “the Eight Keverend Cardinal.” Henry has always enjoyed a 
rather anomalous reputation. Looked at from one side he is “ Illuff 
' King Hal,” — the most jaxpular monarch, with the exception of Bichard 
Oa*nr-de-Lion, who has sat upAu the throne since the Norniai^coii- 
«]uost. Looked at from the cfthers ho is a sellish, saiiguinai-y monster, 
who spent his time in feasting and killing his wivesi; a sort of historical 
Jllue-Heard. Some of this popularit^r is no doubt owing to the unce- 
remonious way in which he treated the nobles ; and some to a rather 
unmerited association of his name with the Eeformation ; but it was 
no doubt chielly derjved from his frank bearing and cordial inannors. 
Both sides of his character come before us in (jinstinian’s letters. At 
their first interview, the beauty and cordiality of the king appear to 
have quite captivated him ; the solemn etiquette which the magni- 
ticos” of "S'enico always observed, rendering him partieujarlv open 
such impressions. But it is clear that the charm was soon dissohed, 
and though he never drops the decorous language of an amlxassador, 
Henry is described in his later missives as a fool, who only made his. 
folly more apparent by attempts at knavery. In many res])ects lL»nrv 
apjiouTs to have resembled his daughter Elizabeth. Botli were fond 
of music ; both were accomplished linguists; both were ]»assionatcly 
fond of pageants : and both Ixitrayod tlieir extreme personal vanity in 
the most childish manner. The questions which Henry put about the 
personal apjicarance of Francis as crunpared with his own, arc, luitinfnt 
mtUaiulh^ just what Elizabeth put about her rival Mary; but it was a 
much less embarrassing task to ansnver tliem satisfactorily. 

The great Cardinal ]'"'cscnts a still more uiiamiable picture than bis 
master. He seems to have combined, in a singularly successful man- 
ner, the ap])arciitly opposite vices of dissinudation ami iuteiiijicrate 
violence. The Venetian government arc wanu'd that they must not 
put the .'Slightest faith in any of his assertions, the probability being 
that their contrary is tru(‘ ; and is infonned at the same time that lu* 
Avas frequently so di8tcin]iorcd with ])assion as to resemble a in adman . 
On one occasion he stood gnawing a cane with rage ; on another lie 
took the Papal Nuncio into a “private chamber” and there “laid 
hands on him,” and “with fierce language” threatened him with the 
rack if ho did not instantly confess every word of cei-taiii coiiver.<ations 
which Wolsey fancied had taken place. Jn addition to this, he almost 
asked for brilies, and used to urhrni that he Avas the real mastic of 
England — a boast at this time Avell foumle<l ; lor Oiustinian declares 
his conviction that it would be far safer to offeiit^the King than the. 
l^irdinal. ^ * 

Mr. t''tanley does not profess, in his “Memorials of Canterbmy,”® so 


“ Historical I^rcmorialB of Caiiterbniy. Tlio Laiidingr of Aiigiistnie. Tlit* 
Miircio7' of Edward the Hlack J’rince. llecket's Sl.rme." liy Arthur 1*. 

fcitauley, M A., Canon of Camerhuiy. Lendou John Muria^, 
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much to refute or enlighten antiquaries, as to attract and instruct ordi- 
nary readers. He does not oven claim to have written a history, but 
sini])ly to have nsproduced, in a series of historical fragments, the most 
remarkable scenes connected with Canterbury cathedraL In what he 
has undertaken he has certainly been ver}*' successful. Although tvenj 
source oi' information has evidently been consulted by him with the 
greatest cun% lie lias, with a degree of self-denial unfortunately too rare, 
abstained from all unnecessary display of learning ; aiftl seizing upon 
those points alone which can give personality to the actors, and '‘‘a 
local habitation'' to their actions, has presented to us the scones which 
ho doscribes with 4111 the fulness of detail and vividness of colouring of 
wdiioh ^beir antiquity will alloAlk. The volume consists of some lectures 
wbioh wore delivered at Canterbury, and of a reprint from the “ Quar- 
terly Keview and the points connected with the history of Canter- 
bury which are ohie% worked out, are, firstly, the introduction of 
Christianity; secondly, the death and subsequent celebrity of Thomas 
a-Boeket ; and lastly, the biography of tho Black Prince, These are 
obviousl V very favourable subjects for the picturesque treatment which 
Mr. Stanley adopts ; and he has acted very judiciously in coiiliniiig 
him.self to this point of view, and iu rigidly excluding political, ecclesi- 
astical, and arehiteetural digressions. The first section is entitled 
“ The Landing of Augustine and the Conversion of Etbelhert.” Tt 
opens with the well-known incident of Gregory and the Saxon slaves, 
which is given with some fresli details ; and a brief sketch of Gn^gory's 
life introduces us to the mission of Augustine upon the ai)parently 
desjierate undertaking of converting the fair-haired heatheus of tlie* 
ih'iti^h islands. The landing of the band of missionaries in Kent is 
next given, and their meeting with the Saxon king : — 

“ Tlic: iiicotiiig iiiusl have ])ccii remarkable. The Saxon king — ' Tlic Son of 
the Asli-lreu* — with his wild soldiers round, seated on the bare ground on quo 
side ; on the oilier side, ^^ith a hu"c siher cn>ss borne before him, and beside 
it ii large ])ieture of Christ, paint eu and gilded after the fashion of those times, 
on an upright lioard, came up from the shore Augustine and his conniauiuns, 
(‘liaiiling as they advanced a solemn litany, for tliemsclves and for those to 
uhoiii they came. He, as we arc told, was a man of almost gigantic stature, 
1i(\'ul and sliouldcrs taller than any one els6. With liim were Law’rcnct', wiio 
aitcrw'ards suceceded him as Arehbishqi) of Cant erbuTy, and Peter, who bccaino 
till' iLrst Abbot of St. Augustine’s. They and tlieir companions, anioniitlng 
aliogi'llier to fortv, sat down at the king's eommand, and the interview' began. 

“Neither, wc must remember, comd understand the other's language. 
Angnstiiu; could not nndci-stand a word of Aimlo^Saxon, and EthelbL*i*t, wc 
may lie tolerably sure, could not sjK'uk a word .of Latin. .But the jiricsts 
whom Augustine hrouglit fnmi Praucc, us knowing both German and Latin, 
now stepped forw'Qi'd as mtcqin'.ters; au|{ thus the dialogue which followed 
was carried on, much as nil eommuiiiuaiions are carried on iu the Lost, — 
Augustine lirst delivering liis message, which tho dragoman, as they would 
say ill the East, exifltoinea to the king. 

“Till! king Iicarit il all atleiilively, and then gave this most characteristic 
answer, bearing upon it a stmnj) of truth, whieJi it is impossible to doubt : 
‘\our words are fair and your promises; but because they are new and 
doubtful, 1 cannot give luy assent to them, uiid Icine the customs wliieli I 
liavc so long observed with the whole Anglo-^axou race. But because \uu 
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have come liitlicr as sfraiif^ers from a loug: distance, and as I seem to mys(^ 
to have seen elearly, that what you yourselves bdieve to be true and good, 
you wish to impart unto us, we do not wish to molest you ; nay, rather, we 
arc anxious to receive you hospitably, and to give you all tliat is needed for 
your support, nor do we hinder you from joimug all whom you can to your 
religion/ ” 

Tlic lecture concludes with the conversion of Etliclbert, and the 
establishment A Canterbury of the fathers of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. 

The next section is a minutit aecoimt. of the death ol Tlioij^as 
a-iJccket, rcjirinted with some additions from the “ Quarterly lleview.” 

The third is a biography of the Black Prince, a tyibjcct well suited 
to a writer whose forte is deseriptioDf Advautuge is taken ol the 
IVince’s Oxford education to give an outline oi college life as lie may 
have seen it; and the battles of Gressy and Poitiers follow, a theme of 
which Jb]nglishnien are never tired. The following vivid account is 
given of Cressy : — 

“It was Saturday, the 281 li of August, 1340, and it was at four in the 
afternoon that the battle eommeneed. It always helps us better to irnacfinc 
any remarkable event, when we know at what time of the day or night it look 
plaec, find on this occasion it is of gi*cai iiii]K)rtauee, because it helj)S us at 
(jn«*c’to iinswor the tliird question we usked — how wtis the battle w on ' it 
was four in the aflenioou, and tbi* yrcuch army mlvauced from tiie souih-eust, 
alter u hard day’s march to overtake the retumg iiieiuy. Every one, from tin; 
king down lo the peasants gn IJic n>ad crying ‘ Kill • Kill !’ were in a slate of 
the greatest excitement, drawing tlieir swords, and tliinking that lluy w’ent 
• sure of their prey. "W’lial tlm Frc’iieh king chiefly relied ujioii (besiups his 
groat numbers) was the trooyi of iifieen thousand crossbow -men from (ienoa 
in italy. These were made to stand in front : when, just as the eiigfigf'ment 
wua afioul to take place, One of those extraordinary iiieideuts oeeuiTcd whieh 
often turn the fate of battles, ns they do of liiiman life in general. A 
tremendous storm gathered from the west and broke in thunder and rain and 
hail on ihe iield of battlg. Tlie ‘^un was darkiaied, and tin* horror W'as increased 
by tJio hoarse cries of crow’s and ravens, wliieli tlullcied before tlie storm, and 
struck tejTor iuto Ihe brails of the Italian bow meu, who were, umKeuslomed 
to these uoillieni tempests. And when at last the skyjiad cleared, and tliey 
prepared tlieir crossbow's to shoot, the strings had been so wet by the rain 
that they roiild not draw them, by this time the evening sun streamed out 
in full splendour over the black clouds of Ihe western sky — right in tlieir fares; 
and at the same moment the Ewglisli archers, who had kepi their bows in 
ease's during the storm, and so had their strings dry,’ let fly tlieir jittow's so 
fast and iJiiek, that those who were present could onfy ooiiqiare it to snow or 
sl. ct. Through and through the heads, and necks, and hands of the Cenoc'se. 
bow-men the arrows nicrcpd Unable to stand it, they turned and fled; and 
from that moment the panic and confusion was so ^eat, that the day was 
lost.” 

The episode of the Black Vrmce ended, Mr. Stanley jirocceds 
with the ew into which lu* has woven the history of Canterbury. 
He had ddiineated the arrival of the forty men vfliose exhortations 
were to hav i such an effect upon the fate of the English nation, and 
the tragic end of the struggle between Henry II. and Becket. He 
now proceeds to trace the cqpsequcnces of that event down to the reign 
of Henry Vlll. The growing power of the Roman See was repre- 
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sented in England by the triumph of its martyr, by the celebrity 
which his shrine attained, and the riches which it amassed. During 
the reigns of fourteen kings, the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
was thronged with pilgrims who, as Mr.. Stanley shows, carrif'd the 
fame of his sanctity into' every country of Europe. But the days of 
his triumph were numbered. It clashed at length with the iron will 
and monarchical instincts of the most despotic of the Tudors, and the 
edifice, the foundations of which had been sapped b> the ayarico and 
in^ltmce of the hierarchy, crumbled ‘anto dust. Henry resolved upon 
an net, which, if we look^ at its oonsequencc‘s, we might well call one 
of heroic courage ; but which, if we regard its motives, we must 
oharactcrize as one of unparalleled audacity. He summoned the 
buried saint to answer at Westminster a charge of treason against his 
king. St. Thomas, like many less guilty and less powerful culprits 
ill this reign, was found guilty, and every external sign of the celebrity 
which he Inid once unjoyed was destroyed througliout the whole of 
England. This act must have appealed to the greater part of the 
nation strangely impious and daring. A great distrust in priestcraft 
had no doubt crept in, as is sbowh by the history of the Lollards, hut 
the mass of the uneducated jiopulation eiui have been little affected by 
such reforming tendencies. Henry IV., when anxious to secure his 
crown, found it necessary to desert, and persecute the disc'inles of 
Wield iflc ; and it is im]>ossiblc to doubt that there must still have been 
multitudes whose faith in St. Thomas was unshaken. Ij is ec^rtainly 
a singular fact that, with one exception, • no complaint about these 
])roecediiigs should have reached our time ; but as we may feel quite 
coididiiiit that many eech'siastics disapproved of them, we must venture 
to dissent frcjiu the inference which Mr. Stanley would- draw, and to 
rcganl this silence rather as a synijitom of the absolutism of Henry VIII. 
than as a proof of the little hold which saint worship retained upon 
the minds of the pcoj)le. It recals fRe passage in Shakspeare,Jii which 
Henry is said to have desired the Lord Mayor to 'put down any 
rninours about his scpaj’ation from Catherine. The one complaint 
which has reached u.s is, wc may observe, mentioned as the exclama- 
tion of *■ some drunken man.” Without some such apology Cranmer*s 
informant would, in all probability, not have veutiii’cd to repeat it. 

Australian lift* furnishes us with two volumes : one — Our Anti- 
podes,'” a thick octavo, by Lieutiuiant-Colonel Mundy; the other, 
better suited to youthful readers, in size and character — ‘*A Boy’s 
Adventures in Australia,”® by William Howitt, The former of these 
contains the substance of a journal keptaduring a residence of several 
years. It makes no pretensions to science, or learning, but dwelling 
principally upon social aspects, gives an amusing an<l probably a just 
picture of bush-rangers, governors, squatters, and gold-diggers. A 
visit to New Zealand, and a brief history of the struggles which took 

* Our Antipodes ; or, Kesidcnce and Eamlilen in the Australian Colonies, with 
:i Glimpse of the Gold Fields." By Licnt.'Colouel G. C. Mundy. Tliird Edition. 
Complete in One Volume. Iiondon : Eichanl Bentley. 

* '* A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of Australia; or, Hubert’s Note-Book.” 
By William Howitt. London : Arthur Hall, Virtue, aud Co. 
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nlace ten years ao'o between the natives and English, occupy a con- 
SaWeSio^ofthe book; the sinx^^les which the author w,t- 
ncssed being described with vigour ««1 aniniatito, and p(«scs«ng 
greater novelty than Auatrahan life, winch is, it must be adnntttd,b«.- 

comitiff rather threadbare. - , - i . i l ^ j 

It is difficult to select passages from a work of which the style apcl 
contents ai-o so varied, without giving an inadequate notion ol its 
merits • but the foUowing extracts, of which the former is taken mini 
“ Our Antipodes,” the latter from “A Adventures, may give a 
tolerably fair imiiression of their respective styles 


“This evening, after dinner, the govejiior cutertamed a select party of 
aborigines with an exhibition of tlic niiigic-lantcm. IIis swartliV guests 
squafted on the lloor in solemn silence, imd maintained ])orlcct gravity and 
decorum, during <hc more ordiuaiy passages of the spectaclc—oiily testj- 
fving their admiration by an interjectional grunt, or their rccogiiili. n ol the 
object represented by iirouoiincjAg its name — ‘Tcnna. steamer ; 
soldier, &c. But when, in the cnaracter of showman, I inancruvred tlie doiinic 
slides, under tlip operation of which a plum-jnulding was seen to liloMMij), just 
as the clown was sticking his fork in it: oi the huge eyes were made to ro I 
in Ihe head of a monstrous ogre, their ehildisli glee bniko torth unrest rained. 
aiui.it became impussiblc to prc\eut some of tlu'iu Irom violating tlie old 
nursery coniTnandmcnt — ‘Look with your eyes, and itot with your lingers, 
for three or four grfiai bushy lieads wen^ soon ^llado^u*d iorlli on the magie 
tablet, and a dozen great black bands rushed to manipulate its surface. Like 
Quixote’s shownhiu, 1 began to fear for my jmppels; but all passed oil ijuielly. 
As for me, 1 made the utmost possible ullow aiiees for tlicir exeilemeiit, lor, 
next to Puncli, tlie magic-lanleni ranks, in my memonr of by-gone enjoyments, 
as the most attractive of minor spectacles.” 


“One accident, however, which occurred to myself, and wliieli was really 
frightful, and miglit have terminated fatally, made old Popkius deteimine tliat 
Plimcas should be donas’s eonrmuioi^poii suehexenrhioiis. Aiul as my adveii- 
turc is worth telling, here it is. 1 lum ascended a tall gum tree in quest of an 
opossum, and had i cached a hollow' in the tnink at a eoiisidi*rablc height , and 
having ]mt my hand into the hole to feel for the o]»ossum, my foot slijiped Inim 
the bough on which I stood, and 1 was left suspended by tlilj hand wliieli was 
ill the bole, li* vain I .struggled und’felt with mv feet for the bough: I could 
jifot regain it. If my arm had been further in tJic bole the lioiie must Jmve heed 
broken by the weight of the body, but the wrist bent, tbongli attended with 
horrid pmii. 1 knew that, if the wrist sbpjKjd out, 1 should fidl and be killed 
on (be snot; il' it did not give way, what w’ould be my I'atci’ 1 w'as in tlie 
solitai-y bush, far from any road, anil terrible ideas llaslieil across my mind of 
hanging mid perishing there, and being some daj found, a bleaelied skeleton ! 

“The pain increased, anil 1 ’^rew* Jc.sparate. What must 1 do? 1 asked 
myself, and really began to think .srri«uTvly of chopping oil* my hand at the 
wrist writh the toninhav^k, which I always* take w'itli me to cut out opossums 
from their hole.s, and wJiich was at that moment stuck in tlic liolc of the tree, 
within reach of iny other hand. PuiT then the horrid idea stinick me that 
nothing would liiader me from I'alliug down, mid bi ing ihAlied to ])icccs. 

“ \V nut a dreadful time it was I V do not know how long 1 bung so. I 
shouted os long as 1 could, ul hope that somebody miglit be crossing the bush, 
:iud would liear me. But it was in vain, and at last, m >cry desjiair, 1 made 
ji'iotlnT try to lind a support f«r my feet, and at last, to niy great uuspcakablo 
joy, J did tind ii, raised lijy.scU', ana was free.” 
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“ The Englishwoman in Russia”® has deservedly attained considerahle 
popularity. It is written in a pleasant and unpretending style, and 
with an effort, at, any rate an apparent effort, at impartiality. It can- 
not, howevei', be denied tliat the anecdotes which 'the authoress 
narrates tax the credulit3^ of the reader rather hard sometimes. . After, 
for instance, her description of the wTetched and brutalized con- 
dition of the peasantry, it is a little startling to hear of the popula- 
tion rising en manse upon one of the estates ; and wlien the new- pro- 
prietor, who had come to visU; his possessions, expected to bo murdered, 
to iind that ihc object of the assembly was to press a sum of money 
njnm him, which the}' had collected because they could not endure the 
disgi'ace t)f belonging to a n%blc who was reported to be in debt. 
Again ;* after our s>'inpathy has been excited bj' pictures of the tyranny 
exercised by masters and mistre.sses, it is consoling to find that if a 
maid retaliat<'s bj^ boxing her mistress’s ears, she will be well treated 
ever afferwards, and bribed with lai^e suni.s of monc}'' not to reveal the 
secret of so indelible a disgrace. Tlieixi ar6 one or two other stories which 
are rendered a little suspicious from internal evidence ^ but upon the 
whole, the book is certainly far superior to most of the Russian journals, 
tours, sketches, and jiictures, which have been so plentiful^ poured 
Jbrlh. Ho.spitalit3^ is described as Injing the chief Russian virtue,* and 
against this are arrayed defects whose name is legion : spies and super- 
stition, dirt and dishonesty, being most conspicuous. 

Mr. (Jalton, in his “ Art of Travel,”^ does not jirofess to give hints 
for a tour u}) the Rhine, or a vi.sit to Paris. Travel is with him a much 
ni(»iv serious affair. It consists in iiiarclies through the interior of 
Africa, wdiere tlie wanderer may liave to (tatch a wild beast for bis 
dinner, ill a pitfall, and then boil it in its own skin: wdiore he rimst 
know how to secure himsdf at night frertn storms and natives ; siiid 
bow, if lie gets lost in a trackless wilderness, he may best succeed in 
n^aining his com])anioiis. The pi A and sensible directions wdiich arc 
given lor such emergencies as these, bring a more vivid notion of Avhat 
“roughing it’* meaiLs, than pages of description could do. Thc^' are 
evidently the results of long experience and careful observation. But 
though the greater part of the book i.s of a kind w'hich can be of little 
jiractical importance to Brown, Jones, and Robinson, there are, nevet- 
tlicless, not a few paragraphs containing instructions useful to ordinary 
tourists ; as, for instance, the directions for fording a river, and for 
protecting a boat in rough water. The contents are carefully classiticd, 
and lists are given of the Tsunoiis articles likely to be wanted. 

The following anecdote, which Mr. Galton quotes Irom MM. Hue 
and Gabet, will remind Mr. (Jlirl^de’s readers of the similar device once 
usual in Scotland, and the nickname wliieh the unfortunate bishops 
gained in consequence. » 


^ Tlie EiigliHliwoniau iu KuHai.'i : linprcssioiia of the Society and Manners of tlie 
Bussians at Home.” By a Lady Ten Ycai's rcBident in tliat Country. Loudon: 
John Murraj'. 

7 ** The Art of Travel ; or, Shifts and Ooutrlvii«ees available in Wild Countries.’* 
By Francis Giilton. Loudon: John Hurra}'. 
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“These lon'^-tailed cows arc so restive and difficult to milk, tliat to keep 
tlicui at all qniet, the lierdsiiuui liafr to mvc tliein a calf to lick mcanwliilc. Hut 
for this device not. a single drop of milk could be obtained from tlicin. One 
day a Lauia Lcrdsinan, who li^ ed in the same house with ourselves, erne with 
a iont? dismal face, to announce that his cow hud eulvcd during the night, and 
tliat tlu'unfortuuiilc calf was dying. It died in the course of the day. The 
Lanni forthwith skinned the poor beast, and stuffed it with hay. This pro- 
ceeding surprised us at first, tor the Lama had by no means the air of a man 
likclv to giA e himself the luxury of a cabinet of natural history. When the 
operation w'as completed we observed lhat the» hay calf had neither feet nor 
Iiead; whereupon it ocearred to us that pcrln'ms, filter all, it was a pillow lliat 
the Lama contemplated. We were in error, but the error was not dissipated 
till the next morning, when our herdsman wnnt to milk his coav. Seeing him 
issue Ibi'th, the ]iail in one hand, the hay cmf under tjie oUut arm, tlm fancy 
occurred to us to follow him. His lirst proceeding was to put the hay am 
down before the coav. He then Tamed to milk the coav herself. The mamma 
at first opened cnonnous eyes at her beloved infant; by degrees she stooped 
liorheiid toAvards it, then smelt it, sneezed tliree. or four times, and at last pro- 
ceeded to lick it Avith the most d(fiightfid teudeniess. This sjieetacle grated 
against our sensibilities: it seemed to us that lie who first invented this parody 
upon oiif of 1h^ most touehiiig incidents in nature must have been a man 
withoui a heart. A somcAA’hat bnrlcsc^ue circumstance occurred one day to 
moditv the indiguation with wliicJi this treachery inspired us. Hy dint of 
caressing aud lacking her little. ciiif, the tender par(jnt one fine nioiuiug 
nnripiied It: the hay issued from within, and *he cow, manifivstiug not the 
slight's! .surprise or indignation, proceeded irancpiilly to devour the unexpected 
pro\ endin'.” 

We Avill conclude with confesang, Avith something like shame, to 
having rc.id, and to having found rather amusing, the life of T. J*. 
Hariiuiu “ Purchasers havo thoir choice of three editions : one at 
scvi‘n-au(l-sixp(mcc, another at half-a-eroAvn, a third at a shilling. "We 
can award, and the author appears to covet, no other pnusc, than that 
of King readable. 


BELLES LETTUES. 

A ll Europe has hecoiiu' so acrious that at home and ah^bad every 
department of letters feels the deadening inHuenee of war. Tlie 
office lif moving and diverting even the most idle and most frivolous 
has heeii transfcrreil from novelists ^and humorists to the chroniclers 
of the Crimea and bcutari. Noverthelcss, we must console ourselve.s 
with tlie. fact that the most glorinim epoehs in art and science have 
■ been during or at the termination ol gi'eat wars. As the husbandman 
reaps the richest and most g<»Uleii harvests on the plains which the 
blood of waiTing nations h;is sanctiried, so let us hope that wdien the 
terrible shadow of war shall have passed away, the lair liohls of Ai-t 
and Science may long feel the strengthening and invigorating influence 
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of the stirrinj^ memories of human valour and endurance which tliis 
great contest nliall leave behind it. 

We commence our quarterly review in this department with a poem 
in dialogue, called “Caiii,”^ by Mr. Boner, the author of a vigorous 
and stirring narrative of life among the chamois hunters of Bavaria. 
His former book jirovcdn the author to be a man fond of hazardous 
adventure — this gives still greater proofs of the same fact ; for how 
many men are there who would attempt such a feat after Lord Byron’s 

Mystery “ Cain” is as much the p(iculiar property of Lord Byron 
as “ Hamlet” is of Shakspeare, or^“' iWadisc Lost” of Milton. We, 
at iirst, thought IMLr. Boner’s intention was to answer the arguments 
of Lucifer, which have alwayi| been a sad affliction to the oHhodoz, 
since tlfe wicked Peer left most of them without reply ; and, conse- 
(luoiitly, wo rogi'etted, on looking tlirougb the book before us, to find 
the evil-loving Immortal was not to be i)rought upon the stage at all 
— at least, in any articulating .shape : for “ Cain,” It is true, is con- 
tinually having the luisehief-workiug fiend in unpleasant proximity 
to his [)crson in serpent guise. 

]\Iori* ])orlonts precede the grt‘at catastrophe than accompanied the 
birtli of Owen Glendower. Terrific voices in the air were heard resound- 
ing througli the world. The esirth shook with convulsive throbs. .The 
siiii, too, looked unideasaiitly red, as though a slaughtered creature’s 
l>l(Kjd w<*rti on its face. Too great liberty has, wc think, been taken 
witli the catastrophe. C^ain Ls made at last to kill Abel iuad- 
vei-tently, which quite de.stroys the grandeur of the Bible story, 
wliich makes the first-])oni of the first man redden his band with the 
wilfid murder of his brother, a?ul the most awful of all crimes follow 
imiiicdiiitely on tin* entry of Sin into the world. 

Mr. Boner’s poem is, however, not without merits. At times the 
dictidn lias great vigor and ])urity. And the influence 6f mountain 
scenery on the restless and impassioned nature of jL'ain is well described. 
1 lis fornuT [>ro.se work showed that Mr. Boner was possessed of much 
poetic feiding. We think that this time he has been very unfortunate 
in bis choice of a subject, and that he has not well weighed the way 
ill Avhicli it should be trcatcil ; we have no doubt, by the aid of sclf- 
c^xamination and care, be is able to produce something of fur mort^ 
wortli than the book before us, 

Grillparzer is a German tragedian, very little known in this 
country, though his mind is of a high order. His tragedy^ of 
“ Sappho, ’^ of which a translation is lielbreus, is a noble conqiosition. 
Lord B^ ron read a translation of it in Italian — ^the worst of all 
langiuiges, periiaps, into which to translate German : and, in one 
of Ills letters to Moore, says ; ‘‘ Grillparzer is grand — antique — 
not so .simple as tlio auciimts, but very simple for a modem ; alto- 
gether, a great and goodly writer.” Fitter words could hardly be 
used to express G^’illparzor’s merits. The character of ** Sappho” is 

1 ‘*Caiii.“ T?y Ch:irli*s JJiiiiiT. London- Chnimian and HalL 1S5S. 

“ “Sappho.” By Fran/. Grillparzer. Transited by L. 0. C. Edinburgh: 
Thomas Constable and Co. 1855. 
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full of dignity : peerless in the (tomaiii of song, slio descends to love 
the simide Pliaon. I'haon Inis gained her atiectiou, his vanity is 
contented ; and he deserts Snpplio for her slave Melitta. The poetess 
prepares, with dignity, for the fatal leap from ^the Leucadian rock ; 
further life would bring the sacred gift of the immortals to BOoni ; 
she, the eoin|»anion of the Muses, has debased herself — ^thcre is but 
one* issue. The character of Mtditta, tender, pliant, and impulsive, is 
also good. That of Phaon is overdrawn. The translation is faithfully 
executed, so fitr as we have exajniiicd it, the numbers good, and the 
languagcspiritcd. ^ 

TJiose who are iinaequainted with German ma 3 '’gain some knowledge 
of the nature of its inodern poetry tj^rougli a \vcll-j)rinted book of 
translations from a large number of the best modern German poets — 
by Alfred Baskerville. The original is given as well as tlic translation, 
and as the rendering is pretty literal, it will answer tlic jnirjiosc of the 
tyro as an introdifctoiy^ nniimal. The title, “ Th(‘ Poetry of tlcrmaiiy,”''* 
is not well chosen for a collection in which jiativo woodnotes wild” 
of the early German miiigtnds and popular singers — in which Hart- 
mann von der Aue, Wolfram von Eselionhach, Walther von dc»r 
Vogelweide, Hans Sachs, and the niimberle.-^s unknown ballad-poets of 
(Jerniany, find no jdace. No one can have an idea of the })oetic genius 
of the German nation who knows not this ])ortioii of its literature*. 
They are the sweet w’ild-flow'crs of Ovrmau fancy — fragrant with all 
ulie truth, faith, and singleness of heart of ohlcii times ; in them 
we feel the great heart of the German people beat, mid in their 
natural grace and nimefe the.se move the soul far more than the 
laboured productions of later times. The j)rcs( nt volume* eonnnenee^ 
with Hagedorn, Gellcrt, and the poets of the beginning ol' the 
eighteenth ctntury; and iiiehule.s speeiinens of many living poets. 
Mr. HaskerVillc* has taken upon liinii^clf a most imgrateful task ; the 
matured student of Chmiau has no need of translations, and tJie rising 
oiiowill ])erhaps make use of tliemfor awhile, and then throw his erutehes 
into the dirt. No translation, i^speeiallj" that of lyiie i)oetry, where the 
beauty lies essentially in tbe form, the GvHaUuiuj^ can have a very long 
reputation; at best, it can give a man some consideration as a 
tasteful scholar of the languagjj in which be makes his essay. The 
translation before us is far from being without defects ; the form and 
rhythm of the original is frequently not sufhcieutly adhered to, and 
the very expressions .sometimes unjustihahly changed and the spirit 
eonsequentty missed. 

We. have examined with Siunc curiosity two volumes of Poems^ and 
Tales* of Paul Heyse, knowiinr that, he was a foster-son of Geibel, and of 
considerable reputation iu Germany. The result has not aiisw'oi'od our 
expectation. There are so many different classes among the vast r(*.‘i(ling 
German public, that it alivays necessary first to kpow among ivhieli 

“ “Thf; Poetry of Genuany.” Translated l>y Alfred Baskerville. Leipzi'': 
Mayer. London* Williamfl and Norgate, IHtiL ^ 

< Hennen. Diciitungen.” A^pn Paidlleysc. Berlin * Wilhelm Hertz. 1851. 
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class an author is popular, before his merit can he taken on trust. We can 
only imagine Paul Heysc a favourite with that part of the German 
public which has received Oscar von Kedwitz with such rapturous 
applause, and sent Amaranth” through as many editions as our own 
Mr. Montgomery has been honoured with. Paul Heysc belongs to 
the band of young poets mentioned by Heine in no very complimentaiy 
terms. His pocnA have a want of finish, a carelessness of composition, 
and a disregard of the necessities of grammar, which are only here and 
there atoned for hy faint glimmerings #of poetic lire. His tales have 
the same faults, no point and not well told. 

The Germans, it is well known, eiteel all the rest of the world' as 
translators, a superiority they ai% ever anxious to improve. We have 
here a new version of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by Dr. Carl 
Abel, who has translated other plays of Shakespeare. Their rendering 
:i])pear.s to us to he more exact than that of Schlegcl. ||very expression 
is weighed with the accuracy of a philologei', while the efiFect of the 
wdiolc is carefully preserved. Shakespeani is still w'orshipped as 
reverently in Germany as ever. ^ 

Written in an animated, eloquent, and impassioned style, and evinc- 
ing much power both of reflection and ohsorvation, “ Grace Lee is a 
very attractive novel. We cannot say we approve cither of the con- 
coiitioii of tlio characters or of the conduct of the story, Imt the author 
liiis at all (‘vents .stepped out of the ordinary track of novel writers. 
The main ohjcitt of interest is whether the. hero and heroine, both of 
whom arc of proud and imperious tcm])eraments, will, at some period 
or other, in tlu* course of their joint lives, come together in sufficiently 
4‘oiiipliant and toud(T moods to make a match of it. The union is at 
la^l. hapjlily effected after a wooing of twenty years’ duraJon. Both 
.lolm Owen and Grsvce Ltjc comport themselves in the most extraordi- 
nary manner. In one-half of the thn^j volumes the hero is very rude 
and very ungentleinanly to the heroine ; in the other half the heroine 
beliaves in the most heartless maimer to the hero. John Owen ^s 
llie more natural character of the two, and he consequently has the 
great<?r eointnand over our s^’^mpathios : who ean forgive a woman, who, 
because “she is proud — very proud,” goes and hides herself away for 
seven years from a man whom she knows is devoted to her, and whom 
•^lie loves ? She remains in her hiding-place without giving him a hint 
of her exisii'iiee, and trusts to the chapter of accidents that he may bo 
able to light u()ou her again. Her manner of expressing her affection 
might not have been amiss in the eighth century after the creation, 
when, iioeordiug to Addison, Shalum courted Hilpa for more than a 
century, and then enjoyed several hundred years of connubial felicity. 
But for poor post-diluvian hiimaiiity, the proofs of constancy expected 
by Grace would ho unendurable, without a constant and unlimited use 
of "'pO]>py and luan^agora, and slich like soothing syrups’*’ of the 


Kill Kommcrnochtetraiim.” Yon WiUiam Shakspeare. Ueberaetzt von 
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world, to reduce one to as comfoi'taldc a state of obliyiousiiess as the 
seven ’slcej)crK of Ephesus are said to have enjoyed. We doubt alter all 
if the poor tortured IVIr. Owen would not have done a far wiser thing 
to have niaiTicd the jiretty and iaacinating Mrs Gerald Loo at the 
beginning of the tliird vohune, and disuiissed the proud and whimsical 
Grace to her self-chosen obscurity. Marriage at thirty-three, with a 
winning and mohilo young beauty, would, we imagiii^, with most incn^ 
be ])rcferrcd to marriage at forty with a plain and middle-aged woman, 
however high-minded. This, of course, is on the “vivamus duui vivi- 
mus” j)rincipIo, Avhicli ought to weigh for sometlnng in the noon-day 
of life. Seven long years of torture, neglect, and df»sj)air, are a heavy 
price to pay for ‘a marriage by a man hose tide of life is on the ebb. 
Grace, too, has a curious way of being always where slie ougiit not to 
be, or doing the contrary to what, she is expected to do, of hearing 
what she ough1|^iot to hear, of laughing when she ought to he crying, 
which gives her, as the Italians say, “qualcKc cosa d’antifiatieo,” 
something “ uncanny.” Many of the scenes in the novel are j^ainted 
w'ith much force, and display great knowledge of human life. Tlu* w ild 
mountains and coast scenery of Wales, with their sunshine and slornis, 
arc, truthfully depicted, and in the narration and dialogue there is a 
pow'cr, pathos, grandeur, .and imagery, w'hich is both startling and fas- 
cinating. 

We have found considerable pleasm-e. in perusing the enter- 
taining and instructive volumes called “ Recollectionai of Literary 
Characters and Celebrated Placi*s,® by Mrs. Thomson, the author of 
“Memoirs of the Court of' Henry VJIJ,” and other works. lleadiTs 
of magazines, soiiiC years back, will recognise many of tht*sc papers as 
old friends. Tlie essays have a genial, unaffected tone, and have the 
merit, no common one, of being voiy readable. The author has lovt‘d 
to haunt the moated ivy-crowned castles and grey manorial halls of 
Old England, and r^people them in her iiuaginatioii with tlu* no) do 
aij^ the bravo wlio lived and moved there. To a well-read student of 
our literatui*e and history' like Mrs. Thomson, this manner of compo- 
sition offers many advantages. In writing about such places of historic 
renown as Kagland Castle, Kenilwortli, Ham House, Latham House, 
Basing House, one can as it were from an eminence take a servi^y of a 
^eat deal of history, and at the same time the conditions of the sub- 
ject allow a great deal of minute information on the manners and 
customs of our an«;estors, which would be out of proportion in a 
histuiy, and which throw much light on the nature of English life in 
former centuries. We acquire also thus a great deal of biograpliical 
information about many English worthies of great historical value, 
whieli we are able to retain, hut which escape when the head is being 
filled with the high ajjd niighty doings of kings and parliaments, and 
the turmoil and perplexities of European wars and treaties. I'he 
ai fchor treats her subject in a loyal and reverent spirit, and with con- 
siderable skill. She has a great deal of sound antiquarian infomiatioii 


® * ' Sicctches of Literary Clikiacterg ami Celebrated Places." By Mrs. Tlioinsou 
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at command, which is interwoven without pedantry into a lively stylo. 
It. is a pleasant thing to meet occasionally with a writer who is content 
with English literature and topics for the power to please, and does 
not force upon the reader far-fetched laborious illustrations and allu- 
sions which arc only intelligible to the Icamcd. Several of the sketches 
of literary characters are likewise very pleasing. The May-day’s merry- 
making, at that great scholar’s, Dr. Parr’s, whose “buun^ess con- 
vexity of friz” afforded sueh amusement to Sidney Smith, we have espe- 
cially noticed for its semi -humorous hftt rc8j>ectliil tone. 

We ar(* glad to find before uS a translation of one of Emile 
Souvestre’s quiet ahd graceful novels. “ Leaves from a Famil}’ Jour- 
nal will, we think, .suit the English taste, which ha.s a reasonable 
satiety of the rattling excitement pf Dumas, and the immoral sentimen- 
tality of Eiigdm; Sue. Here is the romance of every-day domestic life 
artistically ]>ut forth with much purity of pnri)ose. * 

A i\ew translation of the “ Decameron of Boccaccio, by Mr. W. TT. 
Kelly, satisfies a great want in our literatiire. Few books have done 
greati‘r service to European literature than this collection. Chaucer, 
Shake.speare, Molien*, La Fontaine, Lessing, Keats, arc the first names 
that occur of those deeph” indebted to it. Few writer.*? were more read 
in England in the olden time. Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” tells us it w'as a favomite pastime oi‘ our anee.*>tors to read 
it aloud. Many of the talcs are taken from the ‘‘ Gesta Komanorum,” 
and the’^ Fabliaux of the Old Trouveres,” though the greater jairt are 
original. Those talt»s, of which the incidents arc borrowed, were how- 
ev(‘r eomjdetcly re-easfc, and invested with that honied and elo(|uent dic- 
tion, for which they arc famous, and which has gained for Boccaccio the 
title of the Father of Tuscan prose. I'hc tastes of nations in story- 
telling go through several gradations. JIude and uncivilized people 
d»*light ill tales which apjioar to their wonder an^ curiosity: such as 
luythologieal and saintly h'gends, the fabulous deeds of demigods and 
heroes. Bapid and continuous sucewsions of miraculous and other 
incidents are demanded to interest and stimulate their cliildish fancies. 
As civilization begins to dawn, these become discredited, and interest no 
longer. Humorous aud pathetic stories take their place, in which 
thc^ incident still plays the principal part. And these ultimately glide 
into tales, in which the delineation of character, passions, and situa- 
tions, become the principal objects of the care of the narrator. Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron ” is of the second kind. To analyse character has 
not been his aim ; to amuse, to move to tears or laughter ; to exhibit 
at most the effect of some one dominant passion, has been the extent 
of his desire. No book gives us such a picture of what life was in 
1 taly at that period. His knights, merchants, ladies, artisans, monks, 
and friars, do not stand out in sifoh relief as Chaucer’s, but have a 
homely truth about •thorn which there is no mistaking. The notion 
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of settiiiK aU the stories in a frame has doubtless bera takra from the 
East This has ffresit merit. There are few who do not envy that 
happy party of story-tellers, seating themselves evening after eveniilg, 
on the lawn hv the side of the white marble fountain, in the shade ol 
the orange aiid cedar trees. The description of the plague is that 
T>ortioTi of the hook which gives us the highest notion of Boccaccio s 
power : here he is aa gloomy and grand as Poussin. His awful jneture 
of desolation is well known, when he. tells us the cattle were left to 
roam at will about the fields and among the standing corn, which no 
one cared to gather, or even to reap ; and that the animals would go 
out and retuni at night of -their own ac‘eord. Boccaccio, like many 
other authors, did not know which w& his best work. He, as well as 
his friend Petrarch, had a sort of contempt lor what he had written in 
the vulgar tongue. Italy is much indebted to Boccaccio for his efforts 
to revive learning. The first Greek professor* at Florence was ap- 
point<‘d at his solicitation. He was a great enthusiast for Hanto, and 
was appointed to lecture upon him. He left many l>ooks in Latin, he 
was one of the foremost students of the revival of learning, and a good 
man. His Corre.s])oudcnce with Petrarca is well worth ])enisal: so , 
modest ivas Boccaccio about thc‘‘ l)ccamt*ron,” that it does iiotappeiir 
ho ever asked Petrarch to read it. In Petrarch’s last letter, he appears 
to have just found it ; he speaks of it with praise, and says he wept 
over the tale of Grisclda. His friondshij) to Boccaccio was no barren 
one ; he gave him money during life, and at his death fifty florins by 
his will and “a winter pelisse to study in at night.*^ They were 
both tender Jind grand-hearted men. 

3lr. Bohn has contributed some further volumes to las excellent 
reprinff of Dofoe’s works. We have the history of “ Moll Flanders and 
Colonel .laque,”** and also one of the Injst editions ol *‘Bohinson 
Crusoe’’*- which the press has ]iroduce<l. Who is there, whatever he 
his age, who docs nht become a hoy again in lingering over the ])ages 
of this truthful story ? How many millions of schoolboys liavi* then* 
been w'ho have wished themselves far, far aw’ay from the dog’s-eared 
book, the blank school-wall, ami the (leal school benches, to live alter 
the fashi(3n of llohinson Crusoe in }H‘rpetual holiday in sonic island 
pamdisc, wIktc re])eiition and irregular verbs have never hoeii hciu’d 
of? Who has not U-eu sliocked at the unhlial conduct of tin? young 
vagrant in going off to sea, after the serious arid fond admonitions of 
his father and mother, and after having a hrothiw killed, as a warning, 

“ in the Low Country wars r” Who has not felt, who has not trcinhhid 
with him in the first storm, when he heard the captain say softly ti» 
himself, as be went in and out of his cabin, “ Lord be merciful to us ! 
We shall all he lost ; w(‘ shall all lie undone, and the like r” Then 
how' we accompany him Jay by day after the shipwreck in every pix)- 
ceedi ng ; how we fear for him when his first raft, with its precious 
f ’eight, ran aground at one end of it ujkiti a shoal, “and not being 

"The Novels and Miscellaneous Worits of Daniel Defoe.** VoJ. III. London: 
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aj^rouiul at the other end, it wanted but a little that alLliis car^o had 
slipped off that end that was afloat, and so fallen into the water.” 
What compassion wo had for him when he built his great canoe, and 
could not get it down to the water ; and then the footprint on the 
sand, the moment when we first came upon that is an epoch in one’s 
life. Jt is a strange reflection, that wc should never have read Daniel 
Defoe, if Daniel Defoe had died before the age of fifty, a time when 
most orderly citizens have done their life’s business, and begin to think 
of retiring from this world altogether^ .But the son of James Foe, the 
Cripplegate butcher, was not like most orderly citizens. He had tried 
a great many things in life ; he had been a hosier, he liad been in the 
Dutch pantile business, he ha(]^been in the Portuguese trade, he had 
joined tne standard of the Duke of Monmouth, he had been to sen, he 
had Inicn a bankrupt, paying however in the end scru})ulously all his 
creditors, he liad gi)vemment employment under King William the 
Deliverer, of wliom be was a thorough-going admirer, he stood in the 
pillory under Queen Anne, he got into her favour and got out of it again, 
he was twice in prison for his political writings, and finally, had an 
a]>oplc(‘tie fit ; and besides alL this doing and suffering, from his 
twentieth year he had kept up in constant exercise a pen that was tho 
torroj* of the enemies of civil and religious liberty. Most men, we Kave 
said, would have considered this enough for one life’s work ; but Defoe, 
was of no ordinary stuff'; sickness and inisfortmie could not weigh him 
down for long together, old age could not take away his strength. At 
the age of liily-eight he coinmeueed tho.se wonderful si?ries of tales 
which will be re,ad as long as there is an English tongue. His works 
of fiction have imposed upon iiiimber.<. Lord Chatham and Johnson 
among the numbers, as read history. They owe this in great measure 
to the circumstantiality with which the narrative is told. He never 
appears to forget the pa^ he is writing in a single line. The Memoirs 
of JVpva” do not read a whit more real than One of Defoe’s tales. 
His portrait is thus drawn in a proclamation issued for his discovery by 
Queen Amie’s Secretary of State. He is a middle-sized spare man, 
about flirty years old, of a brown com}>lcxion, and dark-brown coloured 
hair, but wears a w'ig, a hooked nose, a sharp clxin, grey eyes, and a 
^rge mole near his mouth.” 

The works of Cowper^^ and Burke^* are also being completed in 
Mr. Bobu’s Series. 

The same indefatigable publisher has reprinted Kay’s “Proverbs”*® in 
his “Antiquarian Library,” with such numerous additions that the quan- 
tity of vernacular wisdom is more than doubled, and he may claim the 
merit of having produced the most complete collection of those oracles of 
common sense existing iii our language. As many attempts have been 
made to define the proverb as to define wit, and with as httle success, 
tlic definition of Er^mus, “ Paroemia est cclebre dictum scita quapiam 
novitato insigne,” will include many dicta without being proverbs. 
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An enumeration of the different kinds? of proverbs, after the same 
fashion as liarrow's famous description of wit, would perhaps be more 
successful. We consider, however, it is sufficient for all practical 
purposes, to say a proverb is a pithy or quaint saying, which, on being 
uttered, is recognised by its bearers as being the expression of a whole 
truth or part of u> truth, and receiving by rei)etition the stamp of public 
authonty, passes henceforward as cun'cnt coin. Provorlis may be con- 
sidered the -unwritten wisdom of the country, m distinction to the 
written wisdom, which may be traced to spccitic authority, just as the 
law is divided into “lex scripta’* and “ h^xiioii scripta.*’ Proverbs are 
derived from the most miscellaneous sources: froiii the habits and 
natures of animals, from oracles, from/historical events, from poets, 
firom the manners and cu.stoms common to all men, the manners and 
customs of some particular time and place. Many proverbs are unin- 
telligible without a long explanation, as the one about the Godwin 
Sands and Tenterden Steeple, for example. Some proverbs only express 
half a truth, while the other half of the truth is expressed in another 
proverb, as, “ Take care of the pence, the pounds will take care of 
themselves,” and “Penny wise and pound foolish.’? The great beauty 
of a proverb is its terseness, which gives double force to the wisdom it 
contains. Few can excel in this respect the following Spanish one — 

Tile eye of the master fattens the horse” — A7 ojo del anno entjorda 
el cdballo. Proverbs ai'C to the uncultivated what quotations from 
historians, orators, and ]iocts are to the cultivated. An illiterate 
man in dispute will oiteii Ixi silenced by a jiroverb, which he has heard 
fifty times before, unless, indeed, he happens to have a counter proverb 
at hand. IVoverbs arc great favourites with the lt>\vi*r orders. 
Spaniards and Italians liave an astounding number at command. 
Saiicho I’anzujin “ Don Qiiixotc,” and iienzi, in the “ Proinessi Sjiosi,” 
interlace all tlieir talk in proverbs ; and this quality forms one of the 
great charms of these interesting characters of hctioii. “ Proverbs,” in 
the language of Mr. Dykes, himself a gatherer of ])roverbs, “ will, if 
judiciously employed, never fail of exciting by their (juaiiitiiess, of 
delighting by their shortness, of persuading by their authority.” 

Coil stable*’ s “ MiscelLony of Foreign Literature” is a periodical publi- 
cation which puts within the reach of English readers, in excelknt himn 
pA 2 >er, and ty])c, .some of the best authors of the Continent and Americi^ 
Vol. IJl. contains the charming “ Tales of Flemish Life,” by Hendrick 
Conscience. Vol. I\ . contains tlie “ Chronicles of Wolfert’s fioost, and 
other Papers,”^® by Washington Irving. Wc envy those who will now 
read these tales and sketches of character for the 'first time. 'Washington 
Irving is here, as he always is, equal to himself. He has the finish of our 
best English writers; he has the equability and gentle humour of 
Addison and Gteldsmith. It is very rarely that wc come upon an 
Americanism ; he is not, however, wholly guiltless ; he makes use of 
the expression to “loan a few ^munds.” It may' he said with confi- 
dence no American writ<jr is free from them. 

18 ChmnicleB of Wolfert’s Rooiit, and other Papers. " By Washington 
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For a neat little volume of faUcft, called the Mouse and her 
Friends/ we are indebted to Mr. John Edward Taylor. They are 
taken from Eastern sources, and freely translated into an easy form, 
so as to come easily within the comprehension of children, A work 
of this kind, freed from the prolixity and seutentiousness of Oriental 
phrafi(‘ology, hsCs long been wanting. 

A very interesting series of Letters^® have^pi)eared, which throw a 
great deal of light on Gbethe’s character, his youthful predilection, 
and the manner in which ‘‘ Werther’i ai'ose. A much nobler picture 
of human life is given by^the viewi of the real relations that subsisted 
between Goethe, Lotte, and Kestner than those which were invented of 
Werther, Lotte, and Albert; Sbhe friend and# man had to descend 
in order to give to the world a chai'aeter.of fiction which should have 
verisimilitude, as in tlie first book of Werther his own character and 
inf (»reourse is portrayed. In the second j)art, the unfortimate Jeru- 
Kidem and his unhapjiy end were taken as the model. Both Kestner, 
his wife, and friends, felt long the indelicacy which thus tore asunder 
tlic veil which should shelter the jirivacy of drimcstic life, and gave 
renewed notoriety to that most painful event ; but their friendship con- 
tinued to the end of Kesiner’s life. 

T. Moriz Carriere, a jmpil of the celebrated Casus, has senfTbrth a 
book on “ Tli(‘ Nature and the Forms of Foeiry,’’*'*^ which for gravity of 
matter and historic interest is of very high value. Indeed, we do not 
pretend in this place to ht‘ able duly to e.^timate ai»d determine its 
merit. It is' one of the most com{)lete treatises on lesthetics, so far as 
relates to jjootry, whieh Germany has yet jirodiieed. It is Jiot only 
valuable in itself fur the original matter contributed by the author, 
Imt. also as iiicorjioratiiig into its jiages the many valuable principles 
which are to ]>e fouml scattered through the works of the great 
a'sthct iciaiis of <rermany. It is true, we never fall in the way of any 
vei’v learned investigation into the true nature of beauty and art without 
thinking of the speech of Meiihistopheles, in ^vhich he compares these, 
lahorioiw philosophers to idlers standing by the, loom, and explaining 
at great length that the web must be sucli as it .is because it could not 
lu‘ otherwise ; but he adds, none of them have overdone any wx*aving. 
Our ])rtjii(liees were strongly aroused by the preface to the hook 
ln'forc us. which informs us that “ a full understanding of the beau- 
tiful, of poetic enthusiasm, of art, is only possible through that j)hilo- 
sophicaJ world-intuition, which the author has established as the over- 
coming and reconciliation of Fajitheism and Deism in the idea of the 
liviTig God, who, inlinite as well as self-conscious, creating, indwelling, 
governing, reveals natm*^ and history in himself as \rell as himself in 
nature and history I’ * A terrible anuuuncement ! The Germans are 
fortunate, and at the same time mifortuuate, in the constitution of their 
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la.T\^tagn rin ofg'aii of spociilativo thoupjht, it is iinsuTpassed ; but 
the iniBfoi'tuiie is, t)iat on ac'oount of the great pliancy with which it 
lends itself to the expression of abstract and impalpable ideas, an 
immense deal of nonsense has been written and spoken in it. Heine 
tells ns it was only when he came to try to translate Hegel into 
Frciicli, the mother language of eleaniess, that b(? foifnd this obscure 
])luloso]dK'r really had uq, moaning ; “ one by one his prudish philosophy 
dro])iHid her mystical petticoats and stood exposed in all her naked 
deformity !’* These pictures, and they form by far the greater part of 
the jm'seiit work, which are not the jnorc emanations of a preebnccivod 
])hilosophical system, arc extreme!}' valuable ’as forming a tiiistworthy 
manual of criticism an4 a somid exposition of the true* relation which 
the different kinds of iiootr}' bear to each other. 

(leorge Sand, in obedience to most approved French custom, having 
reaeh(‘d her fifty-first year, and being a long (established favourite c>f 
the French public, has commenced the history of her life which, if 
conduett'd to the end in the same proportions, and with the same 
freedom of digression, as we find in the first voluthes, will occupy a 
eonsidcrablo space in the library. She finds the maxim, she says, 
Ofrffa uno e/f hijo de sv« obran. incompl(*te as only regarding one siilo 
of the question. It is, doubtless, :i generous «idea that man shall by 
his labours and his vh-tue supply the want of ])edigree ; but we are, 
nevertheless, each of us nia(le up of instincts the result of hereditary 
transmission, and which w'oiild render us the slaves of an ungovernable 
fatality, were it init for that force of }>crsonal will which Divine justice 
aecorils to each at his birth. Wt* Lave on' tliis head an ainomit ol‘ 
rtlijjj)erv metaphysics and theology eoiicerning grace, Irec-wdll. and 
]»rt destination, into wliicli we have no ambition to enter; and the 
memoirs run the imminent danger of following the erratic precedent <»f 
Corporal Trim, in his ** Story of the King of lloliemia and his Seven 
Castles.” TIk; histoxy, notwithstanding its discnirsivi* tendencies, and 
. the ooutiimal traces of the ojiiiiioiib of that school of French jiolities 
of which the author is an eminent disciple, is • entertaining and 
instructive ; enlivened as it is. from time to time, with that truthful 
j,K)wer of description, and tmnoblcd with that vigorous eloijjuciicc 
which this lofty-mind(;d woman has (jver at commaiul. Th(* boo2: bt*ars 
a mofcrfi solemn epigraph, and commoiiees with a most solemn exordium. 
The opi^^h is ** Charitc eiivers lus autres, Dignite on vers soi-mcnie, 
Sinci'rite devant Dieu and, certainly, if these three conditions arc 
fulfilled, the autobiography can hardly fail to be the first of its kind. 
The exordium has soumthing in it of the solemn of the opening 

of the ConfessiofiH of J ean •! aeques llousseau^ I'he narrator undcrtaki's 
hermeinoirs as a duty, from no desire of occupying the public with her 
personality, in obedienee tf) the dictates of jmre reason, and of that 
principle of HolUiarite which is the most living and religious soiu'ce of 
the progress of the human mind, (foorge Sand was bom in 1804, in 
the year of the coronation of Napoleon, and was baptized under tlic 
name of Amantine Lucile Aurore Dupin ; her family name of Dupiu 
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was afterwards changed hy marriage into Dudevant ; but for years, 
even among her friends, it has been an afTectaiion tp call her by any 
other name than the pseiidonyine she is so well known by. This name 
w'as not chosen out of any admiration for Sand, the assassin of 
Kotzebue, as has been asserted, but, is the* first syllable of Sandeau,an 
old acquaintance of <Jeo^g^^ Sand ; With the half of whose name she 
has had greater success than he witli the wliole of it. 

George Sand is, by an illegitimate channel, the great-granddaughter 
of Maurice of Saxony, bettor known to English schoolboys as Marshal 
Saxe, tlift victor of Fontenoy, “ a jnan of unbounded dissoluteness ; of 
itiucli energy, loo^e native ingenuity, and the worst ttpeller probably 
ever kiiowm.” lie was the acc^ited lover of Anna Iw'aiiowna, Dueliess 
of doufland, hut was dismissed on the discovery of a glaring infidelity. 
He was observed, in fact, carrying a woman on his shoulder across the 
court of the duchess’ castle, under the duchess’ own window. Anna 
afterwards, when she was elected Empress of Bussia in 1730, said, 

‘ H(^ might' have been Emperor of Bussia ; that mistress cost him dear.’ 
At tw'elvc years of age he ran aw'ay from his mother, and fought in the 
trenclic.s before Lille, in the ranks of the allied armies, under Marl- 
borough and Eugene. At thirteen, at the siege of Toumay, his hor^e 
was killed under him, and his hat was riddled with halls. A"&proof, 
addressed to him by Eugene, that “ rashness was not valour,” appears 
to have been attended with some effect, for he w^as sparing in future 
of his own and his soldiers’ blo(»d. Notwithstanding his deficiency in 
orthography, liis ' Letters’ and his ‘ licvcries’ have a certain sharp con- 
cise style ; they are effective and frank, and the reflections are such as 
we should hardly look for from a man of Maurice’s character. An 
early initiation into the dissolute court, of the Kegeut probably ruined 
a naturally good disposition. His amours were countless and scan- 
dalous. Adrieiim) Leeouvreur, whoso sad story has been recently 
dramatized, was aii unfortunate* object of his attachment. Uis last 
words were — * Life is a dream ; mine has been a short but a splendid 
one.’ He liiniself was one of the three hundred and sixty-two bastards 
of J^’rederick August, Auguat tier Starke, King of Saxony and Poland, 
who lived in this world ** so regardless of expen.se.” Thus the author of 
“ Consuelo” and “ Valentine” has some of the wild blood of that cutriv- 
bnlinary profligate in her veins— a doubtful honour. Auroro de Saxe, 
the grandmother of George Sand, was the daughter of Maurice of 
Saxony, and a Mademoiselle Verrierc, dame de V Opera. She was mar- 
ried first to a Count dc Horn, a natural sou of Louis XV., of whom 
she w'^as the wife only in name. Sonic horrible revelations took place 
on the night of the wedding, and the only time she was in his apart- 
ment was when she was called away from a hall at three o’clock in 
the morning to be present at his death bed, when she found him mor- 
tally wounded from a duel. Such were the manners of the time. This 
Aurore di* Saxe wife a very talented lady, an excellent musician, well 
acqiiuiiitod with the old Italian masters, Leo, I’orpora, Pergolese, &c, 
Wc may, perhaps, recognise here the original of “ Consuelo.” She 
intermarried a second time with a Monsi^*ur Dupin de Franccuil, a 
receiver-general, the grandfather of George Sand. Monsieur Dupin 
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Franceuil died ton yeaa*s after the marriage with Aiirorc de Saxe, 
leaving Maurice Diijn]), an only sou. The deceased receiver-general 
left his affairs in great disorder, so that his widow found herself ruined^ 
that is to say, she had htit 75,000 Imrs de rente left licr after liquida- 
tion of liis debts. Tills fortune was again very much reduced by 
the shock of the French Kevoiution. With what remained she 
bought tlie property of Nohant, not far from Chateauroux, in 
the province of Bcriy, where George Sand has passed much of her 
life, and whose peasantry and rustic life she has admirably por- 
trayed ill so many of her charmin|p country tales. Several volumes 
arc now filled with tlic early life and luilityry adventures of Maurice 
Dupin, the father of George Sand. . The eorrespoiidcnoe between 
him and his mother, forms a scries of* very interesting letteis. To 
justify their insertion, Geor^ Sand lays great stress on hcT conviction, 
that all existences noli dairee lee unendrs a mysteriously linked 
together, that every isolated life is an unexj dicable i‘uigma, and that 
her thoughts, her lieliefs, her instincts, are all a mystery, unless she is 
able to trace their origin in the past, and that she is obliged to take a 
period of a hundred years f»o enable her to reeount forty years of her 
qwu life. If we conceded to all biograpluTS similar licence, wc shall 
havt^i^xlbst serious labours to undergo both as readers and reviewers. 

I Jilt indepeudciiily of the eoiisideratiqus which have induced Madame 
Sand to insert at full length that antecedent family history, the deep 
Jiiutual affection of the mother And son, whose corresjwmdeuce occupies 
^0 large a ]>ortiou of the first vohuues, their joys, trials, and solicitudes 
form livery interesting episode of human life, and give one irmeh insight 
into these troubled times of revolution and war. The luoilit'r, Madame 
I^upin, tile jiaterual grandmother of George Sand, was, at the commence- 
iheni ol the Jleign of Terror, imprisoned in pursuance of a decree of the 
Eepublic, which prohibited the concealment of ])late mid j(»wels. She was 
ooiiHiied in the Cou>v( tji dee^nylainen. The father of ]\ludanie Sand was 
then fifteen years of age, — a handsome, clever, frce-sj>irited, affectionate 
boy, with a great enthusiasm for music, and with such devotion to liis 
mother as a lad of chaste and generous soul, who had never yet quitted 
the matcmid roof, could only luive. For some time he would come and 
wait, day after day, for hours in ,the parlour of the Convent, with the 
Impe only ol having a fleeting glance tlirough the iron grating to which 
she was jiemutted to come. ^J'hen fresh measures of rigour were taken 
against tJie dUenun; their relations were forbidden to remain in Paris, 
and the young Dupin was obliged to retire to l^assy. From thence ai*e 
witteli the letters, which form the commencement of the series in these 
Memoirs, which broatlic the most pure and aixlent filial aflectiun. He 
finds this separation lusupjwrtahle ; he fears he will bo sent farther 
away ; he recalls the hap^iy past, when tlu*y were always together ; 
he brightens at every prosjxjct of her liberation ; he prays her to 
look up at the dome of the Pantheon every day at a fixed liour, when 
lie W.411 look there too (tliis lie calls their rendezvous) ; he finds it less 
^ksoine and lonely to busy himself in his studies than to go out ; for 
his face is always turned towards the Conevnt dee AnqlaUee, and he is 
idled with ungovernable longings to go there. Few poems or works of 
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fiction have such charms as these simple letters, which alternate between 
joy ^ncl hope, impatience and despondency, written bj" a guilc'less boy, 
years ago, with little thought that they ever would be seen by 
anyone else than her who was the object of his affectionate solicitude. 
On the death of Uobespierre, the jirison doors arc opened, and mother 
and son meet again. They retire to Nohant, the revenue of which is 
now almost their only income, and this is much encumbered by the 
mnount of forced loans and recpiisitions which they have been called upon 
to raise for the necessities of the Kepublic. Maurice Umiin now gives 
himself up to his studies, under the ^dance of his tutor, i>eschartes, — 
a very ei'centric individual, whose bizarre and honest nature is another 
object of interest in this family uovclr The studies are principally of an 
ai'listic*naturc, to the neglect of Greek and Latin, and those branches 
which we in England consider as the “ solid and sound education.” His 
only serious studies appear to have been military history : the c^paigus 
of Marsliiil Saxe, and ilie movements of the armies of the Republic, were 
vigorously studic^d ; for. notwiiliMtaiidiiig his deeply affectionate nature, 
the grandson of the Marcchul de Saxe liegins to long to leave the quiet 
houseliold at Xoliaiit, and his good mother is ])ained to the heart at 
sc(‘ing the unquestionabl}’^ warlike tendencies of this handsome youth, 
who, with the tender hc.art. of a girl, has already made proof -zS the 
courage' of a hero. His only horse is taken away for the service of 
the Itc]mhlic, and this decides him. Wh}’^ should he lie loitering about 
there at Nohant, wlnui France has need of every arm He can serve 
her as well as his horse can, and he necnl then no longer go on foot, 
11 ih mother reluctautly exmsents that he shall visit Paris. Full of his 
TTiiliAry jirqjcots, hi' liiids an officer’s grade is now only to be gained 
by ])assing througli tin? ranks. He seeks the advice of that noble 
and siinjile-inindcd hero. La Tour d’Auvergno, the first grenadier of 
Fraiu'i',' who askh liim if the grandson of the Marcchal de Saxe is 
af raid of going through a campaign to gain l;is grade. His frank 
and ready answer gains the heart of the grey-haired veteran, who 
ever after takes the most tender iutcrest in his welfare. The young 
mail volunteei’B into a regiment of cluiHseuris a cheral. His next 
letters display tlie most anxious solicitude to convince his mother that 
he has only done his duty, that he has not the least intention of 
fighting, that she ought to be jjroml of lieing the mother of a defender 
ol the country ; then, with a pardonable vanity, he describes what 
an effect he produces with' his dolman vert, his togm rouge, and 
his yo//- sabre d la hussarde. As to his moustaches, they are not yet 
BO long as he could desire ; hut they will come. Ueja on tremble 
d man aspect ; du je Vesphre. A little farther on, we learn 

that the inouBtaches arc as black as ink, and can be seen at two 
hundred paces. There is a vacant place in his regiment tor a tnun- 
ixitcr ; he offers it to his old tutor, pere JDeschartes. He invites his 
old bonne to eonfe and be vivandiire. On joining his regiment at 
Cologne, he it^ soon as great a favourite there os he was at home. The 
men all adore him, the palfreniers, the fonrriers, the brigadiers are 
aujc petit s soins with liim, call him mon chasseur, the aUles-de^camp of 
his general, him with chain 2 >agne*j he has the entree of the 
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edlon of the i^cneral himaelf, to the consternation of the Grermans, who 
arc sticklers at etiquette ; all the officers of the garrison enter into a 
conspiracy not to dance with the daughters of a hecaese de baron ft e 
allemande, because she had put a slight upon the young private 
soldier. Hut amid all the stir and bustle of his soldier-life he never 
forgets his bonne mere. He creeps away out of balls and suppers ; he 
leaves his belle ebanoine/tee, whom we begin to hear about ; he throws 
down his violin at musical parties, of which he is the life and soul, 
to write to her : ho afflicts hims^f if her letters do not arrive regu- 
larly, if they are short, if she is iji^well : encouraged by the atten- 
tion the General d’llarville has paid him, Madaine Dupin writes 
to the General to ask his protection fqr her son, and employment in 
the civil department, hoping to keep the wild aifectionato fellow from 
going to , those cruel wars. The General, a fine soldierly gentleman of 
good family autre-fois, is touched at this deep affection between mother 
and son ; thinks the mother of such a handsome gallant boy ought her- 
self to be worth something ; writes a very polite letter to her, and 
invites her son to dinner. What passed wUl he best told in his own 
words : — 

** notliing about your letter, but I guessed by liLs air tlici c wa.*' 

soiiictiimg in the wind like tliut He asked mo if 1 thought 1 was able I o 
do business in the bureatvjr. Ma foi / 1 told him I wrote like a cut ; besides 
tiiat this is true, I have no inclination for the tii'csome trade of copyist, 
which learns nothmg — Pleads nowhere. He , asked me all sorts of questions 
on your family, your fortune, your habits, and took so much interest in all that 
-^tliat the devil fly away with me, if I dont think he is in love with you 
without liaving seen you. He asked me if 1 were like you. 1 .smd ; 1 
am too proud of it not to own it.’ He then said, by way of eoiiqiliuieut,. tliaL 
you must have been very handsome ; and 1 c ould not help .saying ^Parhleaf 
you were so still, and always would be.’ And thereiipou he said he luid a 
great desire to present his respects to you.” 

However the General is caUed away, and the young Dupin reeidves 
orders to go on to Thiouville to the d^pot. When the young soldier 
announced his departure to his friends, they all cric'd out, “We miwt 
escort him away with due honours ; have a boozing-party at his lirst 
resting-place, and separate well .sprung, or we shall never stai^^d it.” 
Accordingly they go in cavalcade ; cabriolets, barouches, saddle-horses, 
arc put in requisition to accompany the young ])rivate to BoAn; 
they give him a final banquet in the park at Bruhl, and the parting 
takes place with embraces and tears. The young soldier finds binmolf 
alone, and finds to his sorrow, that this way of taking leave is the 
• most painful of all. “ T'hc reflection which should give courage is put 
to flight. We sit at a banquet the image of eternal union ; and all at 
onee wc are frightened at our solitude, like awaking from a dream.” 
At Thionville he meets the same fx>pularity. He gets his first grade 
of bri^gadier ; and now the youth who was petted and'spoiled at Nohant, 
who got up when it pleased him, who found his clothes beaten and 
brushed, his hrei^fast ready, and rang for a servant at the merest 
trifle, is kept at his militaiy^ duties from six in the morning till nine 
in the evening : he has to groom his own horse morning and evening, 
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to drill on horscbaok and on foot, and study military toctics at every 
instant of spare time. Letter 44 is dated Thionville, though it was 
really writ^ at Colmar, for our young soldier had deserted, and 
he wished to hide the fact from his Lonne mere. T4ie G£n4ral d’Har- 
ville, overeome by the solicitations of Madame Dupin, had left orders 
that her son, who was burning with impatience to take part in the war, 
sliould be kept at Thionville, and the young chasseur made a elandestine 
escajie with the first detachment that was proceeding to the war ; and 
finding his regiment in the country of Glavis, took part in the glorious 
c amjiaign of Massena against Su^anw. The first news his mother 
gfis of his deseiij^n is in the letter wnich commences thus : — 

“ A harvest of laurels, of glvy> of victories ; the Russians beaten, 
driven but of Switzerland in twenty days : our troops on the point of 
returning into Italy ; the Austrians driven back to the other side of 
tlio Rhine ; there, without doubt, is great news, and fortunate achieve- 
nu'iits. Well, ma bonne mere, your son has the satisfaction of having 
taken his share of that bit of glory ; and in the space of fifteen days, 
he found himself at three decisive battles. He is w^onderfully well ; he 
drinks, ho laiiglis, lie rings ; ho leaps up three feet high when he thinks 
of tlic joy ho will have in embracing you, in January next, ai^ in lay- 
ing at your iii your chamber, the little branch of laurel htf mfty 
have merited.” 

He deuiauds pardon for the deceit he has practised, but it was his 
mother’s fear which forced him to it. He describes their march across 
Switzerland, and the soldier and musician speaks thus of the firet time 
he Ibuud himself under tiro, criticizing it from a musical point of view. 

“ Figure to your-seli' a niomeiit of solemn expectation, and then a 
sudden and glorious explosion. It is like the first dash of a fiddle-bow 
at iui opera, when the attention is all collected for the opening of the 
overture. Hut what a splendid overture is the cannonade r/i / 
j’his sJilvo ol‘ cannon and musketry ! — the night I-w-with the tremendous 
rocks around, which increase the noise tenfold (you know how fond J 
am of noise) — what if sublime ettect they had. And when the sun 
arose to enlighten the scene, and gild the rolling smoke, it w-as finer 
than all the operas in the world.” 

I’he answer to this letter is in the collection. The original black- 
ened and worn with its long service next the son’s heart. Fond re- 
proach, exultation, motherly pride and imxiety are pathetically inter- 
mingled ; the suspense and torture of six weeks of uncertainty have 
been terminated by news of terror ami delight ; all the long-gathering 
emotions of a woman's and a mother’s heart swept througb the pen 
that traced these lines. We have thus conducted the young soldier 
to his lirst campaign. We would fain, if our space ])crinittcd us, ac- 
company him furilier. • We wrould show how he w’as ever first in the 
afleetioiis of his comrades— first nou the field of battle — volunteering 
for every daiigeroift service— ever generous to afidlcn foe- -bearing all 
his privations with gaiety and lightness of heart. We would fain stay 
a while froni time to time with the poor widows at Nohaiit, horrifieli 
at the privations the young man makes, so light of; to know that 
Maurice is living on “ raw potatoes and eau tie vie;” that he sleeps on 
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the wet ground while ho writes ‘‘that it would be well if his honne 
could air his l)ed, but ho has no occasion foi: the long lectures of 
Father Doschartes to make him sleep.” The tidings of every gallant 
action eomes like a sword through the mother s heiirt, she wishes all 
the launds were burnt to ashes which she foresees w ill he bought with 
her son’s blood,” and that he had never met that juaudit heros “ La 
Tour d’Auvergne.” At the battle of Marengo, the bravery of “ lo 
citoycn T)upin ” was the admiration of all ; he was named lieutenant 
on the field of battle, and hearchfrom bis general that he had bei*n a 
** beau diahle^' during the figh^ But all his bravery, Iwauty, and wit 
did not prevent the fonbodings of bis poor mother from being aocoui- 
plishcd, for he died an early and violeiw death, leaving a daugl^tcr, tin* 
famous George Sand, the child of bis marriage Avith Sophie Victolre 
Antoinette Laborde — another da7ne dr P Opera who had previously 
lived in equivocal relations with a former lover — another source oi‘ 
great grief to the good lady at Nobant. Madame Sand has been accused 
of having attempted, in ‘^Indiana” and other novels, to bring into 
disrepute what an Elizabethan biaho]) would call God’s Holy Ordinauei* 
of Matrimony. We can conceive her affection for the institution not 
to bcjjaAensely great, considering the small store that has been set 
upon it both in the paternal and maternal line. • 

We thank Madame Sand for having rescued the character of her 
father from oblivion. He is a more perfect hero than is to he found in 
any novel. The style, too, of his letters is vigorous, clear, and liv(‘ly. 
His observations of cliariictor and descriptions of scenery ^IH)W a strong 
power of ])ercoption, and the reflections are h(*yond his y(‘ars. M.nny 
hales of dcs])atches and protocols may he ])CTUscd, and mueh Jess light 
be thrown on French military' and donu'.'^tic life during the Kopublie 
and Oonsuliite than we obtain from these letters. 

We shall no doubt ‘•ce, as the Memoirs proceed, how tlie eharaefer 
of Madame^ Sand’s father and his mother reacted on her own in its 
formation; and avo doubt not the subsequent volumes A\dl] equal these 
which have already appeared in interest. 
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I F authors would only Avrite Avhon tln^^ have really something to say, 
how beneficially would literature he sifted, its quantity reduced and 
it.s quality improved ; and what a blessing it would confer on reviewers, 
amongst others ! Ilojiestly to write Avlien the}' have something to 
say, and to he honestly .silent when they have not, and deserve the 
appro! latiou of mankind in both cases. The Iwst hooks are records of 
the wrLtcrJs own experiences, of what he himself has seen or known, or, 
best of all, has done. The writing then becomes naturally conendc, 
perspicuous, a mirror of the fact ; and whctlier it be a book for tlu? 
World and for ages, like Thucydides’ History or Caesar’s Commentari(‘s, 
or for nations and generatidus, like De Thou’s Clarendon’s, or Frederic; 
the G^qp.t'8 accounts of* their own times, or BosweU’s Johnson, or 



White’s Natural History, there is tliis common to them all, that they 
are genuine records of genuine things, and “ throw light on a subject.” 
This supremo quality of genuineness is to be ascribed to Mr. Leslie’s 
‘‘Handbook for Young Painters, under which modest title the dis- 
tinguished artist has contributed a work ot rare merit to English art- 
bterature, which stood greatly in need just now of some such book. 
For there is, no doubt, a new and lively interest, or may be a curiosity, 
about art astir amongst us, quickened by new or newly-revived thoughts 
and aims, often more honi»stly entertained than clearly understood, 
and mixed with much just aversion against the spectres of cant and 
dilettanteism that hover around it^ precincts. Jn this movement 
there is hope, hut also danger-%-dangor lest the t.*hild be spilled along 
with tlie bath, as tlie German proverb says ; and a word of advice 
and of guidance from a jmu'tical yet also thoughtful artist, equally 
related to the old and the new, is doubly valuable, were it only to 
regulate and modify speculative theories b}' ]>roved experiences. 

We profess, and have tchtiiicd in these pages, considerable admira- 
tion of Mr. Huskin’s writings, and look upon their intiuenoe, in many 
respects, as most beneficial. Yet we arc not blinded to the fact of 
the serious drawback caused by tlio love of paradox, the pugnacious 
self-assertion, the jcstbctic sectarianism, and rhetorical Puritanism, of 
that zcaloii«* and eloquent preacher of the new Gospel of Art and old 
Gospel of Oxford; and wc are therefore the reverse of sorry to see tho 
dicia of the Oxford student qualitied by the lessons of the Iloyiil 
Academician, writing not “ for the display of eloquence and learning,” 
but from a “ oonvietion that the thing just now most in danger of 
bciiur neglected by jiainters is the Art of Painting ^ 

It has been said of one of the ancient masters, that if it he true 
tliat the ai*tist paints himself in his works, Margaritone must have 
lieen subject to much fear and terror, that being the sensation created 
by all bis pictures. A coiiiparison of Mr. Leslie’s works with .brush 
and pen woidd tend to confinii the above ])roposition, however different 
the inference to be drawn from it. That same suavity of temper whi(;h 
lights u]) his pictures with the serene light of day ; the same urbanity 
and amenity that ('haractcmzc his courteous gentlemen and hand- 
some ladies” in rococo-costume ; the same (juaint, well-bred, reticent 
humour, which smiles more than laughs and suggests more than it 
says, with whiclihe inttTprets the thought of Shakspeareor Cervantes, 
meet us again in his written jiages, accompanied by a candouf and 
clearness of judgment, a healthy latent morality (so much better than 
your rhetorical patent one !) and tenderness of feeling, that^nust attach 
every ingenuous reader to him. “ An ai'tist is always the bettor for being 
national,” he says, with a somid sense for the r^l. and leaving cosmo- 
politanism and ‘the absolute’ to shift for itself ; and not the least 
of his own merits is tho vernacular style and atmosphere of his writings. . 
His “ Life of Constable ” is a charming iiieqe of wholesome English 


1 “A' Handbook for Young Painters.** By C. II. Leslie, R.A. Author o* 
"Tlie Life of Constable.” With llluBtrations. London: Murray, 1855. 
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life of the nineteenth et*ntiirj, setting forth the character, labours, 
sorrows, and joys of a bravely endeavouring English man and a bravely 
loving Englisli woman, amidst English scenery, mill-dams, canal- 
boatsT hedges, “ Hami)8tead-heath,” under a cloudy changeful sky; 
it is natural, healthy throughout, and what one may csdl “ whole- 
some literature.” Jii the present “ Handbook ” again, we have the ex- 
periences, judgments, o) unions, of an English artist about matters re- 
lating to his art, told in that best of all styles which tells things, not 
simple in themselves, in the simplest way, “ sa/ut phrane;^' with Eng- 
lish artists, their works and wa-ysl kjpt prominentfy in the foreground, 
and the rest in perspective, ‘abroad’ as it were; and with that homely 
matter-of-fact view of things which ehafucterizes the sagacious common 
sense, and also at times the limitation, of the Islander. The book abounds 
therefore, as might be expected, with ingenious criticisms and charac'tcT- 
istics of English masters: of Hogarth, from whose “moral teaching there 
is no escape. No palliation of vice will avail before him. Drunkenness 
cannot shelter itself under the mantle of good iellowship, nor lust 
assume the name of love. He does not give his prodigals generous 
and noble qualities, nor is trickery ever countenanced in his stories 
by the practice of people he means to represent as rcspcetablc.” (pp. 

Of Morland’s art, whatever his lailings, “there is no 
vulgarity. Jle is always homely, often slight to a fault, and it is 
said he was einidoyedby a patron to paint a series of immoral pictures ; 
yet .such is the relinemcnt of his colour, and his true feeling for tin* 
simplicity of nature, that his best works will always sustain eom- 
pauionship with tliosoof Oainshorough,* which can F)c said of no painter 
in the least degree, vulgar.” (p. 55.) As illustrative of Heynolds’s 
fondness of children, we learn how “ Lord Melbourne* ivcoll(‘et(*(l 
that Sir Joshua bribed him to sit by giving him a ride on his foot, 
and said, ‘If you bchayc well you shSl have* another ride;’” and 
how that “ matchless picture of Miss Howls, a beautiful laughing ehilel, 
caressing a dog, wliieli was sold sf few years ago at auction, and elicaply, 
at a thousand guineas,” came to be painted, which we quote as a spe*- 
cimen of tlie author's pleasant mode e>f relating “anecdotes e>f’ 
painters:” ^ 

“Thefatlicr and imitlicrof the little t^irl intended she slionld sit to JtvmincYi 
who, at one lime, more tlian dividend Ihc town with llcyiiedds. Sir (rcorge 
Bcauniont, however, advised them to employ Sir Joshua.^ ‘ But, Ids pictures 
fade.’ ^ ‘Mo matter, take the chance; even a faded picture by llcyiiolds will 
1)c the liiicst thing you can ha\c. Ask him to dine with you; and hd him 
become ^qu^it ed with licr.’ The advice was taken ; the little girl was placed 
beside Sir Joiiiua at the table, where he amused lier so mueli witli tricks ami 
stories that she thought him tUr most charming man in the world,' and the 
next day was deiighlcd ti bt* taken to liis house, where, she sat down with a 
lace full of glee, tlic expression ol which he caught at once and neve.r lost ; and 
tlie afiair turned out every way Jiappily, for the picture did not fade, aud hfus, 
till iiffT, escaped alike the inAictions of time or of the ignorant among 
cleauers.” — ^p. 302. 

Mr. Leslie’s general views gn Ai*t are, as we hinted, JSngliith, prat^- 
tical, eclectic ; the authorities to whom he fondly refers are the lecturers 
who priicedtid him at the Royal Academy. There is wholesome truth 
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in his remarks about “ Hi^h Ai't,'* and the mischief caused by common- 
place, current notions respecting it: “high** and “low” Art being 
determined by the treatment and not by the subject. Yet wc think 
Mr. Leslie is somewhat too indulgent, or maj'' be only not sufficiently 
explicit on this latter point. If Haydon was made miserable by the 
ignis fatuus of “High Art” (seen through the inedium of his own 
vanity), and junior artists “ wasted time and probably talents upon lai'ge 
Cartoons for Westminster Hall,” shall we say that Watteau, whom oUr 
author so greatly admires, spent time and undoubted talent well upon 
his theatricalities, and what Leibuitk calls the Infinimcni petit t or 
Etty his ])atient industry and fidelity ^pon stupid women’s backs and 
legs ? There are high themes there are low themes, and where both 
are cqimlly well done, the former has greatly the advantage. To repre- 
sent a nation’s histoiy smd heroic life, and cause the deeds o^ the sires 
to ho ailmircd and emulated by their descendants, is a worthy aspira- 
tion of the noble artist, although it certainly does become a ridiculous 
“ pret ension * ’ in the vulgar. If it is of the first importance to the painter 
Iwu) he tell a thing, it is surely also not a matter of indiiTerence wliat it is 
he tells: whether it be a real, natural thing, capable and woi'thy to engage 
human sym})athies; or wln^ther it bo a mere show-thing and phantasm, 
impossible from its ow’ii nature, or want of nature, to treat Veil, but 
possible only, perhaps, to “draw” or “colour” well. Let the well or 
ill drawn and coloured inanities that cover the walls of our csdiibitions 
ansu er. Aft has been dtdhicd as “ the representation ol* ideatt by means 
of material forms ;” ajid Sir Joshua’s remark, that “ it is but poor elo- 
quence which only shows that the orator can talk,” ut applicable to 
some much-admired “ colourists.” Colour, as has been said of rhythm, 
is enticing ; it affects the sense first, then the imagination, and only 
at last the understanding painter may have discovered the “ Venetian 
secret,” and remained ignorant of the “ open secret.” 

At the same time, wc greatly admire Mr. Leslie’s defence of the 
gr(jat colourists whose colour was expressive of thought and moods, 
and whose “ clo([ucticc” conveyed ideas. Indeed, that chapter “ On 
Colour and Chiaroscuro ” is. jicrhaps, the finest in the book ; a noble 
argumciii, clo<juciitl} sustained. What pleasure would it not have 
given to old Goethe to have seen his “ Theory of Colour,” to which, 
while he lived, no one would listen, so lucidly, and it would seem quite 
unconsciously, <*oiitirmed, as is done here in the scientilic exposition 
of the causes of lights and shadows. 

The hook abounds in quotable, melodious passages, }>rcgnant with 
Ihouglif, observation, and tenderest feeling, and falling sweetly upon 
the ear like echoes of a poetic mind. Indeed, it is a book of Wisdom and 
Goodness, as well as of Art and Taste, — “wholesome literature,” as 
wc said. It recalled to our mind Vasari’s fond boast of the richly- 
endowed natures of painters : they often, he says, possessed the gift 
of Poesy, and even a kiiowknlge of Philoso])hy, like “ Metrodor, who 
>vas o<jually well vcrseil in Philosophy and Painting ; and who, when 
sent for by the Athenians to Hume to decorate the Triumph of Paulus 
^ImiliuB, was retained by that captain to instruct his sons in 
Philoso]>hy.” * 

[Vol. LXin. No. CXXIV.]— Njiw Sukils, Vsl. YIl. No. IJ. .11 11 
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For a contribution of decided practical value towards the study of 
Art we are again indebted to Mr. Murray. In Histories of Painting 
the arrangenient subordinate to Schools obscurcsi in some incasurey tlie 
individuality of separate Artists. Tlic natural correlative and supple- 
ment to sueli works. Dictionaries like the present (modestly entitled 
Catalogue), remedy that inevitfible defect: it is portable, and conve- 
niently arranged ; condensati<in, Mr. Womuin^ in a sensible PreiJK*o 
infornis us, has been, and that judiciously, employed : readers will rarely 
turn to it unavailingly for information on those personal matters of 
date, school-coimoxion, and locale of existing pictures — materials that 
embody our idea of Genius — of memory is apt to l>e less jienacious. 

In another edition the higher and mege peculLir merits of the greater 
masters might perhaps receive more perfect illustration. Deficiency on 
this poinf is what we mainly regret. It is a gallery containing of neces- 
sity numerous portraits, interesting orJy by virtue of the fiict, that such 
men have lived ; the Autliors have indeed with considerable success con- 
tended against the mechanical tone, so besetting when a series Inks to 
he framed of the undistinguished many ; yet for Truth’s sake, not less 
than for relief, an emphasis, proportionate in some degree to their merits, 
should be given to the few, without the glory of whose genius tin- work 
of inieridr hands would scarcely have attained notice. A few columns 
additional, but these requiring more than labour, and well jmreliased by 
the suppression of names ohscui*e as Misclroli, and Dandmi, and Dentone, 
might intimate the technical merits and Method of the great Painters, 
— a. malter at present ahmist passed over. Their inward charaeterihtics 
again, and these strongly marked — relatively to imaginative or dramatic 
power, invention and stud}’’ of Nature, might, we think, within narrow 
limits l»e i'orcibly and funclamentally set forth. Giorgione’s idyllic aim, 
Giotto’s dramatic creativeness, miglit thus be characterized ; the claims 
of Titian and Fiesoh? specified withoutvagueness and compromise; Michel 
Angelo’s style might bc*refcrred to a source nearer and more authentic 
than Luca Signorelli, and something more than multitude predicated of 
the works by which Tiutoret has rendered San Kocco emulous of the 
Sistin(^ 

Minor errata bore and there occur ; incomplete notices of Feti and 
the younger Mitelli; none of Mantegno’s pictures at Monte Uerico by 
Vicenza, and the- true number of his engravings more than doubled. 
Yet the book, as a whole, has positive merit and completeness, such, 
that wc should not havi* added criticism to our acknowledgment of Miss 
Farquliar’s research and ability, without the belief that where so much 
has been done, that little more may be added which can alone confer 
permanence. Every subject is, in truth, the standard of its own treat- 
ment, and what is written on Art should be a work of Art in itself. 

In a countiy so largely connected with manufactures as this 
is, we cannot but wonder why tlic education of the eye has not been 
more ^nerally cultivated,” wrote John Burnei, between twenty 
and thirty years ago, in commencing his Essay on the Eye, which 


‘ Bioip^phical Catalome of ihe principal Italian Painten. By Mias Far* 
qubar.’* Edited by It. N. Womtim. Murray. 3855. 
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forms the first part of his Treatise on Painting,® now before us. 
And, spite of the vast advance towards a universal study of Art, 
which has been made within the last twenty j^cars, through Govern- 
ment Schools of Design, Industrial Exhibitions, Crystal Peaces, Art- 
Manufactures, Owen Jones-z«m, and Iluskin-/tf;;», we must still echo 
John Burnet’s words of surprise at tlie absence of “ a general edtication 
of the eye;” for, as yet, the very commenceiaent of this great labour 
of national Art-education but shows how seriously injurious has been 
the m;gl(ict of so imjiortant a branch*of education, iuid how wide and 
rich are tlu! (ields.of Ai*t-indu 8 try,«stilljuntiUed, or but just brought 
Into ]>artia] cultivation by all these lahourers in the good cause of 
general enlightenment. Burnel^as an old and ever earnest worker in 
tliisgood field, and it is well that, amidst the labours of younger authors 
and fellow- workers, we should still recall how nobly the old pioneers in 
the cause have wrought. To the professional artist, and to the prac- 
tical aniiileur, these four Es.sa 3 'shave long been '^standard works and 
If) such readers, to notice them at the prt^sent da^', might at first sight 
ai)pear a jiiece of supererogation. To the orthodox in Art matters, 

Burnet” a household word,” and is regarded as an authority sound 
as Sir .lo-hiia himself, aiul more triistworth}’' b^' fiir than the author of 

'flu* ]Mo<Icrn Painter** ” For the heterodox, the effective etchings 
and studies oi eojnuv. which form the original feature of these Essa^'^s, 
V'; se'<s all iiueeasing interest and attraction. It is with reference, 
Iherelurc, to no artists, either orthodox or heterodox, that we would 
now call attention to the nevr and complete issue of these valuable 
Essays, 

Wc believe that, lung as this “ 'rreatise on Piunting” has been before 
I bo puhlio, thonj is still a vast ohiss to whom it is entire’ 3 " unknown, 
and wi’.o would find in its ]>agcs pi'oHtable food. We believe that a 
c )])\ of *■ Puruet” would bo a useful and much-consulted work in the 
library (d’ many a Mechanics’ Institute, of many a Working Men’s 
(^jlh'go, of many a BtHlford-square and Harley -street College. The 
work I roui;1il into circulation amongst this fresh class of readers, would 
uiMloriaJh’' .liil in the “Cultivation of the Eye,” that object which its 
.iii’.lu)!' hail so much at heart. The etchings and studies of colour, 
wbioh eouvoy a vast amount of Art-knowledge in a most agreeable 
manner, would become key’s whercb}' to unlock untold wealth of enjoy- 
ment to crowds who visit our National and Vernon Galleries. Many 
a one would find his difficulties solved after turning over Buniet’s 
attractive pages, and would cease to wonder, with that excellent 
Colonel Ncwcome, upon his visit to the National Gallc^J^ as to what 
could ho the marvels admired in those “ old luiisters,” concerning 
which there is so much talk in the world. It is therefore as a work 
of popular reference that wc now take notice of these four excellent 
Essays of John Burnet. 

A.i in the above, so in the present case, wo depart, for once, from our 
N 

’ A Treatise on Painting, in Four Parti. * Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Thirty Etcliings from celebrated Pieturei, of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and Eugliflli Schools, and by Woodcuts.* By John Burnet, F.R.S. 
Loudon : J. and J. Leighton. 
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rule of contmins: our reviews to “ Contt*ini)orai*y Literature*’ only, tlie 
merit of th(*si* books not coiibistinj^ in novelty, but in permanent utility. 

Mr. Hanlin^ has eoiiferred a valuable gfift upon teachers of draw- 
ing in bis " Li'ssons on Art,’*'^ and in his Guide to Lessons on Art.”^ 
Thc.se two practical treatises do not, like Ibimet’s essays, es]»eeially 
addrch.-^ Iheinselves to artiats and amateiu’s of Art. They are clenieii- 
taiy handbooks, in fact, containing, for the benefit of teachers luid 
scholars ii. i»ublie and private classes, elesir and concise rules by whieli 
tlic art of sketching from natur^;, landscape and architeetural objects, 
may be attained. Tlic systeiv of olementary instruptiou laid down in 
these volumes is the coiidensedvxperieneo of many years in which Mr. 
Harding has pursued not only .the 'Career of an artist, but also of a 
very successful teacher ot drawing; and thu.s, stani])ed with hl*s name, 
the experience will be webjome to all teachers. “ The whole intent of 
the system,” says the author, “liinges on the strict ohservanee of this 
principle — ^training the mind to a ])reeoiiee})tion and review of the jmr- 
pose and consequence of every act of the hand. These must be con- 
teuqilated an<l i)redeteriiiined, never accidental.** In this wise s]>irit, 
therefore, Mr. Harding commences by elucidating the lirst ide-menls of 
geomt'tyy as the preparatory stop towards the understanding of form 
and the rofiresentation oi it lipon a Hat surface ; and leads the student, 
1)^ hure though slow’ degrees, into the mysteries of perspective, tliat 
“ bugbear’* to tlic lazy tyro. Tli(‘.se mysteries, liowever, Mr. Harding 
contrives vastly to simplii \ , laying doivn in clear languagi* a lew’ ])re- 
cise rules, the thorough inastermg of which by tin* piijiil he makes a 
siiiv Qua noiij and illustrating all liis rules as he proceeds by phu'iiig 
before his scholai-s w’ooden models of cubic xecfwus. Of tlie'inimeiisc 
valiu' to the teacdier and scholar ol these* models w'c ourselves have 
been ew-witucBses, and esui fully coinenle with Mr. Harding in hi.s 
earnest recommendation of them : — " 


A. jaodcla, * he says, “ afford^ iiicxliaustihlc iUiistratioiis to iiistniriioii, 
aouptahle lo the ever- varying ncc<*hsitie.s of mliiiiicly varving ctapiicbics They 
provide nu ample field for exercising tlu* iiigcnaitv, taste, and lalent of llio 
pupil, wliicli they lirst guiibi and then test : and will be found lo aeceleralc his 
progress incredibly, w-lu*ii in the hiuids of a skilful teacher, who will from them 
sup])ly euulcbs cxuiiiplcs wlierewnh to aid himself and his puinls over .liliicul- 
tics coniinou to eveiy aiUinpt to imjmrt or acquire knowledge, lie nia> with 
iciu com ey, and Ins pupil receive, an ainonnt of iustruetiou in a fc\v‘hi)nrs, 
winch could not otlierwi-.c he obtamed in as many weeks.” ’ 


!tre acconqianied with diagrams and variou.s olm^cts 
1 lustrative of these diagrauis, “ put into perspective,” eonirected w ith 
each lesson of the senes, and :iecom]ianied w ith full explanation both 
01 eaclier and pupil, and .Mr. Harding strongly roeoinineiids the use. 
in the scliool-room of a large lilaok board upon whieli, as the lesson 
clnlk^-l’ may be sketched boldly and Clearly in white 


Harding. Lo'ndon: Uay and Son; David 
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“ Whatever may be the subject of the lesson, especially a diagrammatic one, 
it should be drawn by the teacher on the board. The pupil thus sees it in all 
its stages, from its coininencenient to its completion ; all have aii opport umijf 
of witnessing its growth, from its siniphi to its complex form. By this nictliod, 
what at. first appeared intrieatc and msurmouutahh*, is stripiied of these alarm- 
ing characteristies, and the most timid arc induced to attempt what appeared 
bc^olld their reach. ... Of course, it is not intended to he understood that 
the )>upil is learning to draw diagrams only, but that he learns principles of 
endless application.’^ 

Having mastered the theory, is yirovided for the pui)il, in 

the exercise of hi^ skill and newly-acffuired kiioivledge, by the draw- 
ing of chairs, tables, “ pots aiKh pans,” by the putting into correct 
perspective portions of rooms, and of any object, in fact, which the 
teacher or pupil may select as good ‘‘ practice.”- To a jiuj/il of fiuiek 
observation anil open imiuiring mind, such a sensible and iiiteUceiual 
training of hand and eye must be a very pai*adise idler the now, we 
will trust, almost cxjjloded ‘‘inlcnio” of cojwing copies” — yet, s])itc 
of a jnster understanding of the aims of art, and of the means requisite 
for the uttaiinncut of a kiiowlcdgi* of draw’ini^, whiclj the (loveniincnt 
Schools of Design have especially dissemiijat.(*d within the las;t ten or 
twenty yt^ars, we still fear that in muiiv such “high ]diic<‘s'’ as 
“ fashionable schools for young ladies,” and for “ young geiitleuu‘n” 
also, and in many such dull lowly jilaces as are attended b\ tin* prineijial 
drawing-master or mistrc.'«s of a small third or fourth-nil e country 
town, the copying of “cojiies,” sad to think, is as rife as ever. How 
many an artist even, can call u]) as amongst the most paiufid of the 
memories of his childhood, his early drawing lessons ; not because to 
draw was distasteful to him — ^no ; for, on the contrary, to Iraw out of 
his free-will and imagination “the likeness of anything in the heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the w^ater under the earth,” was 
his joy and deliglit, for the indulgence of wdiicli-lie would forfeit food 
and sleep. To scribble over wa.ste-piiper, eo]»y-buoks,or ivalls, marvel- 
lous birds, bca.sts, men, and nioustors, was delicious ; but to “ copy” 
that hideous “picturesque” — the master called it — that “jncturesque,” 
in.*»ipid jug-sty, tliat elegant five-barred gate, that stsu'ing dog’s head, or 
that old man's face with the nose all awry— that was a deej* tribula- 
tion and spirit-crushing grief! How often have fond parents shaken 
thtur hoa.ds over tlie dirty, rubbed-oiit, unjircscntable perforiiiaiiee of 
soiiKi sucli tliw’arted genius, and dqdored with sineerest regrets that, 
ailerall, “Dick” or “Tommy” quite disappointed them, anil, “spite 
ol‘ all his promise, would make nothing of it.” Hoiv maiiv a bitter 
word lias been spoken by the injudicious teacher, himself brought up in 
a falsi' system, as his little pupil, w^ho had shown “ such an aptitude for 
the jKUicil,” either scorned the copying of “ cojiics” witli bitter disgust, 
or, if of a meeker disjiosition, submitted with a sick and uninterested 
spirit, and performed his “task,” but only in a feeble and utterly un- 
praiseworiby style. WN have heard an artist remark, that be never 
secs to this day a ftiglit of jugoons cleaving the clear deep blue of a 
midsummer sky, but- it reeals to him as bi1^*r an hoiu* as he ever expe- 
ricneed in his art-ist-life. It reeals to him the time when, a boy of 
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nine, he was seated on a liip^h chair before a desk, endeavouring 
to copy in sepia a highly-finished, most mawkish head of “ Amy Kol)- 
saart,” or some such beauty, which had been “ done in sepia” from the 
0-alle!y of the Graces, or a similar work of ‘‘ higli art” by his drawhig- 
mastor, and left to be copied by his little pupil before the next lesson. 
He recjils the unutterable disgust which filled him, as vainly he sought 
with inexperienced fingers to “wiish in” and “stipple;” how those 
smiling lii)s and long curls, and square Elizabethan ruff of tine laee, 
swam before his eyes ; how he .could have torn the smiling lady to 
pieces and trampled upon her ; how f* he hated drawing,” he declared, lu 
au indignant voice, an 1, looking up from his task, his angry eyes rested 
upon the deep blue sky without the drtnise,' athwart which a flight of 
pigeons with their gleaming white pinions winged their way ; and how, 
touched to the quick by this living beauty, he sunk his little head 
upon his miserable drawing, and, bursting into a violent fit of ti-ar-j, 
cned out in his child's heart “that he only wished that God had made 
him Ijird to have wings and sail through the air, instiifid of having 
made liim a boy, who liad to sit and copy nasty sepia drawings !” 
Maiw a gradation of such soul weariness might be spared to bot h 
teaehcre and taught, w’erc tliis copying of “ copies” universally aho- 
lished ;* and all teaching and writing, and all action which leiids to- 
wards this most desirable aim, the development of individuality, wo 
warmly welcome. IVuly docs Mr. Harding say 

“The prevalent lucthod of teaching Art, which merely places before tlii* 
pupil Mimcthing to be copied, cxciciscs the faculty of imitation. This is ex- 
actly analogous to, and is intended by, no hotter results than tlic bygone .system 
of gciicml oducaliou, now* almost obsolete, wherein, whatever the subject, the 
pu])ij was niciyly called upon to commit a certain portion to memory. He who 
could d^-ljver it froiii his tongiic most correctly, and most glibly, was voted I be 
best sciidlur; few, if any, critical questions were, asked, l/imor this 
ever\ jiuwer save mcifioiy was hushed; no call was made on the nilelli^jlual 
tacuJlies; talent was smothered or cnlonibrd, unless il had suffieieiil Lunate 
power 1 o drill er itself from the somniferous or sejiulelu-al load Seed.s wcie iJiiiily 
scattered, and a harvest waa altogether wjoiting. An atteinj)! to leaeli Art, by 
req^ing t.ic pupil patiently and minutely to copy the cxain]i1e set. lieforc him, 
leads him as hir astray from its at t aumient, as he would be led from tlie attain- 
ment m the Greek language, were his tutor first to require au exact cot^y of the 
ctoacter of Its alphabet, liicu of the words, and finally of a wliolc seutence. 
41 ^ "hbout mistake, he would bo us near to a kiiowJ(*dge of 

the Greek language, as ihclike means would bring him to a knowledge oL Art ” 
—Introductory Chaincr, p. 7, 

In concluding our notice of these useful and practical volumes, wre 
would suggest an addition to the store of lessons tliey contain, which 
it appears to us might, with advantage to the youthful student, ho 
added to a future edition by Mr. Harding himself; or it might hejudi- 
mously and occasionally interspersed amidst the lessons by a teacher 
employing these books as his guide; we mean a' series of studies in 
outline of the natural forms of leaves. Nothing certainly is more 
®^^gl 5 <^ative to the young Art-student of grace and beauty, than the 
curves and lines of foliagh, notliing requires more delicacy and pre- 
cision of penciI-lino than the making of outline drawings of flowers. 
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Tho study of the unending variety of beauty and individuality, of the 
marvellous geometric forms and combinations in the growths of the 
commonest weeds which crowd our lanes and fields, ls an Art academy 
in itself. Our Schools of Design have long availed themselves of these 
cheap and loveliest of “ models,” and with incalculable benefit to our 
Art-manufacturers. Why do not our teachers of drawing in private 
schools and classes, also turn their attention to these fertHe Lessons 
on Art” scattered around us by Nature’s own hand ? An artist much 
addicted to the study of “ docks and darnels,” once told that she 
never had felt tho benefit conferr^^d *uyon humanity by the study of 
Art more strongly tlian by finding one morning, in her studio, her 
housemaid standing in coiiteiftjilation before a large mass of tliistle, 
which was in the process of being- painted into a pictui*e. “ Lor’, 
ma’am,” said the servant, ‘‘ but weeds in beautiful things. 1 never 
cared before to look at weeds; but 1 see they is beautiful things.” 

Laborious Germany, unhasting, unresting, is fertile as ever in the 
literature of Art as of other matters ; and one rejoices to observe inoi’e 
and mort; how the shapeless root of erudition, nursed in the under- 
ground of learning and research, wai'iiied by speculation, moistened by 
honest sweat ot the brow, and also electrified by the genial touch of 
Wirikclinan, Lessing, Goetlie, and tlio like, sends up fair* flowers, 
pleasant fruit, into the open light of daily life, for the benefit of who- 
soever W’ill look or taste. The books before us are, for German books, 
of a nioni than usually elegant, practical, and popular character, 
making tlio labours of the scholar enjo 3 ’‘ablc to the general reader. 

Adolf Stabr, favourably known as an industrious )) 0 ])ular Philologist 
and Arcliieologist, and less favourably as a PwZ»//r/.v/of the inipraetieablc 
deinoc ratio school of iSfiS, is one of those useful middle-men who 
make the produce of the University lit for the market: ho rubs it 
bright from pedantic rust, gives it an elegant uiodeni j)olish, t]u)ugli 
sQiru^iiines also a little v;iruisli, and j>reaents ,oii the whole a most 
aceoptablc article. In the lirst volume of Ins “ Ti)rso,”® he gives 
a clear, well tdaboratod account of Greek Art, and what Avas connected 
with it ill Hellenic life, manners, and institutions, illustrated by the 
records of classic Aviiters, and exemplified by still existing “ Art-works 
of the Ancients." Those latter, their history, significance and critical 
exposition, form tho staple of the book, round which the more general 
matter groii]is itself naturall}' and •]>crspicuous]y. Opening with an 
eloquent chapter on “ Nature, land, and people of tho Greeks,” and 
giving a few sufiieiently enthusiastic ])jiges to the “Greek gods” and 
the “Greek State,” the author begins his ■subject with fabulous 
Dddalos, “the artist;” and making the reader sicriuaiuted with the 
earliest remains of Greek sculpture, with rcminisecnccs of Jilg\’ptian 
stiffness still clinging to them; with the “ naif” Ageiijean works, and 
the “ TeinjdogablcV’ and its plastic ornamentation, lie brings him to 
“ Phidiiu) and his^W^rks,” the culminating iioiut of the subject and 
of the book. There is^oinc excellent matter here; and the account 


® “Torso, Kutiflt, Ktinstlcr, uial Kun^iwerket dor Alten." Von Adolf Stahr. 
Ill zwei Thcdlou. KusitT Tlieil. DrauiusuLwe ig : Vieweg-. 1851* 
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of the Parthenon, and the Parthenon - sculpture of the British 
Museum, must he of poculiar interest to English readers. Prom the 
heroic wrirks of Phidias, we arrive by stages at the erotic ones of 
PraxiteJes ; and as with the former we had the history and philosophy 
^ of JupitcT and Minerva statues, of Amazons and Centaurs, so we 
* have here of Vennses and Dianas ; — and so on, till a chapter on Portrait-^ 
statues brings us to the time of the Konian Emperors and the end of 
the first volume. All which, seen by the light of German erudite 
i^^lsthetics. and unprcjudieq,d * U^manitdt^ gains new meaning, and 
speaks to us VGry singularly uf that bright-shining Hellenic culture, 
the gay blossoming ti:.ie of tlu^ genius of young Europe, so brilliant, 
joyous, rapid, so vanished and irnmo*^ ! 

Yet we must say that Mr. Stahr’s unlimited admiration of every- 
thing Greek appears to us, in some eases, cpiestionable, both in tone 
and in reasoning. He is also too much inclined to consider mere 
“ Liberty” as tlic mother of Greek Art. Liberty, that inner freedom 
which emancipates a man from subserviency to the world, and consti- 
tutes him a sovereign ruler over that kingdom of his which he “ can 
cover with his hat,” — ^this, certainly, has much to do with every 
actinty.of genius. J^ut the “political liberty” of 20,000 sovereign 
Athenian Democrats, upheld by the slavery, or civil disability, of 
all the rest of the ])eople: why should that, politically considered, 
have proved so much more favourable to Art than, for instance, the 
not h*s6 groat pcditieal liberty of the numerically mueh larger (dass of 
English “ gcntlcineij,” whom Mr. Stahr would probably sneer at as 
“ Aristocrats” ? But this by the way only, and merely as a (jualifica- 
tion of the author's occasional lapses of the Arcliaeologist into the 
Publicist. 

The l>i)r)k concludes with a short chapter on “tlic Colouring,” and 
a Ihoughti'ul one on “ the Nude,” of Greek sculpture. A word on the 
former subject may not be ^vithout use at the present moment, when 
travellers Iroin Itoine bring tidings of a “ Coloured Venu.-*,” arising 
under the hands of an eminent English sculptor. There is no question 
that many jdastic works, and some of the most renowned, of the Greeks 
were tinted, eolourod, or composed of polyehromic materials. In 
proi)erlv estimating the value of this lact, however, it is necessary to 
remember two things; Mrst, the Greeks derived their Art from 
Asiatic people, to whom colour Vas at all times more attractive and 
important than form ; so, to the Kussiaus of this day, red and beautiful 
are synonymous terms. Further, the art of Sculpture in Greece, as 
elsewhere, began with carving religious images, idols ; whose 
most valuable property was, to be life-like, awe-inspiring. The head 
and hands of these “ works of early Greek Art,” were carved in wood, 
and rudely painted in imitation of Nature. The rest of the body was 
a mere Wooden frame-work, a clothes-horse, covered with gaudy 
appa' el, exactly as may be seen (and admired by whoever chooses) in 
continental Roman Catholic C'hurches at tffis day. The periodical 
presentation of a new garment, called the l^eplus^ to their tutelary 
goddrf. by the Athenians^twas a grand j>an-H ellenic festival. The 
Feplus, V ovc and embroidered by young ladies of distinction, was 
« • 
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carried to the shrine of Minerva, — ^tho Panathenaic frieze of the Elgin 
marbles shows in what manner. This originally real clothing of the 
statues was, at a more advanced period, merely Buggesied by colour or 
dillerence of material. Phidias’s celebrated temple-statues of Jupiter 
and Minerva were comijoscd of ivory and gold: the drapery of the 
latter, the lleshy parts of the former material*; the eyes formed of 
precious stones. They were far-famed for their overpowering pr^r- 
natural aspect; they were only exposed to sight on solemn occasions, 
and the awe-struck beholder felt as jn |bhe presence of the living God. 
The intention was theological rathej^ than a3sthctic. Architectural 
sculptures also, on the outside of temples, were freely coloured, the 
hair and accessories gilt; effect under the bright sky and sun 

of the south, must have been gay enough, and harmonizing with the 
joyous triumphant Hellenic 'lil'o — ^while it lasted. We learn also of 
statues being polished with a preparation of wax, to soften the glare 
of the marhic, and to give if. a general fli*sh-like hue ; and of others 
where the help of the colourist was confined to mere lines and indica- 
tions: the woollen and silken cloth of the primitive image being 
idealized into a faint stripe of colour upon the white marble ; calling 
upon the imagination of the spectator to fill up the outline, while 
satisfying, thus cheaj)ly, the conventional habit of the eye accustomed 
to look for colour. Einally, wo know that many statues ol the best 
period, Praxiteles’ Knidian Venus amongst them, the mother and 
tyj)e of all renowned V'enuses, were purely plastic, and that, while 
Greek 8(iulj)tnro still continued in highest perfection, it had begun to 
depend solely uj)on form, discarding chroinafic aid. Thus we see 
the jirogrcss was from t he gaudy to the simple, from the gsdly coloured 
wooden doll to the pure marble or bronze statue : from Asii. tic ^otesque 
naturalism, to Kuropean id<*al simplicity. The purely plastic statue 
]>rescnts to the cultivated eye the higher, the spiritual form, as it 
were, and loaves much to the imagination ; ilor need the sculptor, 
if he knows the meaning of his art, envy the imitative advantages 
of Madame Tussaud’s workshop! But we have l)(’en led away by this 
theme from Mr. Stalir’s “ Torso of which we only wish to add, that 
a judicious tnuislator might make it a most acceptable book to the 
general English reader. 

As Stahr guides u's among the remains of Heathen Art, so Pastdr 
Otte^ mth still greater diligence, and with a pious love with which we 
can more easily sympathize, enumerates, arranges, and iiitprj)rcts for us 
the works of Mediaeval Art of his own country; where, under Kaiser and 
Meich, the spirit of the Mithlle Ages found probably its fullest actual 
development in civil, j)olitical, and religious life, as in Dante’s poem it 
had received its fullest spiritual expression. The author gravely receives 
his reader, on the threshold of his book, with a definition of Art as “ the 
representation of idea in material form, and ;u*cording to laws,” 
adding that th e Ch^ti^ idevt, incapable of conijdete representation 

7 '‘Haudbuch derKirclilichen Kunst-Archiiolojfie lies deutschen Mittelaltera.*^ 
Von Heinrich Ottc, Pastor in F^den. T)ritt«?uin£rfarbcitet« Auflage. Mit 13 
Stalilsticben und liber 3C2 HolzBchnitten. Leipzig ^Weigel. 1854. 
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in material forin^ niHjeHSiirily partakes of a symLolical character, and de- 
mands faitli as one condition of thorough intelligence. Nor need the 
reader he alarmed at this preliminary and sudden demand, in case he 
should not be quite prepared for it: the author's own faith seems to UB 

S uite sudicicut for the purpose in hand. Moreover, what is important, 
lO adds to faitlfkuowlcdge, and to knowledge love,tliat is, sympathy with 
his subject; and so, by the light of these three lamps, he leads you 
faithfully tlirough the venerable aisles and avenues of sacred Mcdheval 
Art: expounds, hrst of all, the ^oc|Lnical; symbolical, artistieal meaning 
of Oliurch-architecture ; the h^or^and characteristic of , the various 
styles; illustrates it all oonvcnicnOy anej attriwitively by plans, views, 
drawings, and outlines ; gives alphahsCical lists, handy for rclprence, 
of the churches and ecclcsiasticid buildings of (Icrmany, grouped 
according to period and style, with a short, intelligent account of 
each: inde(‘d, w'hat may he called a geographieal-historical dictionary 
of Gerinau Church -Architecture Passing to the sister arts, Sculpture 
and Painting, whicli arc treated sonu'wliat inon‘ coinpciidioiisly, we 
IcaiiL of the various schools in the diflei'cnt prriviiiccs of Germany 
(including the Netherlands, which once belonged to the licioh), of 
their masters and %vorks. 11 ere, again, our studii‘s arc both assistt*d 
and rewarded by numerous, uell stdectod, delicately executed illustra- 
tions; and id way 8 there is a liberal list of “ Literature,'* given for the 
K'uefit of those who wish to enter more niiniTtely into any of the 
matters touched u])oii. And on tlie whole, the good Pastor guides you 
expeditiously through the length and breadth of his land; points out 
the ]uoas. ingenious works of hisforeluthovs,from the luxuriant ri'gions 
of tlu* llhine, tlic Main, and the Danube, to the sandy Jlats of tlic Oder 
and the Vistula.; and as you grow acquainted with the distinctive 
character of the Arts and Monuments of each province, and coiiipiiro 
the imaginative exu])eraiice of the South and West with the stiff, 
grave, eoiupael resoluteness of the North and North-Ka.>5t, you imi»er- 
ceptibly learn lUso souiotliing of the different character of the i)i*o]»lc. 
That bare, sq\iave, stiflly-symiuetrieal cburcliof Yrrichou\ for instance, 
with its monotonous jjair of tall, firm steeples, and rigriroiis 
walls aiid roofs, has something quite touching in its honest briek- 
siniplicity and st^aigbtnes^ ; — as wo have indeed often f(*li to be 
the case with those lank, gloomy, yet sternly-luwidsome gothic brick 
churches of Northern Geniiany, where the material strictly limited the 
builder to mere strenglh and straightness, and the watchful observance 
of luiornamented truths; — and reminds you of Frederick William’s 
tall Pnissian grenadiers, wii.h their peaked caj)s and unifonu cluh-tails, 
and their dumb^ strength and iidclity. And them the rich, broad, 
harmoniously - diversified ]>ile« of Ilyzaritiiic churches of tlic Khine 
countiy', and the bulky roominess and chiseled and perforated richness 
ol St. bte]>lien of Vienna ! Not that the faithful Pastor liints at any- 
thing of that sort; hut your thoughts need not be hound by his text, 
and will }>erhaps wander a little while he diitcourscs learnedly, in the 
latter ijart of his hook, on Ejngrajdiy and Icunograjihy, on cliureli- 
syjiibols, festivals, and saints. Of thcla^er, there is a really curious and 
instructive alphabetical catalogue, ancY you Icani with interest such 
mysteritfo as that, for instance, * 
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'^AjMonia earricM rcd-liot pincers, holding a tooth, and is patroness against 
tooth-ache;** whilst 

“ Barbara^ with sword and chalice (because an angel carried the Sacrament 
to her prison, and because licr votaries do not die without its bcuciit), aud a 
dungeon-tower by her side, in wliich her heuthcu father hadj confined her ; — 
is patroll(^ss agalust lightning, because the judge who condemned her was 
hilled bj it;** 

which no man is tlio worse for knowing. The illustrations, on 
wood and steel, urc often curious, always excellent, and, in some in- 
stances, singularly beautiful ; amcjii^st^he latter, a “ Madonna,** after 
Hubert Van Eyjk, witii the gorgo^ queenly character of the oil- 
|3Sfciting happily rendered, scene from Durer’s “Apocalypse” 

deserve to be }>ariieuljirJy “ named.” 

Itieh also ainl attratitivo in illustrations of a more elaborate character 
is Heidelofrs “ Mediievjil Art in Swabia.”** Pastor Otte surveys, in a 
neecsaai'ily compendious manner, the whole .of German}' ; Professor 
Heideloff, in a more leisur.dy way, and in shortest stages, takes us on 
an easy pleasure-ti-ip througli a single province, where nothing iiote-^ 
worihy need be passed by, wliere we can visit v'illagcs* and castles as 
w'ell as cities and cathedrals, look at details, examine inqnuments, 
carvings, ius(‘ription.s, and list(*n to local traditions. Here, for m^tanee, 
is a delicately -engraved tombstone of the thirteenth century, from 
Stuttgart, wiili the ethgies of a Count aud Countess of Wurtenherg 
which, with eliaraoterislie exprchsioii of tlie Teutonic ])hysiogiiomy 
and sjjirit ol‘ Christian piety of the period, for style, beauty, and grace- 
fuliuiss, would bear eomi)ari6ou with the best (xrcek works ; aud a view 
of thelitth' towiioJ' 1 lerrenberg, a.s it appeared intlie year 11)4*3 : wdtb 
a higli-rooied, ho.'-jutal-lookiiig SeJilosn u])on the hill ; a lofty bi-steepled 
ehureh liiilf-way dow'n, and tlie eonipiU*t little town with its clean 
gable-houses, ]>roniinent liatli-bauit^ sehool-hoiise, and other communal 
buildingh, leaning snugly against tin* si<le of the hill, shut in by tlie 
turreted walls, and surrounded by richly -wooded iields and meadows : 
altogether so articulated, organized, self-suliioiiig, that one can will 
fancy an hdiahitaut of it nursing an honest ]>ride in being a of 

lierreuberg. Studies of this descrqition are most valuable aids to 
history: they bring visibly before our ej'cs modes of existence of old 
generations, and teach us frequently, what in the pride of our ignorance 
we are a])t to forget, that — • 

only we, the latest seed Time, 

New mou, tliat iii the flying fit’ a wheel 

Cry down the iiiwt ; not only we, that prate 

01‘ rights and wrongs, have loved the people well.” 

The elegance of the present work, the care bestowed by the editors 
(men ol' iir^t i-ank in tlioir various ways) upon the historical as well as 
artistic matter, show that it has been a labour of love — a labour which 
Germans so fondly btMkow upon the illastratlon andhistory of the Father- 
land. In (Jermaiiy, moBC than elsew’herc, artists, literary men, and even 


• ** Die Kunst des Mittelaltera in Schwaben. Dcnkmaler der l^ukunst, Bild- 
nei'ei und Malerci.” Heraiisgog\^ von C ifeidfloflT, untcr Mitwirkung von 

A.rcbitect C. Tlcisbartb. Mit erlauClirndem Text voi^l’rof, Fr. MUUer. Stuttgart . 
Ebner and Seufert. 18£>5. * 
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booksellers, still continue in many cases to perform work from mere 
love of the subject, and with a view to something besides the wages. 
This Kam(* laudable “love ” meets ns with gravely benign smiles in the 
illustratiul pages of the “ Golden A.B.C.,”® the prettiest, seriously- 
sweetest little picture-book for children. Each letter of the alphabet, 
as ornamental initial-letter to a scriptural verso, contains a complete, 
bcaiitifnlly-d(*«igned litth* picture, representing some scene of Sacred 
J4istory, parabolically illustrative of the seiise'of the verse; and the 
style of the whole in the higlbs^ degree creditable to the “ designer, 
engraver, and publisher.” TnlJ rm;t, Gustav Kiinig, author of the 
“ Life ol* Luther in Hctim'-s,” tfes'^yjst of modern illustrated historic® 
we know, has here well sustained ths^onourable designation h^Mias 
received in liis own country, as the religious painter of Protestantism. 

The curious in classical archa'ology will lind much food for conjec- 
ture in a “ Thrscription of l.‘i(i7 Vases of the Munich Collection. The 
“Description” is ])receded • by a learned treatise on the history and 
distinctive character of aneient vases, and followed by tables containing 
eighty-six different! v-shapcd vases in outline, and facsimiles of many 
inscrijjtions, letters, and mai'ks. 

Kugler’s “ History of Arohit<‘ctnre wc nc<*d only announco. The 
auth(n’’s name, suflieicntly establislu'd in tins country, will at once com- 
mend the book. The number before us (th(‘ first of the work, which is to 
appear in parts) contains an account oi‘ the early architecture of Egy]jt, 
o( liic nations of Central Asii. and of the Pclasgians. Thi‘ latest 
sources of information (tlie Nimweh discoveries, amongst others) are 
iriaile use of: and in the treatment the details are subdued by a ]>hilo- 
sophical s])int. which looks for organic unity, and aims at keeping the 
limny clement, the character of coimtry ami })copli‘, b(*fbrc the ri*ader’s 
mind. The illustrations arc good. 

A book from Tnwos,^^ dedicated to Bishop Arnoldi of holy-coat 
celebrity, looks susjiicii. us, but turns out really remarkable : nothing 
less than the actual “ manual of Byzantine painters,” with the whole 
liistory and mysten' of their art, as ]»ract isc(l by them from times im- 
mcniorial to this ])rcsent day. It revc*jils n singular chapter in Art- 
history, and characteristically illustrates the history of a people. 

Travellers in Greece and the Levant arc, it apyiears, iinicli pnixlcd 
as to the chronology of fn*sco-decorations in the churches : they find 
so much siinihirity in style, arrangement, and treatment, that it is not 
easy to say whether a wnrk bidongs to the tenth or to the eighteenth 
centiiry; nay, pictures not yet dry look as if they had been executed by 


-* ''(bildtiues A, 13, C.'* Guzcidmet von GusLav Konig; gGHtocheu von Julius 
Tliiiier. Gotlia . Justus Portlier. 

* * Bcschreibung dor V.'isuTihiiniuiluiig Konig Ludwigs in dcr Pinakotliek zu 
Mimchen.” Von Otto J aim. Mit XI. Tafcln. Munchen^ Jos. Lindauor. 1854. 

Pranz Kugler, GeschicLte dur liaukuust.'* Erf^le ''Liofenmg. Stuttgart: 
Ehiicr a at Soufert. ; 

V%/At/i/eia Tri£ tutypatfuKTic. Das Handbucli dor Malerei.” Voni Berg 
Ailio*. ; alls dero haiidsdinftlicheu ueugriechiHchi'ii Urtext iiliersetzt, mit Auuicr- 
knngen von Didi^n d. A. und eigeiien von Go^^li. Sehafer, Dr. beider Reclite, &c. 
Trier Pr. Lmtz, 1855. 
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one of the masters from whom Cimahuc learnt. Monsieur Didron and 
a party of French arclisBologists alightiup^ at a convent at the loot of 
Mount Atlios, to rest their weary limbs, luckily stumbled ui)on a new 
church tilled with scatfolding, and painters, busy with brush and mortar, 
covering tlic wall> with fresco ; and this was what tlicy witnessed. A 
younger brother of the master spread and smoothed tlie fresh plaster 
upon the wall, uptjii which the master himself iniiiiediately sketched 
his pictui-e ; he was closcdy followed by the first puj)il tilling up tlic 
outlines of the sketeh ; a } ouiiger jiUpiLkplded the glories, ])ainted the 
inscriptions and ornaments, while i^ivd s^ll smaller fellows prcj)arod the 
M'olours. The master sketched hi^)i^uro completely from memory, 
ariTt ^ if “ by inspiration.” the hour he drew upon the wall 

a pictur^^of su])erior imTit, representing Christ charging his apostles 
to teach and hapti/e tln‘ nations : twelve figures nearly the size of life. 
And whih^ thus productively occupied, he dictated, seemingly from 
memory, thci texts and .sentences for the inscriptions which rapidly 
appeared niider tluj^hana t)f his younger assistant. “Did youiexeeute 
all thc.se otlior finished jnctures in the same manner as you d|tha^”-* 
asked the astonished traveller. ‘‘ Yes,” answered the paintt% with- 
out looking up from his w'ork. The Frent^man knew not .what to 
think, e\]jresse.d his wonder, his admii*ation ; the busy master I'ould 
not understand what there was to he wondered at, was surj prised at the 
surprise : Mothing simpler tliiui his proceedings, he observed, ‘“there 
are hundreds of others on Mount Athos who do the like; it is the way 
oui‘ fatlnu’s tauglit us, as they were taught by their fathers; and, 
l)i‘sides, it is all written down in this hook, you see.” It was a manu- 
serijit, in modern Greek, with a profusi* mixture of Turkish, Diissian, 
lingua franca, and oven German exjuvssions ; and the l)o< k Indore us, 
printed at Treve», is a Gernuin translation of it, 'witli notes and emen- 
dations. A very curious hook iinleeil, the inanurd and text-book of 
the Byzantine jiaiuters’ “ complete art,” strieily' adhered to, and handed 
down from father to son, a thousand y ears or so. 

Holy Mimiii Athos, with its ehurehes, chaj)els, convents, and 
hermitages, and its (il)OO monks, inostiv Jlussiaiis, is tho great ])aint- 
ing academy of Eastern Christendom, and artists, armed with brush 
and uianuserii)t-l)ook, wandtT from there all over Greece, Turkey, 
Russia, and decorate the sacred editiccs of idl orthodox believers of 
the nineteenth <*cnturv, in strict obedience to, and imitation of, the 
designs and directions of their Ibrofathcrs of the ninth. i\lori» or less 
perleci in design, hut always respectable in technical skill and e.xecu- 
tioii by virtue of constant repetition; dcluirred from all invention or 
originality hv uiu*hanging atlhcronce to the canon, they tiguro Ibrili 
saints, apostles, and sacred heroic stories, much as the liee builds its hive 
and the beaver its hut. 'Die stiurtiiig-point of tlie su])remacy of old 
Hellenic Art was, when tiny broke tlirough trjulit.ion.il routine, and 
brought life and nirrrv?nent into the convent i»)nal ty^pes of Egypt and 
Asia; and here, by a dfcrangc rjvcrbion, is iheir land the nurserv of 
such an Asiatic death in ^life! Sucli a praeliee in an ini])orial^ 'ele- 
ment of social life must he sj^'inholieal of i^iaiiy things. iVople whose 
formative expression of thwir i^igious thouglil remains fixed for a thou- 
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sand years, so that, in a living changing world, the iliouglit must be 
necessarilv Cither dead or falsely expressed, can hardly be expected to 
be a veracious people, for one thing; accordingly “Greek falsehood’* 
has Ion*' been proverbial, and the value of the “word of a gentleman” 
in the mouth of ii Russian, has lately b(‘come historical. 

Tlic jiainter’s “ Handbook from Mount Athos,” opens with a prayer 
to tlie Virgin Mary, and is divided into four hooks. The first contains 
minute instructions in matters technical : how brushes and colours are 
to be ]irepared ; how to put tl* plaster on the wall ; how to do “ beards 
and hair how to malce “ the\afiii^h with raki,'* &c. The second pre- 
scribes “ how the miracles of thd*^. Testament are to be represented, 
in what manner the persons of eacl^^ arc to be gi'ouped, aud^'Iffioir 
“characters” portraited; in which latter department the beal-'d, for one 
thing, forms an item of minute distinction. Thus Reuben has a 
“pointed” beard, Gideon a “forked” beard, Levi a “round” beard, 
Judas a “ broad” beard, iasachar aboard “ of tlvi form of rushes and 
Gad h;w “curly hair,” but Dan’s is “ dishevelled. The third hook 
.treats o| “the representations of festivals and the events of the New 
l^e^anvlnt,” and of the “ character” of the dramatis persoree. Here 
is a “ character “ The most holy Mother of God is of middling age. 
Some say* also that she is tiir(*c ells high ; wheaten complexion ; yellow- 
haired, with yellow eyes ; hair fine, large brows, mid^ing nose ; long 
i.and and fingers ; beautiful clothes. Humble, unpretending ; not 
negligent (in dress) ; loves natural colomr in her dress, as is proved 
by the Homophorium which is preserved in her temple.” Finally, 
there are topographical directions assigning to each particular subject 
its own particular h^cality on the walls of the church, and reciting the 
appropriate inscription for each. 

Amongst the “ characters” of the 'witnesses to the Church, wo notice 
a selection of heathen, philosophers, and how they are to be done, and 
what they say : — 

“Plain, an old man 'with large broad beard, says : ‘ Tlic old is new, and the 
new is old ; the Father is in the Son, and the Sou in the Father ; the One is 
divided in i'lircc, and tlie Tliroc are One.’ ” 

“Sophocles, a hiild-hcadcd old man, with line<forkcd beard, says: ‘God is 
'(vithout beginning, and simple according to his nature, who has created the 
Heaven witli the Farth.’ ” 

On the whole, it is not difficult to perceive that the thing which is 
now a dead idolatrous routine was once the expression of living human 
intellect and conviction. 
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Beard, the, 4S — its unnatural position, 49 — the general dislike towards 
it, ih. — the Jewish notion of it, 50 — the classic barha, 51 — 
the origin of shaving, 52 — l>eards worn by philosophers, 53 — barhula, 
or goatee, Sli — Julian’s beard, 55 — ^Arabs. ^d Turks, 56 — Bri- 
tons, Saxons, and lloinans, -57 — the men of tm^Reformation, 58 — 
the EliKabetliaii style, 59 — Shakespeare, GO-«w^lad of the Beard,’ 
61-^thc Czar Peter, 03 — ‘the divine intention,’ 64 — Chadwick’s 
ar^ment, 65 — ^best of respirators, ib, — woman, 06— nature’s method, 
ib , — a perilous experiment, 67 — an encouragement, 67. 

Belles let tree, 286, 002. 

Biology, 254. 

Brooke, Bajdh, 381 — birth and education, 383 — letter to his 
mother, 384 — concqition of his enterprise, 385 — ^the Dutch, 
386 — his adoption of the enterprise, 387 — 1838 sets out on his 
enterprise, 389 — ^two aspects of Sarawak, 389 — Brooke’s savage 
neighboui's, 390 — differing views of his character, 391 — another 
letter to hi.s mother, 392 — ^his devotedness, 393 — second trip to 
Sarawak, 395 — Muda Hassim, 396 — letter to Bov. C. Johnson, 398 
— ^lovc of lucre, 399 — piracy, 400 — reign of the English liajah, 401 
— ^tliird letter to his mother, 402 — the mission at Sarawak, 403 — ^four 
months after lys sovereignty, 404 — charge of cruelty, 405— parlia- 
mentary decision^ of 1850, 407 — Mr. JIume, 408 — dealing with 
piracy, 409 — expeaitioii against pirates, 411 — consequences of iii- 
terniittcnt action, 4l3 — Mr. Wise, 414 — his proeecdingi!y415 — 
irrcconeilahle allegations*^ 417 — Mr. TJpnipler, 419. 

Bunsen^ s. Dr, C. C, J,, Hippolytus and liis Age, 556. 
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Index. 


P. 


CatlyU^ Tkomae, 447. 

Christiamtyj its fact and principle^ 195—- judgment on Milmau’et 
Latin Christianity, 198 — ^pictm^queness of his narrative, 109 — 
Latin and Teutonic periods, 200— Mediseval period Teutonic, 201 — 
exceptions, 202 — Borne i^e centralization of the world, 203 — 
Christianity distinct frqm «viJiza>>on, 205 — ^views of Deity, 206 — 
the moral revolution of Chna^ljf^uty, 207 — estimate of Christ, ih . — 4, 
r^ribution and atonement, 209-Ji| ^pa thenism. 210 — Asceticis^:.0!Zx 
— ^need of a doctrinal type, 213 — separation of tempo^V '^*<1 spi- 
ritual powers, 217 — slow development of Christianily, 219 — ^tho 
Beformation, ih. — ^|)crmanent result, 220. 

Classics and Fhilohgy, 256, 580. 

Comte's Fositive Fhilosophy, 173 — ^Albigenscj*, 17^5 j— a contrast, 175 — 
Boci^ physics, 176 ; and positive philosophy^ 1« 7 — social physics a 

«^oasi|le science, 179 — ^relation to physiology, 181 — sociology, ib . — 
sely^xice of frionces, 183 — natursd phenomena, referred to one of 
three * classes, ih. — ^theological, metaphysical, 184 — ^positive, its 
limitations, 185 — the three stages, 187 — Comte’s natural sequence, 
189 — abstract and concrete, 190 — static and dynamic, 191 — history 
Insufficiently cultivated, 192 — Comte’s opponents, 193. 

Contemporary lAierature. See Theology^ Fhilosophy^ FoUtics^ Science, 
Classics and Fhilology, JSistory, Biography, Voyages, Unravels, Belles 
Lettres, and Art. 


D 

Dickens's, C., Ha^ii-T'imes, 606. 

D^hmacy, foreign, vn Greece, 373 — its rise and progress, 506-mdiplo- 
matic training, 507 — ^its origin, 509 — confined to Europe, 510-— in an- 
cient times, 511 — the Greeks, ib. — ^Bomc, 513 — ^first form of centraliz- 
ation in Europe, 514 — ^politico-religious period, ,516— Charles V.’s 
empire, ib. — Grandvella and Guicciardini, 517 — Venice and diplo- 
macy, 518 — Riilip the Second, 519 — Prince of Orange, 520— French 
diplomatists, 521 — Sully ’s European Bepublic, 522— Bomanism and 
B^onn, 523 — ^the Thirty Years’ war, 525 — alliance of France and 
Sweden, 527— cry for peace, 528 — ^the Congress of Westphalia, 529 
— ^its proceedings, 531 — ^results of the peace, 532. 

E. 

Ddweeddon, and FoTUical Economy, 563. 

FXhnoy^y, 248. 

P. 

Fieh^'a Discourses, 815. • 

Mdgel, Frofessor, on Laughter, 104. 
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G. 

Gaultier*s, Bon, * Book of Ballads^jiOlQ. 

Goethe^ 8 Bniiniate of Superetitum mp JJnhelief 319. 

Oovern/nient, the sphere and duties 478 — ^the end of ^vermnent, 

475~Oriental bases of monarchyji. — ^the will of msyonties, 477 — 
the Benthamite principle, ei.-^J^sitive welfare, 480 — state solici- 
tude, 481 — ^interference, 48|^‘Con|bitnted for special objects, 
487 — doctrine of rights, /^Rj^ntection of security, 491 — 
true limit, 492 — J. S. MOlJflmpsfy, 493 — objections, ih , — frights 
\v?!PWL Government caunov*j .^OTCct, 495 — ^religion and education, 
497^^£-5yUi^a1xners, 498 — national education, 499 — Post Office r^ 
ferred to qjew example, 500 — Mill’s exceptions, 501 — actions to be 
restricted, 504 — ^willinghood, 505. 

Greek People, ch^ctclSif^ condition^ and prospects of, 345 — ^the Byzan- 
tine Greeks, 34l.V-^c disease, ib , — another form of *4.t, 349 — what 
arc the hopes of iiL^rovemeiit ? 351 — the evils of the revoliBion^353^ 
— General Gordon’s testimony, 354 — the modern Greeki^ ^ jlf^- 
elotiucnce, ih . — the oppressions, 356 — ^morals, 357 — princip^le bn race 
among the Greeks, 359 — a theory, — Sclavonians, 360-Lthe 

Albanians, 3G1 — the Greek language, 363 — ^analogy between Greeks 
and Jews, 364— the Grccik cliurrih, 365 — state and constitution, 
368 — the government, 371 — foreign diplomacy, 373 — agriculture, 
374— commerce, 375— education, 377 — what shall we do with the 
(ircoks? 378. 

Grotius, Hugo, 508. 

H. 

Herluin, founder of the Abbey of Bee, 151. 

Historian, qualifications of, 197. 

History, 265, 588 — its use and meaning, 420 — origin of opinion, 421 
- ,-the general nature of history, 422 — ^value of truth, what is it ? 
42.\— truth sujjcrior to fiction, 424 — testimony of experience, 425 — 
Greece and ItoiAe, ib. — fiction versus fact, 427 — ^beauty and noble- 
ness, 428 — destructive effect of history upon art, 429 — the drama, 
ib. — poetry, 430 — historical romance illegitiniaitc, 431 — Shakspeare’s 
authority, ib. — the Bible, 432 — effect on character in contrast with 
that of poetry, 433 — character of historians before and afber the 
lleformation, 434 — inconsistency of history, 435 — better not written 
at all than falsely, 436 — ^tnith the law of the present era, 437 — ^its 
use to statesmen, 438 — ^unacknowledged certainties, 439— super- 
natural agencies, ih . — history not did^tive, 440 — its past and its 
future, 441 — analogy between the individual life of man and the life 
of a nation, ib. — illustrated, 444 — the open secret, 445. 

Humboldt, Baron h^^iViehn Von, 479 — ^his anticipations, 485. 

K. 

Kossuth on Busso-Turkish Wir, 124. 
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. iMnmuyp aund JAierature^ what ate to the Oemaoe^ 314. 
Xaimiiz^ reaoimg natiotui kmgui^^e^ 315. 

Marriage^ remarks etmerwog^ 

WHman^ Dean^ 197. 

O. 





^Odm^eligum^ the, 311 — ^the AmeticanB, A.-Ht?'® C^wmane, 312 — ^the 
, Holy ttenniMi'Einpire, 313 — national spirit xoTiv^ * y literature, 315 — 
316 — no mere gross superstition, 317<^'mnne, or Junuiota, 
ag^fclfing Edwin’s counsel, the chiefs speech, 818 — ^what was this 
rdpMQp ih , — ^the wonder of the Teutcmic mind, 319 — Goethe’s 
esramate of 8upersti|g|tt and unbelief, %b . — Teutonic humour, ih , — 
the influences of th^easons, &c., on the Teutonic hearts, 820-<- 
' theory of the universe, 831 — ^the Trilogy, 322 — ^tlie number of the 
gods and goddesses, ih. — ^man, the symbolizer, 828 — ^Thor, 324 — 
in distress, 825— Vanes, 827 — Freir’s presumption, ih. — ^Loki, 329 — 
the other Lold and descendants, 330— Hcimdal, 83 1 — a cluster of 
divinities, 382 — Freia, 833 — ^as Valfreia, Ac., 834 — Sigrun the 
Valkyrie, 835 — Odir^Theogony, 836— Iduna’s descent, 837 — Balder, 
388— his dlt^hjf.t9 — ^thebstfl^t, 341 — Odinism and Christianity, ^ 
842 — Odinism&piii^, 343. 


/^dhee, the Crystal, 584— late abeyance of sport, 535 — ^what |t indi- 
cates, 53G^onooti»io on shimug days, 537 — uatun.!' 'cistoiy 
dqpattment, — the 'band, 589— the gardens, 541 — Saturdays, 

5^— Sundays, 543— wddle-dass visitors, 545 — ^principle of a^ 
taae^ent needed, 549. 

95 — ^wit, 90— Arabs, ib . — the first parodist, 97 — Greek 
P«bq%; 98 — — ^ffipponas or Hegemon, 100 — Searron,101— 
*%i}jeh^d S hi B ing ,* 102 — Johnson’s strictures, 108 — ^Parmcnispos, 
Cj4p-t3ie Orar^sj&c, 105— when out of place, ib , — ^‘Chronicles of the 


sccdie OsGurprum Virorum,’ 108— misapplied parody, 109*—' 
yle^s stylo, ill— legitimate parodies,' exan^jMos of, 118. 
hy, its ohluiaUons to the ChwrtA, 215-^‘g^eral, 234, 559. 
y ^ worlds, 242. 
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